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I.—Introduction. Recent Progress of National Debts. 


I Brine before you one of the most important subjects of National 
Statistics—National Debts. They have been incurred by almost 
every civilised nation, and have received during the last quarter of 
a century an immense extension and development. Their conse- 
quences upon Taxation and Commerce and the prosperity of nations 
are very serious, and will be felt for many generations. It is now 

twelve years since they were discussed before this Society by one of 
its most eminent members, Professor Leone Levi. Even these 
twelve years have been a long interval in the history of national 
indebtedness. No institution has grown faster, or passed in 
different nations through so many stages of progress, or taught so 
many lessons of dearly bought experience. Let us endeavour to 
trace its recent progress, and some of the lessons which that progress 
affords, respecting prudent investment and national duty. 

A new series of national debts dates from 1848. All before 
that belonged to the old régime. They were contracted for the most 
part in the days of sailing ships, and post roads, and semaphores, and 
were the result of that first great outburst of Democracy, which swept 
over America and Europe a little less than a century ago; which in 
HKurope was merged into military despotism, and finally extinguished 
by the resuscitated Monarchies. The new Debts began with the 
second struggle of Democracy and Military Empire, in an era of 
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steamships and railroads and electric telegraphs, and accumulations 
of wealth ; which spread before Governments facilities and tempta- 
tions previously unknown, to tread that broad and easy downward 
road, whose consequences are described in the old distich— 


“ He that goes a borrowing 
Goes a sorrowing.”” 


I was anxious to have given a table of the annual additions to 
National Debts from 1848 to the present time, but have found it 
impracticable to obtain reliable figures. Almost all statistics of 
National Debts are approximations, and not accurate totals. 
England and the United States furnish elaborate annual or even © 
monthly statements of indebtedness; but other nations are much 
more careless and vague, and leave us to gather information as best 
we can from all sorts of unauthorised sources, in which the amounts 
of external Loans taken and paid up, the Floating Debt, the Home 
Debt, the Currency Debt, and the Guarantees of Railways or other 
public works, are often involved in confusion and obscurity. We 
can only give figures which afford an approximate idea of the 
progress of National borrowing. 

The total National Debts were— 


£ 
Tn 1848 about. 5. iceassaten ct saceuue eee 1,700,000,000 
Baty UPB aS, | Rebs eRe calaene eek oe 4,680,000,000 
Thus the increase in twenty-five years was ........ 2,980,000,000 


an increase of nearly double the original debts. 
But the rate of increase was very different before and after 
1860. | 
Up to 1860, national borrowing was chiefly in Hurope. There 
had been— 
The Revolutions of 1848, 
The Crimean War of 1854, 
The French-Austrian War of 1859, 


which caused most of the borrowing. But the total loans scarcely 
averaged— 


£ 
Hom 1848 tol 8b4ic ta: t ete ety waiie: 20,000,000 a-year. 
a OMe Ute re Pa I. 50,000,000 —s=»=~» 


After 1860 there were the following great wars— 


American Civil War, 1861-65, 
Prussian-Austrian War, 1866, 
French-German War, 1870, 


leading to immense loans in America and Europe. During these 
years an epidemic of borrowing set in all over the globe. Capital 
accumulated so rapidly, and capitalists were so ready and pressing 
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with their loans, that all the States of the civilised and uncivilised 
world rushed to borrow them. Russia, Austria, and France con- 
tracted new debts without intermission. The South European 
States, Portugal, Spain, Italy, and Turkey largely increased their 
indebtedness. Hgypt began to imitate Turkey. The United States 
whipped creation in the vastness of their five years’ borrowing. 
Mexico and all the Spanish and Portuguese States of South 
America flocked eagerly into the money market. Australia and 
New Zealand borrowed largely for public works. Some of these 
States borrowed for war, others for railways—but all borrowed. 

The average increase from national debts from 1861 to 1873, has 
been 200,000,000/. a-year. 

If this average is kept up for twenty-five years more, our total 
national debts will be again doubled, and will reach before the end 
of the century, in the year 1900, 10,000,000,000/. The annual 
charge of such a debt at’5 per cent. will be 500,000,000l., an 
amount equal to the present aggregate public revenues of all the 
States of Europe and North America. 

Such are the possibilities of the future progress of national debts. 
Are they probabilities ? Shall we see national debts augment in an 
ever increasing ratio, like population, or the consumption of coal ?P 
Or are there reasons to think that borrowing will progress in a 
diminished ratio, from the increase of national prudence and the 
decrease of national credit? Let us examine more in detail the 
Debts and Credit of the various States, to ascertain their different 
burdens, and means of meeting them. 


IL.— Classification of National Debts. 


The beginnings of national debts are almost always the same. 
An extraordinary expenditure is necessary, usually for warlike pur- 
poses, but sometimes for works of peace, which would press too 
hardly upon current revenue; and a loan is resorted to. The 
emergency continues through several years, necessitating further 
loans, negotiated on harder terms. It comes at last to an end, but 
leaves the national expenses permanently and considerably increased, 
partly by the interest of the debt, and partly by the inflated scale 
of expenditure which borrowed money constantly preduces, both in 
the public service and in the nation. A strong and growing State 
will then impose sufficient taxation to prevent a continuance of 
borrowing, and even to provide surpluses for debt reduction. The 
credit of the nation rises, and the State is able to keep down the 
interest to the lowest rate current in the country, and bear its 
burden of debt on the easiest practicable terms, even if the debt 
itself is heavy, and should lead, as it did in the last century in the 
case of Holland, to loss of commerce and of political power, 
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But a declining or weakly governed State goes on with deficits 
and borrowing, to meet ordinary expenditure; and becomes con- 
tinually more embarrassed in finances and compelled to borrow at 
higher rates. When the taxation becomes heavier than the nation 
can bear, credit comes to an end; perhaps political convulsion 
ensues ; and the national debt vanishes in a national insolvency. 


Hence there are four classes of indebted States, that should be 


carefully distinguished. 

1. The Economical States, whose debts grow less in proportion to 
their resources. 

2. The Vigorous Borrowmg States, that borrow freely but not 
beyond their resources. 

3. The Over-borrowing and Declining States, whose debts are 
heavy and continually increase more rapidly than their resources. 

4, The Defaulting or Insolvent States. 

I have prepared the tables that follow, classifying the different 
States according to their credit in the money markets of the world, 


as measured by the rate of interest which their stock can be pur- | 


chased to pay; and also showing the increase in their debts since 
1848. The classification by rate of interest on the price of the day 
appears to me more useful than any other for practical purposes 
of investment, because it embodies in a rough and ready way, the 
judgment of the monied world upon each security. It enables 
investors to see at a glance the rate of interest they want, and to 
form an idea of the risk they are running. 

One usual test of National Debts is the amount of annual 
charge per head of population, which varies, for instance, from 8d. 
per head in British India, to 15s. 6d. in the United Kingdom. But 
this gives very little real information about the pressure or safety 
of the debt, because 8d. per head in India may be a heavier-burden 
on the resources of the inhabitants than 15s. 6d. in England. 

Another ordinary test is the ratio of the annual charge to the 
annual public revenue. But this is often misleading. For instance, 
the annual charge of the French debt is now about 32,000,000/., 
which is nearly one-third of her expected revenue of 100,000,000/. 
This looks a better proportion than the English Debt charge of 
24,000,000l. out of a revenue of 70,000,000/.; whereas really it 
is very much worse. It also looks a better proportion than 
32,000,000l. out of 70,000,000/., which would be the proportion if 
France had reduced her expenditure to 70,000,000/., which of 
course is a fallacy. 

No reliable information can be gained from either of the above 
tests without taking into consideration many other circumstances. 
I therefore prefer the tables of interest on price which you see 
before you. They fall naturally into four divisions, according to the 
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rates of interest which the stock of the different States can be 
bought to pay. 

1. States of Low Interest, viz., 3 and 4 per cent. 

2. States of Moderate Interest, viz., 5 to 6% per cent. 

3. States of High Interest, viz., 64 to 10 per cent. 

4, States of Hucessive Interest, viz., above 10 per cent. 

The first and second of these classes correspond with the first 
two classes before mentioned, but the third and fourth are not 
necessarily declining or defaulting. 


- TABLE I.—-Low Interest. 


Are Debt. nome per 
oun : ; t. 
We 1848. 1873.. Market Brice, 
3 per Cent. States— £ £ 
MWrated Kingdom 5.,...........00. 820,000,000 785,000,000 
RAE TA is hic sakncvcs sotees 11,225,000 12,74:7,000* 


831,225,000 797,747,000 


4 per Cent. States— 


LO VEG Soke ees ne 102,460,000 80,500,000* 
EF ORMAMNIIE SSA Es oS /acvsesdsdesescabece 17,500,000 36,000,000* 
GOrMIAN SEALS, ..........csseoce.s00s - 40,000,C00 146,000,000* 
a 9 0 RE eee ~ 50,000,000 130,000,000* 
sans oian scesntccetadannce a> 6,600,000 22,800,000* 
og UE 0 oe ve — 39,400,000* 


(Victoria, New South Wales, Queens- 
land, South Australia, Tasmania, 
New Zealand. 


ee hedvceserseadefecssedsiveee, 600,000 6,700,000* 


217,160,0c0 | 461,400,000 


These are the capitalist and economical States, that pay off debt 
or borrow very moderately. 


TABLE II.— Moderate Interest. 


Deht. eee per 
i t: 
2 a 1848. 1873. Market Pies 
5 to 63 per Cent. States— £ £ 
UOTE a GR ee — 500,000* |. 5°0 
448,000,000 
MITT CAGES ici. i0s0scrcseceseoerssesse 48,000,000 78,000,000* i 5°1 
bose a! ae 7,000,000 63,000,000* 5'1 
RRM Do oe o ove ecpncccracsesceeers 100,000,000 34.5 ,000,000* [bee 
La 9 182,000,000 900,000,000 63 
Natal, Cape of Good Hope, ae % c 
Mauritius and Ceylon én eNO} 51 
TE on ie el 1,750,000 10,300,000* 57 
Argentine Republic ................ 2,150,000 16,300,000* 6°3 


340,900,000 | 1,865,120,000 


* For note see next page. 
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These are the borrowing States, with good resources, whose 
credit is good in the money market. 


Taste ITI.—High Interest. 


Interest per 


Countries. Cent. on 
1848. 1868. Market Price. 

6% and 7 per Cent. States— £ £ 
POPE BN is gacec oti -sacedonsoescdevecsecage 17,000,000 69,200,000* 6°97 
BP ERIM ATL ease vanes cs avorn gators vitae ates — 8,645 ,000* 6°8 
ETAITIPANY ssieah.ees-cedeaseectre eeu — 17,570,000* 7°O 
PARISLAIAS tak i oi Baiada thie, 125,000,000 320,000,000* rhe 
Lec] Pend k ay bs MARR Ree es ME anheer en ge _- 9,460,000* as 
UO UIGANIO Tate cateainatraenr tate — 12,900,000* 7°83 
142,000,000 437,775,000 —_ 

8 to 10 per Cent. States— 

AIS NAY. 52h aceasta cape eee ins ~~ 8,000,000* 8°o 
EY i gerbe We PR Bees es cepa 30,000,000 365,000,000* 8°2, 
DA be crc shiek ache Rete eto, 550,000 1,790,000* 3 
Hey Gig sina..oquennes _- 75,000,000* re) 
BIW fetarwanichs oe olen teehee 2,500,000 38,000,000* 9°7 
FRCL? sercectec te gevet eater 2,800,000 3,270,000f 10°O 
EUPKDY. iisd..tiy cveorueee Mat ieen bes — 129,000,000* 10°7 
35,850,000 620,060,000 —— 


These are the States whose expenditure exceeds their income, or 
whose other circumstances show some risk to lenders. 


TABLE 1V.—Zxcessive Interest.t 


~ Interest per 


Countries. Cent. on 
1848. 1868. Market Price. 
£ £ 

COUATAIN A Aco cncctssshcndaksennacdoreees. — 1,200,000 14°5 
Bolivia, sige Sea eee ae — 1,700,000* 150 
Spade psdleeekie Oc nilcder a exiir ane 113,000,000 | 873,000,000 16°5 
Monitor e.. £ scat eevee 10,000,000 79,000,000 ee 
Costashicd eer ie — 3,400,000 22°O 
BaATASUAY< -.)<shsccgiers saree a eae — 3,000,000 25°0 
Venezuela y..eo oe ech. eaeanh, — 16,700,000¢ 25°0 
Ban DOUUNLO Fsaiisrctee cence ipedec — 750,000f — 
RT IOC00 Tree Rigs cattaccod ccosenoe-s sorte hes 10,000,000 12,000,000t 33°5 
ROME Sas Beeps a eedelace et cessceesee — 6,000,000f 66°0 

I 3 3,000,000 496,750,000 — 


* Part of debt for railways or public works. 
‘are estimated at about 500,000,0001. 

+ I must acknowledge my indebtedness to the admirable tables of the 
« Hconomist ” in its Investor’s Monthly Manual, for the latest amounts of the 
debts and their quotations at the end of 1873; and also to Mr. Hyde Clarke for 
important corrections. { Defaulting States. 


The total debts for these purposes 
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These are the States of unsettled governments and finances, and 
threatened or actual default of interest. 


III.—Oredit and Discredit ; their Geographical Distribution. 

1. The remark that naturally first strikes the mind on looking at 
these tables is the wonderful variety in the rate of interest on invest- 
ments. It ranges through the most delicate gradations from the 
extreme of credit to the extreme of discredit, from 3} per cent. on 
the greatest possible certainty of being paid in England and Holland, 
to a nominal 33 and 66 per cent. on the greatest possible certainty of 
not being paidin Greece and Honduras. It was a favourite maxim of 
the Duke of Wellington, that high interest means bad security. Here 
he would have seen his maxim, or rather the converse, that bad security 
requires high interest, carried out in the most perfect manner in the 
adjustment of prices, by the daily and hourly judgments of the 
Stock Exchange of the world. Here are absolutely safe invest- 
ments at low interest for those most cautious of all investors— 
Trustees; and every variety of unsafe investments at high interest 
for those most incautious and rash of all investors—Clergymen and 
Widows. 

2. The second remark is on the geographical distribution of the 
States of good and bad credit. It is so uniform and regular that a 
map might be coloured with zones of the different degrees of credit, 
round the centre of. good credit, London. The countries of low 
interest are all in the North, and Teutonic, as England, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, Sweden, and Canada, but with one 
great exception to this Northern rule, the English Colonies,—which, 
whether near the North Pole, or the Equator, or the Antipodes, 
maintain the credit of their mother country. 

The countries of moderate interest are the three great States, an 
Empire and two Republics, next to the northern zone of low 
interest—Russia, France, and the United States,—together with an 
Empire and two Republics,—Brazil, Chili, and the Argentine Con- 
federation, in the more temperate regions of South America. 

The countries of high interest are, first, and less high in rate, the 
Central States of Europe, Hungary, Austria, and Roumania, with 
outliers in Portugal, Japan, and Columbia; and second, and more 
extreme in rate, the Southern European States of Italy and Turkey, 
and the Turkish dependency Egypt; together with the South 
American States of Uruguay, Cuba, Peru, and Ecuador. 

The countries of excessive and defaulting interest are the South 
European States of Spain and Greece, and a shoal of Spanish- 
American Colonies near the Kquator. 

The connection between a temperate climate and pecuniary 
thrift, and between a hot climate and pecuniary recklessness, is very 
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clearly demonstrated. The rate of interest rises with the thermo- 
meter, but cautious investors must beware of the blandishments of 
the sunny south. 

Tennyson must surely have meant as an allegory his famous 
song on the ‘‘ Swallow flying south,” and must have been describing 
that financial swallow, British Capital, in her flights to Southern 
lands, when he sings— : 


“© tell her, Swallow, that thou knowest each, 
That bright and fierce and fickle is the South 
And dark.and true and tender is the North.” 


See too how he expresses her longing to lavish loans of millions 
on the South— 


“ O Swallow, Swallow, if I could follow and light 
Upon her lattice, I would pipe and trill 
And cheep and twitter twenty million loves.” 


But how she ends by flying from the insecure South to her home 
of safety in the North. 


*O tell her, Swallow, that thy brood is flown ; 
Tell her I do but wanton in the South, 
But in the North long since my home is made.” 


3. Let us look now at the increase of debt. There has been an 
actual decrease in the States of lowest interest,—Hngland as com- 
pared with 1848, and Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and the German 
Empire as compared with later dates. 

There has been a considerable increase for public works in the 
British Colonies, but these works have added largely to their pros- 
perity. India alone has had large loans for war as well. 

There has been an enormous increase in the three great States 
of moderate interest; Russia, France, and the United States, as 
well as in Brazil, Chili, and the Argentine Republic, quintupling 
their debt of 1848. The immense resources of the first three 
countries, have alone enabled them to keep the interest of their war 
loans, down to this moderate figure. 

The debts have tripled in the more southern zone of ceae and 
her neighbours, through her long wars and consequent fall in credit. 
But this is still more apparent in Italy, Turkey, and Hgypt, where 
continual deficits and loans have multiplied nearly twenty fold the 
small debt of 1848, and have brought these States to the verge of 
‘ruin. 

The debts have also tripled in the dangerous and defaulting 
States of Spain and her colonies, and have probably only stopped 
at this figure from the impossibility of further borrowing. | 
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The magnitude of the increase of debts will be best shown by 
another classification. Two-thirds of the increase has been incurred 
by six great States— 


£ 


France, United States, Russia, Austria, Italy, and a 
600,000,000 


whose total debts have increased since 1848 from........ 


NUE bc ckrsoncccvvesssnjncsneccedusevencesssoissancodtessnoseevinscdyableddet 2,800,000,000 


Being an average increase per State of .........0... 375,000,000 


The greater part of the remainder of the increase has been 
incurred by six smaller States— 
£ 


Turkey, Egypt, Portugal, Brazil, Peru, and Mexico, whose } 36,000,000 


total debts have increased since 1848 from .............000066 


BN ese here snnrn sien siexes Sy ie ECAR. SORTED: SHAS MRSA AERA ik 3 CMC 4.3 3,000,000 


Being an average increase per State of... cee 66,000,000 


This increase presses as severely on the smaller States as the 
375,000,000/. on the larger; and the two show clearly, the enormous 
proportionate additions that have been made to the indebtedness of 
the chief States. 


IV.—Profit and Loss of Public Loans at Present Prices. 


What has been the profit or loss to the public on this great mass 
of loans at the present prices? This is a business question, that 
especially interests a nation of lenders like the English. It is diffi- 
cult to answer with accuracy, since in many cases accurate informa- 
tion is not obtainable, and in others the great variety of loans 
issued at different prices, renders an average very difficult. The 
variations of the English, Dutch, and Belgian funds are small, and 
represent the fluctuations of the money market rather than any 
change in the intrinsic value of the securities. About Germany 
there are no accessible data. In France, the depreciation on the old 
3 per cent. rentes from about 67 to 57 by the German war, is almost 
balanced by a rise of 9 per cent. on the 5 per cents. issued during 
and since the war. For the United States, I believe 20 per cent. is 
a fair average of the rise since the civil war. India is also very 
difficult to ascertain. Egypt is now about the original price of 
issue. The following is an approximate table :— 
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Increase of Value of Stocks. 


Average Rise of ; 
Country. Price Increase of Value. 
since Issue, 


I. Low Interest States— £ 
Denmark iiiscnatidcvs Akt 75 to gt 2,000,000 
Eo VT yi Sale iit mie ry Ae TO per cent. 13,000,000 
ROR AET PENG oh 10 shear Bate 1,000,000 
PATISUYALASIA, ss <0cnmaa ixessh' Spe etey oe 4,000,000 
SWeOdell (ust heceumrs go to 112 1,500,000 

II. Moderate Interest States— 
Bravilis-snce cats 93 to 98 3,000,000 
Ritisiin 2 Ss aaa 86 - 5,7 .-96 34,000,000 
IN ata Sc. sy: debasetavecdts. Io per ent. 400,000 
United States ................ 70 to go 90,000,000 
Ohilit? FA seca, BAe Les 2,000,000 
Argentine Republic ....} 75 ,, 95 3,300,000 

Ill. High Interest States— 
ATE NG a hren DAkorrt cer 92 to 108 800,000 
RoOWUManis Ar sacs eee Ss. Os - 1,300,000 

Total increase............ as 156,000,000 


This is a rise in value or gain to the public of about 13 per cent. 
on the 1,200 millions of debt of the countries included in the list, 
leaving out of view England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, and 
France; and represents a very substantial profit to the lenders. 
But the loss account is larger. 


Decrease of Value of Stocks. 


Average Fall of 
Country. Prices Decrease of Value. 
since Issue. 


III. High Interest States— 


Portugadlss.i, wis. aa-anetel _ 48 to 44 2,800,000 
HAN GaP ..05.-0<0s00secronersete $155,272, 1,600,000 
ABUT IE StocRecetieeteteattrs as oeig nce Heke, 19,000,000 
Cokumibia.cn iia aes 86 ,, 8&1 500,000 
Lita hy oat cue. ior those AY © 6a 36,000,000 
CRUDE Graetecrteraceiete. custo 95 4, 05 180,000 
Pert re Rae oat: it dae tas 12,500,000 
Lurkeycataneie. fx Goris SAGES 10,000,000 
IV. Hxcessive Interest— : 
Guatemala, ................068 70 to 42 360,000 
BOLL Al iere cach ete eee CYegerriey bs: 500,000 
Spat duis 21d! 44:°1 5/2 08 93,000,000 
ML OSIGO 04 Bde sls. corals atin 60 fe 40,000,000 
COSEE TNIGA ircciisiarnctiones ty: 72 eee 1,200,000 
PAPAS ORY (22304 satecseoth ene 86°" 5,30 1,500,000 
Wenezuela <.isisnistasid 60 5, 20 5,300,000 
San Domingo ................ “Ole nee 370,000 
FOO CR Serer rccciocanscsecss: say 50 per cnt. 6,000,000 
Fond tilas tae ie 80 to 14 4;,200,000 


Total decrease............ — 235,000,000 
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This decrease or loss is 16 per cent. on the 1,457 millions of 
debts included in the list, being the whole of Tables III and IV, 
except Japan, Roumania, and Hegypt. 

Thus the result of State borrowing and inyestors lending appears 
to be, that investors as a body have gained in value about 
156,000,000/. and lost 235,000,000/., being a clear loss of nearly 
80,000,000/. The losses have been on a larger amount of stock 
than the gains, 1,450,000,000/., as against 1,200,000,000l.; and a 
larger percentage on that stock, 16 per cent. as against 13 per 
cent. 

It is remarkable that the increase of value should be almost 
entirely in the stocks at low and moderate interest, and the loss 
almost entirely on stocks at high and excessive interest. It is 
another proof of the wisdom of choosing investments at moderate 
interest, given by wealthy States with stable Governments. 

It shows that lending to strong and trustworthy States at 
moderate interest is good business, because such stocks are sure to 
rise in price, as soon as the State gets through its emergency, and 
ceases to borrow. It shows also, that lending to weak or untrust- 
worthy States at high interest is bad business, because such States 
are likely to go on borrowing, and their stocks to fall in value in the 
market. 


V.—The Probable Future of National Debts. 


Such has been the recent increase and results of national debts. 
What is their future progress likely to be P ; 
1. It is impossible not to fear that lest the inability or unwilling- 
ness to meet engagements which has overtaken Spain and Greece 
and so many Spanish Colonies, with a total 500,000,000/. of debts, 
should also overtake some of the States whose securities are next 
‘highest in interest and lowest in value, forming the second part of 
Table III, with a total 600,000,000/. of debts. Most of them are 
States whose expenditure largely exceeds their income, and who are 
compelled to resort to constant loans, to balance their annual deficits, 
and pay their interest. Three of them have lately been in the market, 
with large loans that have not succeeded. The Stock Exchange 
practice of syndicates, which affords such facilities and assistance in 
launching loans, becomes an element of ultimate weakness and 
danger when the credit of a State is tottering, and the loan unman- 
ageable in amount. Why do States go on borrowing instead of 
retrenching ? We may pardon Turkey or Egypt or Peru for adopt- 
ing such a short-sighted and half-civilised policy. But why does 
Italy, which yields to no nation in intelligence and genius, persist in 
a course of over-expenditure, that is plunging her every year deeper 
into debt and danger P 
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2. Austria is another country with a very large debt, and con- 
tinual deficits. _Mr. Martin tells us, in the ‘‘ Statesman’s Year Book,” 
that from 1789 to 1871, a period of eighty-two years, there was 
not a year in which the revenue came up to the expenditure. The 
deficits have been nine and ten millions sterling in recent peace 
budgets. Such a habit of borrowing must weaken the strongest 
State, and prepare the way for loss of financial credit and political 
consideration. Austria ought not to continue to expose herself to 
the risk, that is now being run by Italy. 

3. France is not-free from the same danger. Her credit is 
greater, and the saving habits of her people lay up a store of wealth. 
But she is now bearing a burden of debt greater than that of any 
other nation, and at the same time is keeping up and even aug- 
menting her war establishment. When England came out of the 
French war, in 1815, she had a load of debt of the same amount, 
g00,000,000/., and greater in proportion to her resources. But 
England reduced her military and naval establishments to the lowest 
point, and from 1817 to 1850 her total expenditure never exceeded 
52,000,000/., out of which the charge of the debt was at first more 
than 32,000,000/.. France, with an equal charge of her debt, insists 
on keeping up a total expenditure of 100,000,000/. Hngland started 
with a monopoly of financial resources, and manufactures, and com- 
merce. France starts with diminished manufactures, and a loss of 
her position as a financial centre. England found her debt intoler- 
able, till the immense expansion of trade lightened her burden. 
France will find her debt a very heavy burden, even if her national 
susceptibilities do not lead her to make it still more crushing. It is 
to be feared that war budgets may drag her down to the financial 
position of Austria, if not to that of Italy. 

4, Russia has largely increased her debt, but has spent more than 
any other great State on the development of railways. Her system 
of lines is now nearly complete, and must add very largely to the 
commerce and strength of the Hmpire. She, like Austria, has had 
a long series of deficits, but the turniug point seems now to have 
been reached, and, if no great war interferes, we may expect financial 
prosperity to raise the value of her securities. 

5. The United States have been wonderful in their rapid accu- 
mulation of debt, and in its equally rapid reduction. Will they con- 
tinue its diminution? Their growth in national wealth is so rapid, 
that its proportionate burden is rapidly diminishing. The mainten- 
ance of peace and economy, and the adoption of some of the prin- 
' ciples of monetary and commercial legislation, will do more for the 
debt than even large surpluses. 

6. England has made some progress in reducing her Debt, 
which now stands at 785,000,0c00/., instead of the go0,000,000/. 
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of 1815. But, as in the United States, a great deal of this reduc- 
tion was effected in the first years after the conclusion of the great 
Peace. Since 1860 her reductions have been larger than usual, but 
small in comparison with the United States. Hngland’s danger is that 
we shall not reduce our debt with sufficient rapidity during the 
period of prosperity, and that we shall have to face on unequal 
terms with exhausted coal and unexhausted debt, the competition of 
the immense mineral resources, and population, and energy of the 
future development of the United States. 

7. The present character and tendencies of indebted nations lead 
to the expectation, that, unless the probable course of events is 
altered by great wars, the Northern half of Europe and the other 
borrowing countries will improve in the position of their national 
debts, and the Southern half deteriorate. 

England, the United States, Russia, the German Empire, and 
their kindred States and Colonies, show signs of lessening their 
debts in proportion to their resources, and gradually outgrowing 
them. 

France, Austria, Portugal, Italy, Turkey, and Egypt, and some 
of the solvent States of South America, unless they turn over a 
new leaf and manage to make both ends meet, so as to stop their 
constant borrowing, seem likely to go on increasing their debts and 
the danger of being overwhelmed by them. 

Spain and many of her colonies are already overwhelmed. 


V1I.—Conclusion. 


England, in the earlier period of national debts, used to be the 
ereat borrower of the world. Now she has dropped that character, 


and become the great lender. Hvery State, except Germany, is 


more or less aided by her capital, and returning her an annual 
tribute. No nation is so deeply interested in the credit and solvency 
of other borrowers. Is the total amount of national debts likely to 
go on increasing at the present ratio ? 

Unless the furies of war bereave mankind of reason, I cannot 
think it will increase so rapidly. The last twelve years have glutted 
the market, and our borrowers in southern climes have come nearly 
to the end of their credit. South America and the shores of the 
Mediterranean, can scarcely offer much further security. The 
Northern States have taken to reduction rather than increase. The 
fire seems likely to burn low for want of fuel. 

But while there is a probability of decrease of national debts 
for unproductive objects, there will probably be a large increase of 
debts for productive purposes. English and German capital will 
be diffused continually over the world, but in the shape of railways, 
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and telegraphs, and harbours, and manufactories, and sanitary 
works, and all the great undertakings that are the offspring of the 
present age of science and civilisation. Probably the debts will be 
incurred less as State debts, and more as city and local debts. Or 
they will be lent in the form which is now becoming so common, 
of the capital of companies founded for each enterprise, with State 
guarantees of interest. 

I trust that, when, twenty-five years hence, some other member of 
this Society sums up in my place the progress of international. 
indebtedness, and refers, perhaps with curiosity, to the figures of 
this paper dug up from your archives, he may be able to say that 
from this period there commenced a new order of things, a great 
diminution of unproductive lending, with a great increase of loans 
for productive purposes; and that though the debts of the world 
may then have been doubled, the increase will have been chiefly 
expended in works which have augmented the wealth, and health, 
and intelligence, and happiness of the human race. 
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Discussion on Mr. DupiEy BAaxtEr’s PAPER. 


Mr. JacoB FRANKLIN doubted whether the funded portion of our national debt 
could be regarded as greater than about 717 millions; for we, as well as Holland, 
have a 2% per cent. stock. He based his computation not on nominal capitial, but 
on capitalisation at prevailing rates, of the annual charge for dividends, as set forth 
in the official finance accounts. In reply to an inquiry, he explained that some 
investors prefer a 2% to a 3 per cent. stock in view of possible repayment at par ; 
but there is no obligation to redeem at par in either case. He considered, also, that 
in estimating national debts relatively, a point to be noted is the proportion of 
home investments to claims of foreign creditors. Thus, for instance, over 61 millions 
of our national debt is held for savings banks, and so much of the public funds as 
are held by life assurance companies, are also national savings. Moreover, certain 
miscellaneous items of account, indicate assets in excess of the liabilities chargeable 
upon our national debt in respect of them. 


Mr. Hypr Cuarxz asked if the debts of the States of the American Union 
were included in the total given in the table. 


Mr. DupLEY Baxter said they were, but not the local debts. 


Mr. HypE CraRKE said it was represented in the tables, that in 1848, 
Columbia, or New Grenada, had no debt, but had now a debt of 9,000,0001.; 
whereas, in 1848, the debt of what was then called Columbia consisted of the debts 
of the present Columbia, Ecuador, and Venezuela, and those three States had added 
very little to their debt since. By fresh borrowings, a considerable part of the 
apparent increase arose from the capitalisation of coupons. Guatemala, Bolivia, 
Costa Rica, and Paraguay were not now in default, although Guatemala not long 
ago did commit a default, and that of‘course told against her in the market price. 

It was difficult to see the practical bearing of the last table. Ecuador, 
Honduras, Venezuela, San Domingo, and Mexico did not pay. For instance, 
Honduras was credited as paying interest, but, so far as he was aware, none was 
being paid on either the Honduras part of the federal debt of Central America, or 
the main part of the stock issued on the plea of arailway. On what ground was 
Greece credited with the payment of any interest? England, Russia, and France, 
the guaranteeing powers, paid the interest on a portion of the debt, but Greece 
had hardly paid a penny from the beginning of the guarantee to the present time, 
nor to her general creditors. The Greeks, however, took care to pay their own 
citizens on the local debt, but left foreign creditors unprotected. He could not 
follow Mr. Dudley Baxter with regard to the effect of market price. The market 
price of stocks was always fictitious, depending entirely on the small quantity 
brought into the market; but the stock of some of the defaulting States remained 
in the hands of the original subscribers, or their representatives, and had never been 
brought into the market. It was a matter of importance to treat this question of 
market price in a proper manner, for defaulting governments were in the habit of 
offering composition, on the basis of the market price. Having first depreciated the 
market by not complying with their obligations, they then tendered to their 
creditors a reduction, both of principal and interest, alleging that they were 
prepared to give ample compensation on the basis of the market price. He knew 
that a considerable part of the money for loans contracted in the London market, 
this being the money market of the world, was obtained from foreign investors, and 
was not, as supposed, the simple loan of English capital, while it was a well-known 
fact that many of the loans mentioned in Mr. Dudley Baxter’s tables had been 
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afterwards sold to continental buyers at a profit. In the conversion of 10,000,000/. 
of Anglo-Austrian stock, it was found that only 1,000,000/. was held in this 
market, though a large proportion of the original loan must have been subscribed 
here. Of Columbian and Venezuelan, large portions were known to be held in 
Holland. The operations in foreign loans largely contributed to our national 
wealth. The paper did not clearly state the causes which were operating to produce 
the great increase of debts. Of course, in the case of certain States, a considerable 
portion of the increase was due to war expenses, but even here a portion was an 
addition to the national stock of wealth to all, in improved weapons and stores. 
With regard to Russia, it would be gratifying to hear that, for the first time in the 
financial history of that country, the deficit had been met, if it were reliable, but 
considering what continental budgets usually were, there was some reason to doubt 
whether it would not-turn out that in this instance, as in the others, the ultimate 
result was a very large deficiency. The evidence which their honorary member 
M. Wolowski had brought forward, proved that Russian finance was in a very bad 
condition indeed. He should like to hear what proportion of the debts generally, 
had been applied to the construction of public works. So far as he could ascertain, 
the amount could not be less than 500,000,000/., and possibly it was a great deal 
more. To arrive at any accurate result, it was necessary to know also how much 
had been raised for railways by local or municipal debts, or in the form of joint 
stock companies, because a country with a large debt might not really be worse off 
than another with a less debt, for this latter may have raised funds for public 
works from other sources than a national debt. He did not agree with Mr. Dudley 
Baxter in thinking that the borrowing for South America would cease, for the vast 
development which was taking place in that part of the world, would cause a great 
demand on the money market for public works. He believed that the debts of the 
various civilised nations, large as they now were, would have to be still further 
augmented in order to give due effect to the progress and development of civilisation. 
The general rise in prices throughout the world, consequent on the alteration which 
had taken place in the means of transport, while on the one hand it increased the 
revenues of a country like Turkey, would, on the other hand, increase the expendi- 
ture, and so embarrass the finance minister. Much of the effect on market prices 
was the result of the nefarious proceedings of Jocal usurers, of unprincipled 
contractors, and illegitimate syndicates. Portugal, a few years ago, was in the 
condition of Spain, but had lately succeeded in emancipating herself, and in bringing 
the rate down to a little over 6 per cent., with a prospect of a still further reduc- 
tion. One great source of the wealth of Holland, undoubtedly was her investments 
in various stocks, including some of those very bad ones, as Mr. Baxter considered, 
which figured in Table IV, and there was no reason to suppose that the wealth or 
enterprise of Holland had been by any-means diminished in consequence. 


Mr. J. Coes said that Mr. Dudley Baxter had made a slight mistake at the 
outset in assuming that the English were the most heavily taxed people on the 
earth. At present the French were paying nearly 12. per head. 


Mr. Duprey Baxter. I did not take England as the highest. France is 
about 18s. 6d. 


Mr. J. Coxzs said instead of the United States being set down at 5°5, as in 
Table II, there could be no doubt that taking the funded 5 per cent. loan, and 
throwing out those liable to redemption, the United States ought now to stand in 
Table I. While England could get money at 3 per cent., and lend it to the United 
States at 5 per cent., she would certainly be better able to cope with the United 
States, than if she called in the money she lent to the United States, to pay off her 
own debt. | 


Mr. M. N. ADLER said the return to the investor was in many cases higher 
than was stated in Mr. Dudley Baxter’s tables, because most of the Foreign 
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States, having issued their loans at a discount, provided sinking funds by which 
their stocks were made repayable at par, certain drawings taking place every year. 
Turkey, for instance, had a sinking fund of 1 or 2 per cent. per annum for each of 
its loans, and therefore the return to the investor at the end of 1873 was really 
above 12 per cent. instead of 10°7. In the case of Peru, the operation of the 
sinking fund must have made the return something like 11 per cent., and for the 
recent loan as much as 14 per cent. Referring to a remark made by Mr. Hyde 
Clarke, Mr. Adler thought that the large Russian loans recently contracted, repre- 
sented a good deal of productive expenditure applied to railways; as the credit of 
the State was better than that of the railway companies, the Government contracted 
the loans on their behalf, although in States whose credit was bad, companies had 
to be formed and debts created without State guarantee ; in the case of govern- 
ments of good credit, it paid better for the State to come forward as the borrower 
rather than the towns or local bodies, to promote industrial enterprise. 


Mr. F. P. FEtLowes said a part of the debts of Belgium, India, Australasia, 
and Denmark had been incurred for railways and public works. If the English 
Government were to purchase the railways, though the amount of our debts would 
be greatly increased, the indebtedness of the country would really not be greater 
than at present, for the property possessed would be equivalent in value to the sum 
given for it. Nothing could really be known of the indebtedness of a nation, unless 
the assets of that nation were known, and it was for that reason he had advocated 
that the English Government should have a statement of the value of the property 
under their charge, with the increase or decrease year by year. Probably the 
assets of the English Government were equivalent to the national debt, but no one 
could tell for certain whether it was so or not. If the property in the possession 
of a Government, as Government property, was equivalent to its national debt, then 
the Government was not really in debt at all. 


Mr. J. B. Brown was of opinion that Germany and the United States, having 
now done with their great wars and giving their great energies to peaceful industry, 
would soon shake off their debts. He believed also that Austria, chastened by her 
adversities in Lombardy and at Sadowa, was now happily turning her attention, 
along with Hungary, to the development of their almost unbounded natural 
resources to an extent that, in all probability, within the next quarter of a century 
these great countries will be out of Table III and into Table I. It seems quite 
evident that those countries which are advancing most in intelligence, forgetting 
war in peaceful and more profitable pursuits, and paying most attention to educa- 
‘tion, would, in the future, be those in which the burden of a national debt would 
be most diminished. 


Mr. W. TaytER said he did not consider that England had paid off her debt 
to any very great extent, compared to her resources. In 1815 the debt was very 
large, and if only 1,000,o00/.’a-year had been continuously applied to its reduction 
we should now have stood in a proud position among the nations. He had had, 
recently, opportunities of judging of the present condition of Russia, and instead 
of being hurt by her apparently large debt, Russia had enormously benefited by it. 
Those who had not seen the progress which that vast empire had been making of 
late years, could not form any idea of it. She now had railroads from one end of 
the empire to the other, which experience has shown are the great pioneers of 
civilisation and commerce. ‘The credit of a country should be the criterion of its 
indebtedness. There could be no doubt that England bore the largest proportion 
of the aggregate of national debts, as well as of taxation, but a great many States, 
particularly those of South America, were in the position of a man whose estates 
were mortgaged up to his chin, and in such cases, whether nations or private 
individuals, they were very likely to come to grief. He also should have been very 
glad to have seen embodied in Mr. Dudley Baxter’s valuable paper, some statistics 
of the loans of those States which had repudiated or evaded their debts and obliga- 
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tions in past times, and which had occasioned such great losses and suffering to 
many in this and other countries. 


Mr. W. Fow1er, M.P., said that the mere amount of the debt of a nation was 
no criterion of its position, because the debt might have been incurred for most 
beneficent purposes. The old debts were unfortunately incurred for the worst 
possible purpose, the destruction of our fellow men. He regretted that English 
money was not more largely employed on works at home. Instead of lending so 
much to all sorts of Governments, good and bad, a great deal more might be most 
profitably used for such purposes as the draining of our own land. Mr. Dudley 
Baxter seemed to think, that England ought to make a gigantic effort to get rid of 
her debt. He himself would advise that it should be paid off rapidly, if he 
thought it would be a good investment of the money, but he had great doubt on 
that point. If he could invest money safely at 5 per cent., it could not possibly 
pay to invest it at 34; and if the people were taxed to pay off the national debt 
would not that be equivalent to investing their money at 34 per cent., instead of 
leaving them to make a much higher interest. Mr. Dudley Baxter said that if 
such a heavy debt continued, England would be in a very bad position when 
exposed to a greater competition with foreign countries. That was an argument 
for doing something towards paying off the debt, but it seemed to be forgotten that 
a large sum was actually paid off yearly. Something approaching to 2d. in the 
pound income tax was every year paid off in the discharge of the terminable annuities, 
and when he remembered how heavily that tax pressed on the lower class of tax- 
payers, and that the future benefit to the country was purely a speculative matter, 
he hesitated to recommend that we should tax ourselves more heavily for the 
advantage of future generations. He was not yet convinced that such a proceeding 
would be a wise investment of the energies of the nation. The same argument 
might have been used in 1815, but was it not a fact that at the present moment 
the country was infinitely better able to pay the interest on the national debt than 
were our ancestors in 1815? Some people argued as if England had got to the 
top of the tree, and must necessarily go down instead of going up, but every year 
showed that there was an almost incalculable increase before us of prosperity and 
wealth, if those gigantic wars were avoided which had produced such terrible lists 
of national debts. He was not afraid of a national debt when that debt was 
wisely incurred, but he certainly feared national debts which only represented 
guns and gunpowder, gun cotton and dynamite, and other such instruments of 
destruction. 


Mr. C. WALForD suggested that Mr. Dudley Baxter would do good service, if 
he should on some future occasion raise the whole question of the effects of national 
debts upon the prosperity of nations. The countries having the largest debts were 
(with one or two marked exceptions) really the most well-to-do countries in the 
world. 


Mr. J. Boats said the figures given by Mr. Dudley Baxter as representing the 
debt of India was 130,000,000/., but that was certainly incorrect. It was nothing 
like that amount. Excluding the railway guarantee, it could not be more than 
112,000,000, or 113,000,000/. At the end of 1871, Sir R. Temple’s figures 
showed a debt of 105,000,000l., but that excluded the old East India Company’ 8 
loan of 6,000,000/., which was being gradually paid off. India was already in a 
sad plight, and it might be thought necessary to add some millions to the debt in 
consequence of the famine ; let it not, then, be supposed that her present debt was 
higher than it really was. 


Mr. H. M. HynpMAN said it seemed to be taken for granted that Russia 
offered a good investment for English capital, and that her finances were now in a 
good position. If her loans had been used for productive purposes, certainly she 
would be better off than she was before she contracted them, but he had yet to 
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learn that her lines of railway were not constructed rather for strategical than for 
commercial purposes. Every step that Russia took in Central Asia entailed so much 
of deficit, and he did not believe that she had yet ceased to take steps in that 
direction. The increase of her debt would, therefore, rather tend to cripple than 
to benefit her. 


Sir GeorGE Batrour, M.P., stated that he rose to explain the statement 
made by Mr. Bogie, that the Indian debt was overstated by Mr. Baxter at 
130,000,000l, ‘This probably arose from looking at the debt in India alone, 
without the other debts. By including the debt incurred at home with that in 
India, and adding the capital of 10 millions of the East India Company, which is 
guaranteed ro per cent. and therefore more than equal to 12,000,000/. at 4 per 
cent., then the total debt of India at home and abroad may be stated at near 
140,000,000/. But to this debt must be added the liability incurred for railways 
constructed in India; this expenditure being guaranteed a minimum rate of 
interest, and about 4 millions being this year paid by the Government of India, 
the railway debt may be assumed at 80 millions, thereby raising the total debt of 
India to fully 220 millions. But, so far from regarding that amount as an 
objection to further debt being incurred, he would gladly see additional money 
raised on loan, on the condition that it was specially appropriated, and judiciously 
expended on productive works. It should be borne in mind that, with an outlay 
of capital at the rate of about 30s. per acre, spread over an extensive area, a series 
of waterworks could be constructed so as to provide not only canals but also 
increase the products of the soil fourfold, and effectually guard against droughts ; 
with this expenditure an acre of land would yield sufficient food for four souls, so 
that if sufficient capital had been employed on irrigation works, the present 
expected famine would have been prevented. 


He was also desirous of suggesting to Mr. Baxter to include amongst the debts 
of this country the local debts incurred in various localities on the security of local 
rates and taxes. The local taxation accounts of the last three years show that the 
local debts have sprung up from §9 millions in 1869-70 to 69 millions in 1871-72, 
and that this debt is yearly on the increase; the receipts from purely local rates 
only amount to about 22 millions, whereas the yearly expenditure was nearly 
32 millions, the difference being made good by miscellaneous collections, aids from 
the imperial treasury, but especially by loans. Unless this debt, which alone 
-referred to England and Wales, were brought into our accounts as part of the debt 
liabilities of this country, so as to be strictly credited and controlled, he was 
afraid that some localities of our country would soon be brought to the same 
condition as some of the American States, of either repudiating the debts or 
defaulting in paying interest, as in the case of many of our road debts. 

With regard to the remarks made as to the importance of paying off a part of 
our debt, he readily admitted that this was a most desirable object to keep in view, 
but he could not fail to agree with the excellent remarks of the honourable member 
for Cambridge (Mr. Fowler), that so long as the national wealth was on the 
increase, and the ability of the people increased to bear the burthen of our debt, 
and necessarily with additional facilities for meeting this liability in case of need, 
he would prefer the application of any funds that may be available, not in paying 
off debt, but in removing obstructions to our trade and manufactures, by doing 
away with taxes and dues, which still greatly impede us. He viewed the financial 
changes which, of late years, had been effected as wise and prudent measures, 
having largely increased our industry and our wealth, thereby multiplying our 
means to pay off the debt when the fiscal changes have all been carried out, and, 
above all, enabling us to run the race of competition with other nations, with a fair 
chance of winning. 

Mr. F. HENDRIKS recommended that some attempt should be made to ascertain 
certain useful statistical information, of which there is an absolute dearth at 
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present, namely, the amount of interest which England drew from other countries 
in respect of loans raised in London, and charged with dividends payable there. 
This, he thought, might, without any great difficulty, be accomplished -by a proper 
arrangement and publication by Government of the income tax returns required 
from the loan contractors and agents charged with the periodical payment of 
interest on such loans, and who themselves deducted income tax from the proprietors 
~ of the loans on cashing their coupons. 


Mr. W. G. LuMtLEy, adverting to the money borrowed for local purposes, said 
the money that had been so borrowed in England had been applied to produce a 
more or less beneficial return in the improvement of streets, supplying gas and 
water, paving streets, and the like, and not in useless subjects, such as guns and 
gunpowder, and other warlike matters. Moreover, the loans had been repaid with 
punctuality, and by annual instalments. The workhouses of most of the unions 
had been built out of borrowed money, which had been for the most part repaid. 


The Right Hon. H, C. E. Curiprrs, M.P., said that the lecturer had skilfully 
avoided adherence to either of the extreme doctrines about the national debt, the 
duty of rapidly reducing it, or the impolicy of applying for that purpose money 
which was more profitable in the people’s pockets. But the policy of English 
statesmen, since the great war, had been something between the two, namely, to 
gradually diminish the debt by two operations, by the natural increment of the 
revenue from year to year, and by keeping up a certain amount of terminable 
annuities, at this time amounting to nearly 5-millions per annum. He thought 
the lecturer had hardly recognised the extent of recent reductions. Since the 
Crimean war the debt had been paid off more rapidly than before that time. Since 
1857, the capital of the debt had been reduced by. no less than 50,000,0001., 
besides the 10,000,o00l. which had been applied to the purchase of the telegraphs, 
and from 5,000,000l. or 7,000,000/. had been lent for remunerative purposes out 
of money borrowed ; so that somewhere about 4,000,000l. a-year had been paid 
off. The question as to how much is held by us in foreign loans is very interesting. 
It is connected with that daily increasing difference between our imports and 
exports, the excess of the former being the contribution under which we are placing 
foreign ‘nations, by our profitable investments abroad. It would be exceedingly 
interesting to haye information with regard to the amount of interest on foreign 
stock which was received in England, but he doubted whether it would be 
practicable to obtain it by means of the income tax returns. He was also afraid 
that Mr. Fellows’ suggestion with regard to assets, would after all hardly offer a 
guide in the statistics of the debt, for the credit of that debt depended not on the 
assets of the Government but on those of the country. Still it would be very 
desirable to have accurately audited accounts of capital (as distinct from income), 
receipts, and expenditure, and he believed that this could be done without at all 
disturbing the form in which public money was appropriated by Parliament. 


Mr. DupLEY Baxter replied, but as the report of his reply was not received 
when it became necessary to send the Jowrnal to press, to secure its timely pub- 
lication, it is, of necessity and with regret, omitted. 
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From an expression put into the mouth of Hamlet, it is clear 
that even in Shakespeare’s time the ‘“‘law’s delay’’ had become 
proverbial, and it can readily be conceived that in ancient times 
much delay must necessarily have resulted from the centralisation of 
the courts of justice. Hven the assize towns, visited by the Judges 
at somewhat uncertain intervals, must have been difficult of access 
to the larger number of suitors, whilst the City of Westminster, 
where all plaintiffs were presumed to commence their proceedings, 
and all defendants were summoned to appear, was less easily reached 
from many parts of the kingdom, than America would be from 
Liverpool in the present day. The business of the Court of 
Chancery has always, no doubt, been conducted exclusively in the 
metropolis. 

The delays of the law were, however, much augmented (espe- 
cially in common law procedure) by the growth and persistent 
maintenance of fictitious and grotesque rules of procedure, many 
of them of the most ludicrous and vexatious description, the dis- 
cussion of which occupied a large part of the time of the Courts, 
- and produced an ever-increasing crop of legal decisions. 

The defects in the administration of justice, especially in the 
business of the Court of Chancery, may be said to have culminated 
in the first quarter of the present century. In a late review of the 
life of a celebrated publisher, the writer, enumerating the national 
difficulties of a particular epoch, observes that ‘“ Lord Eldon and the 
“ Court of Chancery pressed heavily on mankind.” 

Not long after his retirement from office, and during Lord 
Brougham’s tenure of the great seal, some improvements were 
effected, and many of the old cobwebs of special pleading and 
antiquated process were swept away; but, although the work of 
reform has been going forward ever since, much, very much, 
remains to be done, to render the course of justice as expeditious as 
it ought to be, and I believe might be, made. 

I propose to give some Statistics of our Courts of Justice and 
legal procedure, not only because they may be found interesting in 
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themselves, but, in the hope that the consideration of them, may 
tend indirectly to promote those further improvements which are 
still urgently needed. 

I am, of course, not unmindful of the recent passage of the new 
Judicature Act, which is appointed to come into operation next 
November, and which will make some important changes; but as 
its practical working will to a considerable extent depend upon 
Rules which are not yet framed; and, as its chief object is consoli- 
dated jurisdiction, and while making certain changes in the course 
of procedure, it leaves the constitution of the Courts unaltered, 
suggestions as to what changes are still required, can hardly be 
considered out of place, and may not be without their value. We 
have been lately told, that so much difficulty has been experienced 
in framing the Rules, that it is intended to postpone the date at 
which the Act is to come into operation. 

Arguing a priori, one would say that a few weeks, or at most 
months, ought to be sufficient, in the great majority of cases, to 
enable both the litigant parties in a suit or action, to appear before 
the proper tribunal, prepared in all respects to invite a decision on 
the matter in dispute, the Court being prepared to deal with it. 
The statements which follow, and a reference to the tables at the 
end of this paper, will show how far this is yet from being the 
case. 

Our Courts of Justice may be classified in two grand divisions, 
those of Common Law, and those of Chancery. The former, including 
the Courts of Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, and 
the Courts of Probate and Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, and 
the latter, those of the Lord Chancellor, the Lords Justices of 
Appeal, the Master of the Rolls, and the three Vice-Chancellors, 
and the Court of Appeal in Chancery of the County Palatine of 
Lancaster. There are, besides these, the Court of Bankruptcy, the 
Kcclesiastical Courts, the Court of Admiralty, the Courts of Pleas 
of the Counties Palatine of Lancaster and Durham, and, as Courts 
of inferior ranks, the Lord Mayor’s Court, the Sheriis? Courts, and 
the County Courts. 

There are two general Courts of tenses appeal, the House of 
Lords, and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council; the former, 
at present, taking appeals from the superior Courts of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, with the exception of the Ecclesiastical and 
Admiralty Courts; the latter the appeals from the excepted Courts, 
and from those of India and the various colonies. A new Court of 
appeal, however, is constituted by the Judicature Act, to deal with 
appeals from the Supreme Court, which will include the present 
English Courts of Common Law and Chancery, while power is | 
reserved to the Queen in Council, to transfer to it appeals from the 
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colonial and ecclesiastical Courts. The late manifesto of the Prime 
Minister shadows forth an intention to add to its jurisdiction, at no 
distant date, appeals from the courts of Scotland and Ireland. 

The three older Courts of Common Law, till within a compara- 
tively recent period, consisted each of four Judges, a number which 
had existed from a very remote period, certainly from the reign of 
Hdward I. The number was increased to five in each Court about 
forty years ago, and more recently to six, when the trial of petitions 
against elections to seats in the House of Commons, was transferred 
to the Courts of Common Law. There is one Judge of the Court 
of Probate and Matrimonial Causes. This jurisdiction, previously to 
the year 1859, belonged to the Hcclesiastical Courts, and was then 
transferred by special statute. 

The business of the Court of Chancery is administered by the 
Lord Chancellor for the time being, two Lords Justices (when the 
Court is full), the Master of the Rolls, and three Vice-Chancellors ; 
one of the Vice-Chancellors discharges also the duties of Chief 
Judge in Bankruptcy, which occupy a large amount of his time, 
but these duties will, under the new Judicature Act, ere long be 
transferred to the Hxchequer division of the Supreme Court. The 
Lord Chancellor and Lords Justices only sit (separately or together) 
as Courts of appeal. 

The Judges of both the great divisions, that is, of Common Law 
and Chancery, are assisted in the discharge of their functions by 
officers who are called Masters at Common Law, and Chief Clerks 
in Chancery. The latter superseded the old Masters in Chancery, 
whose office was abolished about the year 1853. 

Now, two hundred years ago, in the reign of Charles II, when 
the population of England and Wales was about one-fifth, that of 
_ the metropolis one-tenth, of its present number, and the business of 
the Courts bore no comparison with that of the present day, there 
were twelve Common Law Judges, with the same number of assistant 
Masters as at present; a Lord Chancellor (whose Court was then a 
Court of first instance as well as of appeal) and a Master of the 
Rolls, who were assisted by the Masters in Chancery, officials 
possessing considerable social status, and who discharged important 
functions. The Lord Chancellor dealt with such bankruptcy cases 
as arose in those comparatively simple times. 

The additions to the judicial force made since that period, are, 
to the three principal Courts of Common Law two Judges each, six 
in all; to the Court of Chancery three Vice-Chancellors; and for 
appeals in the first instance two Lords Justices; but, independently 
of the increase of business arising from the growth of wealth and 
population, there are now thrown upon the Common Law Judges the 
business of hearing petitions on disputed elections (formerly dealt 
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with by Parliament itself) and appeals from the decisions of the 
revising barristers; whilst the Chancery Judges have the heavy 
work (new to our times) of what are called ‘‘ winding-up” cases, 
viz., the settlement of the affairs of joint stock companies in liqui- 
dation, besides the various kinds of administrative business confided 
to it in recent years, by various statutes. 

In the subjoined tables, I have given a full statement of the 
numbers of the Judges and subordinate officials of each of the 
Superior Courts, and the number of days in the year during which 
those who occupy judicial or quasi-judicial positions, have sat in 
public, together with the best account I have been able to procure, 
of the amount of business transacted in the several Courts during a 
twelvemonth. 

The changes effected by the new Judicature Act have little, if 
any, bearing on the foregoing statements, which I admit refer 
altogether to the present constitution and personnel of the Courts. 
The same number of Judges and officials, with the same names, and, 
except as to the Judges, the same functions, will continue when the 
Act comes into operation. The Judges, it is true, more especially 
the Common Law Judges, will have jurisdiction confided to them 
which, up to the present time, has been possessed by the Judges of 
other Courts exclusively ; and the procedure of the Courts, especially 
in its earlier stages, may, and probably will be, found to be sim- 
plified ; but the work thrown upon the functionaries I have alluded 
to is not likely to be diminished, on the contrary, it may be found 
to be materially increased. 

How far the attempt to obviate delays by simplification of 
procedure will be effectual, remains to be seen. I can state, on 
the authority of one of the learned Judges, that the Rules of the 
Common Law Courts, promulgated in 1832 with a view to simplify 
the system of pleading and thus to shorten proceedings, rendered it 
far more technical than before, and it was not until the passing of 
the Common Law Procedure Act of 1852 that an effectual remedy 
was applied. An amusing specimen of the game of chess played 
between pleaders in those days, will be found in the case of Armani 
and Castrique, which came before the Court of Exchequer in the 
year 1844, when an action on a foreign Bill of Exchange for 740 frs. 
(to which there was no defence) was hung up for two years, by a 
false though legally justifiable plea, in which the Bill was called an 
“ Inland Bill.” The plaintiff found himself obliged to demur to the 

plea, and had a decision against him, but with leave to amend his 
' Declaration, which was in effect to begin the proceedings anew. 
The defendant’s object, which was doubtless to gain time, was 
effectually attained. 

The Judges of the Courts of Common Law, are sometimes called_ 
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upon to sit as assessors to the Bishops in their respective Courts, as 
has lately happened at Exeter. The Judges of two of the Common 
Law Courts, have hitherto constituted the primary Court of appeal 
for the third, and during the Session of Parliament are called 
upon from time to time to attend the House of Lords, when sitting 
as a Court of ultimate appeal. The primary Court of appeal is 
abolished by the new Judicature Act; but the chiefs will be ex officio 
members of the new Court of appeal, which will have to do the 
work hitherto performed concurrently, by the House of Lords and 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

We will now consider how far the present staff is adequate to 
the performance of the duties as yet required of it, and whether the 
full amount of work which might reasonably be expected of it is 
obtained, and, if not, whether it is the fault of the system, and how 
it can be remedied. 

The true test of the adequacy of the judicial staff, (assuming 
that its powers are exercised to the best advantage, ) 1 is the expe- 
dition with which the business of the Courts is conducted and 
brought to a conclusion. ‘The object of the suitor is to get his case, 
whatever it may be, ended ; and the true interest of the practitioner 
lies in the same direction. That expedition is important to the 
suitor, no one will deny. There is a common impression that the 
practitioner benefits’ by the law’s delay, but nothing can be more 
erroneous. The delays arising from the periods of time which, 
according to the present system of procedure, must elapse between 
certain stages of the proceedings in all the Courts, and the delays 
which arise, especially in the Court of Chancery, from the difficulty 
of getting business proceeded with continuously before the subor- 
dinate judges or chief clerks, is extremely prejudicial to the attorney 
or solicitor. He has to keep the subject-matter more or less sim- 
mering in his mind (which new business would more profitably 
occupy) for an unnecessary length of time, and to look up the facts 
and figures afresh each time he has to attend before the officers 
upon it; and, as he has to bear all the outlay for fees to counsel, 
court fees, as well as his office expenses, the delays referred to 
involve a very serious loss in the interest of money, which the 
few additional attendances engendered by the delay, do not at all 
compensate for. One consequence is, that the work is not so 
well done, and that there is an increase of cost to the suitor with- 
out corresponding benefit to the practitioner, so that all parties 
suffer. 

A considerable time necessarily elapses in bringing a case to a 
hearing; the pleadings, or in other words, the statements on either 
side by which the exact issues to be dealt with by the Judge are 
ascertained, have to be settled, witnesses examined, interrogatories 
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exhibited and answered ;* and in those cases in which the evidence 
is to be adduced in writing, this has to be taken and reduced into 
proper form. But when all this is done, and the Cause, being ripe 
for decision, is set down for hearing, the suitors have not unfre- 
quently to wait six or nine months before it is reached, and if the 
briefs have been delivered, additional fees, called refreshers, are in 
some cases paid to the counsel, for each term that elapses after the 
briefs were received by them. In Chancery there is, in a large 
majority of cases after the first hearing, a reference to the Chief 
Clerk to make inquiries or take accounts, the results of such inquiries 
or account takings being embodied in a report, on the conclusion of 
which the case is again set down for what is called “ Further Con- 
*‘ sideration,’ the decree made on which is the final and really 
important one. From the limited number of the chief clerks, and 
the multiplicity of matters referred to them, great delays are often 
experienced in obtaining appointments to proceed; and a fixed time 
only being allowed for proceeding on each summons, the case, if it 
is found to occupy (as it often does) more than the allotted period 
of time, is adjourned to another day, often at an interval of some 
weeks. I recollect a case in which I was engaged, one in which 
expedition was important, where the chief clerk, eminent in his class 
for industry and capability, was unable to give successive appoint- 
ments at intervals of less than two months. 

Similar delays not unfrequently occur in the offices of the Taxing 
Masters of the Court of Chancery, who appear always to be over- 
weighted. The delays in this. office, often stop the progress of an 
entire Cause. Whatever the importance of the case to the parties 
concerned, and however trivial the question of costs may be, the 
course of the Court is to have all bills of costs which are to be paid 
by its direction submitted to a Taxing Master (who has no previous 
knowledge of the business, and sits in a very different locality to 
the other Chancery officials), and generally to have the taxation 
complete before the final order or decree is made. | 

In a letter which appeared in the ‘Times ”’ of the 26th January 
from a firm of solicitors, it was stated that on the 15th July last 
they applied at the office of one of the Taxing Masters in Chancery 
for an appointment to tax some bills of costs in a suit, but were 
told that the office was quite full, and that there was no chance of 
obtaining an appointment before the long vacation, which turned 
out to be the case. On the 3rd of November they again applied, 
and obtained an appointment for the 3rd December, being the 
earliest day that could be named, the arrears left at the closing of 

* In Chancery a defendant is, by the rules of the Court, allowed four weeks to 


answer the statements in the bill, but even this time is extended, almost as a 
matter of course, on application to the Judge. 
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the office for the long vacation having been so large. They add that 
a considerable loss was occasioned to their clients by this delay; 
that the Taxing Masters, as well as all the departments of the 
Court of Chancery, are underhanded, and that, in their opinion, its 
business would be largely increased if facilities were given for its 
transaction in a reasonable time. Some profane and shortsighted 
persons would perhaps say that such increase would not be an 
unmixed advantage to the community; but it is clear that those 
who need the aid of the Court ought to be able to obtain it promptly, 
and not find it choked with the business of other people. 

I ought not to omit to mention, that the apparent expedition 
with which some Judges of the Court of Chancery have got through 
the business of their Courts, is attributable to the practice of throw- 
ing upon the Chief Clerks important duties, which they were not 
originally intended to perform. It has often been urged that an 
addition to the number of Judges of this Court would enable them 
to work out in chambers their own decrees, while the facts and cir- 
cumstances were fresh in their minds, leaving the Chief Clerks to’ 
dispose of the administrative business, which is now too often kept 
waiting for the consideration and discussion of important questions 
of principle, that would be more properly dealt with by the Judges. 
Another great want is that of readier access to the Judge. If there 
were the same facility of appeal from the Chief Clerk to the J udge, 
as there is from a solicitor’s clerk to his principal, as there easily 
might be if a Judge sat in chambers three days in each week, much 
valuable time would be saved. In a report of a very large com- 
mittee of solicitors to the Council of the Incorporated Law Society, 
made in the year 1851, it was represented as “ essential to the proper 
“‘ and speedy administration of Chancery business, that to each Court 
- “ there should be appointed two Judges, who should sit in Court 
“and chambers alternately, each working out in chambers his 
*‘own decrees.”” This report was afterwards submitted for the 
consideration of Parlhament: see vol. xiii, ‘‘ House of eset, 
“* Reports, 1852.” 

The Chief Clerks and Taxing Masters sit about 210 days out of 
the 365, from 10 to 4. In vacation one Chief Clerk attends for all 
the Courts four days in the week for two hours, and one Taxing 
Master is available, that is to say, within call, although I believe his 
services are seldom, if ever, invoked. “The Chief Clerks frequently 
work over office hours, indeed the preparation of their reports 
(technically called certificates) could hardly be got through, during 
the period of the day allotted to the sittings in public. The Taxing 
Masters also, frequently devote their evenings, to the perusal of 
papers. 

The delays at common law are less severely felt, but still the 
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work is always more or less in arrear, and a fresh arrangement of 
business between the Judges of the various Courts, which may be the 
result of the new Judicature Act, will not lessen the total quantity to 
be got through. ‘This is manifestly too great for the present staff, 
the increase of labourers not having by any means kept pace math 
the increase of the work to be done. 

In the answers furnished by the Incorporated Law Society to 
the Judicature Commission last year, it was observed that for the 
transaction of Chancery business, which is by its nature much 
heavier and involving much larger amounts, there is a great dispro- 
portion between the number of the Judges of that Court, and of the 
Courts of Common Law. There are only four of the former sitting 
as Judges of first instance, while there are eighteen of the latter. 
The work of the former, or rather the time occupied by them in 
hearing contentious cases in Chancery, will be greatly increased by 
the new system, which will shortly be inaugurated, of taking 
evidence in most cases vivdé voce in court; and one of them, the 
Master of the Rolls, is to be an ew officio member of the new Court of 
appeal. Of this Court, the three Chiefs of the Common Law Courts, 
and the Master of the Rolls will be, e# officio, members, and will be 
necessarily, thus, largely withdrawn from the ordinary work of their 
Courts. 

I feel bound to say that the work of the Judges and of their 
officials, (with some not very important exceptions) is considered by 
the profession to be well and conscientiously performed. The old 
sinecure offices are all, or nearly all, abolished, and the annual cost 
to the State for compensations for the abolished sinecures, are 
gradually coming toanend. There is, however, one office connected 
with the Court of Chancery which still holds on, with all the 
dignified apathy of a functionless department. This is the Writ 
Clerks and Record Office, the business of which is very much 
limited to the supplying of stamps by which fees are collected, ana 
the custody and furnishing copies of the Chancery records. The busi- 
ness, which is obviously one of routine, could be, and is, I believe, 
entirely done by the subordinate officers, who, I should wish to say, 
are obliging and useful in their sphere; yet, up to the present time, 
there are maintained at the head of this department three officials 
with salaries of 1,200/. per annum each, whose chief ostensible 
function is, and for many years has been, to perform the mechanical 
duty of administering oaths in chancery, for which a charge on 
the deponent is made for the benefit of the Chancery Fee Fund, of 
1s. 6d. per oath. 

It has been thought by some, that the expense and delay of legal 
proceedings, especially those relating to commercial matters, might 
be materially diminished by the adoption of Tribunals of Commerce, 
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or Courts of reconciliation. The experience of arbitrations, however, 
is not favourable to the withdrawal of contentious proceedings from 
the legal tribunals. In all important cases, a barrister is either the 
arbitrator or assessor; counsel are employed on both sides, and the 
meetings are fixed, and as frequently postponed, to meet the engage- 
ments of these gentlemen. The want of authoritative control on 
the part of the arbitrator (I speak in a moral rather than a legal 
sense) leaves the suitor and the solicitors at the mercy of the counsel 
employed, as to the dates at which the meetings are fixed, and the 
time to be devoted to them, and thus delays and consequent expense 
are largely multiplied. Moreover, the Judge and his assessor (if 
there be one) as well as the attorneys and counsel employed, have 
to be paid by the disputants. Some of the leading counsel do not 
think it necessary to attend, after having positively agreed to do so, 
and nevertheless insist on being paid their full fee, as if they had 
taken part in each sitting. 

It is true that the new Act provides for referring cases to 
Official or Special Referees, and directs that they shall sit de 
die im diem; but, it is impossible to judge how far this direction 
will be acted on; or with what amount of discretion as to length 
of sittings, even if continuous sittings take place, the Referees may 
consider themselves invested. There can be little doubt that from 
the courtesy which is always shown to the bar, and by solicitors 
to each other, arrangements for meetings will be made to bend 
largely to suit the convenience of the practitioners, whenever the 
presiding functionary holds any position short of the dignity of a 
judge. 

Commercial tribunals, holding sittings at fixed periods and 
clothed with power to enforce their decisions, might be able to 
command more regular attendance; but even if commercial men of 
sufficient eminence and ability could be found, who will be willing 
to give their time to the work as judges, which is more than 
doubtful, lawyers would be engaged to get up and conduct all cases 
of importance, and we should thus merely have the proceedings of 
the ordinary Courts of justice, reproduced under another name. 
During the last seven years, there have been several instances in 
which the affairs of insolvent companies have, from their vastness 
and intricacy, been referred by special Act of Parliament to the 
arbitration of individuals, who were in every case retired Lord 
Chancellors—in one instance an eminent lay Peer being joined 
with an ex-Chancellor. These arbitrators were invested with an 
absolute discretion; and their awards possess, so far as regards the 
subject-matters referred, the force and authority of a statute. 

In my own opinion, the real cause of the delays in the adminis- 
tration of justice arises from, Ist, the want of a sufficient judicial 
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force, especially in the Court of Chancery ; and, ond, the occurrence 
of what are technically called, Vacations. 

If there were more Chancery Judges, they might oral through in 
chambers a great deal of work which is now taken in hand by their 
subordinates, with a necessary subsequent reference or appeal to 
themselves; and the Judges would be able to sit regularly in 
chambers during the day, instead of coming there after six hours of 
hard work, in a more or less exhausted condition of mind. 

In the Taxing Master’s offices, the great want is of assistant 
clerks, to do the routine work of checking lengths of documents, 
vouching disbursements, and the like. In the answers furnished by. 
the Incorporated Law Society to the Judicature Commission already 
referred to, it was stated that, in their opinion, it would be advan- 
tageous to the suitor to consolidate the duties of the Taxing Master 
and Chief Clerks, and that as much as practicable of the business 
relating to the same suit should be transacted before one officer and 
his staff, who would for the most part have the whole circumstances 
of the particular case within his own knowledge, and be accordingly 
better able to do justice to the suitor and the solicitor, than is arrived 
at under the present system. 

Some change in regard to the vacations, will probably be effected 
by the new Judicature Act. The old division of the legal year into 
terms,.is abolished, and the Sovereign is empowered to make new 
regulations, on the recommendation of the council of Judges, in 
regard to the vacations to be observed—but, in the meantime, mat- 
ters are to remain in statu gquo—and we have no assurance that there 
is any intention of materially lessening the time, during which all 
legal business with which the Courts have to deal, (except that 
which is of a most pressing nature) is supposed to slumber. To 
many it seems remarkable, that there should be any period during 
which the machinery of justice is allowed to stand still. Banking 
and commercial business goes on without interruption throughout 
the year; the faculty of medicine has no adjournment during which 
only cases of the most urgent character can receive attention; land 
is bought and sold without reference to the signs of the zodiac into 
which the sun has entered; and the ministers of religion pursue 
their daily work, at all times and through all seasons. .Themis is 
the only divinity, that seems to require a prolonged repose for her 
priests and acolytes. No doubt the Judges and their subordinates, 
like other people, require a holiday to recruit their powers, which 
are often severely tried; but, with a proper system of relays, there 
need be no cessation of judicial work throughout the year; while 
each Judge and official would have a fair amount of rest from his 
labours. , 

There is a considerable annual sum paid by way of pensions to 
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retired Judges, and compensations for loss of offices which have 
been from time to time abolished. According to the Finance 
Accounts recently printed, the judicial pensions in Great Britain in 
the year ended the 31st of March last, amounted to 47,763/., and in 
Ireland 19,509/. In the year ended the 3lst of March last, the 
compensation for officers in the Court of Chancery amounted to 
6,337/. 5s. 8d. The Rev. Thomas Thurlow, as Keeper or Clerk of 
the Hanaper, has 4,628/., and in addition 398/. 10s. 11d. com- 
pensation as late Prothonotary, Court of Pleas, Durham; and 
7,352/. 14s. 6d. as Patentee of Bankrupts, London. There are 
forty-eight persons receiving annual compensations for the abolished 
Courts of Requests, amounting to 6,643/. gs. 4d.; one as much as 
3,100/. a-year. The amount paid in the financial year ended the 
dist of March as “ compensations” to officers of the late Hccle- 
siastical Royal Peculiars, and other Testamentary Courts in Eng- 
land and Ireland (including 124l. gs. paid in Ireland), was 
75,830/. -s. 11d. Twelve officers of the late Marshalsea Court, 
receive in pensions 1,482/. a-year. 

The compensations paid to Proctors, did not include the loss of 
office as practitioners in the Ecclesiastical Courts. Sir R. Phillimore 
has recently decided that they have still the exclusive privilege of 
practising there; and, as the race is rapidly dying out, the business 
must come to a standstill unless the Legislature applies a remedy, 
or the litigant parties are willing to conduct their cases in 
person. 

My account of the Courts would be manifestly incomplete, if I 
omitted to refer to those officers, who are known to the public by 
the familiar names of Attorneys and Solicitors. These designations 
are more properly applied to them when engaged in the prosecution 
or defence of legal proceedings; but, as is well known, the larger 
part of their time is devoted to business unconnected with the 
Courts, and which abroad is conducted by notaries and hommes 
@ affaires. 

There are between 10,000 and 11,000 attorneys and solicitors on 
the roll for England and Wales, who take out annual certificates to 
practise. Their remuneration is to some extent, though not entirely, 
regulated by a scale fixed at the beginning of the present century, 
and which, by making remuneration largely dependent on the length 
of documents, tended unwisely to encourage prolixity. 

They are admitted to practise in the various Courts by the 
Judges, and are liable to be struck off the rolls for misconduct, by 
the same authority. Whether it is on the whole expedient to leave 
this very large power in the hands of dignitaries who are appointed 
from among the barristers, with whom the attorneys and solicitors 
are in constant intercourse, may be open to question. It cannot be 
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alleged that in recent times the power has been used with undue 
severity ; some perhaps might think it has been at times too 
leniently exercised; but a narrative introduced into an admirable 
biography of Lord Kenyon, which appeared some thirty years ago 
in the ‘ Law Magazine,” will show what power for mischief such _ 
authority, vested in an arbitrary and prejudiced, though well- 
meaning Judge, may confer. The narrative was as follows :-— 

“The effect of this intemperate mode of administering justice, 
‘‘my memory recalls with painful recollection in the case of a 
“‘ Mr. Lawless, an attorney and an honourable member of that pro- 
‘“‘ fession. He was involved in the groundless and general proscrip- 
“tion of the day. Complaint was made to the Court against him 
“‘ for some imputed misconduct, grounded on an affidavit which the 
“event proved was a mass of falsehood and misrepresentation ; but 
‘it being on oath, and the charges serious, it was thought sufficient 
“to entitle the party applying to a rule to show cause why 
‘Mr. Lawless should not answer the matters of the affidavit. He 
** could have no opportunity of answering them till he was served 
‘“‘ with the rule, and had obtained copies of the affidavits on which 
“it was granted. Natural justice would point out, and the practice 
‘¢ of the Court was conformable to it, that he should be heard in 
‘‘ answer to them before he was convicted. For that purpose a day 
‘fis given by the rule on which the party is to show cause, during 
‘‘ which time everything is considered as suspended. ‘This indul- 
“‘ gence was refused to Mr. Lawless, though the rule was obtained 
‘on an ex parte statement before any opportunity was afforded him 
“to answer the charges, or to be heard in his defence. Lord 
‘*¢ Kenyon, in addition to the common form of the Court’s assent to 
*“‘ the application, which is in these words, addressed to the counsel: 
‘“< Take a rule to show cause,’. added ‘and let Mr. Lawless be 
‘“* “suspended from practising, until the rule is disposed of.’ He 
“ happened to be present in Court when this unexampled judgment 
‘‘ was pronounced, and heard the sentence which led to his ruin; he 
‘rose in a state of most bitter agitation. ‘My Lord, I entreat you 
“to recall that judgment; the charge is wholly unfounded; sus- 
‘* “pension will lead to my ruin; I have eighty causes now in my 
“ “office.” What was Lord Kenyon’s reply to this supplicatory 
“appeal to him! ‘So much the worse for your clients who have 
“employed such aman! You shall remain suspended until the 
“* “Court decides on the rule.’ 

“The rule came on to be heard at a future day, after the 
‘ affidavits on the part of Mr. Lawless had been filed. The charges 
‘against him were found to be wholly without foundation, and 
‘‘ the rule was accordingly discharged. Mr. Lawless was in conse- 
‘* quence restored to his profession, but not to his character or peace 
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‘“‘of mind. He sank under the unmerited disgrace to which he had 
* been subjected, and died of a broken heart.” 

It is not improbable that under changes which are in contem- 
plation in relation to both branches of the legal profession, the 
government of our own body, and the power of suspension or 
removal from its ranks, may be entrusted to the Council of the 
Incorporated Law Society, just as the members of the bar are 
subjected to the authority of the several Inns of Court, which 
consist of persons of their own Order. 

The appellation of “attorney ’”’ will cease to exist when the new 
Judicature Act comes into operation. After that event we shall, 
borrowing a term from the professional nomenclature of Scotland, 
become “ Solicitors of the Supreme Court.” 

My paper, the preparation of which was undertaken originally 
at the instigation of your late President, while he filled the Chair, 
was intended only to have afforded statistical information in regard 
to our legal tribunals and course of procedure; but I have been led 
almost insensibly to touch upon the question of the sufficiency of 
our judicial force for the work assigned it, and my task has been 
rendered more difficult than I anticipated, from the want of facility 
for getting complete returns, and from the fact of there being a new 
Judicature Act coming into operation, the effect of which cannot be 
at present correctly estimated. Should these remarks, however, 
be in any degree instrumental in effecting improvements, or in 
initiating a movement in what I deem the right direction, I shall 
have reason to thank my friend for having induced me to take up 
the subject, and I shall feel that what little labour the work has 
cost me will not have been bestowed in vain. 
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APPENDIX. 


Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 


The Committee is composed of the Lord President, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the Lord Justices of the Court of Appeal 
in Chancery, the Lord Chief Justices of the Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas, 
the Lord Chief Baron of Exchequer, the Judges of the Court of Probate and 
High Court of Admiralty; also such Prelates as are Privy Councillors, and all 
Privy Councillors who have held any of the offices before mentioned, with four 
paid Judges and the following subordinate officers :—An Indian Assessor, a Clerk 
of Appeals, a Registrar, a Registrar in Admiralty and Ecclesiastical Causes. 


CHANCERY. 


Vice-Chancellors’ 


Court of Appeal. Rolls Court. Courts. 


Tur Lorp Cuan-| Tur Lorps!| Master or THE | Three Vice-CHan- 
CELLOR JUSTICES ROLLs CELLORS 7 


A principal Secretary | Two Secretaries; Three Chief Clerks| Nine Chief Clerks 


A Secretary of Pre- 
sentations 

A Registrar in 
Lunacy 

A Serjeant-at-Arms 


(three to each) 
A Chief Secretary 
Three Secretaries 
A Secretary of | (one to each) 
Causes 


In all seven Judges and twelve Chief Clerks. 


Seven Taxing Masters in Chancery. 


Seven Chief Clerks 
Seven Junior Clerks 


Three Clerks of Records and Writs, 
Chancery Lane. 


Fifteen Subordinate Clerks 


Chancery Registrar’s Office. 
Twelve Registrars 
Fifteen Principal Clerks 
Twelve Junior 
Two Entering 
Two Bag Bearers 


? 


9) 


Examiners’ Office. 


Two Examiners 
Two Sworn Clerks 


Masters in Lunacy. 


Two Masters 

Chief Clerk 

Two Report Clerks 
Three First Class Clerks 


‘Six Second Class __,, 


Office of Registrar in Lunacy. 


Registrar 
Chief Clerk 
Three Junior Clerks 


COMMON LAW. 


Court of Queen’s Bench. 


Court of Common Pleas. 


Court of Exchequer. 


——— 


Lorp Cuter Justice oF | Lorp Cuter Justice! Lorp CHIEF BARon 


ENGLAND 


F ive Puisne Justices 
Five Masters 


Five Puisne Justices| Five Puisne Barons 
Five Masters 


Five Masters 


In all eighteen Judges and fifteen Masters. 
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Master’s Office. Common Pleas Office. Eachequer Office. 
Master’s Clerk 
~Judgment Office Clerk Chief Clerk Taxing Department, three 
Rule Office Clerk Clerks 
Writ Office _,, Judgment Department, three 
Appearance _,, Judgment Clerk Clerks 
Treasury Writ Department, three 
Clerks 
Crown Office. Writs Clerk Rule Department, three 
Queen’s Coroner and Clerks 
Attorney Bail Department, three 
Master Record Clerk Clerks 
Three Clerks Sealer of Executions 
Miscellaneous. 
Courts or ProzaTE AND Divorce anp Marrrmoniat Catsts. 
Judge | Secretary | Four Registrars 
Registry of Court of Probate. 
Record Keepers | Sealer 
ADMIRALTY Count. 
Judge Admiralty Advocate 
Secretary Queen’s Proctor 
Queen’s Advocate-General Admiralty ,, 
Registry. 
Registrar | Assistant Registrar | Chief Clerk 
Marshal's Office. 
Marshal | Chief Clerk 
ECCLESIASTICAL CouURTS. 
Court of Arches. 
Dean of the Arches | Registrar | Apparitor General 
Court of Faculties. 
Master | Registrar | Two Deputy Registrars 
Clerk and Record Keeper 
_ Vicar- General's Office. 
Vicar-General | Registrar | Record Keeper 
The Bishop of London’s Consistory Court. 
Judge | Two Registrars | Apparitor 
Deputy Apparitor and Record Keeper 
Court oF BANKRUPTCY. 
Chief Judge Two Taxing Masters 
Senior Registrar Official Assignee 
Five Registrars Receiver in Insolvent Estates 
Registrar for Arrangement Proceedings | Superintendent Clerk of Records 
Comptroller Registry Office Clerk 


Lanp ReoistRy OFFICE. 
Registrar | Assistant Registrar | Chief Clerk 
Registry of Judgments, Executions, &c., as charges on land 


County Courts. 
There are in all sixty Judges of County Courts, to each of which is attached 


a Registrar with Assistant Clerks. 
D2 


A alley 
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Return of Proceedings in the Court of Chancery for the Year ending the 1st day 
of November, 1873. 


Original Courts. 


Appellate Courts. 


Lord Lord Master | Vice- | Vice-.| Vice- 
har Chancellor | Lords of the Chan- | Chan- | Chan- 

““~ | and Lords | Justices cellor | cellor | cellor 
cellor. | Justices. Rolls. | Malins. | Bacon.| Wickens 


eee: | eS | | LS | SS 


Nature of Proceedings. Totals. 


. Pleas awaiting a hearing at et 1G Vs ai! wy 1 alls, ce ba 
commencement of the year 
Set down during the year............ he) ae — — I 2 1| — 
Heard NEE kg ee —_ — — I 3 —|— 
Otherwise disposed of... — — — TF — —|— 
Awaiting a hearing at the end ot re a4 5 ‘ad J 
Of the Year ....csccersesereseeoees 
. Demurrers awaiting a hearing at 
the commencement of ie — _ — 2 6 I 9 
ORB cc netvoicengen nen opened atv batten 
Set down during the year..........-. — — — 16 34 chy hoe We 
Heard ee Pe eee: 5 —— —~ — 13 30 6 13 
Otherwise disposed of .........++0+ re — — 2 1 1T{ — 
Awaiting a hearing at the end 
of ee at AS } "*"e ae a 3 9 Di ke 
. Exceptions to Pleadings await- 
ing a hearing at the com: | — — — — ~-- = 3 
mencement of the year........ 
Set down during the year............ _— — — 4 14 —| 138 
Heard Apatite ee tb | — — — 4 12 — 9 
Otherwise disposed Of  ....... — — — — 1 — 2 
Awaiting a hearing at the end Fis iss Ri 34 1 si 5 


Of the Yeaxr’......scceccecrerseoresseee 


.. Motion for Decree awaiting | 


hearing at the commence- — — _— 94 54 54 |. 75 
ment of the year .......000000 
Set down during the year............ — — 6 329 ©| 434 | 168 | 366 
Heard A Wer try — — 6 285 | 805 | 129 | 263 


b] 
Otherwise disposed of... — — — 
Awaiting a hearing at the end 
ot the year seit a ons att, 
. Causes awaiting a hearing at the 
commencement of the year } 
Set down during the year 
Heard - 
Otherwise disposed of ..........00. 
Awaiting a hearing at the end | 
of the year 


eae eeererere 


Or 


beeen Creme eweeeei eens 


. Special Cases awaiting a hear- 


ing at the commencement of — —- — I 9 1 
the year * Srmien.caeeie asthe vstenes. 
Set down during the year............ — — ae I 6 6 
Heard 2 Oe Eidos 3 — —- on 2 5 —| 11 
Otherwise disposed of... —- -—— — — 2 —| — 
Awaiting a hearing at the end 8 6 


OL, CHO YORE den dearrncesedhsiaeeveenate 
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Return of Proceedings in the Court of Chancery—Contd. 


Appellate Courts. Original Courts. 


Nature of Proceedings, Lord Lord Master | Vice- | Vice- | Vice- | Totals. 
«! han. Chancellor | Lords Spt Chan- | Chan-| Chan- 
and Lords | Justices. cellor | cellor |_cellor 


cellor. | Justices. Rolls. | Malins. | Bacon.| Wickens 
_ Causes and Matters for further 
directions and further con- 
sideration awaiting a hear- — — — 30 25 18 29 | 102 
ing at the commencement of 
TNO FEAL wveki....4-.008 Retr osponss ice. os 
Set down during the year............ _ — ——= 4.482, | 141 77 | 204 | 604 

~ Heard Age ae SOPs — a — | 182 | 1385 84 | 207 | 608 
Otherwise disposed of ................ — — — 3 li ie nt 5 
Awaiting a hearing at the end 

of the ‘¥OAT 5.0.54 3 a eee Aa ie eS ri a oy = 93 
Rehearings and Appeals await- 
ing a hearing at the com: | ae — 40 — — san iets 40 
mencement of the year ........ 
Set down during the year............ — — 79 — — |—|]— 79 
Heard A eae 13 28 58 _ — — — 99 
Otherwise disposed of ............... —- — 10 —- — —|— 10 
Awaiting a hearing at the end pe a 10 wis si dd all pay bs 
NO NORE sc cii oc; cca. corvesss.oors 
Appeal Motions awaiting a 
hearing at the cmc —_ — 17 oe i elie — Ry 
ment of the year. ............... 

_ Set down during the yeav............ — — 96 _— — |—|]— 96 
Heard ee Ss... & 3 25 59 — — — — 87 
Otherwise disposed of ................ =< — 5 — —- |—-}]— 5 
Awaiting a hearing at the end a iit 21 Ee bailed baits Fs fend ay: 
ERIC VORP oliliccnvstcesevyssacces.: 

Appeals from County Courts 
awaiting a hearing at if — — — _ 5 ree? Wt oe 5 
commencement of the year 
Set down during the year............ — = = ara 3 /—|]— 13 
Heard <at> Lane _ — _ a 13 ee 2 

| Otherwise disposed of ................ — — _ on i —_|— I 

Awaiting a hearing at the end er a ee agi prt POR aa 4 
YE CE ee Sa 2 

Appeals from the County Pala- 
tine of Lancaster awaiting a ee = 9 Re hes tale wc 4 
hearing at the commence- 

1s ment of the year ................. 

Set down during the yeav............ —_ — 2 — — |—]}] — 2 
Heard PI es feisona zee — — 4 — i — = 4 

_ Otherwise disposed of ................ — comme —- naa 25 gah boas Pinar bins 
Awaiting a hearing at the end {e be a isc ae rey 4s 

OF HE YET voeessescssrsrsseeseeeeen 
Appeals from the  Vice- 

Wardens of the Stannaries = te 2 1 a oe Ay as os : 
awaiting a hearing at the 
commencement of the year 
_ Set down during the year............ _— — 2 as Se ct ror ell ex. : 
' Heard ae a — 3 oa ea eed ih ace t 3 


3) 
Otherwise disposed of ............4+ 7 aoe a Tot “MNS 
_ Awaiting a hearing at the end | |. 
PEE TALE YORT ....ccassorsconsensseeseoass 


— — ee ee 
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Return of Proceedings in the Court of Chancery—Contd. ) 
en 
Appellate Courts. Original Courts. 


Master | Vice- | Vice- | Vice- } Totals. 
Chan: Chancellor | Lords of tue Chan- | Chan-} Chan- 

" and Lords | justices. cellor | cellor | _cellor 
cellor. | Justices. Rolls. Malins. | Bacon.| Wickens 


— | Ef fe Oe li eee 


Nature of Proceedings. Lord Lord 


— — — 


13. Trial with a Jury awaiting a 
hearing at the commen 
ment of the year ........008 

Set down during the year............ <= — no 
Heard foe kk, PahEhiS — _— — 
Otherwise disposed Of... — — — 
Awaiting a hearing at the end 


GE the EAT, ...0.5-:.-jresesereeenyooe? 


a hearing at the commence- 
Ment Of (tM6. Years s-c.d00h.-<00c5 
Set down during the yeav............ — —- — 
Heard copa yeaa — — — 
Otherwise disposed Of... — = -— 
Awaiting a hearing at the end 
OF the Oar secisteeecestys--dveoneres: 


14. Trial without a Jury mmense 


15. Orders made on the hearing 
of Appeal Petitions 0 


16. Orders made on the hearing 
of Petitions under the Com- 
panies Acts 1862 and 1867 

17. Orders made on the hearing of 
Other petitiONS visser 


18. Orders made on the hearing of 
special MOTIONS ....sserersees 


summonses drawn up by the 


19. Orders made in chambers on 
TOPISETATS — sscsvccssseorseserserseenens 


ters adjourned, from cham- 


90, Orders made in court on mat- 
POLS oecatarcaucaccd aeons one geoaees 


21. Orders on motions on petitions 125 
OUD COUPSO) saivuesetiees «2a. <-caneiab as 7 


bo 
bo 


or delivery of stock or other 
BOCUTELIOR: | ecsvesisiusalas debe deoouct 


. Certificates for sale or transfer, 
A 3 19 


23. Cases standing for judgment 
at the commencement of the —_— 


~ 


24. Cases standing for judgment 
at the end of the year ........ i 
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5. Number of days each of the 


‘6. Number of causes, &c., trans- 


{3 


4 


'e Number of cases referred to 


' 


“a 


‘ 


ee GR Tn I TT, A 


—— 


ee ee 


1 


- 


Nickens. 


Appellate Courts. Original Courts. 
Nature of Proceedings. Lord Lord Master | Vice- | Vice- | Vice- } Totals. 
i; Chan: Chancellor | Lords Berens Chan- | Chan-| Chan- { 


and Lords | Justices. cellor | cellor| cellor 
cellor. | Justices. Rolls. | Malins. | Bacon.| Wickens 


judges sat in court Sung 25* 51 LEP TOC al Tt) laos 175|| | — 
MMOL Sere ricelgrigciocssdeds+scese 


ferred from each judge to 
other branches of the court, 


pe hs 0) Pas Ae ee 
Judge from whom transferred...) — — — — | 100 | — 180 
3 20 | — — 100 —_— 80 180 


the conveyancing counsel of — — — ae = 7 
TRE ewes certis oxen es ct vonriss 


* Tn addition, the Lord Chancellor sat one day on the Judicial Committee of the Privy 


‘Jouncil, and twenty days in the House of Lords on the hearing of appeals. 


+ In addition the Lord Justice James sat two days, and the Lord Justice Mellish twenty-two 


lays on the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 


{~ OF these days the Lord Chancellor sat seventy-one days for the Master of the Rolls. 
§ In addition the Vice-Chancellor Bacon sat thirty-one days as chief judge in bankruptcy. 
|| Of these days the Lord Justice James sat twenty-nine days for the Vice-Chancellor 


COURT OF CHANCERY. 


Business Disposed of in Year Business awaiting a Hearing at the 
ending 1st November, 1873. End of 1873. 
Med Soh EE, AERO rh Tere PE PEPER BEY ee I 
Pleas and Demurrers” ................ 70 ; 
; to Plead; : Demiurrers :o2.¢5i0 Rees sete eee 26 
Bee aeons 2 Se abea te ~~ | Exceptions to Pleadings ................ 6 
Motions for Decree ............000 1,156 : 
Motions for Decredi.....d.c.inecss.: 444. 
see 156 C 
ao . RULGOA uc dlnearcReotaatonsvacetattgsavstdiossst 124 
sa aca 2° | Special Cases. m-cnrinrnronr mn te 
Furt er BPOECIOUS \..5c000der--cneners Ea is eae oe et ee ee 
Rehearings and Appeals ............ 208 directions and consideration 
Appeals from County Courts .... 14 | Rehearings and Appeals ................ 10 
nee cee ae Appeal Motions .......sessseeseiee 21 
an jjournments from : ; 
Chambers, being business of 4,828 | Appeals from County Courts ........ 4 
the summary jurisdiction Causes standing for Judgment .... 1 
PE OEE su secsenscssey enero osesee0s 7093 Geran FOCAL: Gis rc., sacspnateae 745 
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Court of Chancery, CHAMBER Business. 
—_——$—$ —$ 


Total of all the Chambers. 


Nature of Proceedings. Number. Amount.  [000’s omitted.] 


1868. | 1869.| 1870.| 1871.} 1872.] 1868. | 1869. | 1870.} 1871.| 1872. 


ee | | | | Sf | | 8 |) | ———_ 


Number issued of sum- =f £ £ £ £ 
monses to originate 
proceedings, viz.— 

For the administra- | : 
tion of estates .... J 479 
Under the Chari- \ 
table Trusts Acts 
For the appoint- 
ment of guardians 
and maintenance 53 
DL WANs aisc.te-ss 
For other purposes 264| 328} 276] 256) 243) — a _ —- 


448} 447] — | — | — | — | —@ 


Number issued of) 
summonses, not 
being summonses t 26,191 |26,271 |26,644 |26,809 |26,750] — — — —_ _ 
to originate pro- | 
BEOUIIOS Fan cnas: 4 


Number of orders made, 
vizZ.— 

Of the class drawn 
up by the regis- }| 8,381] 8,761] 9,104] 9,779| 9,877] — — — — — 
ENGIN Biers. ctteaacatde.' ans 

Of the class drawn \ 


id = — 
up in chambers 9,998 | 9,678 | 9,287] 9,223] 9,661] — — 


Number of orders 
brought into 
chambers for pro- 
secution, other -| 2,043 | 2,164] 2,241] 2,267] 2,256 
than orders for 
winding up com- | 
PAMICS a, ge fittysine ») 
Number of orders 
brought ie] 


chambers for 93 68] 101 63 oe 
winding up com- 


PAVERS) ora ue obvi? | 
Number of adver- :, & 
tisements issued #1057.) T0801. 4;205)) Ao 11 by (1,003 


Number of debts 
claimed and at 11,584 |18,417 |18,425 |21,210 |19,156 
judicated on ........ 
Amount of debts 
PLOVO 6 55 .cs eiten vse } 


Number of contribu- } 
tories after argu- | 
ment included in +] 9,263] 3,568] 5,342] 9,649 9,149 
lists of contribu- | 
LOLIOS ster elven J 
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Total of all the Chambers. 


Nature of Proceedings. Number. Amount.  [000’s omitted.] 


1868. | 1869. | 1870. | 1871.| 1872.] 1868. | 1869.| 1870.| 1871.| 1872. 


£ £ £ £ £ 


| 1 om of contribu- 
tories excluded 
from lists of con- 
tributories............ 

Amount of calls 
made under — | — | — | 8537, 3,818,| 2,084] 1,972,| 429, 
ing up companies 


orders for wind- 
Amount of divi- 
dends ordered to 
to be paid to cre- 
te 2 aa Oe 
Amount ordered to 


be refunded to 
contributories . 


eae a Te 2,963, 3,533)|] 2,210, 944, 247, 


passed, other than 1,488 | 1,417] 1,918] 1,946] 1,837], — os re 


receivers accounts 
Amount of receipts Tar Bue — {11,929,| 6,718, 112,677, 
BHGYCIN, sessecssccesess 
-Amount of dis- 
_bursements and 
| allowancestherein 
| Number of receivers’ 
| accounts passed 

| Amount of receipts 
si MMEANCTEIN ..,.........000. 
Amount of dis- 


I - — — — |11,322,] 5,859, /11,554. 
bursements =| — — — —_ 5,154,| 2,501, | 3,251,| 2 


790| 7571 894) — cae —— 
a he oa — | 6,781, 3,198,| 3,061, 2 


' allowancestherein 
‘Number of sales of 
| estates under 
orders of court... 
_ Amount realised by 2,339,| 2,626, | 1,987 
| sales of estates... ; 
| Yumber of titles al 
other matters di- 


rected to be inves- 456| 495} «s40o]} 567) 561] — — | — = a 
tigated by the con- 
veyancing counsel ) 

Yumber of certifi-|| | .. re Ti pis ‘Ss a 
cates filed ............ Bets 0827952) Aes | 25847 


\Yumber of appoint- 
ments (by sum- 
monses, adjourn- ¢ |68,313 [70,115 |74,006 |74,199 |75,534] — — — 
ment or other- 
wise) paones of 


fs of orders under 


which accounts a 3,465 | 3,999) 3,760] 4,069 4595]. oT, roa 


inquiries were pending 
at date of return ......... 


ing up companies then i 43 8 493 575 581 598], — — — 
MATE airy ys adieg a naie coveee P 
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COMMON LAW. 
Business in Banco Disposed of during 1873. 


Queen’ Co Total of 
Bei ah. Pleds. Exchequer. Three ees 
Motions for New Trial, &c. .... 210 173 231 614 
Other Special Motions, De- Ae 
murrers, and Special casa ee teh ie rg Y 
ROLAE >. dsaspecetaonuns git aie — — — |. 1,326 
Number of Nisi Prius Causes . 
teed in 1878 © cssig estes ‘ats ast a #392 
(London and Middlesex) 
Grand total ......ccsc0ee -= a — 2,628 
Number of Causes entered - ‘ 
foritriel 111) £373) cieenen 209 774 897 25576 


(London and Middlesex) 


Arrears of Business in Banco at ind of Michaelmas Term, 1873. 


4 Total | Exchequer Chamber 
Queen’s| Common Recheetectonse Court of Appeal 
Bench.| Pleas. | | Three from 
Courts. | Three other Courts. 


Motions for New Trials, &c.| 76 29 40 145 6 cases for argu- 


' ment 
Special Cases and Demur- 90 +. 33 é { 2 cases for judg- 
POTS ira Vonras) setae tmsy dele «tee ment 
Other Special Motions ........ 9 4 1 7 | = 
Cases standing for Judg- noe 
UCU aS. hes opr reiser Beare : 5 - i Pa. 
LOUIE Se ssneteraas thee — ~- — 241 8 $ 


Remanets of Nisi Prius Causes (London and Middlesex) at End 
of Year 1873. 


Queen’s Bench. Common Pleas. Exchequer. - Total. 
150 26 14 190 
Total arrears of business in- Banco .............sccssssosssscrsesssesasoe 249 
Nisi Pri London and 
4 te Middlesex .... 199 
Grand ‘total i...0 0 ee eee ene 439 
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Discussion 02 Mr. JANSON’S PAPER. 


Mr. Lumuey said, he was by no means satisfied that the delay in courts of law, 
necessarily arose from any incompetency of the judges, either in point of numbers 
or attention. Much time was necessarily occupied by the various incidents 
connected with the investigation of the cases. Where the matters in dispute 
arose in distant parts of the world, it could not be expected that a settlement should 
be come to in a few weeks or even months; again, an intricate partnership could 
not be unravelled without a long and tedious inquiry, which must of necessity 
postpone the decision as to the rights and merits of the different parties, for a 
considerable time. Mr. Janson had given a very full and complete account of the 
proceedings in the superior courts, but he had made no reference to the enormous 
amount of business transacted, promptly and satisfactorily, in the county courts. 
Many cases, which formerly would have been tried with no small amount of delay 
in the superior courts, were now removed to the domestic tribunals, which were 
within easy reach of the litigant parties, and where disputes were settled at very 
little trouble and cost. In the paper, a comparison had been drawn between the 
number of judges at common law and at chancery ; but that difference in number 
arose from the system which had prevailed from ancient times, of permitting one 
judge in chancery to dispose of any matter coming before him, whereas in courts of 
law, three or four judges were always required to decide disputes. Whether the one 
system or the other was most advantageous was a matter of considerable doubt. 
He himself was disposed to think that one judge was not enough, while four were 
too many. Much was to be expected from the new constitution of the courts under 
the Judicature Bill, but, it would, perhaps, have been better if the old designations 
of the courts had been got rid of, or if they had been simply treated as divisional 
courts. Another branch of business was omitted from the paper, namely, that of 
the criminal courts, which occupied so much of the time of the judges. This was 
a serious matter, because it took away the attention of the judges and the officers 
attached to the courts from the civil business. A great many matters disposed of 
in the criminal courts were of a mixed character, much more civil than criminal, yet 
they were treated in a qwasz criminal manner, such -as the proceedings for 
establishing municipal rights, and many of the questions which arose ‘before 
magistrates and the courts of quarter session. Such cases very largely increased 
the demand upon the time of the judges. The legislature had recently thought it 
right to attempt to establish a new court of a very mixed character, composed 
partly of a lawyer and partly of laymen, who were to decide in a certain judicial 
manner those grave questions whick were continually arising, between parties more 
or less interested in matters connected with railways. There were some other 
authorities, such as the chief officers of some of the public departments of the 
State, on whom the legislature had cast the duty of deciding matters in a judicial 
manner, which in former times would have been considered in a court of law. 
The legislature had thus been endeavouring to lighten the business of the courts 
of law, while at the same time other courts had been constituted, in which 
matters were disposed of totally different from any with which our forefathers 
were acquainted. The divorce court had only existed about twenty-five years, 
yet it appeared to have almost as much business for its judge to decide, as any of 
the common law courts. Whether such a court was beneficial to the morality of 
the country, or advantageous in any other way, he could not say; but the business 
there transacted showed. how the increasing wealth and population of the country, 
augmented the demands made upon the judicature. 


Mr. W. J. Bovitt, Q.C., said it would be extremely satisfactory to all 
practitioners, as well as to the public, if some definite notion could be propounded 
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as to. how the delays were to be avoided. These delays were the bane of solicitors, 
the bar, and the judges, but they were all puzzled to find a remedy. Apparently 
improvement could be effected only in one of two ways, either by an increase in 
the judicial staff, or by a redistribution of the business, One great objection which 
the public would have to an increase in the number of judges, was, that it would 
necessarily increase the national expenditure. The amount of work got through 
by the chancery judges, was simply enormous. According to the figures in 
Mr. Janson’s tables, during 1873 2,168 orders were made on the hearing of 
petitions, 1,752 on special motions, 9,038 in chambers on summonses drawn up by 
the registrars, 297 in court on matters adjourned from chambers, in all more than 
13,000 orders by seven judges, This was an amcunt of work which no other 
profession had accomplished ; and if the business increased, as it necessarily must 
with the wealth of the country, he did not know how it could be got through 
without an increase of the judicial staff. If the redistribution of business 
contemplated under the new Judicature Act, only perpetuated the old rules and 
regulations, so that the work would continue to be conducted in the old channels, 
though under different names, no benefit whatever would ensue. There must be 
either a thorough redistribution of the business, or an increase of the judicial staff, 
whichever the public chose. He, however, looked with considerable satisfaction 
upon the tables of the work done by the court of chancery, for they showed that 
the work had been done in a most efficient manner. A great deal of it too was 
done in a very rapid manner, and without any delay whatever, as, for instance, 
injunctions to restrain wrongful acts, such as interference with ancient lights, and 
waste or destruction of property. Within certain limits, the action of the court of 
chancery was more prompt, effective, and decisive than that of any other tribunal 
in the world. It could not be evaded where it was properly exercised, and it 
effectually remedied evils before they reached a height too great for remedy. It 
was a court that was always open for the transaction of urgent necessary business 
and the staying of injustice. The judges of the courts of common law also did 
their work as effectually and ably as any judges possibly could, and when it was 
remembered that the tables contained no account of the criminal or county court 
business, it must be acknowledged that the judicial staff, far from being idle or 
causing delay, did an amount of work almost unparalleled in the judicial statistics 
of any other country. He knew, from experience, that delays occurred in other 
countries as well as in England,—in France, Belgium, Prussia, South Ameriea ; 

but they were often occasioned by the parties themselves, page} the courts got all 


the abuse. 


Mr. J. T. Hamuick rejoiced that these important questions were now 
regarded by the light of statistics. He considered that a great waste of judicial 
power took place in the common law court. Disputes of a trivial kind were 
continually tried at Westminster, or at the Guildhall, and the “ Judicial 
Statistics ” showed that nearly two-thirds of the causes tried in the courts at 
Westminster, and at nist prius on circuit, resulted in verdicts of less than rool. 
Many of such cases might well have been decided in the county courts. The 
judicial power of the superior courts was also wasted, where a jury was empanelled 
to try causes that did not admit of being satisfactorily determined by a jury, 
causes in which the facts admitted of very little doubt, but in which questions of 
law were almost exclusively involved. There was an Act of 1 Wm. IV, by which 
the sittings after term were limited to twelve days in Middlesex, and twelve in 
London; and the result was that frequently at Guildhall, although important 
mercantile cases were down on the paper for trial, comparatively trivial cases, 
‘which might be brought from any part of England, stopped the way. Asa 
consequence, the important causes could not be “a oat the parties were wearied 
out, and were often glad to settle their disputes out of court. The Act limiting 
the sittings in that way led, in fact, to a denial of justice to litigants who had 
in vain incurred the expense of getting ready for trial. With regard to the 
divorce court, he considered that that court afforded relief only where it was much 
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wanted, without in any way assailing the great basis of society, the institution of 
marriage ; for, as compared with the total number of marriages, the petitions for 
divorce were perfectly insignificant. Every year about. 200,000 couples were 
married in England, while the petitions for divorce were only about 300, and the 
marriages actually dissolved were represented by a still smaller number. 


Mr. R. B. Martin asked the author of the paper under what conditions a 
common law judge could be called upon to sit as assessor to a bishop. 


Mr. Janson said he believed it was a voluntary act on the part of the judge, 
though the request usually came in a form which scarcely admitted of refusal. 


Mr. R. B. Martin: In the new Judicature Act is any provision made for 
consolidating the laws of England and Scotland ? 


Mr. Janson: No. 


Mr. Jonn Brewer said he regarded the Judicature Act with great favour, 
as he hoped that it would remedy some of the abuses which had so long prevailed. 
If the business of the Jaw courts were properly managed, not only would the 
clients be better satisfied, but the profession would be benefited. Nothing could 
be more depressing to a practitioner than the delays which now occurred, ‘but he 
believed that the new Act would work a revolution in this respect. He did not 
think the present staff of judges and subordinate officers was too small, for if that 
staff were properly organised and brought into more effective contact with the 
work itself, that is, with the issues to be tried, the business would be disposed of 
within a reasonable period. He calculated that at least 50 per cent. of the 
business which clients entrusted to attorneys was transacted in the attorney’s office, 
and of the remainder about 30 or 40 per cent. was disposed of with the assistance 
of barristers, whilst only about ro or 20 per cent. of the whole legal business of 
the country came before the courts; and the true remedy for the delays would be 
by shortening the style and lessening the number of pleadings. A large amount 
of business might also be disposed cf in the county courts and by the magistrates, 
and a great deal both of civil and criminal business should be withdrawn from 
juries. He ventured to say that in go per cent. of the cases tried before a judge 
and jury, the judge and the jury were at one as to the verdict, whilst the majority 
of the remaining cases involved questions of law or new trials. He, therefore, 
considered that in most cases juries were quite unnecessary. Even where it was 
desirable to have a jury he would prefer a less number than twelve, for in com- 
plicated cases the verdict of so many was really a matter of chance. He had 
heard of one case in which the jurors had written dowa on separate pieces of 
paper the amount of damages which they desired to give, and the figures ranged 
from 5/. to 5,000l. The average was taken as the verdict, and he believed that 
system was a common custom. In another case he knew of sixty-two years’ 
litigation, flowing from contradictory verdicts on the same issue,’ which it was 
eventually thought should not have been submitted to a jury at all, the matter 
being really a question of law on the construction of documents. He thought 
it would be advantageous to adopt the chancery mode of procedure, but in a 
simplified form, and then to apply it to all matters of litigation, whether of law 
or equity, particularly having regard to the fusion-principle of the new Judicature 
Act. <A simple plaint, devoid of verbiage, should be drawn up, an answer should 
be made, and large powers of discovering documents and interrogating parties 
granted, and then the witnesses should all be subject to vivd voce examination and 
cross-examination in open court, but they should have the right to refer to their 
notes and documents just as counsel could. ‘The cause should then be tried before 
three judges, with power to resort to one simple permanent court of appeal, con- 
sisting of seven or eight of the best judges of the land, and their decision should 
be final. 
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Mr. 8. SHaENn admitted there were imperfections in trial by jury, and mentioned 
a case he had known where a jury agreed to deliver as their unanimous verdict what- 
ever cight should agree to; and in assessing damages, divided by twelve, the total 
of the sums named by each, and eventually fixed the amount at half that quotient. 
Still he thought it would be very short-sighted policy to abolish trial by jury. 
On election petitions, judges sitting alone had evinced a lack of moral courage, 
which would not have been shown by juries, summoned for the occasion and 
directed by a judge. He believed also that a great deal of injustice was done in 
short causes in county courts where the judges cut the evidence short as soon as 
they had got an idea in their minds, but which would have been corrected if they 
had waited to hear all the facts, as they would if a jury had been sitting with 
them. In the Court of Chancery, all the facts being detailed in writing, equally 
insured their consideration. It also saved the time of the court. The counsel 
went through the whole documents, and laid only those statements that were 
material and were evidence before the judge, who was thus able to give his decision 
at once. As to delays they were real enough, but he maintained that it was only 
in small parts that they arose, through the nature of the proceedings, but they 
did so largely by the counsel or attorneys making arrangements for one another’s 
convenience. 


Mr. Lewis EMANUET said, no doubt any proposal for the immediate and entire 
abolition of trial by jury would meet with much opposition, but great benefit 
would accrue to the public if common law causes were tried before a judge alone, 
in every case in which neither plaintiff nor defendant demanded a jury. English- 
men had learnt to place such implicit confidence in the ability, the integrity, and 
the impartiality of their judges, that suitors, as a rule, would prefer their 
decision to that of the best possible jury. In the county courts, which disposed of 
a large portion of the legal business of the country, a jury was not summoned 
except at the special instance of one of the litigants, and statistics showed that 
the percentage of cases in which this option was exercised was ridiculously small. 
If trial before the judge alone gave so much satisfaction in the county courts, why 
should not the system be extended to the supreme court of judicature about to be 
established P To a certain extent it was well for society that law should be 
regarded as a luxury, as a restraint was thereby imposed on frivolous and vexatious 
litigation. In some of the States of America justice had been made too cheap, the 
result was that every paltry dispute, every slight offence, whether by act or word, 
was made the occasion for a lawsuit. The examination of witnesses should always 
be viva voce in open court, for not only does the presence of the judge, the bar, 
and the press exercise a wholesome influence on the advocate as well as the witness, 
but the demeanour of the latter in the witness-box will frequently afford one of the 
best tests of his veracity. 


Mr. JANSON, in reply, said that Mr. Lumley appeared to attach great value to 
the local tribunals, but his own experience of the working of the county courts 
was most unfavourable. He imputed no want of learning or sound judgment to 
the judges of those courts, but the system upon which they were established was 
most faulty. In a very large number of cases of debt the plaintiffs were the great 
London dealers, whose debtors were scattered all over the country, and the creditors 
were obliged to go into the different localities where the debtors were living, in 
order to establish their claims. In the majority of smaller cases, time for payment 
by instalments is given, and in very many nothing was eventually recovered. At 
the very outset, the plaintiffs had to make a much larger outlay than in the 
superior courts, and the defendants also found the fees to be considerably heavier. 
The facilities which these minor courts afforded for instituting proceedings against 
persons in the higher ranks of society, were abused. The compulsory jurisdiction 
of the county courts, should be limited to cases where the litigants live within 
ten or twelve miles of each other. What was really wanted was a larger 
number of judges, of the same stamp and character as those we get in the superior 
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courts of the country; for if the county courts were multiplicd, or district courts 
were established, the judiciary and the bar would deteriorate, and the attorneys 
and solicitors would be of an inferior grade to the generality of those now practising. 
He concurred in the suggestion that divisional courts would afford a very satisfac- 
tory method of dealing with cases, and if a sufficient number could be established 
business would be much more rapidly disposed of, and then the odious and 
ridiculous system of requiring the unanimous assent of twelve other people to the 
decision might be dispensed with. In the earlier days of English history, no 
doubt, trial by a jury of peers was very important to the subject, for judges were 
corrupt, and in criminal cases the accused was placed at a great disadvantage ; 
but, with an incorruptible justiciary and public opinion brought to bear upon 
everything that took place, surely decisions on questions of law and fact might be 
left to the judges, without the absurd appendage of twelvejurymen. In comparing 
the amount of work done at common law and in chancery, it should not be forgotten 
that a great deal was got through at common Jaw in chambers, where business was 
much more summarily disposed of, than in the chambers of the chief clerks. One 
judge ought to sit every day in chambers. With regard to the limitation of the 
sittings after term, and the inconvenience of having important mercantile cases 
postponed to cases of inferior importance, the classification into special and common 
jury cases had been made expressly to meet that difficulty. 


The CHAIRMAN stated that, as the discussion had taken the direction of trial 
by jury, he regretted the absence of a friend who had large experience as registrar 
of a county court, and who would have stated how rarely litigants in that court 
availed themselves of the option to be tried by jury; and, further, that as a rule, 
the persons who made that choice were conscious of having a bad case. Trial by 
jury had arisen out of a state of things that had now passed away. Juries who 
were originally witnesses had heen transformed into judges; and it was quite 
possible that the belief in a jury as a mode of trial indiscriminately applicable to 
all sorts of cases, might come to be looked upon as an antiquated prejudice. 
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Sratistics of AUSTRALASIAN BANKING. 
By Naruantet Cork, Esq., F.R.G.S. 


[Presented to the Statistical Society on the 17th of March, 1874.] 


1 


Ir would be scarcely possible for any Governments to have had 
prepared and published more elaborate statistics of the condition 
and progress of the social state of their peoples, than have the 
Governments of the principal Australasian Colonies. 

The statistical department of the Board of Trade, Whitehall, 
has, since 1857, collected and classified these statistics, so far as they 
related to the exports and imports, population, revenue, loans, and 
shipping, but I am not aware that the banking returns of the 
several colonies have ever been collected for the purpose of 
publication. 

The neglect by statisticians of this important field has not 
arisen from the absence of reliable data, but probably from the time 
and labour involved in collecting returns from the colonies. For 
home purposes, the returns would only be valuable as they might 
represent the aggregate banking figures of the whole of Australasia. 
It is with this object that the present paper has been prepared, and 
although the tables which have been compiled are not complete in 
every respect, they will save subsequent investigators much labour, 
and will enable us to form a pretty correct idea of the exchanges 
between the Australasian colonies, and the mother country. The 
subject is inviting, first, on account of the importance which is now 
attached to the regular transmission of bullion from Australia, and 
secondly, from the vast material interests which England holds in 
the southern colonies. 

In the year 1840 the Council of the colony of New South Wales 
passed an Act (4 Vict., No. 13) requiring from all the banks of issue 
a quarterly statement, furnishing, under certain and well-defined 
headings, the average returns of the previous three months, compiled 
from the weekly balance sheets. The penalties for neglecting to 
render accounts, or for giving false returns, were 500/. on the 
company, and 1oo/. on the manager for each offence. Since the 
‘passing of the Act these returns have been regularly published in 
the colonial gazettes. The other colonies of the group, as they 
became established, adopted this excellent measure, and it is from 
these returns that Table No. I has been compiled. The quarterly 
return taken is that of 31st December in each year. Victoria and 
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New South Wales from 1863 to 1872. New Zealand, South Australia, 
and Queensland from 1868 to 1872. From Tasmania I have one 
return only, that of 31st March, 1873, and from Western Australia I 
have no return. The absence of this, however, will not materially 
affect the value of our totals, as Western Australia is the least im- 
portant colony, having only a population of 16,000. The returns 
of capital and profits from New South Wales and Victoria only are 
given in the table im extenso. To have presented the aggregate of 
these returns from all the colonies, would have been very illusory. 
The gazette returns state the whole of the profits of each bank, 
whether they be made in or out of the particular colony, and as seven 
of the banks in Sydney, and eight in Melbourne, have establishments 
in other colonies, it follows that to have tabulated the total capital 
and profits from each of the colonies, would have been simply to have 
presented the figures of eight or nine large banks several times over. 
But these figures, as published in the Victorian or New South Wales 
Gazettes, may be regarded as a fair sample of the whole. 

The gazette returns, however, by themselves, would throw no 
light whatever on the exchange operations, between the colonies and 
the United Kingdom. To arrive at this knowledge it is necessary 
to bring together the aggregate balance sheets of the banks, as 
these represent in most cases not merely the colonial liabilities and 
assets, but the position on this side, as well as the remittances in 
transitu. If it were possible to obtain, instead of the average 
returns as now published in the gazettes, the returns of a particular 
day from all the colonies, and for the same day to have the aggre- 
gate balance sheets of all the banks, the differences between the 
two tables would show us exactly the extent of the exchange 
operations between Great Britain and the Australian colonies. But 
- as that is quite impracticable, the next thing to be done is to obtain 
the aggregate balance sheets within the period of the gazette 
averages, or as near to the date as may be possible, and then to 
adjust the two tables with all the help which banking experience 
can throw onthe subject. But here again we are met by a difficulty : 
an important bank, the Oriental, has even a larger Hastern business 
than it has Australian. Its aggregate balance sheet, therefore, is of 
no use for our purpose, and we must adopt its gazette returns as 
published in Melbourne and Sydney, gathering the capital it 
employs in the colonies, from the difference between its colonial 
assets and liabilities. Under the same division I include the figures 
of the Tasmanian banks, as they have no establishments out of 
Tasmania, and as I have been unable to obtain their balance sheets. 
In the same table are also included the figures of two banks, not 
banks of issue, and therefore not included in the gazette returns. 
These aggregate returns will be found in Table No. II. 
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But the aggregate balance sheets must also be taken with some 
qualifications, as, unfortunately for our purpose, there are scarcely 
two of them constructed upon the same method. The aggregate 
balance sheets of some banks represent the colonial figures of a 
certain date, incorporated with the London balances of three months 
earlier. On the other hand, the Anglo-Australian banks incorpo- 
rated with the London accounts, the colonial balances for an earlier 
date by six months. A third class again, including some important 
colonial companies, omit from their reports the London liabilities 
and assets altogether, and merely include the debit and credit 
balance, as the case may be, of their London agency. ‘To meet 
these difficulties, it is necessary to compute certain additions which 
must be made to the totals of the aggregate balance sheets. To 
show these computations I have constructed Table III, and I have 
added thereto an adjustment of the gazette returns with the grand 
totals. That table will speak for itself, and it is not necessary for 
me here to explain each line. But I would point out as evidence 
that Tables I and II are conformatory, and more nearly correspond 
than might have been expected; that the note circulation in the 
two tables only differs by 23,000/.; and that the asset ‘‘ Landed 
“ property and Bank premises”’ differs by 97,000/., which amount 
doubtless represents the exact sum at which the house property in 
London stood in the balance sheets. In adjusting col. 5, “ Coin 
“and Bullion,” I have had to deal with a difference of 3,029,000/. 
Of this amount 2,039,000]. was in course of transit from the 
colonies to London on the 3lst December, 1872, and we have thus a 
balance of 990,000l. difference to deal with. In any other year than 
1872, that sum would readily have been accounted for, as being the 
increase of gold held by banks in the colonies on the 3lst December, 
over the average of the quarter.. Ordinarily the shipments of gold 
fall off towards the end of the year, as then the shipments of wool 
commence, and thus the necessity of shipping gold for the exchanges 
is saved. But the year we are dealing with, was exceptional. The 
increase of exports from the United Kingdom to Australasia. in 
1872 over 1871 was 4,369,062/., but so great had been the increase 
in the value of the homeward shipments of colonial produce that it 
was not until the last quarter of 1872, that the surplus specie that 
had accumulated in the colonies, had to be shipped, to restore the 
balance of exchange. In the colony of New South Wales, in the 
third quarter of 1872, the average amount of coin and bullion held 
by the banks was 3,145,323/., the highest average attained. In the 
last quarter the average fell off by 166,o00/. It is evident, there- 
fore, that 990,000l., which we cannot appropriate, must not be 
attributed to an increase of bullion held on 81st December, over the 
average of the quarter. The discrepancy is only to be explained 
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by the circumstance that the balance sheets of several of the most 
important banks (see Table IT) were made up on 30th September. 
The inference is, that the stock of coin and bullion held by those 
banks was reduced in the last quarter of 1872 by 990,000l., and this 
is borne out by the colonial gazettes. 

The item of 5,000,000/. for bills held in London drawn on United 
Kingdom, and for same class of bills in transit, must also be explained, 
as it happens that on the 3lst of December, probably the amount 
held in London would be small, but the amount in transitu would be 
larger than at any other period of the year. The bills drawn 
against the produce of the previous season would have run off, and 
the large amount drawn against shipments of wool afloat, would not 
yet have been accepted. With regard to the estimated amount of 
cash at call, or at notice, held in London on the 31st of December, 1872, 
Viz., 4,562,000/., I may point out that in the course of that year 
Australian capital accumulated in London to the amount of some 
millions, and the value of money being higher in London than in 
the colonies, the banks had no inducement to draw their balances. 

The same causes have continued in operation until within the 
last few months, and Mr. Hamilton,* the chairman of the bank of 
Australasia, when speaking at the meeting of that bank in March 
last, was probably within the mark, when he expressed his belief 


that 125 per cent. of the banking resources of Australia, were held 


in this country. 


ae 


Having endeavoured to explain the figures before us, I now 
propose to discuss them. 

If we compare the total liabilities of the banks for the five years 
ending 1868, we find that during that period the banking business 
of New South Wales made no advance. The trade of the colony 
also, during that period was not progressive, for both in 1863 and 
1868 the total exports and imports amounted to 154 millions. 

But during the second part of the decade ending 1872, the 
banking liabilities of the colony increased from 7,533,690/. to 
10,397,005/. = 2,863,915/., or 38 per cent., and trade grew to a 
corresponding extent. 

The experience of the neighbouring colony, Victoria, has been 
different. - During the first five years her banking liabilities 
increased by 2} millions = 31 per cent., and during the second 
period from 11,679,163/. to 13,935,047/. = 1g per cent. The 
increase for the latter five years on the total banking labilities for 
the five principal colonies has been from 25,793,686/. to 32,920,799/. 
= 7,127,000l., or 273 per cent. With this growth of business 


* Quoted by Mr. Palgrave, vol. xxxvi, p. 109, Journal of Statistical Society. 
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there has been a large increase of banking capital. In 1863 the 
banks having establishments in Victoria showed capital and 
reserved profits amounting to 8,231,0g0l. In 1872 these items had 
increased by 2,216,865/. = 27 per cent. But the profits have shown — 
no such increase. In 1863 the half-yearly dividend of the banks 
having establishments in Victoria, was 402,200/.; in 1865 it had 
increased to 505,066/.; in 1870 it had fallen to 417,500/.; and has 
since shown no material improvement.- This is instructive, as it 
shows that notwithstanding the great increase of business and of 
capital employed, the actual banking earnings are less. What is 
true, of Victoria, applies more or less to all the other colonies. 
Comparing the Victorian returns of the beginning with the end of 
the decade, the increased dividends only amounted to 39,200. on 
the year, and this sum on 2,216,865/. increased capital employed, 
only gave the shareholders a return of 1{ per cent. on that addi- 
tional capital. I find that the total shareholders’ money, 7.e., paid-up 
capital and reserved profits, in sixteen banks doing a purely 
Australasian business, amounted in 1872 to 12,121,000l., and that the 
dividends paid by these banks were at the rate of 1,471,466/. per 
annum, being an average return of 12+ per cent. The dividends 
ranged from 7 to 20 per cent., but four banks only paid over Io per 
cent. To anyone conversant with Australasian banking, there will 
be no difficulty in explaining the decrease in banking profits. It 
is not that banking capital is excessive, or that Australia is no 
longer a profitable field for its employment, but it is that the banks 
have been unable to fix definite rates and to keep to them, owing to 
the keenness of competition. 

The increase of the cash deposits in Australasian banks between 
1870 and 1872, appears from Table I, to have amounted to 7,000,000/. 
This remarkable fact is evidence of the recent rapid growth of 
colonial wealth, and gives rise to many interesting inquiries. But 
the only one with which we have now to do is how will the develop- 
ment of wealth affect the exchange relations between the colonies 
and Great Britain. 

This increase of money in the banks, represents only a portion of 
the recent profits of Australasia, profits derived entirely from 
colonial exports to this country. 

During the five years ending 1872, there had been scarcely any 
immigration. 

Owing to the fall in the value of money in the colonies, there 
has been no inducement to remit capital thither for investment; 
indeed, the tendency has been strongly in the other direction, viz., 
to withdraw money, because profitable mortgages, &c., could no 
longer be found. It is not that great loans have been raised in 
England for the construction of railways; on the contrary, all 
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recent government loans have been contracted for in the colonies at 
lower rates than they would probably have been in the London 
market, while at the same time the former loans, the bonds of which 
are held here, have been and are being steadily paid off by periodical 
drawings. 

ITI. 

From whence, then, has this wealth come? It will be found that 
in 1870 the price of wool reached its lowest point, and that by the 
end of 1872 it had improved by about 55 per cent.* The value of 
the wool shipped from the six Australasian colonies in 1870, 
according to colonial returns, was 9,121,915/.; in 1871, 11,974,3500. 

The corresponding returns for 1872 are not yet complete, but if 
it be granted that the product of wool in the two years was the 
same, and that the average increase in the value of the import of 
1872 over 1871 was 23 per cent.,f then it follows that the total 
value of the wool product of the six Australasian colonies in 1872 
would have reached 14,728,450/. On the two years, therefore, 
Australia must have reaped additional profit on her staple product, 
amounting to 8,458,970/. 

A second cause of the recent growth of wealth in Australasia 
has been the increased production of gold. There is no means of 
arriving at the exact value of gold obtained from the mines, as it is 
quite optional with the miner, whether he send his gold to the 
Sydney or Melbourne Mints, or to the banks. There are, however, 
various means by which an approximately correct estimate of the 
total production may be ascertained. 

We may here take with confidence the Board of Trade figures, 
especially as during the past three or four years, some insignificant 

* On 1st January, 1871, the price of average Australian fleece, washed, was 173d. 

” 1st ” 1873 99 27d. 

t+ The Board of Trade returns give as the ‘Australasian export of wool to 

this country for 1871 182,707,000 Ibs., value 10,843,000/., and for 1872 

173,201,712 lbs., value 10,822,798/. As these figures do not include the ship- 

ments made direct to America, and as, moreover, the value of the import of 1872 

is very much understated, they have been found of little use for the purpose of this 

paper. The following letter from a leading wool broker, is the authority on which 
the calculations in the paper have been based :— 

« The imports from the Australasian colonies into the United Kingdom during 
“1871 were 567,743 bales, during 1872 522,559 bales, and the difference was 
** estimated to have been made up by the shipments direct from the colonies to the 
** United States and Canada. 

«<The brokers’ reports consequently on the trade for 1872, treated the produc- 
** tion as having been stationary. 

*« Looking at the evidence afforded by our own books, and comparing this with 
“the relative quotation for the two seasons, I find an average difference in value 
“ throughout the year of 23 per cent. You will observe Mr. Schwartze’s com- 
* parative quotations deal with the relative value of the article at two particular 
*‘ periods only. Thus, while the production remained the same, the value increased 
“‘ by 23 per cent., or, if you leave out of calculation the shipments to America, the 


“ deficiency sent to United Kingdom was about 9 per cent., against the increased 
** value of 23 per cent.” 
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amounts excepted, the whole Australasian export has come to this 
country. ; 

The average annual import of gold from Australasia during the 
eleven years ending 1872, was 6,115,817/. 


£ 
DVO NT OF PWG nes ces cies ook te tee saves eanaatnataae CS 6,478,000 
EER P Res ust sae sai seotiaseots egenves ees 6,898,000 
PNOREEY ced MR ee. ceseysersusnesPaccheseapteemnererne ee 5,983,000 


or, an average on the three years, of 6,453,000/. 

The cessation of shipments to India is sufficient to account for 
the slight increase of the average during the three last years, as 
compared with the whole period I have taken. We may fairly 
conclude, therefore, that from 1870 to 1872 the total shipments 
were quite equal to the average of the eleven years. But in the 
two years ending 1872, we find from Table I that the specie and 
bullion held by the banks, increased from 5,560,712/. to 9,009,8701., 
or by 3,449,158/.; it follows, therefore, that as Australasia, taken as 
a whole, never imports gold, the increment in the banks must either 
have been drawn from the colonial circulation, or it must haye been 
owing to an increased production. 

Now, as during the two years in question, trade revived and the 
imports largely increased, it is not at all probable that the specie 
circulation diminished, but it is more likely that the contrary was 
the case; consequently, we infer that the increased stock of three 
millions and a-half in two years, was owing entirely to increased 
production, and was so much added to the wealth of the colonies. 

This estimate is altogether apart from the increased stock of 
bullion held by the Mints, as I have not received the Mint returns 
for 1872; but, on the authority of Mr. Rolleston, the Anuditor- 
General of New South Wales, we are informed that in that colony, 
‘“‘The coin and bullion in the Sydney branch of the Royal Mint, in 
“the colonial treasury, and in the banks of the colony, on 31st 
** December, 1871, amounted to 2,522,387/., being an increase of 74/. 
‘per cent. on the amount on the same day of the previous year.” — 

It is true that the production is not at present equal to some of 
the early years of the gold discoveries. - Thus, in the first eight 
years after the discovery of gold, its total product had reached 
59,807,000/., and in the year 1856 alone, the product of Victoria is 
said to have been 14,000,000/. from alluvial washings. 

From 1858 to 1872 we imported from Australasia 97,841,106/.; 
.and from India, also Australian gold, amounting to 6,135,4491., 
together 103,976,555/., or an annual average of 6,931,770l. since 
1858. During the current year (1873)* we know that this average 
will be exceeded by about 3,000,000/. But this, as we shall pre- 
sently see, will not have been due to the increased product of one 


* The total amount of gold received from Australia in 1873 was 9,972,900/. 
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year only. There, is, however, reason to hope for a steady increase 
of production. New and rich mines have been discovered. Those 
in New Zealand from 1857 to 1872 produced 26,084,260/. Gold 
has been discovered in the northern territory of South Australia and 
in Tasmania. Mines, rich beyond all previous experience, have 
within the last two years been opened up in New South Wales. 
But it has been to the attention to quartz mining, and to the great 
recent improvements in the crushing machinery, that the increased 
product of 1872-78 has mainly been owing. Scarcely any quartz 
leases had been taken out in New South Wales before 1872, and 
since then we have constantly met with almost fabulous accounts of 
the results. The advantage of quartz over alluvial mining, is being 
remarkably illustrated also in Victoria. From the gold mining 
returns of that colony for the quarter ending 30th June, 1873, we 
find that while 35,806 alluvial miners only obtained 123,643 oz. of 
gold, 17,079 quartz miners obtained 159,604 0z. It is probable, 
therefore, that the miners will gradually desert the diggings for the 
quartz reefs, and the result will be a largely increased production. 

I make no apology for the introduction of these matters, as the 
question of the gold supply excites the keenest interest at the 
present time, and it is one so intimately bound up with the question 
of Australasian banking. I must protest against the notion, which 
seems to be so common amongst newspaper writers, that it is only 
necessary for the Bank of England rate to be raised sufficiently to 
attract gold from Australia, and the complacency with which large 
arrivals from Australia are sometimes regarded as the direct result 
of a high rate of discount in London. The bank rate is raised from 
4 per cent. to 7 per cent. A large shipment of Australian gold 
arrives, and then, we are told by the leading journal, ‘‘ the effect was 
“immediate, and the moment we not only ceased to underbid 
“foreign dealers, but to demand a rate slightly in excess of their 
‘“‘ own, a supply was attracted hither sufficient to restore the market 
“to a normal condition, and this process must at all times and in 
** all circumstances prove equally effective.” 

Gold is sent from Australia without any reference to the Bank 
of England rate of discount. The freight and insurance on gold 
from Sydney or Melbourne, is about 1} per cent., and it would be 
obviously a bad .business to incur that expense only to discover on 
the arrival of the gold in London, that its immediate effect was to 
“* restore the market to a normal condition.” 

Gold reaches us from Australia in one of two capacities, either 
as a commodity, or as the balance of the exchanges. In the early 
days it was shipped simply asacommodity. Thus, I read in a bank 
report, dated 1853, “ We shall have to take to account during the 
** next six months the surplus proceeds of our gold shipments, of 
‘which the first account sales have just come to hand per 
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‘“« «Harbinger, but part of this BPOuNE will be absorbed by the 
“‘ charge for the importation of specie.”’ 

At the time of that report, the entire specie held by all the 
banks in Australasia did not amount to one million sterling, now it 
is 7,800,000/. The establishment of the Sydney Mint saved the 
necessity of the Australian importation of gold coin, and specie is 
now sent home when the banks find they have no other means of 
remitting. It is otherwise with bar gold; as all the Melbourne 
banks, and the bank of New South Wales in Sydney, have their 
own smelting establishments, they send their product to the best 
market. ‘To the colonial mints they would have to pay threepence 
per ounce coinage; that charge is not incurred in London. 

But the wool and gold, although the staple articles of Australasia, 
are not her only products ; she sends us a great variety of commo- 
dities, and the number is constantly increasing. The export from 
the continent of Australia of produce, other than wool and gold, in 
1871 exceeded the value of the same products exported in 1870 by 
2,000,900. In New Zealand, in 1871, it happened in respect of 
these sundry articles, there was a decreased export of 167,000/. The 
net increase, therefore, of the whole of Australasia for that year 
was 1,842,000/. The following year, I have no doubt whatever, the 
increase was much greater, but as the returns are not yet received, 
we must be content to take the same figures. As a minimum 
estimate we may thus reckon that the increased profit on sundry 
exports, other than gold and wool, on the two years ending 1872 


amounted to 3,688,0o00/. To recapitulate: the additional income of — 


Australasia, derived from her products, over and above that of 1870, 
on the two following years amounted to— 


£ 
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Sundry products, ¢.:it.jb/ne.sh ase e 3,688,000 
15,596,128 


of which sum 7,000,000/. had been placed on deposit with the 
Australasian banks. 

There cannot, I think, be a doubt that by the end of 1878 this 
addition to the wealth of all southern colonies will have been 
further increased. 

To those at all acquainted with Australia, I need not point out 

the numberless other evidences of this increase of wealth. At the 
. commencement of 1870, the 5 per cent. Colonial Government Deben- 
tures stood at par; on the 6th October last at Sydney, the same 
bonds, apart from interest accrued, were quoted 1081-38, being 23 per 
cent. higher than in London at same date. Ina trade circular, dated 
Sydney, 10th September, 1873, I read that pastoral properties “have 
“doubled their value within the last two years.” And we have lately 
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heard of one squatting station selling for 180,000/., and another for 
250,000/. In the same period the value of land in Melbourne is 
said, by a Melbourne paper, to have doubled. 


LV; 


But, strangely enough, this fact of the wonderful recent growth 
of wealth in Australasia, would seem to be quite contradicted by the 
Board of Trade returns. 


Imports to United Kingdom from Exports from United Kingdom to 


Australasia. Australasia. 
£ £ £ 
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POG 0S2, te A BGS ie ee one acs doacdann esedgonrts 13,063,064 
ji cht pe ese 12,147,301 
Gold and silver 7,898,198 
ZOOS BOOS LRGO ihe, 5 sclage dle eve steestavitee 14,381,536 
gS Oa 14,075,264 
Gold and silver 6,486,225 
—————_ 20,561,489 | 1870  wiiccscescccsssecsseseesseees 10,735,481 
pV 14,520,143 
Gold and silver 6,919,480 
IOC PTT PLO LET vhitiece ctestessectanr.tavesed 11,113,714 
ESPB we. xtiesbe..c. 15,625,866 ’ 
Gold and silver 6,014,621 
- BL PATO TNO LS PIES ode iaceceReersnacestaoesesnis 15,482,776 
Total imports, five years.... 103,249,180 64,776,571 
Annual average imports.,.. 20,649,836 | Annual average exports... 12,955,314 


I have tabulated the returns for five years, because the value of 
the imports, apart from precious metals, for any one year would be 
unreliable, whilst it is generally considered that, taking one year 
with another, over a quinquennial or longer period, the returns are 
approximately correct. This is easily accounted for, because the 
declared value of imported goods may be considered as the shippers’ 
valuation. It will be seen at once, therefore, that a rise or fall in 
value, in the course of a few months, of 20 or 30 per cent. on a 
staple article, will not appear in the returns for the year of import, 
but in the following year. In dealing with the exports we have no 
_ such difficulty, and consequently they form a much more useful 
guide to the course of Australasian trade. Thus an enhanced value 
or falling off in the colonial staple, finds an immediate response in 
the value of the exports. 

In 1870 the price of wool was at its lowest, and in that year the 
exports only amounted to 10,735,481/.; in 1872, as we have seen, its 
value had increased by 55 per cent.; and in that year the exports 
amounted to 15,482,776/. These results indicate a law of Austra- 
lasian trade. 

ve 
But what light do these returns throw upon the exchanges ? 


> 
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They first show the remarkable steadiness of the Australasian 
export of gold. In the five years ending 1872, the variation in any 
one year for the average of the eleven years, did not exceed a million 
and three-quarters sterling. This is in striking contrast with our 
imports of gold from the other great producing country. Our 
receipts of gold from the United States in 1869 fell below 
3,000,0001. sterling, and in 1872 they reached nearly 13,000,000/. — 

The next observation the Board of Trade returns suggest is, 
‘* How is it that the exchange is always in favour of England, while 
‘‘the annual exports to Australasia average 7,694,522/. less than 
“‘the imports from the colonies?’’ We cannot pretend within our 
limits, to answer fully this interesting question. London being the 
centre of exchange, Australasia makes all her payments here, not 
only for goods which she imports direct from the United Kingdom, 
but for imports from all other countries. The colonists are very 
great tea drinkers, and in 1871 we paid to India and the Hast on 
Australasian account, 3,280,000/. for tea and sugar. Other articles, 
such as rice, spices, and the class of goods known as “ Yankee 
‘‘ Notions,” are also imported direct and paid for in London, probably 
to the amount of 1,000,000/. annually. In 1871, the total tonnage 
of British vessels which cleared from London for Australasian ports 
was 240,589 tons register, and probably the tonnage from other 
British and foreign* ports to Australasia, would equal the trade from 
London, so that the colonial indebtedness to British owners for 
freightage would be on 481,178 tons register. This, at the 
moderate rate of 50s. per ton, would amount to 1,202,945/. The 
annual value of the homeward freight from Australasia to London 
alone has been estimated at 1,056,340/.; but that is not a charge 
against the colonies. 

A more important item yet in the exchange calculation, arises 
from the class known in the colonies as absentees, ‘.e. , wealthy 
colonists who are resident out of the colonies, or ae. may be 
travelling abroad. There are many such, some of them men of 
enormous wealth. I am not aware that an estimate has ever been 
made of the absentees’ annual draft on Australasia, although the 


* The total tonnage of British vessels entered and cleared in Australasian 
ports in 1871 was 4,034,548, and this was exclusive of the coasting trade. The 
earnings of these vessels would, of course, be very much more than the amount 
estimated in the paper, but it is only for the carriage to Australasia that the 
colonies would be indebted. Vessels earn a far heavier freightage on the homeward 
than on the outward voyage; but this is paid by the London importing merchant. 
Again, British vessels are constantly trading between Australian and Chinese, as 
also Indian and American ports ; a small proportion only of this freightage is paid 
by Australia. Vessels which do not load with wool direct for London are mostly 
employed in carrying coals. to China or San Francisco. A ship carries 40 to 50 
per cent. more coals than her registered tonnage. The freight to China varies 
from 258. to 40s. per ton, and to India and San Francisco it is about 25s. This 
carriage is not paid by the shippers, but by the consumers of the coals. 
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matter is often referred to by colonial politicians, and a very 
exaggerated impression of the amount is conveyed. Probably much 
of the income of the absentees is retained in the colonies for 
re-investment, but the amount drawn cannot be less than 3,000,0001. 
sterling annually. We know that the wealthy classes of Russia 
spend much of their time in France and Italy, and the money thus 
drawn from their own country has always been considered an 
important feature of the Russian exchange. It has been pointed 
out that the monetary loss to Russia is precisely as if she spent 
enormous sums in importing some useless luxury, as, for instance, 
champagne. It cannot be doubted that the constant and increasing 
drain on Australia is very similar, and the draft of the non-resident 
colonists must always have an important bearing on the Australasian 
exchanges. ‘There is one other feature of no less importance yet to 
be noticed, viz., the annual return on British capital invested in 
Australasia. Here, again, any estimate of the amount must be 
vague. or the sake of the argument, we may suppose that the 
amount of British capital invested in the stocks of the Australasian 
Governments, in business and squatting properties, in banks, mines, 
and numerous public companies, is 70,000,000/.: the annual payment 
of interest on that amount, say at 6 per cent., would be 4,200,000. 


£ 
Taking then our annual exports to Australasia at............... 13,000,000 
Payments to other countries on Australasian account ........ 4,280,000 
PEG OF ETILISN CAITYING CLADE ......,...00.:0cccvcssecssciesressrssses 1,202,945 
Drafts of absentees and payments of interest ....... eee 49,200,000 
25,682,945 


We arrive at some idea of the amount annually debited by 
Great Britain to Australasia. So that the balance of exchange, 
instead of being, as the Board of Trade returns appear to show, 
7 or 8 millions per annum in favour of Australasia, it was before 
the recent rise in the price of wool, probably about 5 millions 
annually, in favour of this country. 


Aide 


I have now to call attention to Table LV, with the view of showing 
the proportion of 1/. notes in circulation to the entire Australasian 
note issue. I have obtained returns of the circulation of two 
important banks, and these prove that more than one-half of the 
entire circulation consist, of notes of the smallest denomination, and 
the testimony of all Australian bankers with whom I have conferred 
is confirmatory of this. The 1/. note issue, therefore, is at the rate 
of 17s. 11d. per head of the population. 

The truth of the doctrine, that a convertible note circulation is 
never in excess of the requirements of the community, has been 
proved in Australia. The note circulation rose to its highest point 
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in 1856, because at that time the specie circulation was altogether 
inadequate to the requirements of the population, and bank notes 
were wanted at the gold fields. 

Since that time, branch banks have been opened in every township, 
andevery gold digger, or artisan, or stockman, who has 5/. of his own, 
keeps his banking account. For the transmission of money, therefore, 
cheques or bank transfers save the note circulation, and it is conse- 
quently much less now, than in the early days of the gold discovery. 

In New South Wales, where the duty on the note issue is heavy, 
viz., 2s. per cent. on annual average, and in Queensland 3s. per cent., 
it cannot be said that the circulation adds much to banking profits ; 
but the great advantage to bankers is, that the 1/. note circulation 
enables the banks to conduct the country branches with safety. 
The re-institution in England of the 1/. note has recently been advo- 
cated, not altogether on the ground of the additional convenience it 
would afford the public, although that should be the first considera- 
tion, but from the great saving it would effect in the wear and tear of 
gold coin, the loss of which at present falls on London bankers, and 
to the addition it would make to the available reserve of bullion. 
Now, I believe, it is the case in Scotland, asin Australia, that about 
half the note circulation is in 1/. notes. In both countries the note 
circulation is within a fraction of 1/. 15s. 10d. per head of the 
population. In England, although the notes include higher denomi- 
nations, as 1,000/. and 500/. notes, not used in Scotland or in the 
colonies, the circulation per head of population is only 1. 6s. tod. 
But there seems no reason to suppose that the 1/. note issue 
might not attain in England the same proportion to population 
as in Scotland and Australia. This at 17s. 11d. per head on 
23,000,000 population would amount to 20,000,000/., and the specie 
circulation would be diminished to that extent. 


VII. 

Banking in Australia being based on the Scotch system, it may be 
useful to compare the banking statistics of Scotland and the colonies. 

The Auditor-General of New South Wales estimates the banking 
deposits per head of the population of. that colony at 15/. 17s. 1d. 
This, however, includes savings banks. But, taking the Austra- 
lasian colonies (Western Australia excepted), I estimate the actual 
banking deposits, apart from savings banks, are at the rate of 
15/. 15s. 5d. per head of the population. The deposits in the Scotch 
banks would appear to be at the rate of 19/. 19s. per head of the 
population of Scotland. 


Cash Deposits. Population. Per Head of Population. 
£ £ Ee) ee 
Australasia ........sscseneees 30,171,000 1,913,000 ised aS 


Scotland cts sani 66,828,000 3,366,378 I9 19 = 
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It has always been considered that Scotland has more banking 
offices in proportion to the number of her people, than any other 
country. If Scotland be over banked, Australia is very much more so. 

In Scotland there are 813 banking offices, that is, there is a bank 
for every 4,140 of the population. In Australia there are 500 banks 
and branch banks, 7.e., a bank for every 3,826 of the population. 

It has often been said, unwisely I think, that the Scotch banks 
are overweighted with capital. But although the liabilities of the 
Scotch banks exceed the liabilities of the Australasian banks by 
3 4,000,000/. sterling, the amount of shareholders’ money in Austra- 
lasian and Scotch banks is about the same. 


Bank Liabilities Shareholders’ Per Cent. 


to Public. Money. of Liabilities. 
£ £ £ 
Australasia .....00:.....0000. «| 43,507,000 13,123,000 29 
“ALLE OCS, ae 49,010,000 13,184,000 16% 


In both countries, the bank buildings form the principal archi- 
tectural features of the towns. The practice of the Scotch banks, 
as of the Australasian, is to understate in their balance sheets, very 
considerably, the outlay on buildings and sites. The proportion of 
premises accounts to total liabilities of the Australasian exceeds 
that of the Scotch by 1-5, per cent. 


Bank Premises. Total Liabilities. Percentage. 
£ £ 
PALISUPRIASID Ses cntscitsonsss.. 1,397,000 56,693,000 2k 
Ed Crs aS em 1,312,000 92,194,000 12 
LLL: 


There is one feature of banking, however, in which the Austra- 
lasian banks most deservedly are pre-eminent, viz., the proportion of 
bullion and specie held against liabilities to public. Mr. Palgrave 
has estimated* the total money reserve held by the banks of the 
United Kingdom at about 4 per cent. of their habilities, and I have 
not heard that this is considered below the mark. But Mr. Pal- 
grave’s estimate was inferential, as, with the exception of the Bank 
of England, no English bank reports the amount of specie it holds. 
The 8 millions of bankers’ balances in the Bank of England, is the 
only cash reserve of the English banks. In Scotland, the banks 
hold specie and notes of other banks amounting to 6,241,000l., or 
7325 per cent. of liabilities to public. The Australasian banks hold 
bullion and specie amounting to 12,039,000/., or 27 per cent. of 
their habilities to the public. 

* Vol. xxxvi, p. 109. 
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TaBiE I.—Summary of Sworn Returns of the Average Liabilities and Assets, and of the Capital 
Returns of the Banks for the last Quarter of each Year, 


Name of Colony. 


ef fF 


New South Wales 
Victoria 


New South Wales 
Victoria 


New South Wales 
Victoria 


New South Wales 
Victoria 


New South Wales 
Victoria 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland............ 
New Zealand 
South Australia .... 


Oe eee nerereeeee 


eee ewesereeeeees 


Cee ee eee ereerene 


ee 


Cee ener eeeee 


eee e reer eeeenee 


we eeeeee 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland............ 
New Zealand 
South Australia .... 


Peewee eeeerene 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland............ 
New Zealand 
South Australia .... 


Cee wee erereoese 


ee eeees 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland............ 
New Zealand 
South Australia .... 


Cee eee senerenes 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland............. 
New Zealand 
South Australia .... 
Tasmania, 31 Mar. 


OOO n eee beweeeee 


eeeeeee 


2 
Year 


ending 
dlst 


Decem- 


ber. 


Notes 
in 


Circulation. 


£ 
841, 
1,360, 


786, 


1,306, 


7295 


1,319, 


633, 
L,2@TT, 


637; 
1,182, 


708, 
1,249, 
171, 
588, 
248, 


2,964, 


876, 
15329; 
229, 
652, 
2709; 
56, 


35410, 


2,814, 


Total 
Average 


Liabilities. 


& 
7,026, 
8,887, 


6,858, 


95485; 


6,962, 


9,948, . 


6,956, 


9,746, 


6,906, 


10,890, 


79534; 
11,679, 
1,214, 
3,817, 


1,5495 


255793, 


7,647; 
11,956, 
1,139, 


ef | 


e_eaxXx—r— C_—« |---| ee I 


28,333, 


10,397; 
13,935, 
1,843, 
45735) 
2,010, 
5735 


8 9 10 
Assets. 
Landed 
Coin. | Bullion.| Pro- 
perty. 
£ £ £ 

1,012, 62, | 278, 
128254 834, J 508; 
1,180, 82, | 270, 
469, | 511, 

125,.1 2008 

454,| 517, 

C205.) (Vie 

492, | 545, 

92, | 274, 

615, 554, 

73, 279, 

523, | 9571, 

19, 82, 

223, | Logs 
1, 1022 

944, 1,172, 

CBs | 282h 

475, 584, 

43) 84, 

225, 155, 

By LOB 

4794, | 1,206, 

87, 294, 

621, | Ole; 

ay, 84, 

240, 155, 

es 104, 

978, | 1,253, 

168, | 305, 

487, 636, 

36, 84, 

274, 160, 

3; 108, 

968, | 1,288, 

81, 308, 

663, | 636, 

ea 88, 

410, 156, 

3, |~ 10a 
ea 8, 


—_—e_—— oo | OOOO | lc | Le | 


4 5 6 
Liabilities. 
Bills |Balances 
in Due ; 
Circula- | to other Deposits. 
tion. Banks. 
34, | 520, | 5,631, 
87, | 93, | 7,346, 
42, | 467, | 5,562, 
85, | 74, | 8,018, 
67, | 338,.| 5,827, 
7; 137; 8,415, 
29, 289, 6,004, 
144, 101, 8,288, 
36, | 111, | 6,121, 
127, 120, 9,459, 
53, || 253, | 6,550, 
93, 10c, 10,216, 
10,4) iGo tes, 
46, 18, 3,159, 
12; 18, | 1,295, 
214, 408, | 22,288, 
55, 252; 6,626, 
116, 203, | 10,350, 
8, 15; 962, 
38, 66, 3,186, 
9, | 40,,| 1,408, 
226,- | 576, | 22,5382, 
50, | 344, | 6,109, 
113, | 133, | 10,899, 
8, 13; 923, 
BB, 153, | e580) 
8, | 46, | 1,196, 
217, | 589, | 22,057, 
40, | 225, | 7,045, 
122, | 133, | 11,358, 
10, | 14, | 1,240, 
29, 28, 3,569, 
1, 22, 1,522, 
212, | 422, | 24,784, 
33, 214, 9,273, 
90, |-219, |' 12,299; 
8; [ars q aoa 
41, | 19, | 4,024, 
19,¢*! 743; ees 
x a 517, 
191, | 510, | 29,382, 


33493; 


7,800, |1,209, | 1,800, 
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and Profits of the Banks in the Australian Colonies. The Averages taken from the Weekly 
published in the Colonial Gazettes.  [000’s omitted.] 


11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 2 
Assets. y 
ear 
Notes Balances Bills Total Amount Return Amount anne 
and Bills Due Discounted, : of last per Annum of Reserved | 31st 
Government Average | Capital. 4. Profits at time } p 
of other | from other} gecurities, and Divi- of of Declaring | °°" 
Banks. Banks. | all other Debts. Assets, dend. last Dividend. Dividend. ber. 
£ £ £ £ Sos £ 
40, 1,497, 6,968, 9,889, | 6,184,| 400, | 6 to 20 per ent. 1,384, 1863 
145, 200, 10,527, 13,202, | 6,827,| 402, 10g average 1,404, rf, 
67, 1,701, 7,299, 10,552, | 7,153,| 451, |6to173 percnt.| 1,582, 1864 
160, 262, 10,647, 13,433, 17,618, | 456, 118 average 1,594, 9 
vey, 2,091, 7,100, 10,947, | 7,724, | 489, | 7 to 20 per. cnt. 1865 
175, MA 12,083, 14,755, 1 8,007,| 505, | 11% average J 
36, | 1,930, 75458, 10,935, |7,755,| 512, | 7 to 18 per cnt. 1866 
151, 210, 12,107, 14,885, | 8,092,| 500, | 102 average ” 
34, 1,839, 6,679, 10,574, 17,555,| 502, |7 to 17% per cnt. 1867 
139, 259, 12,234, 15,777, | 8,136,| 496, — ” 
34; 1,843, 4,226, 11,690, | 7,634,| 443, | 7 to 17.per ent. 1868 
154, 358, 12,358, 16,252, | 8,320,| 459, | 1054 average ” 
10, 23, 1,585, 2,051, | — — |8 to 17 per cnt. is 
I2, 146, 4,376, 5,846, a Ae 6 9» 15 ” ” 
33; “1, 2,695; 3,234, je i. 73 ” 123 ” ” 
19243, 2,441, 28,240, 39,073, — — _ 
29, 1,553, 8,085," 11,203, | 7,634,| 441, |7 to 17 per ent. 1869 
160, 236, 14,331, 17,666, 18,347,| 452, | 934 average 9 
La ~ 24, 1,576, 2,002, — — |8 to 17 percnt. ” 
13; 63, 5,292, 6,771, | — PR Gwe dee. ” 
20, 7, 2903, 3,478, T fs. Poet 5 ” ? 
237; 1,947, B2yt 07, 41,120, ] — —_ — 
TER ae ye 4,814, 10,946, | 7,668,| 398, | 7 to 17 percent. 1870 
150, 230, 135475, 16,866, |8,305,| 417, 9% average ” 
24, 21, 1,306, 1,725, } — —- |8 to17*per cnt. ” 
13, 37, 45739, 6,122, = 229, 6 » I 5 ” ” 
18, 49, 2,862, 3,344, Se ma 7 5 12 » ” 
237, | 1,764, 30,187; 39,003, | — te a | 
z3, 1,186, 7,668, 11,592, 1 7,760,| 401, | 5 to17 per ent. 1871 
159, 313, rorey gis 17,222, |8,276,| 410, ge average 3 
9; 26, 1,262, L695; 1. — — |6 to17 per cnt. 5 
If, 81, 4,189, 5,763,, Jo a ae %9 
21, 84, 259375 3,524, |. — —— | 7 toir3 per cnt. ‘5 
233, 1,690, 29,297, 39,796," 1/4. i — 
GE 1,872, 8,728, 13,924, 17,674,| 409, | 6 to 20 per cnt. 1872 
164, 354, 13,600, 18,126, |.8,276,| 421, 92 average vj 
r4, 75, 1,489, 2,200; — — |8 to 20 per cnt. Ps 
16, 35, 4,067, 5,783, = 7 2 5, 13 ” ’ 
18, 70, 2,844, 3,509, ey = 7 9 13 ” ” 
_— — 805, 957, — + —_— 1873 


44,499, 


315533. 
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TaB.E Il.—Aggregate Returns of Ausenstien Banks, 


[000’s omitted, thus 1,531, = 1,531,000.) 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Liabilities. 
iPS p Oe 
Name of Bank. at of Reserve| Total Bills Total 
ate fe Balarice» tCapital non of Share-| Cash | Notes | in | Liabili- 
pps Sheet. Paid. vided holders’ | Deposits. | Issued. | Circu- | ties to 
Profits. | Money. lation. | Public. 
£ £ £ £ £ Fs! £& 
Australian Joint 
Stock Bank............ \ 1853 /31/12/72]  485,| 58,| 543, 1,835,| 270,| 841,| 2,446, 
Bank of Adelaide ........ 66 |30/12/72 250, 50, 300, 298, 40, 27, 365, 
es a Bae 35 |14/10/72]| 1,200,| 331,| 1,531,| 2,973,| 295,| 600,| 3,368, 
AS ew Sout ’ 
(ey 17 | 30/9/72}. 1,000,| 415,| 1,415,| 5,821,| 579,|-2,203,| 8,603; 
_ Bank of New Zealand | ’61 - 600,| 226, 826,| 3,218,|  322,)° 900,74 4.49m 
ae Bae tees 41 |31/12/72| 500,| 177,| 677,| 922,| 73,| 159,| 1,154 
Bank of Victoria ........ "52 . 500,| 209, 709,| 2,789,| 308,| 448,} 3,545, 
City Bank, Sydney........ 64, . 240, AA, 284, 472, 24,| — 496, 
Colonial Bank of ; . 
Australasia ............ \ 56 31/3/73 406, 47, 453,| 1,152, hs 191,|) 15447, i 
Commercial Bank of ) : 
AustTPalia:.j.icccse0dan 67 31/12/72 160, 35, a9) 593, EE ile 682, 
Commercial Bankin ; 
cipan yee ane 34. 3 400,| 227,|  627,| 2,600,| 300, 5,| 2,905, 
English, Scottish, and ‘ 
Australian Char- "52 pS 600, 72, 672, 976, 94,| 204,| 1,274, 
tered Bank............ | 
London Chartered ; } 
Honk of iataclts 52 p: 1,000,] 169,] 1,169,} 1,705,| 140,| 423,| 2,268,]) 
National Bank of : 
Australasia ............ 58 30/9/72 660,| 237, 897,| 1,462,) 220,| 353,| 2,035; 
ueensland National , 
Baa he ae es 72 [31/12/72 106,41 ta 106, 136, eg are 1508 | 
eb) a7 | 4, | y250,| 489,| 1,739,| 4258) 35m) SIR saa 
95357, | 2,786, | 12,143, | 81,208, | 3,223, | 6,666, | 41,094, 
The following from 
Colonial Gazettes— 

Bank of Van Die- Gb aletat <) 
men’s Land............ }- ite three ae imi 166, 198, 24,{ — 222, 
Bank of Tasmania........ —4 | months — — 57, 36, 6,| — 42] 
Commercial Bank of ending 28 i 
Tasmania ............ 31/3/73 Fy, nya 161, 3; cL aoe 3°99) 

Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration... ess ee 1852 |31/12/72] 1,500,| 598, 365,| 1,478,). 1845 5,| 1,634, 
10,857, | 8,884, | 12,892, | 33,197, | 3,433, | 6,671 o1 
The following not Pub- ; athe aes ee | 455 
lished in Gazette— 
Ballatat Bank Com- Be 
pay ee aad 1864 /81/12/72] = 71,|  23,| 94) 90,) — | 90, | 
Mercantile Bank of 
SyANCY Wirt tetas. 29/6/72 sree 17, 137) 179,| — mrs 179) 
11,048, | 8,424, | 13,123, | 83,466, | 3,433, | 6,671, | 43,57 | 


: 1874.) 


taken from Published Balance Sheets, end of 1872. 
i [000’s omitted, thus 1,531, = 1,531,000.) 
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. 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 1 
| Assets. Profits. 
Land | Net ibe Name of Bank 
: avi : ame of Bank. 
(ain end Govern- | Bills and oa Total Profits Dividend Pstub- 
é ment Debit House Rate per } lished. 
Bullion. a3 Pro- Assets. on 
| Securities. | Balances. perty. Half-Year,| Annum. 
‘| £ £ £ £ £ £ 
I} 504} 84, | 2,318, | 83, 2,989, | 37,680] — o& | 1853 aed tal al Joint 
{ 65, — 596, 4, 665, | 15,351 8? 66 | Bank of Adelaide 
‘ 791, 914,, 3,510, | 183,] 5,398, | 60,330 10 35 + Australasia 
|| 3559 | 48, | 6238, | 176,| 10,018, | 80,239] 124 | 17 { vs SAS EY South 
: 878, 350, 33939; 94,|} 5,261, | 46,360 124 61 Bank of New Zealand 
ig -127, | 176, 1,500, 30,| 1,832, | 25,897 10 4]. { 9 fe ee Aus- 
1,060, — 3,073, 1 122,| 4,255, | 43,798 fe) "52 Bank of Victoria 
‘ 134, — 622, 24, 780, | 18,452 vk 64 City Bank, Sydney 
¥ : 
1p 37 | — | 472] 58) 1,900,| 23,108 8 | ‘56 |{ Colonial Bank “of 
[Pe 160, ;° — 6857) 9 29,| 874, | 15,645) 7 |! ‘e7 | Commorcial Bank oe 
| 
: , Commercial Banking 
370, 2,654, 59,| 3,532, | 57,554 20 34 { Company, Sydney 
English, Scottish, 
— 1,561, 56,| 1,947, | 31,317 7 ay and Australian 
Chartered Bank 
Lond Chartered 
— 2,791, 120,| 3,437, | 48,808 8 "02 “Bank of putters 
88, | 2,222, | 129, 2,931,| 41,994! 10 | ‘sg |{ National Bank of 
am 6s, 6, 261, be ys no eeene National 
he { Uni 3 
567, | \4j840)| 171,| 7,160, | 88,650 | “33 37 | 4 bemsea iam 
2,593, | 38,166, |1,344,| 53,230, |629,081 | — 
The following from 
Colonial Gazettes— 
Bank of Van Die- 
= 338, 2, 388, ae ro we men’s Land 
= 83, | — 99; a — — Bank of Tasmania 
6 oe As os Commercial Bank of 
_— 384, > 479; Tasmania 
a 1,609, 40, 1,999, ee, 12 1852 eae i Spe 
2,593, | 40,580, | 1,392,| 56,186, a — 
The following not Pub- 
lished in Gazette— 
as 138,| 4,| 185, | 6,402] 10 | 1864 me ae 
aes am i 316 8,709 eat bast Seaies Bank of 
' 11,739, | 2,593, | 40,958, |1,397,| 56,687, — — 
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TABLE III.—Oomputed Adjustment of Difference between the Returns of 
Australian and New Zealand Banks, for Quarter ending 31st December, 
1872, as per Colonial Gazettes (Table I), and the Total Liabilities 
and Assets of the Banks according to the Published Balance Sheets 
(Table IT). 


(000’s omitted.] 


1 2 3 4 
Liabilities. 
Cash Notes Bills in _ Total 
: PME ee a 3 Liabilities to 
Deposits. in Circulation. Circulation. Public, 


£ £ £ £ 
Ageregate acre 33.466 3 Ath 6.671 43,840 
sheets (Table IT) aes oe"! * Oaks ee is 
Computed additions — — 1,500, 1,500, 
Grand totals .... 33,466, 35433, 8,171, 45,070, 
5 6 7 8 
Assets. 
Bills, Debit Lane 
Coin Balances, and 
éndBulhon’ Govenitiest and House Total Assets. 
Securities. Property. 
£ £ nee £ 
A te balance 
eprogte balan) | aio0, | sass, | 2am | as6en, 
Computed additions "300, 1s3O0, ¢ —_— | TT BDO. 


Grand totals .... 12,039, 44,751, 1,397, 58,187, 
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— Liabilities. 
Gazette returns, representing all cash deposits and balances due to 


Sumner Daria {Colas band G, Table 1) c.ctccrecsrolasscnssescsaseesesesmeceassecoss 


Deposits held by banks, not being banks of issue; returns not £979 
BERR REIIATN CAC ZOO Yas cy eee as nse ncabs ccisvonseteshessiincdounstopenesaseasensere 


Difference arising from the various dates of the balance sheets 


} 29,892 


ee Rewer Omari EME 5.055. 5,.ceeeel sees hbsesie yas sedendssasovoestesddece ta 
Estimated liability of Australasian banks in London, ol 9305 
account of deposits, EL IGS OUE a Benet create te ea Mca die ev Ieewecessacch ots : 
arenes LYE 
Total cash deposits as above, Col. 1 ......scscsssorsseseeesees 33,466 
Gazette returns, notes in circulation. (Col. 8, Table I) oo... 3,410 
Difference arising from the various dates i; the balance sheets of . 
NaN REE ESTEE IN ICT 2a cs ooo dark teh hon dpwrmnncrosge nr usiicdoasorsecicics \enexsedcto teens 3 
Total note circulation as above, Col. 2 ......ccscesssesreeees 3,433 
Gazette returns, bills in circulation. (Col. 4, Table I) cesses 19t 
PPMP IRM LOU AIMOUNL. OL, DIS 97 7 ANSI x ccrnnessnenrnseresccrnncnsvbecenraacsesTsiaa Snscovents 3,800 
* acceptances of Australasian banks in London ........ 4,180 
Total bills in circulation as above, Col. 3 .......cccseeeees 8,171 
Assets. 
Gazette returns, coin and bullion. (Cols. 8 and 9, Table I) wiser 9,010 
Estimated value of coin dnd bullion 77 Granstter wiccicssscccssrecerercsssrssserssceseee 2,039 
Difference arising from the various dates of balance sheets of several e 
I Econ nee eoniran inn on hunt ucvinepenanva nanan dbeemioninsancharesovascebiv ten 99 
Total coin and bullion as above, col. 5 wucceeseeeseeeeee 12,039 


banks, Government securities, notes and bills discounted, and all 
Siem canter Wole¢ 115.12, and 15, Table iD) oii. c0..icenccsccctessosesiosesbeassnse 


Estimated amount of bills in transitu and held by banks in Weel rae 
Bernat SEO O UN POC MIN PO OT) see e cho cnecee-csnissancncavncssarrecaseesontacnaregacect Soc 


Estimated amount of bills im transitu, or held in London, drawn on 
colonies, negotiated i Ts Oa 0s (5 CRSA Re PRO a PRR ROPES A Aticrn tity OE 8 


Estimated amount of cash at call, or at notice, held in London to nats 4,662 


Gazette returns, bills and notes of other banks, balances due from aa} 
34,189 


1,000 


Peerrarenstraiasian Danks BAI... disccecasavdesttevssercxecencstitosscensoes 


Total bills discounted, &¢., as above, col. 6 wee 44,751 


Gazette returns, landed property, and bank premises. (Col. 10, Table I) 1,300 
Stated value of buildings and premises belonging to Australasian eat 


OO 6 SL es eh ae mR Ue esc eg ever sonatirecaseectsrs 97 


Total land and house property, col. 7 as above ...,.... 1,397 
F2 
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TaBLE 1V.—Returns showing the Proportion of Notes Issued of Various 
| Denominations. 


£ 
Total notes in circulation in Australian colonies on 31st December, 
1872 2 lg pore ON a acess ton ete | eae 


Particulars of Notes Issued by this Bank from 1st July, 1863, to Ist July, 
1868, and from the latter Date to 1st July, 1873. 


Bank No. 1. 
Si: £5. £10. £20. £50. 
£ £ £ £ £ 


From Ist J uly, 1863, to 
Ist July, 1868............... 


ay July wee 1868, sie 324,000 | 180,000 | 105,000 10,000 | 15,000 
pA STS beaans 


\ 288,000 {| 155,000 70,000 21,000 45,000 


612,000 | 335,000 | 175,000 31,000 | 60,000 


Bank No. 2, 
Proportion of 
Aggregate Circulation. 1. Notes. ll. Notes to Whole 
Circulation. 
£ £ 
WV icboris rot cane-.02% 132,555 75,825 57°20 
New South Wales .... 6,255 3,190 50°99 


Return of Note Forms Printed for an Australian Bank. 


Denomination. Numbers. Value. 
First Series— - Lise 
Bit exh di hone rameem 700,000 700,000 
Billig te Aieivehuee= teeta 150,000. 750,000 
POM is cpaansaeneepanccenee sep 80,000 800,600 
DOLE Ge 37,500 750,000 
A Ae item RAE ape Tenet 11,000 _ 50,000 
Second Series— . 
le jj ecntet eee 1,000,000 1;000,000 
RD se stssceit-ictees.tecwen ease 180,000 900,000 
WOO, Testes theese 20,000 200,000 


Third Series— 
bl SerathdlosMecasxagnet orotate 500,000 500,000 
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1.—Introduction. 


Tue Census of Bengal that was effected at the commencement of 
1872, deserves notice no less on account of its novelty than from 
the importance of its results. It was the first attempt at anything 
like a systematic enumeration of the people in that part of India. 
Up to that time all that was known regarding the numbers of the 
people, was based upon estimates, the credibility of which varied 
according to the common sense, the local knowledge and the 
experience, of the officers by whom they were made. On no pre- 
vious occasion had any endeavour been made to ascertain by actual 
house-to-house enumeration the numbers of the heterogeneous 
masses subject to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. The result 
was, that the census of 1872 in those provinces brought to light 
some 25 millions of Her Majesty’s subjects, of whose existence our 
Government had previously been in complete and utter ignorance. 
The population of Bengal rose in one day from 42 to 67 millions. 
The Lieutenant-Governor, who was already supposed to have one of 
the largest gubernatorial charges in the world, suddenly found that 
he had unconsciously been the ruler of an additional population 
more than equal to that of the whole of England and Wales. 
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It is unnecessary to remark in this place, and before the present 


audience, upon the importance of such a discovery regarding the popu- 


lation of a rich and fertile country like Bengal. The census of 1872 
will henceforth mark an epoch in the history of the administration 
of that province. To quote the Administration Report, “ the result 
‘“‘ has already been almost to revolutionise our ideas both in regard 
** to the total amount of the population, and relatively in regard to 
*‘ its distribution in different districts, races and religions; while, 
*“ by showing that the numbers vastly exceed any former computa- 
* tion, it has wholly altered our calculations with respect to the 
** incidence of taxation, the consumption of salt, and many other 
“ matters.” The census is in fact the first great statistical under- 
taking on which the Government of Bengal has ever engaged, and 
as such—as an earnest of future statistical researches in that country, 
it is not unworthy of being brought under the notice of this Society. 
Even were India altogether independent of this country, this 
Society could not but welcome any contribution regarding it which 
tended to advance statistical science. But looking to the intimate 
connection existing between Great Britain and her vast possessions 
in the East, this Society has set a noble example in determining that 
questions relating to India shall receive a large share of its atten- 
tion. I conceive, therefore, that no apology is needed for intro- 
ducing to you this evening the subject of the population of the 
largest, richest, most fertile and most populous, of our Indian pro- 
vinces. 

One remark I may venture to make in this place, in illustration 
of the utility and importance of the great undertaking which is to 
receive our attention to-night. For some months past Bengal has 
been threatened with one of those terrible famines which every now 
and then devastate our Hastern possessions, and create a spasmodic 
and extraordinary interest in India among all classes of Hnglish- 
men. Before the close of the present year many of the millions of 
whom I shall speak to you to-night will have felt the pinch of 


scarcity, and, notwithstanding all exertions to save them, some thou-. 


sands will probably have fallen victims to famine. The Indian 
Government is doing and will do all it can to mitigate the horrors 
of so frightful a calamity, but, do what it can, the mortality from 
want and disease must be severe. It is a very fortunate circum- 
stance, that at this moment the Government of Bengal has 
before it the records of the late census, and is thus in a position 
to estimate the extent and possible severity of the disaster. By 
showing the true numbers of the people and their distribution in 
different parts of the country, the census has enabled the Govern- 
ment to see where relief is needed and to what extent. The popu- 
lation of Behar was till last year put down at 111 millions; the 


ear een * 
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census showed it to be 19# millions. Had there been no census, 
therefore, it may be assumed that there would have been upwards 
‘of 8 millions of souls.in that province alone entirely ignored in all 
measures of relief.* Moreover, the Government would have had 
little or no information to guide it in the selection of the proper 
sites for the storage of food and for the organisation of relief works. 
It was owing to its ignorance regarding the numbers and distribu- 
tion of the people, as much as to anything, that the Government was 
unable to grapple properly with the famine of 1866. It is owing 
to the complete information on these points which the census has 
placed at the disposal of the Government, as much as to anything, 
' that the measures which have been taken to mitigate a similar 
calamity in 1874, will in all probability be attended with a fair 
amount of success. 


II.—Description, Area and Population of Bengal. 


The old division of India into the three Presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay, though still retained in some departments of 
the administration, is for most purposes practically obsolete. The 
fact is, there are now no fewer than ten governments subordinate to 
our Indian Viceroy and his Council. These ten governments are— 
Bengal, the North-West Provinces, the Punjab, the Central Pro- 
vinces, Oudh, Berar, Mysore, Madras, Bombay, and British Burmah.} 
Madras and Bombay are administered by Governors; Bengal, the 
North-West Provinces and the Punjab, by Lieutenant-Governors ; 
and the rest by Chief-Commissioners, deriving their authority from 
the Governor-General. But, notwithstanding the difference in the 
designation of the principal magistrate, these ten administrations 
are all separate and distinct. They may differ in the degree of their 
relationship to the supreme government; but they are in no way 
subordinate to one another. Of these administrations Bengal 
ranks first, not only in population and wealth, but in the degree of 
moral and material progress to which she has attained. It will be 
remembered, however, that it is not the old Presidency of Bengal of 
which I speak, but simply that portion of it which is subject to the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal administers five provinces, 
Bengal Proper, Behar, Orissa, Chota Nagpore and Assam ;—pro- 
vinces differing from each other, more or less, in their natural 


* In Mr. Cockerell’s Report on the Famine of 1866, the population of the six 
districts of Chumparun, Gya, Monghyr, Sarun, Shahabad and Tirhoot, is put down 
at 73 millions; the census showed it to be 133 millions. 

+ Scinde and Coorg are also sometimes spoken of as separate administrations ; 
the former, however, is more properly considered as subordinate to Bombay, and 
the latter to Mysore. Assam is about to be constituted a separate administration. 
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features as well as in the race, language, creed and institutions 
of their inhabitants. Bengal Proper forms the great alluvial delta 
of the Ganges and Brahmapootra rivers ; it is inhabited throughout 
by Bengalis speaking the Bengali language. Behar is the name 
given by the Mogul] Government to the lower portion of the Gan- 
-getie plain, inhabited by Hindustanis, speaking the same language, 
and in their manners and customs identical with the people of Oudh 
and the North-West; Orissa, only too well known to Englishmen 
from the calamity which devastated it in 1866, is the tract of plain 
and hill country, lying at the north-west corner of the Bay of 
Bengal; its inhabitants speak Oorya, a language derived from 
Sanskrit, like Hindee and Bengali, but with a, distinct written 
character. Chota Nagpore is the name we have given to the table- 
land lying south of Behar, and largely, though not exclusively, 
inhabited by aboriginal tribes in a very rude stage of civilisation. 
Assam is the valley of the Upper Brahmapootra, with such of the hill 
territory on either side as lies within the British frontier. It is 
inhabited, though sparsely, by a variety of races. The Assamese 
language appears to be merely a dialect of Bengali. 

These five provinces have a total area of 248,231 square miles, 
with a population of 66,856,859 souls. The figures for each pro- 
vince are given below: 


Area and Population of the several Provinces of Bengal. 


Area Average Proportion | Proportion 
Provinces. in Square Population. Deane ‘ ye rs ees, ge oat 
Miles. Square Mile. | the Area. | Population. 
The entire territory 
under the Lieutenant- } 248,231 | 66,856,859 269 100 100 
Governor of Bengal 
Béngsl foc eee 94,539 | 86,769,735 389 38°1 55°0 
Behar; sane ae 42,417 | 19,736,101 465 yee 29°5 
Orisis joe Wigton oe. 23,901 4,317,999 181 9°6 6°5 
Chota Nagpore................ 43,901 3,825,571 87 pes Bee 
ASBBNTIS Fen Nate; Ae has eee 43,473 2,207,453 615 17°5 3°32 


It will thus be seen that both the area and the population of the 
territory subject to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal are rather 
more than double those of the United Kingdom; the average num- 
ber of persons to the square mile being in the United Kingdom 263 
and in Bengal 269. It may be observed, moreover, that, as in the 
United Kingdom, so in Bengal, the density of the population is by 
no means uniform, but varies considerably in different provinces, in 
different districts or counties in the same province, and even in 
different parts of the same district or county. Scotland, “land 
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“of the mountain and the flood,” scarcely supports 130 persons to 
the square mile, while England has an average of 422. Similarly 
the various provinces which constitute the territory administered by 
the Bengal Government differ enormously in the proportion of the 
population which they contribute to make up the grand total of 67 
millions for the whole proconsulate. Thus, Bengal Proper, though 
occupying not much more than a third of the whole -area, contri- 
butes more than half the population. Behar, with one-sixth of the 
total area, contributes three-tenths of the population. The pro- 
vinces of Assam and Chota Nagpore are as large as Behar, yet they 
have only a ninth and a fifth part of its population respectively. 
The average number of persons to the square mile is 465 in Behar ; 
389 in Bengal; 181 in Orissa; 87 in Chota Nagpore, and 51 only 
in Assam. 


III.—Mode of Taking the Census. 


Before proceeding with the discussion of these figures, it may be 
convenient if I give a brief account of the manner in which the 
census of 1872 was effected in Bengal. It will readily be understood 
that the organisation required for the numbering of a population of 
66 millions demanded no little forethought and elaboration, and 
the difficulties were enhanced by the novelty of the undertaking. 
~The Government of India originally desired to take a census of the 
whole country in very great detail. It was proposed to record the 
precise status of every individual man, woman and child, with all 
the rigorous accuracy of a European census. In some provinces a 
succession of rough censuses had paved the way for such a measure ; 
but in Bengal, as I have said, this was the first attempt at anything 
of the kind, and it seemed wiser in a first attempt to undertake the 
business on a less ambitious scale, so as not to court failure by 
aiming to achieve too much. Moreover, Bengal is not so rich as 
some other proyinces in official and indigenous agencies, and the 
wishes of the Government of India could not have been carried out 
without vast hired establishments which would have involved a 
great cost. The Government of India was for a long time urgent 
in the matter; but when Sir George Campbell repeated the same 
arguments which had been used by his predecessor, Sir William 
Grey, it was conceded that the census operations in Bengal should 
be of a somewhat simpler character than was at first proposed. At 
the same time it was understood that all the information that was 
really necessary for practical and administrative purposes, should as 
far as possible be collected. 

The manner in which the census was actually taken was as 
follows :—Except in a few outlying districts in which, owing to 
imperfect agency or political difficulties, a detailed enumeration 
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could not possibly be made,* the people were everywhere counted 
by means of a house-to-house visitation. In noting the numbers 
of each household, a distinction was made between males and 
females, children and adults. The names, nationality, religion 
and occupation of all adult males were entered, but in the case of 
children and women (except where heads of houses), the bare 
numbers were recorded, the caste, &c., of the head of the family 
being assumed to be that of its female and infant members. Adults 
were defined to be persons over twelve years of age. 

The census was effected for the most part by the people them- 
selves. Two or more of the most respectable residents in each 
village were selected for this purpose, and complimentary letters 
were addressed to them by the magistrate of the district appointing 
them to be the enumerators of their village and giving them the 
necessary instructions. These enumerators were required in most 
cases to lend their services gratuitously ; but, in order to strengthen 
the hands of the executive and prevent any unfortunate complica- 
tion which might arise from the employment of an unpaid agency, 
a brief Act was passed by the Bengal Legislative Council, investing 
the enumerators so appointed with the necessary authority, and pre- 
scribing penalties for their misconduct or neglect. In places where 
a sufficient number of intelligent residents qualified to act as 
enumerators were not to be found, outsiders were specially enter- 
tained and paid for the duty. The proceedings of the enumerators 
were everywhere supervised by the police or by a special agency 
employed for the purpose; and the supervisors were in their turn 
controlled and directed by the numerous assistants, Huropean and 
native, which every magistrate has at his disposal. 

By this arrangement it was hoped that a maximum of statistical 
accuracy would be combined with the minimum of inquisitorial 
oppression. The enumerators, taken as they were from among the 
villagers, might naturally be supposed to possess the confidence, as 
well as some acquaintance with the domestic affairs, of their neigh- 
bours. They would already know something of everybody and every-. 
body’s children in the village, and there was no fear that they would 
extort bribes from the men, or insult the women, among whom they 
would have to live their lives long after the census was done with 
and forgotten. The temporary importance conferred by the office 
of enumerator would tend to enhance the respectability of the in- 
cumbent, both in his own eyes and in those of his fellow-villagers, 
and would thus contribute, it was hoped, to an accurate and conscien- 


* The exceptional districts were the Naga, Khasia and Garo Hills (the wild 
mountainous country south of the Assam valley), and Hill Tipperah, the whole 
occupying some 18,000 square miles. For these districts the best estimates avail- 
able were adopted. 
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tious discharge of its duties. On the other hand, the control and 
guidance afforded by the supervising agency would have the effect 
of checking exuberance of zeal on the part of the enumerators, 
would remove their doubts, instruct their ignorance, and secure 
the uniformity which is indispensable in a large undertaking of this 
nature. The success which attended these arrangements exceeded 
the most sanguine anticipations. The enumerators, as a body, did 
their work willingly and well, manifesting a zeal and interest in the 


proceedings, for which they had hardly been given credit. The com- 


petition for the office, unpaid and onerous as it was, was often keen. 
The letters of appointment are still treasured up among the family 
archives, to be produced. whenever evidence of respectability is 
required in a court of justice. The police were strictly kept to their 
work of supervision, being allowed to communicate with the people 
only through their recognised representatives. The result was that 
the census was carried out with marvellously little opposition or 
excitement. No doubt it was generally regarded as a prelude to © 
additional taxation, and in some out-of-the-way places even more 
absurd beliefs may have taken hold of the popular mind. But, with 
one single exception, no violent outbreak took place,—a result which, 
as Sir George Campbell observes, goes further than anything that 
has occurred in recent years, to show the strength of our political 
position in these provinces. At the same time, the figures are 
believed to be as correct as it was possible for them to be, under the 
circumstances. The district officers, who began by doubting whether 
the returns would be worth the paper on which they were written, 
ended by thinking that the census had been well and thoroughly 
taken. It would be almost unreasonable to expect that, in a country 
as large as Bengal, a novel experiment like the census could be per- 
fectly successful everywhere, or in every minute particular. But 
the manner in which the registers and returns were submitted to me 
for compilation, enable me to bear witness to the evident care and 
thoroughness with which the business was conducted, both on the 
part of the enumerators and of those whose duty it was to SU eT Nee 
their proceedings. , 

In more civilised communities a large proportion of those enu- 
merated, assist the operation by themselves filling up their household 
schedules. In India, on the other hand, owing to the comparative 
paucity of persons able to read and write, the whole work of filling 
up the schedules devolves on the enumerators. The question of 
effecting a census in one and the same day over an enormous tract 
of country, is thus involved in considerable difficulty. Persons 
qualified to act as enumerators are not forthcoming in sufficient 
numbers for each enumerator to have a beat small ae to enable 
him to record all the necessary particulars regarding it aha a few 
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hours. If the enumerator had had to fill up every schedule as he 
went along, some of the beats would have been altogether unmanage- 
able. The difficulty was partly overcome, however, by allowing 
the enumerators to compile rough schedules beforehand. They 
then went round again on the ie fixed for the census, and made 
such corrections or ites as they found to be necessary. And 
though, unfortunately, owing to a discretion which the local govern- 
ment allowed to commissioners of divisions, the same date was not 
fixed for the whole of Bengal, still the margin of maccuracy which 
has thus crept into the returns is practically insignificant and may 
be ignored. In most places the night of the 25th January, 1872, 
was the date to which the returns refer. 

The various forms required for the census were, with some few 
exceptions, printed at the large Government Press which Dr. Mouat 
organised in the Alipore prison near Calcutta. These forms had to 
be translated into several languages to suit the different nationalities 


to be found in Bengal. Thus, a Bengali translation was required for. 


Bengal Proper; Hindustani in both the Persian and Kaithi character 
for Behar ; Oorya for Orissa; Hindee in the Nagri character for Chota 
Nagpore and the Sonthal Pergunnahs, and Nepaidts for some parts of 
Darjeeling. Some places in the Sonthal Pergunnahs were so wild that 
the people could only be counted after the rude national method of the 
tribe, viz., by tying knots on a number of strings of different colours, 
a black string being used for male adults, a red one for female 
adults, a white one for boys, and a yellow one for girls. In the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts the deputy-commissioner reported that the 
only way he could count the semi-savage tribes there was by means 
of notched sticks. Whether the numbering was really effected in 
this primitive method, I am not prepared to say, the result having 
been reduced to writing before the returns were submitted to me. 
The enumerators’ schedules were stitched in books of ten or twenty 
sheets, with a form filled up as a specimen, a printed set of instruc- 
tions, and a docket cover. The intention was that a separate book 


should be used for the enumeration of each village or hamlet, but it. 


was not always possible to adhere to this arrangement. Altogether, 
upwards of 6,500,000 copies of forms in different languages and of 
various sizes were distributed from the Census Office at Calcutta. 
The census was based upon the survey, the survey mouzah being 
adopted as the unit for enumeration purposes. The term mouzah is 
usually translated ‘‘ village,” but more correctly it denotes the 
village lands, it being by no means an uncommon case to find 
mouzahs without any village at all in the sense of a group of dwell- 
ings. Possibly the mouzah may at some time have had dwellings 
upon it, but they have perhaps been washed away, or in some other 
manner have disappeared. A mouzah is really little more than 


= 
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a survey block. A list of the survey blocks in each police circle 
was prepared some time before the census, and inquiry was made as 
to the villages and hamlets in existence on each. In this manner, 
by working on a geographical basis, and by referring every collec- 
tion of houses to the land on which 1 stood, care was taken that no 
village was omitted from the census or counted twice over. At the 
same time caution and local knowledge were required in order io 
work satisfactorily upon this basis. In the first place the names of 
the mouzahs or survey blocks, and of the villages situated upon 


them, did not always agree, and a strict process of identification 


became necessary. A mouzah or survey block again might contain 
four or five distinct hamlets, and if the population of these four or 
five distinct hamlets was recorded merely as belonging to one and 
the same block, it was liable to be mistaken for the population of 
one large village or town. On the other hand, a town might have 
sprung up on the borders of two or more survey blocks, and unless 
this was specially pointed out, its population was liable to be exhi- 
bited as that of two or more distinct villages bearing the names of 
those survey blocks. 

For administrative purposes, Bengal is divided into eleven com- 
missioners’ divisions, comprising fifty-three districts or counties. 
The size of a Bengal district in the present day averages about 
4,000 square miles. With improvements in the administration, the 
boundaries of districts have undergone, and are undergoing, frequent 
change. Unfortunately these changes in the past have not been 
carried out on any fixed principle, and the result has been to intro- 
duce a confusion of jurisdiction which is often of extreme incon- 
venience. ‘Thus, although in the regulation districts of Bengal the 
offices of collector and magistrate ure vested in the same person, it 
by no means follows that the jurisdiction of the collector is conter- 
minous with that of the magistrate. The civil courts, again, have 
generally a local jurisdiction of their own, so that it is no unfre- 
quent case to find the district boundaries entirely distinct for civil, 
criminal, and fiscal purposes. In other words, the district has 
different limits according as it is the district of the collector, of the 
magistrate, or of the judge. In the Report on the English census, 
I see that the complexity of boundaries and the want of harmony 
in the geographical divisions are said to have added considerably to 
the labours of the undertaking, and in Bengal we have been allow- 
ing ourselves to drift into a similar condition of affairs. The matter 
was prominently brought to the notice of the Government in my 
official Report as one calling for immediate attention, if a periodical 
census was to be of any use in calculating the growth of the popu- 
lation; and it 1s to be hoped that further alterations in boundaries 
will only be permitted when they tend to a simplification of existing 
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subdivisions. For the purpose of the census, the jurisdiction of the 
magistrate was taken as the district limits; and the thannahs, or 
police circles, as the subdivisions of the district. The old Mogul 
divisions of pergunnahs, or hundreds, have nearly died out in Bengal, 
and their want of compactness would always constitute an objection 
to their adoption for census purposes. Z'hannahs, or police circles, on 
the other hand, are compact, and for most districts have been defined 
with the utmost precision by the survey authorities. They are also - 
of late years being gradually adopted as the unit of geographical 
division for administrative purposes. The average extent of a 
police circle may be said to be about 300 square miles. 

Thus the district was subdivided into thannahs or police circles, 
and the circles into mouzahs or survey blocks. Lists of the villages 
and hamlets in each block were made out, and for each village or 
hamlet one or two of the most respectable residents were appointed 
enumerators. The enumerators were instructed and supervised by 
the police, acting under the control of the magistrate and his 
assistants. 

Many of the peculiar difficulties which had to be overcome by 
those in charge of the Bengal census, arose from the physical 
characteristics of the country itself. In some provinces whole 
villages are buried in forests of mango, palm, or tamarind; while the 
extent to which the country is intersected everywhere, and especially 
in the delta of Lower Bengal, by innumerable creeks and water- 
courses, adds to the difficulty of locomotion, and so of effective 
supervision and control. Moreover, in a country where considerable 
numbers of the people, pass days and nights, nay, may almost be 
said to live altogether, on board the countless boats which crowd its 
waters, it might well be feared that many persons would escape 
enumeration. Arrangements were made, however, for numbering 
the floating population, and though no one would of course pretend 
to say they were perfect, the bad number of pilgrims and travellers - 
recorded show that it would tae been a mistake to ignore them 
altogether. The number of vessels and barges alone which came 
under the observation of the census officers was 60,000, containing 
something like 300,000 souls. Hnumerators were stationed at all 
the principal ghats and landing-places for several consecutive days, 
and every craft which touched during that period was censused in 
the same way as if it were a house on land, a ticket being given to 
prevent a repetition of the process elsewhere. | 

On the completion of the census, the enumerators’ books were 
collected at the head- -quarters of each district, and were then for- 
warded to me for compilation. It was originally intended to have 
only one compiling office for the whole of Bengal; but the work was 
found to be so stupendous, and there were so few clerks in Calcutta 
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who could read the Hindee and Oorya returns, that branch offices 
were established at Patna and Cuttack. In these offices, registers 
giving the totals for each village were compiled for each district, 
the totals for each police circle being forwarded to the district 
officers for explanation and comment. In this way the whole 
work of compilation was effected in the course of a few months, 
and my final Report on the subject was published within a twelve- 
month from the date on which the census was taken.* 

_ The cost has been altogether insignificant when compared with 
the magnitude of the undertaking and the character of the work. 
The total charge amounted to 21,500/., or less than one-third of a 
farthing per head of the population ; that is, about one-fifteenth part 
of the cost of the late elaborate census of England and Wales, 
allowance being made for the difference in the number of the 
population. 


IV.—Density and Distribution of the Population. 


The vast population which the census of Bengal brought to light 
was something so unexpected, that some of our best-informed officials 
at first refused to credit the results. A keen scrutiny of the figures, 
however, and the application of a variety of tests, have now convinced 
most people of the general trustworthiness of the census tables. 
Indeed the results are not really such as should have taken anyone 
by surprise. Our ignorance in the matter is to be attributed partly 
to official a ee and partly to our own want of reflection. 
The census of the North-Western Provinces had disclosed a density 
of 361 persons to the square mile, and, as I pointed out in a paper 
I read before the Social Science Association of Bengal in 1869, 
*‘ the Lower Provinces are quite as well cultivated as the North-West 
‘ Provinces, and there is every reason to suppose that they support 
‘an equally dense population.’’ In that same year, the census of 
Oudh disclosed the still higher average of 474 souls to the square 
mile, over an area of 24,000 square miles. But, besides the inferences 
that might have been drawn from these figures, statistics were not 
altogether wanting, even in regard to Bengal itself. Dr..Buchanan 
Hamilton, who was employed by the Court of Directors, in 1807-14, 
to carry on a statistical survey of the northern districts of Bengal, 
estimated a population of 15,443,220 for some 37,000 square miles. 
The present census gives 14,926,337 souls, or within three or four 
per cent. for what appears to be the same tract of country. In 
1813-14, a civil servant, Mr. Bayley, found that there were over 
600 souls to the square mile in the district of Burdwan; the census 
figures give the average for the district as it then stood at 610 to 


* It should be Gieied that in Calcutta and its suburbs the papal authorities 
took the census and ee their own returns. 
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the square mile. Other computations doubtless were made which 
fell wide of the mark, and, besides the difficulty of distinguishing 
estimates which were probable from those which were absurd, 
mistakes were increased by clerical errors perpetuated without 
observation.* So late as 1870, the population of some districts was 
gravely and officially stated at a third, a fourth, and even a seventh, 
of what has now been ascertained to be the correct figure. 

In a country like Bengal where a large proportion of the land 
yields two crops a year, where the food of the people consists almost 
entirely of rice, where there are no moral checks to the increase of | 
the population, where marriage is universal, and where the only 
positive checks are famine and disease, we must expect to find a 
population far in excess of what we are accustomed to see in Hurope. 
The simple habits of the people enable a naturally fertile soil to feed 
a much larger number of mouths, than the same extent of highly 
cultivated land would support in this country. Sir G. Campbell 
estimates the food-producing area at not more than half an acre 
per head. Statistics on this point are not available in Bengal, but 
the statement is supported by the following calculation. In a 
good harvest, an acre of land will yield 12 maunds of rice of 
80. lbs. to the maund. A family of three persons, it is said, 
consume 4 lbs. per diem, or 18 maunds a year. The result is 
that each person is supported by the produce of half an acre. 
Such, indeed, is the fertility of the soil that, notwithstanding 
its enormous population, Bengal exports large quantities of food 
erains (estimated in a good year at over 500,000 tons), while the 
area taken up by such crops as jute, indigo, opium and oil-seeds, is 
something very considerable. With such abundance, therefore, in 
ordinary years the population goes on multiplying its numbers with- 
out fear of transgressing the margin of subsistence. It is only when 
a year of scarcity intervenes, or when epidemic disease commits its 
ravages, that any check whatever is imposed on the natural increase 
of the people. 

For the entire territory subject to the Lieutenant-Governor of. 
Bengal, some 250,000 square miles, the population averages 270. 
souls to the square mile. But it has already been pointed out that 
this population is very unequally distributed throughout the country. 
If we exclude the non-regulation provinces of Assam and Chota 
Nagpore, and a few of the outlying districts of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa, we have for the strictly ‘“regulation”’ districts, as they 


* To give one instance out of many. In the Bengal Administration 
Report for 1870-71, the population of the district of Tipperah was stated to be 
100,000 souls. In the Report for 1866-67 I find it given at 1,000,000. In one 
of the intervening years a cipher appears to have dropped out of the type, and the 
mistake was repeated year after year without detection. 
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are called, a population of 57 millions over an area of 112,638 
Square miles, giving an average of 505 persons to the square mile. 


Persons 
Area. Population. per 
Square Mile. 
Bengal, exclusive of Darjeeling, 
Jelpigoree, Cooch Behar, Cachar, 67,992 35,413,897 S21 
Hil] Tracts, and Hill Tipperah 
Bea, excluding Sonthal Pergun- 661029 18,476,814 fod 
' Orissa, without Tributary Mehals .... 4a 3,034,690 392 
Total for Regulation Districts....) 112,638 56,925,401 505 


Hven within this area there are several tracts comparatively sparsely 
peopled. All the districts of Behar south of the Ganges run more 
or less into the southern hills; on the north they skirt the sub- 
Himalayan range. Parts of Bancoorah and Midnapore are as barren 
as the province of Chota Nagpore with which they march. In 
Northern Bengal there is a wide tract of thinly populated country in 
the districts of Purneah, Dinagepore and Maldah. In Sylhet and 
Mymensingh, too, there is a considerable quantity of jungle and 
hilly country, which greatly reduces the average of population in 
those districts. | 

If these exceptional tracts be eliminated, the cultivated champaign 
of Bengal and Behar will probably show an average of not less 
than 650 souls to the square mile, or at least one person to every 
acre of gross area. In Orissa the average is not perhaps so high, 
as that country has not yet recovered from the effects of the famine 
of 1866. But in parts of Bengal and Behar even this large average 
falls short of the actual density of the population. For the vast 
district of Tirhoot the average is about 700 to the square mile; in 
Patna 740; in Sarun or Chupra 780. In the metropolitan districts 
of Hooghly and the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, which include the 
capital, Calcutta, we find, over an area of 4,220 square miles, a popu- 
lation of nearly 1,000 souls to the square mile. Even if the city of 
Calcutta be left out of the calculation, the average is still some goo 
persons to the square mile. On the banks of the Hooghly, from the 
borders of the Sunderbuns as far north as Moorshedabad, the popu- 
lation varies from 3,000 to 8,000 souls to the square mile. There 
can be little doubt indeed, that the Gangetic plain of Behar and the 
alluvial delta formed by the river system of Bengal, are tracts of 
country as densely populated as any in the world. 

It is only a few months since Sir George Campbell, in connec- 
tion with this subject, wrote as follows :— 

‘“* This scantiness of the land compared to the population sug- 
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‘“‘ vests the great social difficulties which may arise if population 
‘“‘ much further increases. And the same calculation renders terrible - 
“ the thought of what might happen if the seasons, which our ex- 
“ neriences of 1871-72 show to vary so much, should ever take so 
‘“‘ unhappy a turn as to lead to a really serious failure of the crops in 
‘‘ these provinces. With such few means of communication and good 
“ prices, the natives certainly do not hoard grain as they used to 
“hoard it. In case of failure, how many railways and steamers 
“‘ would suffice to bring food for sixty or seventy millions of people, 
‘‘and where should we get food to bring? The grain-exporting 
“ countries of Asia are very few and small, the grain-importing 
“countries are many. It may be some consolation, however, to 
‘ observe that no very general failure throughout Bengal is known 
“to have occurred in times with which we are acquainted. ‘The 
‘‘ inquiries of the Famine Commission regarding previous famines 
‘¢ show from official papers that the accounts in popular histories of 
“the great famine of 1770 have been very greatly exaggerated. 
“‘ That was a very great and severe famine, but it did not extend 
** to the eastern districts, and so far from the country relapsing into 
“jungle from which it did not recover for generations, as has been 
“‘ supposed, the land revenue was within a year or two after the 
“* famine greater than it had ever been.” 


V.—WNationalities, Races and Tribes. 


With such an enormous population, Bengal naturally comprises 
numerous varieties of race. To a certain extent, each of the five 
provinces may be said to have its distinct nationality, though it is 
to be observed that the ethnical boundary and the political boundary 
do not always coincide. Bengal Proper is inhabited by a hetero- 
geneous race of mixed Aryan and aboriginal extraction, in every 
possible stage of development. A Bengali may, on the one hand, © 
be of the purest Aryan type, or, on the other, he may scarcely differ 
in ethnical characteristics from the lowest aboriginal. Speaking 
generally, they are not a robust or muscular race, yet are capable of 
greater fatigue and endurance than their purely vegetable diet and 
moist habitat would lead one to suppose. In active pursuits they 
are timid and indolent, but in intellect keen and subtle. Besides 
inhabiting Bengal Proper, they are also to be found in most of the 
districts which march with its political boundary ; and their numbers 
may be roughly estimated at from 37 to 38 millions. Whether the 
people of Orissa are more nearly allied to the Bengalis, or to their 
western and southern neighbours, is as yet open to question, but 
there seems no doubt that they have acquired certain peculiarities 
of physiognomy and character from their isolated position. More 
timid and conservative than the Bengalis, the Ooryas have for many 
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centuries been one of the. most bigoted and priest-ridden peoples in 
India. In Orissa, taking the plain and hill country together, they 
number about 4 millions; but, like the Bengalis in Bengal Proper, 
they slightly overstep the boundaries of the province. The people 
of Behar are Hindustanis. They speak Hindee, the language of 
Upper India, and are a hardier and more manly race than the 
inhabitants of Lower Bengal, though inferior to them in intellectual 
power. Their numbers may be reckoned at 20 millions. The Assamese 
speak a dialect closely allied to Bengali. Like the Bengalis, they are 
more or less a mixed race, with a large infusion of Indo-Chinese 
blood. The earliest historical notices we have of the country 
mention it as part of the ancient Hindu kingdom of Kamroop, but 
with the fall of the Pal dynasty it became a prey to contending 
factions, and appears to have been overrun by successive hordes of 
aboriginal tribes, who swarmed into the rich valley from India on 
the one side and from Burmah on the other. These tribes have 
still their representatives in Assam, but they are fast losing their 
individuality in the process of fusion which is going on. The 
purest Assamese are said to be the Ahoms of Seebsaugor, but few 
have preserved their lineage undefiled. They number less than 
2 millions. 

Besides these four distinct nationalities, Bengal contains a vast 
number of indigenous or non-Aryan tribes, in a more or less primitive 
stage of civilisation. Regarding the origin of these tribes, or their 
relation to each other, very little is known; we call them the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the country because they are the oldest 
inhabitants of whom we have any certain knowledge, dating as 
they do from before the Aryan invasion. In the present day 
they are principally found in the mountain ranges which sur- 
round Bengal on the north and east, and in the highlands of 
Chota Nagpore and Orissa. Some of them are fine-looking spe- 
cimens of the human family, but others are mere savages both 
in manners and appearance. At least one of these tribes still 
clothes itself after the fashion of our first parents. Many of them 
retain and habitually use their own aboriginal tongues, while 
others have adopted the language of their Aryan conquerors. 
Their manners and customs are often extremely curious, and 
have attracted much observation of late years. The most im- 
portant of them are the Kéls and Gonds of Chota Nagpore; the 
Sonthals; the Lepchas and Mechs of Darjeeling; the Garos, 
‘Khasias and others in Assam; the Kookis, Lushais, and other hill 
tribes of the eastern frontier, and the Khonds of Orissa. The 
purer aborigines may be reckoned at about 3} millions; those who 
have become partially Hinduised, at 10 million souls. 

The mention of Hinduised aborigines perhaps requires some 
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explanation. The fact is, it is absolutely impossible to draw the line 
between the various Hindu races and the aboriginal tribes, so insen- 
sibly do they merge into one another. In the first place we have 
no clear definition of what we mean when we speak of a Hindu. 
Sometimes the term is used in a generic sense, to denote all or any 
of the inhabitants of India. Sometimes it is used in a religious 
sense, to designate the great body of the people who are not Mahom- 
medans. Sometimes again a distinction is insisted on between what 
are called pure and impure Hindus. But what pure Hinduism 
consists in, and what is to be the shibboleth by which the orthodoxy 
of the various races of India are to be tried, has never, so far as I 
am aware, been laid down by competent authority. Now, in Bengal 
we have a great variety of aboriginal and semi-aboriginal tribes, who 
have been brought into contact with the Aryan Hindus, and many 
of whom have been partially civilised by them. Living for centuries 
side by side, these two elements have acted and reacted on each 
other. On the one hand the-savage tribes have renounced their bar- 
barism and adopted many of the rites and customs of the invaders; 
on the other the Hindu religion has itself been debased from the 
Vedic monotheism of the Middle-land. Those who have made the 
subject their study, tell us that the Hinduism of the present day is 
as unlike the Hinduism of the Vedas, as we may suppose the modern 
Bengali ryot is unlike his Aryan prototype. And the cause of this, 
they go on to say, is due to contamination from aboriginal sources. 
Hinduism has been lowered from its pure type in order to meet the 
necessities of the indigenous tribes among whom it took up its home. 
And the result is, that just as we find at the present day tribes in 
every stage of civilisation, so does the Hindu religion in Bengal 
assume a Protean form, from the austere rites practised by the shaven 
pundits of Nuddea to the fetish-worship of the semi-barbarous Boona. 
The Bouris, Bagdis, and Chandals of the lower delta; the Kochs 
and Poliyas of Dinagepore; the Dosadhs and Musahars of Behar, 
with many others, are probably all of aboriginal extraction, but 
have adopted as their religion a form of Hinduism, and are now-a- . 
days generally recognised as Hindus. ‘It is a great mistake,” 
writes Sir G. Campbell, who has given considerable attention to this 
subject, “to suppose that the Hindu religion is not proselytising. 
«The system of caste gives room for the introduction of any num- 
‘* ber of outsiders ; so long as people do not interfere with estab- 
“lished castes, they may form a new caste and call themselves 
‘‘ Hindus if they like; and the Brahmans are always ready to 
‘receive all who will submit to them and pay them. The process 
‘“‘of manufacturing Rajpoots from ambitious aborigines goes on 
‘before our eyes, and both in the west and the east many new 
‘* Hindus exist who are in no degree Hindu in blood.” 
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Some idea of the present state of these aboriginal tribes may be 
gained by comparing the past history of our own country. In the 
seventh and eighth centuries of our era, England, as I imagine, pre- 
sented a very similar appearance, from an ethnical point of view, to 
that which we find at the present day in Bengal. The Anglo-Saxon 
invaders spread themselves over the land, and gave their language, 
their manners and customs, to the aboriginal Welsh whom they had 
conquered. Some of these Welsh took refuge in the mountains and 
fastnesses of Strath-Clyde, Wales and Cornwall, where they still 
preserved their independence and their native speech. But the 
vast majority were doubtless absorbed by the victorious Saxons 
into the English nation. Particular tribes lost their individuality, 
their differences being merged in one common stream, wide 
enough and deep enough to embrace all. So in Bengal the 
aboriginal tribes which remained in the plains are fast losing all 
traces of their origin, being gradually absorbed in the nationality, 
if I may use the term, of their Aryan conquerors. Only in the hills 
and in those primeval forests which have proved inaccessible to 
Hindu and Mahommedan invader alike, do we now find the rem- 
nants of those tribes which formerly peopled the whole face of the 
country. That the great bulk of them have been swallowed up and 
merged into the nationality of their conquerors, sufficient traces 
remain to leave no room for doubt. 


VI—Religions. Mahommedans in Bengal. 


Among the many interesting facts established by the census, one of 
the most surprising is the extent to which the religion of Mahommed 
is professed by the people of Bengal. The total number of Mahommedans 
inthe Bengal provinces exceeds twenty and ahalf millions(20,664,775), 
being nearly one-third of the whole population. Nor are these twenty 
millions of Mahommedans distributed throughout the country quite 
in the manner that our previous knowledge would have led us to 
expect.* The vast majority of them are found in Bengal Proper, 
where they number 174 millions against 18 millions of Hindus. In 
Behar, where we should have expected perhaps to find them most 
numerous, they hardly number more than two-and-a-half out of a 
total population of nearly twenty millions. The fact is that in 
Bengal Proper, the Mahommedans as a rule are the cultivators of 
the soil, day-labourers, or the humbler sort of mechanics; and so 
they do not come so prominently or so frequently under the notice 
of Europeans as in Behar where their position is reversed, the 
Mahommedans of Behar belonging mostly to the upper orders and 
dwelling in towns like Patna, Barh and Behar. Throughout Bengal 
Proper, east of the line of the Bhagirutty or Hooghly river, the 


* Even Mr. Beames has fallen into error on this point. See his ‘“ Comparative 
Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India,” Introduction, pp. 89 and 40, 
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Mahommedan element may be said to constitute at least one-half of 
the population. In parts of that tract, asin the districts of Rajshahye, 
Bogra, Noacolly and Chittagong, they form as much as three-fourths. 
These are very remarkable facts, and facts regarding which we have 
absolutely no historical evidence whatever. How comes it that the 
Mahommedans are infinitely more numerous in Bengal Proper than 
in the Upper Provinces of India, and how is it that in Bengal more 
than elsewhere, they seem to form the cultivating and the labouring 
class P 

I have already spoken of the vast numbers of aboriginal tribes, 
the remnants of whom are still to be found scattered throughout 
Lower Bengal. These tribes, swept down the Gangetic valley by 
the advancing wave of Aryan immigration, were brought to bay, as 
it were, in the sea-girt province of Bengal. There they were partially 
incorporated into the Hindu system, or became the slaves of their 
Aryan conquerors. It would be as great a mistake to suppose that the 
Aryan invaders exterminated or drove out all the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of Bengal as it would be to suppose that the Saxons extermi- 
nated all the ancient Britons who did not flee into Wales. Indeed, 
so far from displacing the indigenous children of the soil, the Aryan 
element, as we know, was. only able to hold its own by frequent 
importations of fresh blood from Upper India. In order to exist at 
all, in fact, Hinduism in Bengal had to assume a baser form than 
elsewhere. It was compelled to assimilate and adopt the barbarous 
practices and superstitions of those whom it sought to embrace 
within its fold. Its Pantheon became crowded with elephant-gods 
and bloodthirsty goddesses, of whom the primitive Aryans knew 
nothing. The absorption, however, of the aboriginal in the Aryan 
element was far from being complete. The indigenous tribes, though 
possibly admitted into the social and religious system of the 
Hindus, found themselves at the very bottom of the scale. Under 
an exclusive caste system, they were merely the despised serfs of 
a victorious and superior race. They were the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, for a set of masters in whose eyes they were 
unclean and altogether abominable. Such was the condition of 
these tribes, we may suppose, at the time of the Mahommedan 
invasion. To such people that invasion would not be altogether 
unwelcome. In the eye of Islam, at any rate, all men are equal. We 
can easily understand, therefore, that when once the Mahommedan 
conquest was extended to Bengal, large numbers of these miserable 
helots would hasten to profess the religion of their conquerors. They 
thus not only escaped from their ignoble position under the Hindu 
system, but they might aspire to be the social equals of their late 
masters. 

A strong proof that this is in reality the true explanation of the 
large number of Mahommedans now found in Lower Bengal is 
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afforded by the close resemblance between them and their fellow- 
countrymen who still form the low castes among the Hindus. That 
both were originally of the same race seems sufficiently clear, not 
only from comparisons of physical characteristics, but from the 
similarity of their language, manners and customs. The Bengali 
Musalman is still in many respects a Hindu. Caste distinctions, one 
of the main objects of which would seem to be to prescribe the limits 
of the jus connubii, are to a certain extent as prevalent and as fully 
recognised among the Mahommedans of Bengal, as among Hindus. 
As Buchanan pointed out sixty years ago, they not unfrequently 
meet at the same shrine, both invoking the same object of worship 
though perhaps under different names. Instead of commencing a 
letter “In the name of God” (which is the orthodox fashion), the 
Bengali Musalman will superscribe the name of some Hindu deity. 
He speaks the same language, and uses precisely the same nomen- 
clature and the same expressions of thought as his Hindu neighbour. 
Their very names are identical, the prefix of Shaikh alone dis- 
tinguishing the convert to Islam. 

I think, therefore, there is reason to believe that, the Musalman 
invasion following upon the Aryan conquest of Bengal, before the 
Hindu religious system had had time to consolidate itself, as in 
Upper India, large numbers of the old inhabitants of the country, 
who occupied only a helot position under the Hindu system, em- 
braced the religion of their new conquerors and became Mahom- 
medans. This is, indeed, the only theory by which it seems to me to 
be possible to explain the existence of so large a body of Mahom- 
medans in Lower Bengal. 

Some corroboration of this theory seems to be afforded by a con- 
sideration of the census results themselves. One of the most 
interesting points in connection with the aboriginal tribes is the 
apparent fact that, so far from their being in process of dying out, as 
our experience in other parts of the world might lead us to expect, 
their numbers are under British rule rapidly on the increase. 
Judging from the number of children among them, as disclosed by 
the census, they would seem to be the most prolific among Her 
_ Majesty’s Indian subjects. Among the Sonthals and the Kéls of 
Chota Nagpore, for instance, children under twelve years of age are 
remarkably numerous, the census results being confirmed in this 
respect by the experience of all those who are acquainted with that 
part of the country. In Bengal Proper the children under twelve 
compose 33°6 per cent. of the population; among the aboriginal 
tribes of Chota Nagpore and the Sonthal Pergunnahs they compose 
as much as 40 and even 45 per cent. Now in the central and eastern 
divisions of Bengal, where the Mahommedans are most numerous, 
the proportion of children among them is very considerably in excess 
of what it is among the Hindus. In the Dacca and Chittagong 
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divisions the percentage of children among Mahommedans is as high 
as 38°2 and 40°4, against 31°5 and 32°2 among Hindus respectively. 
Such a remarkable difference is not found either in Behar or in Upper 
India. In Behar the Hindus exhibit a larger percentage of children 
than the Mahommedans. In the North-West Provinces the children 
are more numerous among the Mahommedans, but the difference is 
very slight, the proportion being 33°2 per cent. among Hindus and 
33°7 per cent. among Mahommedans. Only in Bengal Proper do we 
find a striking difference in the comparative fertility of Hindus and 
Mahommedans. May not the explanation of this difference lie in 
the circumstance that the great bulk of the Mahommedans of Lower 
Bengal have been drawn from the aboriginal tribes, and that they 
still retain to some extent the wonderful fertility which it is proved 
that those tribes possess, wherever we find distinct communities of 
them in the present day ?* 

In opposition to this theory it may be objected that if the Mahom- 
medans of Lower Bengal are really converts from the helot castes of 
Hinduism, the same proportion of children ought to exist among 
those helot castes that have not been converted. Unfortunately, 
the census tables do not enable us to examine this point, which 
is one that ought to be borne in mind at the next census. It may he 
stated, however, that the helot castes in Bengal do not number more 
than 5 millions, against 123 millions of purer Hindus; and Aryan 
influences may possibly have affected the fertility of even the lowest 
castes of Hinduism. 

The Mahommedans of Bengal, as a rule, practise monogamy 
just like the Hindus, though perhaps divorce and re-marriage is 
more common among the former. Hven granting a laxer morality, 
however, in this respect, it may be questioned whether it would 
have a tendency to bring about the result which is under considera- 
tion. A lax morality is not generally considered to conduce to a 
higher degree of fecundity. It should further be mentioned that the 
Mahommedans of Bengal are the class from which the native sailors 
are taken, and some might therefore suppose that the comparative 
excess of children among the Mahommedans of the eastern districts 
was to be explained by the absence of the adult males on seafaring 
pursuits. The number of lascars, however, employed in the com- 
merce of the Indian seas, is too small to account for the phenomenon 
we have observed. It is true that the number of children among 


* Children are also found to be very numerous in the Central Provinces, which 

contain a large aboriginal population. It is stated that “the proportion of 
“ children is greater among the aboriginal tribes than among Hindus, and among 
“ Hindus greater in those districts in which there is a large aboriginal population 
“than in others;” and the writer of the Census Report considers it “ possible 
“ that climatic influences are at work, if it be not intermixture of blood between 
“ the two races.” In the Central Provinces, as in the North-West, the age of 
each individual was carefully noted. 
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Mahommedans is greatest in the Chittagong district, which supplies 
the bulk of the lascars who go to sea, but it is very nearly as great 
in Sylhet and Cachar, which are not maritime districts at ail; while 
the excess of children, as compared with Hindus, is even mendes 
in Rajshahye and Patna, which are also inland districts. This will 
be seen from the following table :— 


Berventeee Eonenninst Percentage | Percentage 
f 


pie. ae mute Differ- 
Districts. Mahommedans Children i in | Children in | _ Children in 
in Total Hindu Mahommedan | NCE. 
Population. | Population. | Population. | Population. 
BSUPO WELD 5506.000000s0se0se0-002 a tap 29°4 29°3 29°9 0°6 
Bancoorah \...00.....0......... 2°6 33°6 73°3 33°0 —0°3 
Beerbhoom................000+ 16°t 31°4 30°6 34°4 3°8 
Midnapore ............0000+ 6°2 32°3 31°8 35°7 3°9 
Hooghly with Howrah 20°1 31°2 29°1 30°2 fad 
PPG tL! oxae 30:9 |  30°6 31:5 09 
TVISION. .........-.. 
pusuy ocr Pergun- 38°4 28°3 27°O 30°1 3°1 
Lk ot AE a 54°3 32°9 29°5 35°7 6*2 
RPORHOTOLT eich besivocbsesseceess 55°5 32°2 30°7 33°4 29 
Total for Presi- . ; j ; F 
dency Division } 4832 BO oer si 43 
Moorshedabad ............ 44°6 32°1 29°3 35:8 6°90 
Dinagepore ................... ’ 52°8 35°1 34° 35°4 o'7 
1G Ree Se an oe 46°0 34°6 32°6 37°0 4°4 
Rajshahye. ..............00.00. a7 36°1 29°2 37°9 8°7 
PRED ETIORS v.52 aesevsarsnss es. 60°0 32°4: 30°2 33°8 3°6 
REET ita, se vebvestascene<s-0e 80°7 34:4 29°! 35°6 6°5 
BoC at i ea 69°9 35°2 29°2 37°7 8°5 
as et 61°0 34°0 31°0 36°0 5°0 
BVIMIOT 'Sds..0-0.0- 
PUAOCA pity chi cite ilisf ace sce- 56°7 35°6 31°3 38°8 7°5 
Furreedpore ..............- 58° 31°8 29°! 33°8 4°7 
Backergunge .............. — 64°8 35°8 31°8 37°9 6°1 
Mymensingh ...........4... 64°7 35°4 30°6 38°0 74 
OM MRR Arete Cn shys opie dhe 49°7 37°3 23% 41°1 7°8 
DIE cele icanesoincesss es iene 36°3 36°0 33°8 40°0 6°2, 
Total for Dacca s 
BTUIBION | cindy .50. \ 59° 35°5 315 85.2 7 
Chittagong oe 70°5 39°8 34°1 42°1 8°o 
OS RR ee eee 94°7 38°3 31°8 40°4, 8°6 
PRINCE AD casts sseaesoo0.0e 64°8 36°4 31°4 39°2 7°8 
Total for Chitta- A 
gong Division eet oa a9 ey ca om 


Total for Bengal........ 48°8 33°6 30°5 36°6 6°1 
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The number of persons professing the Christian religion in 
Bengal is less than 100,000. Of these some 20,000 are Europeans ; 
24,000 persons of mixed Huropean and native extraction, and about 
50,000 native converts. 


VIl.— Sea. 


I proceed now to examine the census results in regard to the 
sexes of the population. It has been said to be a law of nature that, 
while slightly more males are born into the world than females, the 
sexes of adult age are about equal in number. In European 
countries it has generally been found that the females of all ages are 
in excess of the males. At the last census of the United Kingdom the 
females exceeded the males at home by 892,088 in a population of 
31,628,338, or, after allowing for men in the army, navy, and 
merchant service abroad, by 663,088 in a population of 31,857,338. 
In Sweden, Norway and Holland, too, it is found that there are 
from 104 to 105 females to every 100 males; and the phenomenon 
is sometimes explained by the maritime position of those countries 
and the attractions of a seafaring life, which draw away a certain 
number of the males. The disparity of the sexes in these, countries, 
and especially in the United Kingdom, is also due, in a large 
measure, to the greater number of males who emigrate to foreign 
lands. In fact, the phenomenon of a preponderance in the female 
element of the population is not confined to maritime countries in 
Europe. At the last census of the German Empire, taken on the 
lst December, 1871, the females are to the males in the ratio of 
103'7 to 100. The excess of females in Germany, therefore, though 
less than in England, where they bear to males the proportion of 
1054 to 100, is still considerable; and though it may partly be 
accounted for by the casualties of the late wars in which Germany 
has been engaged, it is borne out by what we know of emigration 
from Germany to the United States of America and elsewhere. In 
Russia, I find from our Journal for September, 1872, the proportion 
of females to every 100 males of the population is 102°5, in Poland 
106'8, and in Finland 105*4. In short, I believe it is accepted as 
the rule, though of course there are exceptions, that in Europe 
generally the females are more or less in excess of the males. 

In India, on the other hand, it has usually been found that the 
males are greatly in excess of the females. In the North-Western 
Provinces the census of 1865 disclosed only 86°5 females to every 
100 males; the census of 1872 raised this ratio to 87°5. In Oudh 
the census of 1869 gave 930 females to 100 males. In the Punjab 
there are said to be only 81°8 females to too males; in the Central 
Provinces 96°6, and in Berar 95°5. So far as our experience goes, 
then, the females are apparently in a minority all over India. The 
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disproportion is greatest in the Punjab, the North-Western Provinces 
come next; then Oudh; and then Berar and the Central Provinces. 
In Bengal the sexes are very nearly equal, though there is still a 
slight preponderance in favour of the males. Of 66,672,679 souls, 
33,398,605 were returned as males and 33,274,074 as females. There 
are thus 99°6 females to every 100 males; in other words, the 
females number 49°9 per cent. of the total population. 

Several ingenious theories have been put forward to explain this 
apparent contradiction between the laws of nature in the Hast and 
in the West. Mr. Plowden, a Fellow of this Society, who examined 
the subject at great length in his official report on the census of the 
North-Western Provinces in 1865, expressed an opinion that the 
excess of males was mainly, if not entirely, due to an excess of male 
births, and he drew attention to two theories in explanation of this 
phenomenon, which have found acceptance with some Huropean 
statists and physiologists. These theories are— i 

(1.) That the ratio of male to female births varies with the 
temperature of the climate, the proportion of male births increasing 
as we approach the tropics. 

(2.) That the average difference in age between husband and 
wife in India being greater than in Hurope, the result is a greater 
proportion of male births. 

A proof of the excess of male births has usually been held to lie 
in the preponderance of the male element among children under a 
certain age; a little consideration, I think, will show that no great 
weight is to be attached to this apparent phenomenon. It is quite 
true that in every Indian census, with one exception, the percentage 
of males is greater among children than among adults. Thus :— 


Ferepntage Percentage | Percentage 


Province. Year. Males 3 in the ss i Difference. 
Total Males among | Males among 
Population. Adults. Children. 
ig lL Soe ee 1868 54°4 54°5 54°2 —0°3 
North-West Provinces ....) 65 53°6 52°4 55°8 + 3°4 
Ss a ey £353 52°7 54°6 +1°9 
Lia hi dee Sh en "69- 51°8 50° Ff 54°73 + 3°8 
Central Provinces ............ 66 512 49°9 53°0 + 3°8 
SS eee 72 50°9 50°1 Sack + 2°0 
1 "72, 50°! 47°7 54°5 + 6°8 


Now in Bengal the proportion per cent. of adults and children of 
each sex is as follows :—men, 31°3; boys, 18°8; women, 34°2; girls, 
15°7.. Thus, although the boys exceed the girls, the adult women 
are in excess of the men to the same extent, the total numbers of 
the sexes being nearly equal. This was found to be the case in 
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every part of the country, the figures presenting an uniformity 
singularly suggestive of their accuracy. The explanation is, to my 
mind, simple enough. The natives of India keep no record, and 
have but the vaguest idea, of their age. Girls arrive at maturity 
sooner than boys, and thus many of them have been returned as 
women, whilst males of the same age have been classed as boys. 
In India girls are married while mere children, and are not unfre- 
quently mothers at the age of 14 or 15. They thus come to be 
looked upon as women at an earlier age than that at which boys 
would be considered to arrive at manhood. The large excess of 
males, therefore, among the children is fictitious and deceptive, and 
no argument can be based upon it as to an excess of male births. It 
is far more probable that a large number of girls figure as women . 
in the census returns, and that the proportion of the sexes at 
different ages has never been correctly ascertained. 

Still we have the apparent fact that in India the males are 
everywhere in excess of the females—an excess which, though 
insignificant in Bengal, assumes remarkable dimensions in the 
North-West Provinces and the Punjab. Now, it is a curious 
circumstance that, amongst children under 12 years of age, the per- 
centage of males is much the same in all provinces (even including 
the Punjab), for which I have the requisite figures. The average is 
about 54 per cent. It is therefore amongst adults that we find the 
greatest variation in the proportion of the males—a variation 
ranging from 47°7 in Bengal, to 54°5 in the Punjab. But if girls 
on the eve of maturity are passed off as women in Bengal, we 
may fairly assume that the same error is committed in other pro- 
vinces; and as the percentage of males among children is nowhere 
much greater than in Bengal, it follows that the great deficiency of 
women noticed in the North-West Provinces and the Punjab must 
occur among the adults. So far, then, from the excess of males being 
attributable to an excess of male births, the figures might be used 
to show that it was rather due to the males outiiving the females. 
In point of fact, however, our Indian statistics are not yet sufficiently 
trustworthy to justify the deduction of general laws. In Bengal, 
for instance, as I have explained, the census was an entire novelty, 
and though, as I believe, the enumeration was made with a fair 
approximation to accuracy, and though in this respect it will pro- 
bably be found to bear comparison with any other Indian census, 
still, until the results have been confirmed by further inquiry, it 
would be only waste of time to attempt to base physiological 
theories upon them. Moreover, as the numbers of the sexes are nearly 
equal in Bengal, the necessity of accounting for any such dispropor- 
tion as appears to exist in other provinces, does not seem to arise on 
the present occasion. 


\ 
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The preponderance of males, which has been so marked in pre- 
vious Indian censuses, is sometimes explained by supposing that 
the number of women, from motives of fear or delicacy, is under- 
stated. If we are to suppose that this has been the case in Bengal, 
the result would be that the females would to a greater or less extent 
outnumber the males, and so bring that country into accord with 
Huropean experience. But, as if to show that this cannot be the true 
explanation, it has been found that whereas it might be expected 
that the Musalmans would be the more scrupulous in declaring the 
true number of their womankind, the excess of males is always 
greater among Hindus than among Mahommedans. Thus, in the 
North-West in 1865 the percentage of males among Hindus was 
55°37, and among Mahommedans 52°79 only.* In the Punjab there 
are 81°66 females to every 100 males amongst the Hindus, but 
amongst the Mahommedans as many as 85°99. In Oudh, 48 per 
cent. of the Hindu population is of the female sex, and 49°6 per 
cent. of the Mahommedan. In Bengal there is little difference in 
this respect. For the whole territory, the males among Hindus 
number 50°0 per cent. of the population, among Mahommedans 
50°3. For Behar, however, if we exclude Purneah and the Sonthal 
Pergunnahs, which are to a great extent Bengali districts, the 
figures are in accord with those for the Upper Provinces. Thus the 
percentage of males in the two communities in the strictly Behar 
districts is as follows :— \ 


District. | Hindus, | Mahom- District. | Hindus. | Mahom- | Differ- 
H ; " | ; 
aetna 49°2 46°0 APU ckescar-- 48°3 48°0 0°3 
GIS Gy snttn ts. 49°3 45°8 Chumparun | 51°2 | 50°9 0°3 
_Shahabad ....| 48°6 46°8 Monghyr ....| 49°6 47°9 LV 
Tirhoot......... 50°! 49°1 Bhaugulpore| 50°2 49°9 O°3 


In Bengal Proper, on the contrary, with one or two exceptions 
which may easily be accounted for, the percentage of males is 
greater among the Mahommedans than among the Hindus. The 
exceptions are mainly in the maritime districts of Chittagong and 
Noacolly, where, as before explained, a certain number of the 
Mahommedan males are always absent at sea. We have, then, this 
result, that whereas the figures for Behar are in accord with those 
obtained for the Upper Provinces of India, the figures for Bengal 
Proper show little or no difference between the Hindu and Mahom- 
medan communities in this respect, the percentage of males being 
slightly greater among Mahommedans than among Hindus. May 
not the explanation of this phenomenon be, that whereas the Mahom- 


* The census of 1872 has reduced these figures to 53°5 and 52°1 respectively. 
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medans of other provinces may to a greater or less extent be said to 
have a distinct nationality of their own, the Bengali Mahommedans | 
for the most part belong to the same ethnical stock as the Bengali 
Hindus P 


VIII.—Large Proportion of Children. 


From what I have said above as to the futility of basing calcula- 
tions upon the returns which the natives of India make in regard 
to their ages, it follows that any remarks in respect to the propor- 
tion of children in an Indian population must be received with con- 
siderable caution. The subject, however, is one of great interest, 
and with this warning, I may be excused if I devote a few minutes 
to its consideration. 

In his report on the census of the North-West Provinces in 1865, 
Mr. Plowden brought to notice the excessive proportion of children 
in India as contrasted with European experience; and each succes- 
sive census in that country has only served to bring the phenomenon 
into greater prominence. In the North-West Provinces the per- 
centage of children under 12 in the population was, in 1865, 
35°58; in 1872, 33°3. In the Punjab it was 35°42; in Oudh, 36; 
in Bengal, 34°5. In Berar, the age at which children were dis- 
tinguished from adults was taken to be 13, and the children were 
found to compose 35°7 per cent. of the population. In the Central 
Provinces, when the limit of age was 14, the children numbered 
39°9 per cent.; with the limit at 12 in 1872, the percentage fell to 
ee 

In England, which, of all European countries, is said to have 
the highest proportion of children, the percentage up to 12 years of 
age 1s 29°85. In every province of India, therefore, so far as we 
may trust our statistics, the ratio which children bear to the rest of 
the population is considerably in excess of European countries. 
The excess is least in Bengal, but even in Bengal the children under 
12 would seem to be no less than 15 per cent. more numerous than 
they are in England. Moreover, if there is any: ground for the . 
supposition that a large number of girls have been returned as 
grown-up women, it follows that the number of children in Bengal 
is really understated at the above figure, and that some 3 per cent. 
of the population should be added to it in order to arrive at the 
true proportion. Thus the proportion of children in the total 
population would amount to 37°6 per cent. against 29°85 per cent. in 
England. In other words, three-eighths of the population of Bengal 
are under 12 years of age, as against less than three-tenths of the 
population of England. Supposing these figures are no more than 
approximations to the truth, we must conclude, either that more. 
children are born proportionately in India than in England, or that 
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life is shorter in the former country than in the latter; or it may be 
that both these causes combine to bring about this remarkable 
result. Looking at the singular uniformity which marks the pro- 
portion of children, not only in the several provinces of India, but 
in the different parts of the same province, it is impossible to reject 
the figures as altogether inaccurate. 

In a paper which I read four years ago before the Social Science 
Association of Bengal, I made the following remarks, which I may 
be permitted to repeat here :— ; 

“The wider prevalence, I may say the universality, of marriage 
** in this country will account for a larger proportion of births among 
“ the population. Marriage and the raising of offspring is considered 
“a religious duty by the Hindu, and both sons and daughters are 
“ early provided for in this respect by all right-minded and orthodox 
“parents. So important is it considered to have male offspring by 
‘“‘ whom the funeral rites may be duly celebrated, that not only is a 
“second marriage permitted to males, but a pretext is thus found 
“even for polygamy. It is quite possible, again, that owing to the 
*‘ earlier age at which marriage is consummated as compared with 
‘** Huropean countries, larger families as a rule should be the result. 
“It may, of course, be urged that the interdiction of widow 
*“‘ marriages must have an injurious effect upon the increase of the 
“ population, but afterall, I should be inclined to doubt whether the 
** proportion of Hindu widows at all approaches the proportion of 
‘** unmarried women ‘in Hngland or other European countries. And 
“ we must further bear in mind, that moral restraints upon marriage 
** do not exist in this country. The information which this Associa- 
“ tion lately collected in regard to the agricultural classes, conclu- 
“sively shows that marriage takes place as a matter of course, and 
“is scarcely, if at all, influenced by any consideration of the means 
** of living. 

“That the rate of mortality in this country is higher than in 
** Europe will only be conclusively demonstrated when a system of 
‘mortuary retarns shall have been established upon a satisfactory 
‘“‘ basis. Such, however, is the universal belief of those who have 
“‘ studied the question; and if we consider the earlier maturity of 
“life in this country, and consequently the earlier expenditure of 
‘the forces of nature; or, if we regard the absence of many of those 
‘“‘ comforts, or rather necessaries, in the way of food, shelter and 
“ medical skill, which in civilised countries are such prophylactics to 
“ longevity ; or, lastly, if we contemplate those vast calamities, such 
“as famine and pestilence, which periodically devastate whole 
provinces, we must admit that prima facie there are not wanting 
“ causes suflicient to produce such a result.”’ 

I have already remarked upon the large proportion of children 
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among the aboriginal tribes as well as upon the fact that in Bengal 
Proper the proportion of children is everywhere greater among 
Mahommedans than among Hindus. I pass on to examine the 
question in relation to the sex of the children. 

It has been stated that, as a rule, the boys exceed the girls by 
about 3 per cent. of the population. The following table shows 
the excess in each division, and in the two great religious classes :— 


Percentage | Percentage Difference among 
Division. of of Difference. 
Boys in Total | Girls in Total . Mahom- 
Population. | Population. Hindns, medans. 
Bengal— 
DUP Wan OMe astoeeness-e: i aa 13°8 355 3°4 3°9 
Presidencyjy) skies ha 17°2 13°6 3°6 31 4°0 
Rajshahyers. J. tatenesstarscaces 18°8 15°2 3°6 3°0 4°0 
DBGO8-9. Cr yscteccpvercpeceeeeres 19°5 16°0 5 on 3°1 3°8 
Chittagong!) /.iJo...ae 20°7 17°2 3°5 3°2 3°8 
Behar— 
ET BULB NGt sctactecoseseuses Nave eh 18°3 16°1 ae 2°1 2°4 
Bhaugulpore we 19°5 16°7 2 2-7 4°2 
PERE So ecantee suet onset et 18°9 16°6 7 | 2°2 3°5 
Chota Nagpore were 313 17°3 4°0 4:5 5° 
ABSA eserceiser eis isagnott Leaekh i 18°8 16°9 I°9 1°8 3°5 


In every case, it will be seen, the percentage of boys exceeds 
that of girls—the difference ranging between I’9 per cent. in Assam 
and 4 per cent. in Chota Nagpore. In Bengal Proper this difference 
remains wonderfully steady, ranging as it does from 3°3 to 3°6. In 
every case, again, the difference is greater among Mahommedans 
than among Hindus. Hither, then, there is a larger proportion of 
male births among the Mahommedans, or, if we accept the sup- 
position that a certain number of girls are returned as women, more 
girls are reckoned as women among the Mahommedans than among 
the Hindus. This is probably just what we should have expected. 

On the other hand, these figures may be used to prove that many 
girls are not returned at all, for it would naturally be expected that 
if concealment is practised, it would be practised by the Mahommedans 
to a greater extent than by the Hindus. In other words, the excess in 
the number of boys over girls being greatest among Mahommedans, 
and, it may be added, greater among Hindus than among aboriginal 
tribes, this excess may be attributed to the persistent concealment 
of the girls. If this were really the case, however, we must recollect 
' that two consequences would follow:—First, the equality of the 
sexes would be impaired; we should have to make allowance for a 
large number of concealed females, which would result in an-excess 
of females over males, contrary to all Indian experience. In the 
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next place, we have seen that children are already more numerous 
relatively among Mahommedans than among Hindus, and if we are 
to suppose that more girls are concealed among the former than 
among the latter, the result must be a still greater disproportion in 
the relative numbers of the children. The explanation suggested, 
however, seems to me to be quite sufficient. The same motives 
which would prompt a person to conceal the number of his woman- 
kind, would prompt him to return them as grown-up women. In 
the absence of any trustworthy registration of births in India, 
‘it is impossible to say whether male births do or do not pre- 
dominate; and if they do, whether the predominance is more 
marked among Mahommedans than among other classes of 
the population. For the present we must fe content simply to 
chronicle our results. Further light will doubtless be thrown upon 
the subject by the census in eae provinces, and the day may 
arrive when we shall be able to interpret the social and physiological 
laws which are at work in India with some degree of certainty 
and satisfaction. 


IX.—Rwural Character of the Population. Occupations. 


Dense as is the population of Bengal, an Englishman cannot but 
be .struck by the small number of large towns which it contains. 
Outside Calcutta and its suburbs, there are probably not more than 
half-a-dozen towns with a population of 50,000 inhabitants. Cal- 
cutta itself is a city of the first rank. In the table appended to this 
paper, the population is entered at 447,601 souls, but it should be 
explained that this is really only the population of a part of the 
town, viz., the old city, for which courts of justice were established 
by royal charter, but which no more represents the whole of Calcutta 
than the City of London represents the whole of London. The 
population of Calcutta, including the suburban towns on both sides 
of the river Hooghly, is actually from 800,000 to go00,000 souls, 
according to the limits which may be assumed to mark it off from 
the surrounding country. The city of Patna has a population 
of 159,000; Dacca, 69,000; Bhaugulpore, 69,000; Gya, 67,000; 
Monghyr, 60,000, and Cuttack, 51,000. The supposed great city of 
Moorshedabad, the seat of the Nawab Nazim and his numerous 
followers, even if we include some outlying places not properly 
belonging to the city, has only 46,000 souls; and there are probably 
not more than a dozen others in the whole country which have a 
population in excess of 20,000. Hven of those named the boundaries 
sometimes include large rural tracts, and some of them might more 
justly be described as groups of villages formed into an union for 
municipal purposes, than as towns in the European sense of the 
word. 
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The truth is, the vast population of Bengal is of an essentially 
rural character. The villages are closely studded and densely 
populated, but they have no pretensions to be designated towns. 
The main business of their inhabitants is agriculture. Hyen where 
they have been exalted to the dignity of towns for municipal 
purposes, it is no uncommon sight to find cattle grazing and rice 
erowing in their midst. Some idea of the large proportion of the 
people who are engaged in agriculture, may be formed by an exami- 
nation of the occupation table. According to that table, the male 
adult agriculturists number 12,107,680, or 18°1 per cent. of the 
total population. Now the male adults, as we have seen, form 
31°3 ‘per cent. of the population, so that according to this caleula- 
tion at least three-fifths of the people practise agriculture as their 
occupation. I say at least three-fifths, for, in point of fact, this 
figure is much below the mark. In the first place, a large propor- 
tion of those who describe themselves. as shopkeepers or artisans, 
have nevertheless their little patch of two or three acres of ground 
which they cultivate with the help of their families in addition to 
their other avocations. In the next place, a considerable number— 
probably by far the greater number—of that large and indefinite 
section who are simply described as ‘labourers,’ ought to be 
reckoned as belonging to the agricultural classes. Some may be 
employed in building operations, making roads or railways, or other 
work not strictly of an agricultural character; but the great majo- 
rity doubtless occupy the position of farm-labourers. This class 
numbers as many as 2,659,701, and if they were all classed as agri- 
culturists, would raise the percentage of male adult agriculturists to 
22°1 upon the total population. In the third place, as explained in ~ 
the note to that table, a certain number of those included in the 
miscellaneous section should properly fall under the heading of 
agriculture. Taking these points, therefore, into consideration, it is 
certainly within the mark to assert that at. least two-thirds of the 
people of Bengal belong to what are called the agricultural classes. 
Agriculture is, indeed, the principal: occupation, of the province,— 
the raising of food-grains and other produce, either for home use or 
for exportation. The staple food of the country is rice, but other 
cereals are also grown in large quantities, especially in Behar. 
Among the exports may be mentioned opium, jute, indigo, tea, 
sugar, and oil-seeds. Opinm is grown in Behar, and to a small 
extent in Chota Nagpore; jute is grown throughout Hastern Bengal ; 
indigo, both in Behar and Lower Bengal; tea in Assam, Darjeeling 
and Cachar, and (though to a less extent) in Sylhet, Hazareebagh 
and Chittagong. There are few.-manufactures of any importance in 
Bengal. The invention of machinery and the appliances of steam 
in Europe have ruined what once formed the staple manufacture of 
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the province and the bulk of the Hast India Company’s annual 
investment. Instead of the Dacca muslins now finding their way 
to Europe, Bengal is one of the best foreign markets for our English 
piece-goods. Hven the native weavers are said to prefer English 
twist to what they can spin themselves, and it is not surprising, 
therefore, that we find the art of weaving employing a much smaller 
proportion of the people than formerly. A few mills on the 
European system, for the spinning of cotton and jute, have been set 
up in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, but they give employment to 
comparatively few hands, and the weavers of Bengal are gradually 
being compelled to take to other and more remunerative pursuits. 
The whole number of manufacturers and artisans does not exceed 
11 per cent. of the population. The most important of these are 
bricklayers, carpenters, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, weavers, potters, 
pressers of oil, and basket-makers. This class also includes the 
dealers in foods and drinks, such as confectioners, greengrocers, 
fishmongers and milkmen. Thus the number of artisans proper 
is probably not more than 5 per cent. of the total adult males. 
Only those arts, indeed, are practised which belong*to a compara- 
tively rude stave of civilisation, and their development can only be 
gradually effected as the country progresses in prosperity and 
wealth. 

Considering the difficulty of fixing accurately the definition of a 
house, and then of inducing some thousands of enumerators to adhere 
to it, it is not to be wondered that there should be considerable 
variation in the average number of persons belonging to each house- 
hold. A Bengali house generally consists of three or four buildings, 
arranged in the form of a quadrangle, and these separate buildings 
may be inhabited by different branches of the same family. Indeed, 
under the Hindu famiiy system, the cognate members of a family, to 
theAhird and fourth generation, are often found dwelling together 
within the same enclosure, if not strictly under the same roof. 
Taking the average for each district, the number of souls to a house 
varies from 4°3 in Beerbhoom to 7°6 in Mymensing. The highest 
averages are found in the eastern districts, where, as we have seen, 
the proportion of children is the highest. For Bengal, the average 
is 5°7; for Behar, 6°1.; for Orissa, 5°2; for Chota Nagpore, 5°1 ; for 
Assam, 5'5. Within the same district, the average for each police 
circle shows a remarkable uniformity. One curious circumstance, 
howeyer, is to be noticed in the returns. The average number of 
souls to a house always seems to be less in circles containing large 
towns than in purely agricultural districts. In European countries 
we generally find the proportion of souls to a house greater among 
an urban poptlation than in rural tracts. In India the reverse 
seems to be the’ case. In the Burdwan thannah the great majority of 
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the inhabitants are collected in the town of that name, and the 
average is only 3°5. In Hooghly it is the same; in Serampore the 
average is 4; in Howrah, 4°5; in Behampare, 3°5 ; in Moorshedabad 
the same. The fact is that in Indian towns many of the so-called 
houses are merely shops, and a large number of the shop-keepers are 
traders from other parts of India, whose families do not reside with 
them. | 

In one point of view these household averages are important. 
Previous estimates of the population have generally been based upon 
an enumeration of the houses, each house being assumed to contain a 
certain constant number of inmates. If then the very definition of a 
house is uncertain, it will readily be understood that all such estimates 
naturally rested upon a very precarious foundation. In making such 
an estimate, two things are necessary. First, a correct definition of 
a house, to be thoroughly understood and acted on throughout the 
area under enumeration; and, secondly, a correct average of the 
inmates according to that definition. It clearly makes a serious 
difference in the result whether the multiple which represents the 
average be 3 or 5 or 8. It makes a still more serious difference if 
this multiple is applied to houses where it should more properly be 
applied to enclosures, or to enclosures where it ought to be applied 
to houses. Both these errors have entered into previous estimates. 
No definition of a house was prescribed or thought of; and the 
average number of inmates was assumed at pleasure. This may 
explain to some extent the very wide difference between the résults 
of the actual census as now ascertained and the vague estimates 
with which the Government has been satisfied for so many years 
past. 


X.—Oonclusion. 


That we have now at length more certain data to go upon, is 
matter for the most sincere congratulation. _ Imperfect though they 
may be in some particulars, the results of the census cannot but 
exercise a weighty and beneficial influence upon all the details of 
administration in Bengal. A flood of light has now been thrown 
upon problems in regard to which we were previously groping in 
the dark. Now, at length, we are for the first time acquainted with 
the real responsibilities of our position in those provinces. We see 
how they teem with human life, far in excess of anything known in 
Kurope, or hitherto believed to exist even in the Hast. A knowledge 
of the distribution of the people cannot but assist the administration 
in supplying their wants and necessities in such important matters 
as justice, education, health, and the like. In view of the. great 
emergency which now engages the attention of the Indian Govern- 
ment, this knowledge is, as I have said, of the very highest value. 
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If we contrast the state of affairs in Bengal in 1865 and that in 
1873, and consider the various causes which should operate to 
mitigate the horrors of the present famine as compared with that 
of 1866, one point, as it seems to me, stands out pre-eminent. The 
census of 1872 has shown us the true numbers of the people with 
which we have to deal. In place of vague estimates, the authorities 
now know exactly how many mouths there are to feed, and they 
can calculate the quantity of food that will be required. In these 
calculations one-third of the population will no longer be ignored. 
The very density of the population, as ascertained by the census, 
showed the necessity for watching carefully the signs of the times. 
If the authorities were early on the alert, if the precautions taken 
to ward off or mitigate the impending calamity have been in any 
degree more ample and more successful than they were in 1866, 
may not some credit be taken for the superior knowledge of the 
country which has been gained by the census of 1872? For my 
own part, if I am not over-rating these considerations, it is no 
small satisfaction to think that the work on which I was so long 
and laboriously engaged, has demonstrated its utility within so short 
_aperiod. If one of the-indirect results of the census proves to be 
the salvation of a few thousands only from the miseries of famine, 
I may safely assert that those who lavished time and trouble on that 
gigantic undertaking will consider themselves amply repaid. 
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Taste I.—Area and Population of each District in 


Per- 
Adults 
Area ena cone of both Sexes 
Fhe : : per 2 Total g z 
District, . | in Square | Population. Total Males. Females | exceeding 
} Square Females. | on Total | 19 Years of 
Miles. ; : Popula- 
Mile. Hon’ Age. 
Bengal. z 
WestTERN Districts. 
Burdwan Diwision— ) 
BurdwWante yc. 3,423 | 2,084,745 578| 995,818 | 1,038,927 | S11. 7 1,435,999 
Bancoorah .........0...4.. 1,346 526,772 391 261,690 265,082 | 50°3 349,846 
Beerbhoom ............50« 1,344 695,921 518 334,550 3637 biol we 477,545 
Midnapore ................ 5,082 | 2,540,963 500 | 1,257,194 | 1,283,769 | 50° | 1,718,618 
Hooghl ith é ; 
cata uh a 1,424 | 1,488,556 | 1,045) 722,856 | 765,700 | 51-4 | 1,053,874 
SPOPALS Resets 12,719 | 7,286,957 573| 8,572,108 | 3,714,849 | 51°O | 5,035,882 
CENTRAL DIstTRIcts. 
Presidency Division— ’ 
24 Pergunnahs ........ 2,788 | 2,210,047 793 | 1,155,759 | 1,054,288 | 47°7 | 1,526,261 
Calcutta occ 8 447,601 |55,950} 299,857 147,744 | 83°0 381,051 
2,796 | 2,657,648 959 | 1,455,616 | 1,202,032 | 45°2 | 1,907,312 
Niddea'tteet ose 3,421 | 1,812,795 530| 877,125 935,670 | 516 | 1,216,322 
Jesbore ii si\.stks cbt: 3,658 | 2,075,021 567} 1,051,126 | 1,023,895 | 49°3 | 1,406,655 | 
IU Ota sis Gasvstel 9,875 | 6,545,464 663 | 3,383,867 | 3,161,597 | 48°3 | 4,530,289 
Rajshahye Division— Z 
Moorshedabad ......... 2,578 | 1,853,626 528| 645,335 708,291 | 52°3 918,764 
Dinagepore........4...0. 4,126 | 1,501,924 364| 776,431 725,493 | 48°3 975,103 | | 
IE ALB Fe. ciiin cups vapeoans 1,813 676,426 373| 331,087 345,339 | Ol] 442,229 | | 
Rajshahye ............0.+ 2,234 | 1,810,729 | 587| 650,586} 660,143 | 50°4 838,104 
RUBE TIONG ule -anecossacates 3476 | 2,149,972 |. 619| 1,095,026 | 1,054,946 | 49°1 | 1,454,042 
GET a Here eicuneeue 1,501 689,467 | 459| 347,864} 341,603 | 49°5 452,522 
Pabus lene teluee 1,966 | 1,211,594 | 616| 602,514 609,080 | 50°3 | 785,372 
otal 5) aeknas 17,694 | 8,893,738 503| 4,448,843 | 4,444,895 | 50°0 | 5,866,136 
Cooch Behar Division— 
Darjeeling «.............. 1,234 94,712 | 53,057 | ' 41,658 | 44°0 64,458 
Julpigoree .........0.. 2,906 418,665 144| 216,893 201,772 | 48°2 268,041, 
Cooch Behar ............ 1,307 532,565 407| 278,585 253,980 | A7°7 355,009 | © 
Pobale sowcs. 5,447 | 1,045,942 | 192] 548,585 | 497,407 | 47°6 | 687,508 | 7 
HASTERN Districts. 
Dacca Division— 
SIGOCE Mom iii rarve hve 2,897. | 1,852,993 640] 905,775 947,218 | 51°1 | 1,193,512 4 
Furreedpore ............ 1,496 | 1,012,589 677| 497,854 514,735 | 50°8 690,102 | - 
Backergunge ............ 4,93 2,377,433 482 | 1,204,237 | 1,173,196 |. 49°3 | 1,527,153 | 
Mymensing................ 6,293 | 2,849,917 373 | 1,187,962 | 1,161,955 | 49° 4) 13617,7037mm 
Sy lhobiswotine seamed cae 53383 | 1,719,539 319| 880,330 839,209 | 48°8 | 1,079,472 | 
Cachar ae neeie tyes 1,285 205,927 160} 110,373 94,654 | 46°2 137,319 i 
Total Genk 22,289 | 9,517,498 | 427] 4,786,531 |’ 4,730,967 | 49°7 | 6,139,259 | 
— 
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: Bengal, with Details of Sex and Age, and Percentages. 
nee as sanize Exceeding Not exceeding Rares ee? 
RR bite a of 12 Years of Age 12 Years of Age ca 
not —_—|Children : a os Total Population of 
exceeding on 
12 Years of | Total 
Age. jaa Men Women. Boys Girls Men. |Women.| Boys Girls 
598,746 | 29°74 | 661,104 7745895 334,714 264,032 | 32°5 | 38°: | 164] 13°0 
176,926 | 33°6 166,124: 183,722 95,566 81,360 | 81°5 | 34°8 | 181 | 16°65 
218,876 | 31:4 | 218,730} 258,815 | 115,820] 102,586 | 31-4 | 37-2 | 16°7 | 14° 
822,345 | 32°3 | 799,461 | 9g19,157 | 457,733 364,612 | 81°5 | 36°2 | 18°0 | 14°3 
434,682 | 31°2 478,159 Ba Gani e 244,697 189,985 | 32°] | 38°7 | 16°4 | 12°8 
2,251,075 | 30°9 | 2,823,578 | 2,712,304 | 1,248,530 | 1,002,545 | 81°9 | 349°2 | 17°71 | 13°8 
683,786 | 30°9 777,679 748,582, 378,080 404,706 1. 35°2- 1-339. Le eae 
66,550 | 14°8 262,077 118,974 37,780 28,770 | 58°6 | 26°6 8°4; 6"4. 
750,836 | 28°3 | 1,039,756 867,556 415,860 334.4764 -89' 1. |32°64 1h" 136 
596,473 | 32°9 546,109 670,213 331,016 265,457 | 80'1 | 37°0 | 18°3 | 14°6 
668,366 | 3272 675,307 731,348 375,819 292,547 | 32°5 | 35°3 | 1811 raz 
2,015,175 | 30°8 | 2,261,172 } 2,269,117 | 1,122,695 892,480 | 84°5 | 34°7 | 17°2 | 13°6 
434,862 | 32°1 408,615 510,149 236,720 198,142 | 30°2 | 37°7_| 17°35 | 14°6 
526,82F | 35°1 482,736 492,367 293,695 293,1264 B2°E- (32:8 PPL'S Perks 
234,197 | 34°6 203,749 238,480 127,338 106,859 | 80°1L | 35°3 | 18°8 | 15°8 
472,625 | 36'1 388,571 449,533 262,015 210,610 | 29°6 |. 34°3 | 20°0 | 16°14 
695,930 | 32°4 708,602 450,440 391,424 304,506. | 32°7 | 34°9 | 18°2 | 142 
236,945 | 34°4 216,700 235,822 131,164 105,781 | 31°4 | 34°2 | 19°0 | r5"4 
426,222 | 35°2 | 369,918 | arz.ac4 | 232,596 | 193,626 | 30°5 | 34°3 | 19°2 | 160 
3,027,602 | 34°0 | 2,773,891 | 3,092,245 | 1,674,952 | 1,352,650 | 81°2 | 34°8 | 18°8 | re+2 
30,254 | 32°0 36,585 27,873 16,472 13,782 | 38°6 | 29°4 |. 17-4 | 14°6 
150,624 | 368 | 133,584] 134,457] 83,309 | 67,315 | 31:2 | 32°0 | 20-4] 16-4 
177,556 | 3473 176,396 178,613 102,189 75,367 | 33°1 | 32°6 | 19°38 | 15° 
358,434 | 35°7 346,565 340,943 201,970 156,464 | 82°9 | 31°4 | 19°7 | 16°0 
1) 659,481 | 35°6 | 549,442 | 644,070] 356,333 | 303,148 | 29°6 | 34°8 | 19-2 | 164 
322,487 | 31°8 318,318 371,784 179,536 TA2 seutSh'S | 36:7 
850,280 | 35°8 738,019 789,134] 466,218 384,062 | 31°0 | 33°2.| 19°6 | 16°2 
832,214 | 35°4 727,616 790,087 460,346 371,868 | 31°0 | 33°6 | 19°6 |: 15:8 
640,067 | 3773 526,706 552,766 393,624 286,443 | 30°6 | 32°1 | 20°6 | 16°7 
73,710 | 36°0 69,536 61,781 40,837 32,873] 83°9 | 30°r-| 19°9-| 461 
| ae . ; pee ose 
3,378,239 | 35°5 | 2,929,637 | 3,209,622 | 1,856,894 | 1,521,345 | 30°8 | 33°7 | 19°5 | 1670 
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Tasie L.—Area and Population of each District in Bengal, 
Per- 
Adults 
Area oi Total ee of both Sexes 
District. in Square | Population. ; Total Males. Females} exceeding 
; Square Females, on Total 9 Vent 
Miles. i Péoula 12 Years of 
Mile. on Age. 
Chittagong Division— 
Chittagong ......... 2,498 | 1,127,402 | 451 536,059 591,343 | 52°5 678,149 
Noakhally 12..097...221..: LK, 718,934 | 459 362,067 351,867 | 49°3 440,822 
Tipperah ............. teen 2,655 | 1,533,931 | 578 782,391 951,540 | 49°0 975,507 
Chittagong —-Hill| 6,882 | 69,607 | 10 | 40,883] 28,724 | 41:8 | 45,782 
Hill Tipperah............ 3,867 35,262 9 — — — — 
Total oe 17,459 | 3,480,186 | 199 | 1,721,400 | 1,723,474 | 50°O | 2,140,260 
Total for Bengal....| 85,483 |36,769,735 | 430 |18,461,284 |18,273,189 | 49°7 |24,399,334 
Behar. 
Patna Division— 
Pathan Rae se kas 2,10f | 1,559,688 | 742 761,877 494,461 | 51°2 | 1,048,752 
Cg tee ee OR Re 4,718 | 1,949,750 | 413 954,129 995,621 | S11 | 1,288,414 
Prt bA Wo... csasholacet 4,385: | 1,723,974 | 393 835,374 888,600 | 51°S | 1,137,981 
Tihioobs Ok Bivens 6,343 | 4,384,706 | 691 | 2,191,764 | 2,192,942 | 50°0 | 2,873,091 
APTI tine erika dots 2,654. | 2,063,860 | 778 996,683 | 1,067,177 | 51°7 | 1,320,550 
Chumparun .......... 3,531 | 1,440,815 | 408 737,529 703,286 | 488 933,902 
etal Pgeeise 235732 {18,122,743 | 553 | 6,477,856 | 6,645,387 | 50°6 8,602,690 
Bhaugulpore Division- ze 
DLonghy tk. Avesdce! 3,913 | 1,812,986 | 463 897,074 | 915,912 | 50° | 1,168,761 
Bhaugulpore ............ 4,327 | 1,826,290 | 422 917,183 gog,107 | 49°8 | 3,171,387 
BP arniealt 3!) se sieaidees 4,957 | 1,714,795 | 346 876,320 838,475 | 48°9 | 1,131,889 
Sonthal Pergunnahs| 5,488 | 1,259,287 | 229 629,716 629,571 | 50°0. 446,700 
Petal cvslovhs 18,685 | 6,613,358 | 354. | 3,320,293 | 3,293,065 | 49°8 | 4,218,737 
Total for Behar ....| 42,417 {19,736,101 | 465 | 9,797,649 | 9,938,452 | 50°4 (12,821,427 
Orissa. 
Orissa Division— 
nttatke tank tenes A 3,178 | 1,494,784 | 470 725,330 | 769,454 | 51°5 978,733 
TP Opree mets eK 3 25473 769,674 | 311 389,449 380,22 49°4, 507,302 
Balasore :.....ccsecssessee 2,066 770,282 | 373 379,077 | 391, 1ee ee 502,640 
Tributary Estates ....} 16,184 | 1,283,309 79 646,205 637,104 | 49°6 798,479 
Total for Orissa....)-23,901 | 4,317,999 | 180 | 2,140,061 | 2,177,938 | 50°4 | 2,787,154 
Chota Nagpore. 
Chota Nagpore Division 
_ Hazareebagh ............ 4,021 771,875 | 110 397,045 374,830 | -48°6 491,289 
Lohardugga ............ 12,044 | 1,237,123 | 103 621,548 615,575 | 49°8 737,823 
Singbhoom ............0... 4,503 415,023 92 207,926 207,097 | 49°9 249,149 | 
Maunbhoom ............ 4,914 995,570 | 203 500,986 | 494,634 | 49°7 625,697 
Tributary Estates ....) 15,419 405,980 26 205,925 200,055 | 49°3 2423026 
Total forChota Nagpore} 43,901 | 3,825,571 | 87 | 1,933,380 | 1,892,191 | 49°5 


| 25345,984. 
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Children’ | Per- 


. Exceeding 
of both Sexes | “e2tase ; pe 
me Sr aades 12 Years of Age. 
exceeding on 
' 12 Years of | Total 
Age. peo Men Women. 
449,253 | 39°8 | 287,648 | 390,501 | 
273,112 | 38°3 209,942 230,880 | 
558,424 | 36:4 | 482,644 | 492,863 | 
1 23,825 | 34°2 27,994 17,788 | 
, us is a Xs 4 
1,304,614 | 37°9 1,008,228 | 1,132,032 | 
12,335,189 | 33°6 {11,643,071 |12,756,263 
510,886 | 32°8 491,394 5575358 | 
661,336 33°9 609,553 678,861 | 
_ 585,993 | 34:0 522,657 615,324 | 
1,511,615 | 34°56 | 1,377,765 | 1,495,326 | 
743,310 | 360 | 606,897 | 713,653 | 
) 506,913 | 35°2 466,874 467,028 | 
| 4,520,053 | 34-4 | 4,075,140 | 4,527,850 | 
644,225 | 35:5 | 553,983 | 614,778 | 
654,903 35°9 565,181 606,256. | 
582,906 | 34:0 | 548,569 583,320 | 
512,587 | 40°7 359,965 386,735 | 
2,394,621 2,027,648 | 2,191,089 
6,914,674 6,102,788 | 6,718,639 | 
516,051 458,357 | , 525,376 | 
262,372 250,820 256,432 
267,592 232,933 | 269,707 
484,830 389,185 409,294 | 
1,530,845 1,326,295 | 1,460,859 | 
: = ol as 
d 
280,586 233,750 2575539 | 
499,300 347,612 390,211 
165,874 119,309 | 129,840 
869,873 295,433 330,264 
163,954 120,742 121,284 
1,479,587 | 38°6 | 1,116,846 | 1,229,138 
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with Details of Sex and Age, and Percentages—Contd. 


Percentage 
on 
Total Population of 


Not exceeding 
12 Years of Age. 


Boys. Girls. Men. |Women.} Boys. 
248,411 200,842 1° 25°D | 34°97 | 22°0 
152,125 120,987 | 29°4 | 32°3 | 21°3 
299,747 258,677 A49L°D }. 32°¢ | 19° 
12,889 10,936 | 40°2 | 25°6 | 18°5 
713,172 591,442 |.29°3 | 32°8 | 20°7 
| 6,818,213 | s,516,926 | 31°7 | 34°7 | 18°6 
270,483 | 240,403 | 81°5 | 35°77 | 17°4 
344,576 weed (igs oa bee ela iat Y bf 
312,717 293,276 | 30°3 | 35°97 |- 18:2 
813,999 697,616 | 31°4 | 34%1 | 18°6 
389,786 ea e2e P29°4 | 34°6"| 1 18°9 
270,655 236,258 | 32°4 | 32°4 | 18°8 
| 2,402,216 | 2,117,837 | 31°1 | 34°5 | 18°3 
343,091 | 301,134 | 30°6 | 33°9 | 18°9 
352,052 302,851. 30°9 | 33:2. | 19°3 
327,751 255,155 | 32°0 | 34°0 | 19°1 
269,751 242,836 | 28°6 | 30°7 | 21°4 
1,292,645 | 1,101,976 | 80°7 | 3371 | 19°5 
3,694,861 | 3,219,813 | 30°9 | 34°1 | 18°7 
271,973 | 244,078 | 30°3 | 352 | 18-2 
138,629 123,743 | 32°6 | 33°3 | 18°0 
146,144 121,448 | 30°2 |'35°o | 19°0 
257,020 227,8L0 | 30°3 | 31°9 | 20°0 
813,766 717,079 | 30°7 | 33°8 | 18:9 
163,295 IOA29R Poa0'S | 33°4 A) Bhd 
273,936 | 225,364 | 28°1 | 31°5 | 29°2 
88,617 OF 257 1 20 col 31° |\ QL 
205,503 1645370 | 29°7 | 33°2 | 20°6 
85,183 98577 W297 |. 29°9..|,21:0 
816,534: 663,053 | 29°2 | 32°2 | 21°3 
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Tas.E I.—Area and Population of each District in Bengal, 


Per- 
Persons < Adults 
Area a Total ia 8° | of both Sexes . 

District. in Square | Population. 3 Total Males. ' | Females | exceeding 
, oquare Females. on Total | 19 Years of 
Miles. ae Popitla- ears 0 

tion. Age. 

Assam. 

Assam Division— 
Goal para...:../.i.....6 4,433 444,761 | 100 229,374 215,387] 48°4 291,778 tI 
KR aMUDOfs..5.-<acseessnp oes 3,631 561,681 | 155 292,688 268,993| 47°9 358,552) 

PPP oul pseanceedy bie. 3,413 236,009} 69 122,837 113,172 | 48°0 158,030 
9 (0) (apes a ee ee 3,648 256,390} 70 133,107 123,283] 48°1 161,878 
Seebsaugor «...c...ch0 2,413 296,589 | 123 154,940 141,649 | 47:8 189,963], 
Luckimpore «+ 3,145 121;267| 39 64,692 56,575 | 46°6 985322 18 
Naga Hills wi... 4,900 68,9184 -— — — = _— ; 
Khasia and Jyn- ‘i RG ALE, . ne 

bade PHtaeries oF Sok a i 682 68,593 | © 73,245| 51°6 | 84,280} 
CROP CELULIG eee. cnee nas Bee 35390 80,000} — — — doe ae 


a | pe | ES aniii—nreneel 


T>tal for Assam....| 35,130 | 2,207,453] 63 1,066,231 992,304} 48°2 1,322,803 


ane 230,832 | 66,856,859 | 290 | 33,398,605 | 33,274,074 | 49°9 | 43,676,702 


—— 


Add for waste, &c. ........ 17,399 — — — — pal ros 
Total territory under 

Lieutenant -Gover- f 248,231 | 66,856,859 | 269 — — ph ™ 
nor of Bengal........ ; 


TasLeE IIl,.—Population of each Province, classified according to Nationality or Race. 


Chota 


Rice or Nationality. Bengal. Behar. Orissa. Nagpore. Assam. Total. | 
Europeans and other 
santa watte RPE, < } 17,185 3395 | ay 1,517 414 
Eenrasuns v2: aw 18,419 1,477 271 53 ss) 
Non-Indian Asiatics ........ 99,590 2363 6 or 2,029 
Aborigines, geigy Pay} ates 387,157 693,648 367,308 | 1,290,700 651,765 
Semi: Hinduized Abori- |). 5.110,089| 2,993:483| 872,595.| 797,176.| (614,248 
sae Perea i ae 
SEVIS LF ORE RED Cae 12,425,750 | 13,299,908 | 3,231,799 | 1,524,297 672,522 
Mahommedans .............. 17,608,730| 2,636,053 74,466 169,006 176,195 
Native Christians ............ 27,705 Wer ys 3,218 14,226 1,034 
COLLA ARTS: Gad, O00 GE SAR Sena 415,753 102,619 68,102 28,613 9,189 
Motal %4.4.5..1.501 36,111,228 | 19,736,101 | 4,317,999 | 3,826,571 | 2,127,453 


Note.—The grand total in this table falls short of that in the preceding table by 738,507. 
This number represents the population of Cooch Behar, the Western Dooars. (90,680), 
Tipperah, and the Garo Hills, where no classification of the people according to race was 
attempted. 
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wth Details of Sex and Age, and Percentages—Contd. 


it... ia Exceeding Not exceeding ere 
of 12 Years of Age. 12 Years of Age. ; 
not Children Total Population of 

exceeding 
\ 12 Years of 
f Age. Men. Women. Boys. ' Girls. ‘Men. {Women.} Boys. | Girls. 
crouch a 
I 
f 

152,988 145,919] 145,859| 83,455] 69,528] 32°8 | 32°8 | 188 | 1576 
4 203,129 185,461|° 173,091] | 107,227| 95,902] 88°0 | 30°8 | 191 | 1771 
i 77,979 82,770 9753260 40,067 37,912) 35°0 | 31°9 | 17°0 | 16°1 
| 94,512 83,460; 78,418] 49,647| 4,865] 82°6 | 3075 | 194 | 17° 
| 106,626 99,718 90,245 55,222 51,404] 83°6'| 30°74] .18°6 | 17°74 
42,945 42,028 36,299 22,669 20,276) 84°7 | 29°9 | 18°7 | 16°7 
i aot a eal as nd. a Ys tan weed pa ae al 
57,558 | 39,882 44,298 28,611 28,947] 28°2 | 31°2 | 20°2 | 2074 
H ne evs ie: a aya ali Daca ins ee 
\Geeeucmer 7-7 ——_|—_____|———- ae ; — 
| 735,732 679,333 643,4.70 386,898 348,834] 33°0 | 31°3 | 18°8 | 16°9 
22,995,977 | 34° | 20,868,333 | 22,808,369 | 12,530,272 | 10,464,705 | 31°3| 34:2 | 18°8 | 15°7 


| . 
TABLE III.—Occupations of the Males over 12 Years of Age in each Province. 
. : 


| Percentage 


f 
} 
| 


[ Occupation. Bengal. Behar. Orissa. Sai Assam. Total. Total A dult 
| ‘ Males. 
ublic service ............ 135,368 55,362 28,022 8,632] 3,990 231,374 pe: 
| rofessions ..........0000+. ae Bh 61,302 47,466 7,385 | 4,152 392,760 1°9 
‘tivate service ........ 631,139| 344,553 63,318 42,592} 25,341 | 1,106,943 oe 
LE ericulture.......i0u2.. 6,598,322 | 8,086,031} 689,743 711,161 | 522,423 | 12,107,680 58°0 
| ommerce and trade 861,236| 253,379 50,086 32,037| 20,012 | 1,216,750 5°8 


(anufactures, in- 3 
| cluding artisans 144215595 


abourers not Apes | 1,180,1 Pho 1,041,551 201,203 213,093 23,677 2,659,701 12°8 


590,025} 205,349 88,415} 16,594 | 2,321,968) 111 


y¥ cified ..;... eee 
| Giscellaneous............ 542,789 | 170,585 41,108 13,531] 63,144 831,157 4°0 


Teste. 11,643,071 | 6,102,785 1,326,296 | 1,116,846 | 679,333 | 20,868,388 | 100°0 


| Note.—In Cooch Behar, the Bhootan Dooars, and the Khasia Hills, no account was taken of 
‘ie occupations of the people; the adult males in those tracts therefore (237,453) are included i. 


jae miscellaneous class. 
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Discussion on Mr. BEVERLEY’sS PAPER, 


Tur CHAIRMAN (Dr. Farr) said that the Society had always taken the deepest 
interest in India, which was a most important part of Her Majesty’s dominions. 
There was never a period at which our Indian dominions were regarded with more 
interest than at the present moment. He had to assist in the census of the 
United Kingdom, and at that time it was suggested that a census should be taken 
of the whole of the empire. It was found that there were 235,000,000 of people 
under the dominion of the Queen, living on 8,000,000 square miles of territory. 
There was a population, he believed, of 196,000,000 in India, and one of the most 
important questions now occupying public attention was how to feed a large 
proportion of that population exposed to one of the most dreadful forms of death— 
_ starvation. Mr. Beverley’s paper could not fail to be of the greatest interest at 
the present moment, as, notwithstanding all the articles in the newspapers in 
relation to the famine, the subject, he did not think, was at all understood, and he 
hoped that the discussion which would follow would throw a new light upon it. 


Mr. BrevEeRLEY said, that he hoped to have had a map which would have 
shown the extent of the famine at the present time, but, unfortunately, it had 
not arrived. The tract now affected by the famine was the whole of Behar, 
part of the North-West Provinces, and the upper part of Bengal, extending to 
the borders of the Brahmapootra; it was also thought that there was some 
danger to the Burdwan division. One of the worst tracts of the famine was to 


the north of the Ganges in Behar, and the part worst of all was that bordering 


on Nepaul and the sub-Himalayan ranges. 


The CHAIRMAN asked if Mr. Beverley could tell the usual fall of rain in that 
district, and the fall during the last year, so as to throw light on the cause of the 
famine ? 


Mr. BrvErzey said, that the average annual rainfall was about 60 inches. 
Last year not more than 2 inches fell during the latter part of the season, 

In reply to a question, Mr. Beverley stated that there were no statistics as to 
the agricultural area of Bengal. 


General SrracHEy, R.E., F.R.S., said, that as to the general result of the 


census of Bengal, he thought it was impossible that such an inquiry could have 


been better conducted than it had been by Mr. Beverley. From the extremely 
modest way in which the paper was written, probably some of the gentlemen who 
had heard it read would not altogether appreciate the fact that the census of 
Bengal was, absolutely and wholly, the work of Mr. Beverley himself. The 
instigating force had been Lord Mayo’s Government. That there should be no 
record whatever, up to 1872, of the population of the province of British India 
which had been longest in our possession was, some people would consider, not 
altogether a reputable circumstance. At the commencement of Mr. Beverley’s 
paper, he had not altogether stated what perhaps did occur in reference to the 
undertaking of that census exactly in the way in which an outsider might have 
done. He did not say there had been an unfair resistance, but certainly there had 
‘ been an absolute resistance made to the making of that census. It was said it 
would be impossible, and all sorts of reasons were given why it would be impos- 
sible; but Mr. Beverley had shown that it was not so. Considering the extreme 
difficulties under which a census was necessarily made for the first time in an 
Indian province, and the enormous variety of population in a country like Bengal, 
‘he thought it was extremely creditable to Mr. Beverley and Sir George Campbell’s 


ae 
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Government that such a census should have been accomplished. During the whole 
of the time he (General Strachey) had been employed in the Indian Government, 
he had taken a great interest in these matters, and had done his utmost to stimu- 
late investigations of that sort, and, amongst others, a similar sort of inquiry, 
which, up to the present time, had totally failed—an i inquiry into the agricultural 
statistics of the country, which, under present circumstances, in Bengal would 
have been of inestimable value. There was absolutely nothing in the shape of 
agricultural statistics of British India. The only way of governing a country 
well was to acquire a knowledge of the facts under which the population exists, 
and under which the whole of the operations that conduce to the existence and 
well-being of the population, are carried on. Without such knowledge, good 
government was absolutely impossible. Anything that the Society could do to 
further the acquisition of statistical information regarding British India, would be 
of the very greatest benefit to the inhabitants of that great country. 


Dr. Movart said, that having passed a considerable number of years in Bengal, 
he desired to say a few words regarding the facts presented to the Society by 
Mr. Beverley. When he first heard the results of the census, he disbelieved in 
their accuracy, and thought that they could not possibly be correct. He had fre- 
quently traversed the country from one-end to the other with his eyes open, he 
had kept careful notes of his observations by the way, he had studied all previous 
records on the subject, and was familiar with the calculations of Buchanan 
Haunilton, of Adams in his Education Reports, as well as the excellent records of 
the Revenue Survey Department, so far as they were in print, and he believed that 
he possessed as much knowledge of this great province as any man. As the out- 
come of this knowledge, although he regarded the former estimates of the popula- 
tion to be too low, he was thoroughly disposed to question the existence of the 
67 millions of Mr. Beverley’s census. 

Since that time he had obtained the “‘ Census Report of 1872,” and had studied 
it carefully, section by section. Testing its statements by his own personal know- 
ledge of the country and the people, he had arrived at the conclusion that, although 
a census conducted in the manner of that of Bengal must of necessity be imperfect 
—an imperfection which its author had candidly admitted as to many matters of 
detail—where it erred, it probably erred rather on the side of under than of over- 
statement. Considering the habits and strong prejudices of nearly all the nation- 
alities found in Bengal, there were a multitude of reasons against an exaggeration 
of their numbers, and none for the opposite supposition. He believed, therefore, 
that the results obtained by Mr. Beverley, might fairly be accepted as an approxi- 
mation to the truth, as near as could be obtained in existing circumstances. 

As to the reasons assigned for the simplicity of the Forse adopted, they had his 
entire concurrence. Pore were one or two points, however, in which he was some- 
what at issue with Mr. Beverley. He (Dr. Mouat) thought that the age of 12 as 
the limit between childhood and the adult period, if based on physiological grounds— 
as it probably was—was too low; for among the many fallacies current regarding 
India was that which exaggerated the premature development of the frame, and 
the consequently early advent of puberty. This question cropped up incidentally, 
_ when the late Mr. Drinkwater Bethune, one of the founders of the Statistical 
Society, was engaged on the Indian Penal Code. A considerable amount of infor- 
mation was collected for him by Pundit Mudusuden Gupta, the first Hindu 
Professor of Anatomy in Calcutta, the result of which was, that although the 
advent of puberty was undoubtedly somewhat accelerated in both males and females, 
it was not so to the extent generally believed—and that extremely early maternity 
was more an exception to the general rule than was generally supposed. Hence it 
seemed to him to be incorrect to class all males and females above 12 years of age 
as adults. He thought it would have been better, in the absence of specific details 
of age for every year of early life, to have fixed the standard at a somewhat higher 
figure, probably 15. years for boys and 14 for girls. The points ought, at all 
events, to be carefully considered in any future numbering of the people. 

Dr. Mouat fully endorsed all that Mr. Beverley had. said about the difficulty 
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of taking a census at all, from the absurd rumours to which any attempts of the - 


kind invariably gave rise. The prospect of increased and novel taxation was not 
the least mischievous of such rumours. They not only prevailed in distant parts of 
the country among savage and semi-civilised tribes, but even in Calcutta itself, where 
the means of obtaining accurate information were within the reach of all classes. 
The fact of so good a census having been obtained in the face of such difficulties 
and disadvantages, was creditable to all concerned, and most so to the author of 
the modest and sensible report, in which his inexpensive and thorough work had 
been recorded. 

Dr. Mouat had heard with particular pleasure the important services rendered 
by the press, which he had organised in the Alipore gaol some time since, from 
which several millions of forms had issued, and, without which the cost and 
difficulty of the census would have been much increased. 

He agreed in the main with most of Mr. Beverley’s views respecting the 
nationalities and races of Bengal. He thought that the great fecundity of the 
aboriginal people was partially due to their fiatriage at a later period of life, to 
their more simple manners and better morals, and to their more active life and 
more varied dietary. He referred more particularly to the Kols and Sonthals, of 
whom he had seen a good deal at different times. 

He was not disposed altogether to concur in the statement that Hinduism was a 
proselytising religion. Pundits might manufacture sham Rajpoots, but they and 
all others who fell into the rear of the column were, in reality, without the pale of 
Hinduism, and nothing could bring them within it. The distinctions between 
Hindus and Mahommedans in Eastern Bengal was so slight in manners, customs, 
and religious ceremonies, that the only distinction between them was frequently one 
of name, for many of both religions joined in the same festivals and with equal fervour. 

On the whole he considered the paper one of the most interesting and valuable 
which had ever been read in that room, regarding the portion of British India to 
which it related. It would be difficult to over-estimate the importance of having 
accurate figures in dealing with the great calamity now pending—the Bengal 
Famine. Estimated by the old figures, millions might have perished from absolute 
ignorance of their mere existence, and consequent failure to provide food where it 
was required. As it is, should the calamity assume the proportions now considered 
probable, a great loss of life musé result in spite of all the care taken to prevent it. 

He had not come prepared to discuss the large question of the famine, nor 
had he been able to reconcile the conflicting statements made regarding it, beyond 
the conviction that we were in presence of a great and afflicting calamity. 

He would limit his remarks to two points only, the prohibition of the exporta- 
tion of rice from the port of Calcutta, and the importation of Buriese rice to fill 
the void. q 

He thought it a matter of regret that the question had been determined solely 
from its economic side, because the rules of political economy in their relation to 
supply and demand were not so firmly established as to be accepted by all men in 
ordinary times and circumstances ; and, it was by no means established, that they 
were fitted to control and regulate such very exceptional circumstances as the food 
supply of Bengal at the present time. Moreover, the measure seemed to him to 
have failed in producing the desired result. 

Whether the exodus of the food of the country could have been prevented by 
any measures short of those adopted, he was not prepared to say; but it ought, he 
thought, to have been prevented at all hazards—from a point of view which did 
not appear to him to have been sufficiently considered, viz., the great probability 
that a new and unaccustomed variety of rice, requiring a different mode of prepara- 
tion for its assimilation with safety, will be attended with disastrous effects on the 
* feeble frames and lowered vitality of the famine-stricken. 

Dr. Mouat had had unhappy experience of the dangers of unaccustomed 
varieties of food in less difficult circumstances than those of famine, and he 
confessed to looking with some apprehension on the possibility of the famine- 
stricken starving in the midst of plenty. 

He would have preferred the distribution of the food—for this was one of the 
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chief difficulties of the famine—through the natural channels of supply of the 
country, rather than from relief centres. By this means alone could it have 
reached the remote corners, to which it is not now likely to find its way, and 
where death will be faced with the quiet, uncomplaining, passive stoicism which is 
so marked a feature of the Indian character. 

He could not help thinking that the whole produce of the grain-producing 
districts might have been bought up by the Government, without such disturbance 
of trade as was feared. It would doubtless have cost much money, but when 
lives are in one scale and money in the other, there should be no hesitation as 
to which should kick the beam. 

He had no desire to criticise in an unfriendly or ungenerous spirit the actions of 
those whose whole energies as men, administrators and Christians were directed to 
pulling the people committed to their charge through this difficulty, with the 
least possible loss of life. It was more easy to criticise at a distance than to act 
on the spot, and to those who have to bear the heat and burden of the day, our 
strongest sympathy and support should be given in the execution of a mission of 
merey, which needs all the strength and manhood of Englishmen to carry out 
without fear, and to effect without reproach. 

Not the least service rendered to the country in this great crisis has been the 
census of Bengal, and, if any large saving of life results from the measures 
adopted, much of the credit,will be due to Mr. Beverley and his coadjutors. 


- Sir GrorGr Batrour, M.P., said, he could well understand the difficulties 
which Mr. Beverley had had to encounter in bringing his census to a close. Sir 
George Campbell had worthily borne testimony to Mr. Beverley’s work, and he 
knew of no testimony to any man’s work that was more worth having. He hoped 
that a copy of the Bengal Administration Report, in which Sir G. Campbell’s 
opinion was recorded would be procured for the library. He was exceedingly 
anxious to see more accurate statistics given with regard to India. He had 
prepared for another place (the House of Commons) a statement of the previous 
census. Within the last ten years the population of Bengal had been varied from 
37,000,000 to 66,000,060: The whole population of India was now given at 
49,000,000 or 50,000,000 more than it had been estimated at, in former official 
statisties. He believed that cultivation was very defective in Bengal, but in 
Madras, where statistics had been at the command of Government for a series of 
years, barely 140 acres per square mile were stated to be under cultivation. But 
this information could. not be very reliable, when it was considered that there 
were in that presidency 31,000 of people to every 141 square miles. Sir George 
Campbell had reckoned upon half an acre of food cultivation in Bengal for every 
inhabitant. Last century, according to the report by Mr. Edward Colebrooke, 
if was calculated that one acre was set apart. Looking at the figures, there were 
only 27,000,000 of acres under cultivation in Bengal and Behar. Last century, 
- there were 32,000,006 of acres set apart for food, independently of other 
supplies; so that instead of cultivation increasing with the population, it had 
fallen off. It was not surprising, therefore, to find the food in Bengal scarce. 
Another difficulty was the absence of reliable information as to the quantity of 
rice produced in Bengal. 'The Society would be doing a great service if they could 
induce the Government of India to endeavour to find out the agricultural statistics 
of the whole of India. Looking back one hundred years ago, no one could 
fail to have seen that the great famine of 1770, came on exactly in the same 
~ manner as that of 1873-74. The cessation of rains took place in 1769, exactly 
the same way as in 1873, and the same results then followed as it was feared 
would follow now. At least 3,000,000 inhabitants were supposed to have then 
suffered, and he very much feared that Mr. Beverley’s calculations would fall far 
below the terrible loss that would be sustained. He believed there were few in 
the room that had ever seen a famine. He had seen one; but he never wished to 
see another. He hoped that the. discussion would have some practical effect in 
inducing the Government of India to use all possible measures for the prevention 
of such calamities. 
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Mr. C. WatForD asked if Mr. Beverley had any hopes of a system of regis- 
tration of births, deaths and marriages being introduced into India ? 


Mr. TRELAWNEY SaunDERS thought that the necessity of issuing agricultural 
statistics in India ought to be urged upon the Government. The importance of 
that would be the more strongly felt, when it was known that Bengal and the 
North-West Provinces were the sole exceptions among the other districts under 
British administration in India, that did not return agricultural statistics in some 
form or another. It was exceedingly remarkable that so important a Government 
as the Lieutenant-Governorship of the Lower Provinces of Bengal should be one 
of those provinces of the British administration that was lacking in that respect. 
He believed the explanation was to be found in the fact that it was due to pe 
permanent settlement. 


Mr. J. H. Exxiorr said, that as he apprehended there was no part of the 
world over-fed, and that it had no food to spare, he would ask where was the food 
to come from, to meet the requirements of the famine ? 


General StracueEy said, that he did not come to the meeting with the expecta- 
tion that the famine in Bengal was to be discussed, but he might say, in answer to 
Mr. Elliott, that he, had seen a telegram which had been sent by the Governor- 
General of India, in which he stated it as his opinion that there was ample food 
available in India to meet every possible requirement; and if there was any one 
who had the means of information on the subject, it would be Lord Northbrook. 


The Cuatrman (Dr. Farr) said, he could not but commend the zeal that had 
been shown by their Indian brethren in taking the census. The population returns 
had a very important bearing.on the question of famine. The English census had 
shown that in purely agricultural counties, the agricultural system, as at present 
existing, supported about 150 persons to every square mile of territory, and in 
earlier times, as for instance, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, there were about 
83 persons to the square mile. Now there were 390, including all the manu- 
facturing and mining portions of the population, who produced articles which they 
exchanged for food obtained from America, Russia, and other parts of Evrope. So 
that considering that Bengal had an almost entirely agricultural population subsist- 
ing on a remarkably fertile soil, one would expect that more food would be pro- 
duced, but the population had been bred up to the very highest point, and there 
were 400 and 500 and 600 people to a square mile of territory. No doubt the 
produce could be increased by improved modes of cultivation; but great improve- 
ments could also be effected in the roads and means of transport, which would 
equalise the distribution of food. He believed that what Lord Northbrook had 
said was incontestable—that there was plenty of food in India. The failure was 
quite partial, the only thing wanted was better means of distribution by roads and 
railways. Bengal was pretty much in the same situation as Ireland was before 
the famine. There were 8% millions of a population in Ireland, who had no 
claim on the property of the country. There was no effective poor law, and the 
population increased at a very rapid rate. The landlords living on their rents had 
no interest in the lives of the people. Bengal was much in the same position now. 
What was wanted then was some system by which the owners of property in 
Bengal, should have an interest in the lives of the people. The greatest danger 
to be encountered now-a-days was not an external or an invading enemy, but one . 
far worse—death by starvation. Of course, if the population increased to such a 
degree that there were 500 or 600 to the square mile, which could only sustain 
‘ in comfort 400, there would come a period of failure, and death from starvation 
must ensue. Unfortunately the people of India thought it their duty to marry 

at the early age of between 15 and 20. At home, there is scarcely a girl married 
at that age, or if they are, it is with great danger to themselves and injury to 
the population. It was a matter of religion in India, that girls and young 
“men too, should be married, not of their own will, but by the will of their parents, 
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and the consequence is the extraordinary rate of the increase of the population. 
After the period of famine was over, it would be well worth considering whether 
the Government of India could not introduce some plan akin to our poor law 
system, by which the people of India would have a claim upon the property of the 
country. The intelligent classes would then find their way to discourage the 
notion that it was a duty to marry so early, and there would be eventually a better 
population. Dr. Farr concluded by moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Beverley for 
his excellent paper. 


Colonel Maxins, M.P., in seconding the motion, said that he had known 
Mr. Beverley all his life. They were undergraduates at Cambridge together at the 
same college. He was glad that Mr. Beverley’s energies had not been crystal- 
lised by a college fellowship, but had been devoted to the service of his country. 
He was glad to have heard the paper and the discussion, because it would 
enable him the more readily to take part in the debates upon Indian questions. It 
would be his duty—and it should also be the duty of others who had the welfare of 
India at heart—to press upon the Government the importance of getting agricul- 
tural and other statistics, because, with such information, they would be enabled 
to deal successfully with such crises as had arisen within the last two months. 


Mr. BevEertey returned thanks. Replying to the several speakers, he said he 
would be acting unfairly if he did not state that he had been ably seconded in his 
efforts in making the census by all the district officers in Bengal, and unless those 
efforts had been more than seconded by Sir George Campbell himself, he was afraid 
the census would not have been such a success. ‘There was no one who took a 
deeper interest in agricultural statistics than Sir George Campbell, who had 
endeavoured to collect all possible information on this point, although, he was sorry 
to say, the information had as yet proved very worthless. A staff of deputy- 
collectors have lately been established for the purpose of collecting information, 
_ but he was afraid that unless a regular department was organised, and each district 
taken-separately and worked out thoroughly, there could be no statistics obtained 
that would be worth the expense. 

In regard to the registration of birth$ and deaths outside the limits of the 
presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras and Rombay, he believed that no system of 
registration of births existed in India. at all. There was at the present time a 
rough system of registration of deaths through the instrumentality of the rural 
police. Although the returns were as yet worthless, the minds of the people were 
getting accustomed to the idea, and in the course of time it was hoped that a 
regular system would be established. There were peculiar difficulties connected 
with the registration of marriages, which prevented its being entered into at 
present, and it was also a subject which touched upon the religion of the people. 
He thought that Dr. Mouat was under a slight misapprehension in his remarks 
regarding the age of children as distinguished from adults. That age was not, as 
he seemed to think, the period of puberty; it was simply the age of 12 years. 
There was no mention of the age of puberty in the returns. Parents were asked 
simply whether their children were 12 or below that age, and he thought that the 
returns were not very incorrect on the subject. In the North-West Provinces, 
where « census was taken in 1865, the age of every man, woman and child was 
recorded, and the proportion of children under 12 years of age was very nearly 
what it was in Bengal. There was no question of puberty; it was simply one of 
age. The central provinces presented a stronger case. At the previous census 
the limit of age was 14, and the children numbered 40 per cent. of the popula- 
tion; and when the limit was reduced to 12, the percentage fell 2 per cent. That 
might not be the strict statistical proportion, but it showed that the people did 
not treat the question merely as one of puberty. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 
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I.—-Monsieur Quetelet. 


ADOLPHE QUETELET was born at Ghent on the 22nd of February, 1796, and 
died at Brussels on the 17th of the same month, in the present year, 1874. At an 
age when most young men are in their pupillage, he was Professor of Mathematics 
in his native town, whence his success and distinction as a teacher caused his 
transfer in 1819, to the Athenzum of Brussels, in a similar capacity. In 1820 he 
found admission to the Brussels Academy of Sciences and Letters, which, chiefly 
by his endeavours, expanded into the Royal Academy of Belgium. Of this he 
became perpetual secretary, an office which he retained to the time of his death. 
He was associated with the work of this important body for fifty-four years, 
during forty of which he was its guiding spirit. He so ruled his little republic 
as to secure the regard, esteem, and veneration of all within its walls, and to 
found without, in the wide sphere of science beyond, one of the most solid, 
enduring, and brilliant reputations of dur time. 

He founded and directed the work of the Royal Observatory at Brussels from 
1832, the date of its opening, to that of his passing to his rest within its walls. 
He was intimately associated, during an exceptionally extended life of intellectual 
activity, with mathematical and physical inquiries of the highest order: was the 
father and founder of physical sociology in the form which it has now taken; was 
the friend and correspondent of many- scientific men of eminence, and was an 
honoured member: of nearly every scientific bady in the world, which has any 
pretensions to authority in the conduct of scientific research’ 

His best known works are his theory of probabilities, social physics, 
and anthropometry. The two former have appeared in English translations, and 
shortly before his death he bad sanctioned the reproduction in the same language 
of the latter, which he promised to enrich with original notes to bring them 
up to date. The project has falien through from no fault of M. Quetelet, who, 
to within a few days of his death, in personal conference and correspondence 
exhibited the great qualities of intellect, and high, spotless honour, which had_ 
distinguished him throughout life. 

The mere enumeration of his contributions to pure and mixed mathematics 
would occupy a very large space, and from their intrinsic merit, patient and 
conscientious research, and earnest regard for truth, would alone have secured him 
a foremost place among the distinguished scientific men of the present century. 

It would be difficult to portray a character of greater purity, simplicity, 
and excellence in private life, qualities which secured him friendships in every 
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country, as warm and sincere as they were lasting. Few men in their public 
career have earned a fairer title to a niche in the Temple of Fame, for assuredly 


_ none have laboured more earnestly and successfully in directing human thought 


into channels calculated to promote the welfare of society, in its most extended 
sense. 

This brief tribute to the memory of Adolphe Quetelet is penned at the hour 
of going to press, to notify to the Fellows of the Statistical Society the loss of one 
of its most distinguished members, and with no pretensions to such an analysis of 
his character and writings, as will doubtless find a fitting place in a future record 
of the Society. 

His last public appearance at the International Statistical Congress held in the 
autumn of 1872, at St. Petersburg, will not be readily forgotten by the delegates 
of the Statistical Society, who witnessed the enthusiastic acclamations with which 
M. Quetelet was greeted by the representatives of statistical science, collected from 
every quarter of the globe, in the capital of the great Northern Empire. 

In the eloquent words of one who assisted at his obsequies——‘‘as a man of 
science he was modest and full of kindness; convinced, but respecting the convic- 
tions of others when combating them ; always calm, avoiding everything calculated 
to wound those from whom he differed. As a man of science he was admired; as 
a political character, he was respected ; in private life, he was beloved.” 


I1.—The Permanent Commission of the International Statistical Congress. 


‘Ar the Congress of St. Petersburg, which met in August, 1872, it was resolved 
to establish a permanent commission for purposes which were fully discussed at 
the time, and which were referred to in the report of Mr. Samuel Brown on the 
Congress.* 

The resolutions adopted were :— 


1. A Permanent Commission of the International Statistical Congress is con- 
stituted. 

2. This Commission is composed of members charged to prepare the plan of 
an international system of statistics. The countries which are not 
included in the distribution of international statistical work, have the 
right of nominating delegates to the Permanent Commission. 

3. The president of the Congress is the president of the Commission until the 
next succeeding Congress, and is armed with full authority to direct and 
organise its proceedings. 

4, The president appoints his secretary. 

5. The Permanent Commission meets at least once in the interval between two 
successive sessions of the Congress. 


The work of the Commission is— 


(a.) To ebtain information respecting the practical effect given to the decisions 
and suggestions of the Congress in different countries, and the difficulties 
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experienced in the realisation of those decisions and suggestions, as 
well as to examine if these difficulties require a revision of the decisions 
adopted. 

(b.) To follow up the assimilation of statistical publications in different 
countries, so far as is necessary to the formation of international 
statistics. 

(c.) To call the attention of the organising committee to the questions to be 
considered in the next ensuing session, and to assist in the preparation 
of the programme of the said session. 

(d.) To conduct international inquiries with a view to present to the organising 
committee of the General Congress, reports on the state, in all countries, 
of the branches of statistics relating to the questions proposed : every 
report presented to the General Congress on any given question, being 
preceded by an international inquiry. 

(e.) To elaborate international collective works such as were undertaken at the 
Congress held at The Hague, to resolve the questions relating to these 
works, and to prepare the programme. 

(f.) To revise and determine the reports of the decisions of the Congress. 


The Permanent Commission met at Vienna during the Exhibition, held several 
sittings, and discussed all the questions submitted, in full session, without sub- 
division into sections. The reporters named by the committee were, Dr. Engel for 
the statistics of industry ; M. de Baumhauer, assisted by M. Yvernes for judicial 
statistics; and for census returns, M. Séménow, assisted by MM. Ficker, Berg, 
Becker, Keleti, and Mayr. 

The question of the determination of the reports of the decisions of the Congress 
was the subject of a prolonged debate, as to whether.the Commission have power to 
change or modify the resolutions of the Congress, or merely to formulate and 
harmonise them in the exact sense intended by the Congress. The resolution 
ultimately arrived at, was to the effect, that the “ Permanent Commission takes as 
the point of departure [basis] of their work the resolutions of the Congress, in 
seeking the means of their application, and in reserving to itself the right of 
formulating independent decisions.” 

This decision is a compromise, evidently intended to reconcile the different views 
entertained as to the source of origin of the power of the Commission. Dr. Engel and 
those who supported him considering that the Commission derived its power 
[mandat] from the Governments, and not from the Congress; the other party, 
with Dr. Ficker, contending that as the Commission was a direct outcome of the 
Congress, its power was limited, it being, in fact, a committee of the Congress. 
As the Commission consists of official delegates, who are supposed to represent their 
respective Governments, the views of Dr. Engel had considerable support. 

England, Belgium, Spain, and Portugal were not represented at the Commis- 
sion, of which M. Séménow was the first, and Dr. A. Ficker of Vienna the second 
presidents. 

The first point decided by the Commission was the designation of the place 
of meeting of the next or Ninth Congress, which it was determined to recommend to 
be held at Buda-Pesth, the capital of Hungary, in 1875. 

The work delegated to the Permanent Commission by the St. Petersburg 
Congress, viz., the graphic and geographic methods; the statistics of mines and 
mining industry ; the statistics of commerce, with special reference to a list of 103 
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articles, which were to form the minimum of information in relation to trade 
statistics ; and the comparative nomenclature of grave crimes, were all considered, 
‘and resolutions regarding them were passed. 

The classification of industries, and several questions connected with com- 
parative international statistics, were also discussed with care and ability. 

It is not deemed necessary, at the present time, to reproduce in detail the 
deliberations of the Permanent Commission, the more especially as the results 
ultimately arrived at, will doubtless be recorded in the proceedings of the next 
Congress, of which an analysis will, as heretofore, be prepared for this Journal. 

A perusal of their Compte-rendu shows that much good work was done, and 
that the Commission will form an important connecting link between the successive 
general assemblies of the Congress, fully realising the important ends contemplated 
in the formation of the Permanent Commission. 


III.—Statistics of a portion of the area of the Famine in Bengal. 


THE difficulty, amounting to impossibility, of obtaining accurate information 
as to the whole area over which failure of crops and deficiency of food prevails, has 
rendered it impracticable, at present, to collect statistics of the leading facts of 
interest connected with this great calamity as a whole. 

The scarcity is said, according to the latest accounts, to have passed the limits 
of the Lower Provinces considerably to the north-west, to have extended to the Hill 
Tracts bordering on Behar, to be felt at the southern extremity of the Madras 
Presidency, and to be likely to affect distant places beyond the seas, which depended 
for the staple of their food-supply upon the Indian Province which is the chief seat 
of this serious national misfortune. 

It may not be without interest at this time, when public attention is so strongly 
directed to the sufferings of a great number of subjects of the British Crown, to 
gather together a few facts regarding such portions of the famine area as are known 
to be in distress, and of which authentic data are at hand in official documents not 
generally accessible. The chief, indeed the only really reliable, authority is the 
Census Report of Bengal for 1872, regarding which a very valuable and interesting 
paper by Mr. H. Beverley, the Inspector-General of Registration in that province, 
is contained in the present number of this Journal, 

The entire territory which was included in the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Bengal at the time the census was taken, consisted of five divisions, with an 
estimated area of 242,231 square miles, inhabited by 66,856,859 people. From 
this enormous charge, Assam and Cachar, with an aggregate area of 44,758 square. 
miles, and a population of 2,412,480, being in the proportion of 3°68 of the whole 
population, have since been separated and placed under the rule of a Chief Commis- 
sioner, subject to the direct control of the Government of India. 

At the present time of writing, the portions of Bengal in which pressure is 
actually felt, are, the province of Behar, consisting of the Patna and Bhaugulpore 
divisions, and the immediately adjoining division of Rajshahye. Eleven other 
districts represented by the Sonthal Pergunnahs, which are a portion of Bhaugulpore, 
the Burdwan and Chota Nagpore divisions, and one district of the Presidency divi- 
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sion, are reported to be less seriously threatened. The combined area and popula- 
tion of the actual famine tract in the Patna, Bhaugulpore and Rajshahye divisions, 
cover 52,657 square miles, and are peopled by 26,158,953 souls. The less 
threatened districts are 65,529 square miles in extent, and contain a population of 
14,184,610. The whole area and population threatened with deficiency of food 
in the Lower Provinces, consequently amount to 118,186 square miles, and 
40,343,563 of. people. . 

Over this wide area and among this large population, the amount of suffering 
will vary in proportions quite impossible at present to gauge or ascertain, with the 
faintest approximation to accuracy. . 

When the famine is happily at an end, and .the worst is known, the figures and 
facts necessary for present information and future guidance will, doubtless, be 
collected by the Indian authorities at home and abroad, with the extreme care and 
minuteness demanded in the interests of humanity, and for the legislative and 
other measures necessary for the future prevention of such calamities, so far as 
human power is capable of dealing with them. 

The few figures now collected are merely intended to show some of the leading 
points of interest, in a financial and social sense, and in a form more generally 
accessible than the official reports connected with India, from which they are 
gleaned. 

Subjoined, taken from the Zimes of the 17th February, 1874, are the statistics 
of the area, population, and revenue of the districts in Bengal in which the pres- 
sure of famine was first and most severely felt; in which loans were offered to 
municipalities and advances to landowners ; in which relief committees were formed, . 
and relief works sanctioned; and in which all local and general burthens were 
dealt with in a large and liberal spirit, by the suspension of ordinary rules and 
procedure, and the issue of special regulations giving large and judicious powers to 
deal with difficulties as they arose, to all local authorities. 


| 
Commissionerships. Districts. Hee ie Square Miles. Population. 
C) Patras ieee tetas ok 4, 2,101 1,559,638 
| We Cee Etch eet 4, 4,718 1,949,750 
Datei Shahabad ............... 4, 4,385 1,723,974 
serenneennnan Mithioot Wiis ah ee bans 4,384,706 
Sarum 4.a..diihs eal Mig B 2,654. 2,063,860 
(| Chumparun ............ 2 39531 1,440,815 
Monehyr i iaesdcs-m et 3 . 3,913 1,812,986 
Bhaugulpore Bhaugulpore _........ 4 4,327 1,826,290 
Purheahiits apse. 3 45957 1,714,795 
f Moorshedabad ........ 4, 2,578 1,353,626 
Dinagepore \)) <a... 1 4,326 1,501,924 
1a } | Maldalesusil. ding 1 1,813 676,426 
Rajshahye ........ ‘| | Rajshahye.......s..00 2 2, 234 1 310,7 29 
Rungpore ..........004 2 3476 2,149,972 
SBA C75 A a ire i 1,501 689,467 
Total’. iit 15 43 52,657 26,158,958 
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Chief Towns with Population.| yumpber 2 Number Revenue. 
ee Civil | Magis- 
H Judges.| trates # 
re gine Seer Villages. ae "| Police. Land. Gross. 
Rs. Rs. 
dng ink. hee tan ate 158,900] 3,412 5 7 | 1,488 | 14,53,880| 20,66,623 
od gk aa ae 66,843} 6,530 5 7 922 | 18,84,888] 18,57,830 
PAIORRN> y devs sis. 39,386] 5,110 6 9 772 | 17,39,960| 21,36,126 
Mozufferpore ....| 38,223] 7,337 4 Lb 949 | 17,70,506| 23,73,253 
OLS TT ch ae 46,287] 4,350 5 7 584 | 12,29,649| 15,99,253 
Moteeharee........ 8,266] 2,299 I ¥ 399 515,206 6,81,529 
Monghyr............ 59,698] 5,457 4 8 511 8,85,447 | 13,654,011 
Bhaugulpore ....| 69,678} 2,739 5 8 595 4,66,421 8,76,301 
Puyneah. ...........: 16,057] 4,179 6 9 636 | 12,830,354) 18,91,524 
Berhampore ....| 27,110] 3,753 4 9 995 | 18,51,684) 17,08,471 
Dinagepore ........ 13,042} 7,108 10 4, 450 | 16,70,489| 18,80,698 
English Bazaar | 12,859] 2,100 I 4 py ps 3,95,058 561,460 
Rampore 4,228 | ° 6 8 4472 6,90,487 8,745,303 
Beauleah.... [| 77°79? 4.206 8 6 . 9.774.647 ire 
Rungpore ........ 14,845] ~’ 439 a QML VESTS S 
BORLA icc... 58721 2,666 1 Ay 343 443,907 5,64,129 
Potatys.::. 599,357) 62,474 | 77 | 112 | 9,896 |1,63,02,420 | 2,14,93,304 


£1,630,243 | £2,149,330 


In the subjoined table, and the explanatory text following it, are shown the 
proportions of Hindus, Mahommedans, and other sects contained in the districts 
referred: to, giving the proportions of each, 
consideration of the failure of food, as all are not vegetable feeders to the same 
extent, or in the same proportions: a certain proportion of animal food entering 
into the dietary of all Mahommedans and other sects who can afford it, and with 
whom there is no religious objection to its use. 


These are important factors in the 
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Hindus. Mahommedans. 
1,363,291 192,988 
1,729,899 219,332 
1,590,643 132,671 
3,854,991 528,605 
1,822,048 241,590 
1,240,264 199,237 
1,613,546 182,269 
1,639,949 169,426 
1,022,009 690,149 

733,056 603,564 

702,235 793,215 

356,298 310,890 

286,870 1,017,979 

857,298 1,291,465 

130,644 556,620 

18,943,041 7,130,000 
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In the district of Patna there were, besides, 2,700 Christians and 659 inhabi- 
tants not classified. In the Gyqa district there were 203 Christians and 316 
unclassified persons. In the remaining districts, there were in Shahabad 461 
Christians and 199 unclassified; in Z%rhoot, 716 Christians and 394 others; in 
Sarun, 1 Buddhist, 207 Christians and 14 others ; in. Chumparun, 1,307 Christians 
and 7 other persons. In the whole division the Hindus are 88°4, and the Mahom- 
medans 11°5 per cent. of the entire population; the remaining classes forming only 
or per cent. Of the Bhaugulpore division there were in Monghyr, 34 Buddhists, 
1,142 Christians and 15,995 people unclassified; in Bhaugulpore, 19 Buddhists, 
532 Christians and 16,364 unclassified; in Purneah, 403 Christians and 2,234 
unclassified. In the Monghyr district, in every 100 of the population there were 
89 Hindus and 10o*1 Mahommedans; in the Bhaugulpore district, 89°8 Hindus 
and 9'3 Mahommedans, and in the Purneah district, 59°6 Hindus to 403 
Mahommedans. 

In the Rajshahye division, omitting the district of Pudna, which is not 
included in the famine area, there were 366 Buddhists, 1,049 Christians and 
40,595 other persons. In the whole division, including Pubna with its 1,211,594 
people, there were 38°5 per cent. of Hindus and 61 per cent. of Mahommedans, 
o°5 per cent. representing all other denominations. 

In the Patna division the males were 49°4 and the females 50°6 per cent. of 
the whole population. In the Bhaugulpore division, including the Sonthal 
Pergunnahs, which contain 1,259,287 persons who are not in the centre of the 
famine area, the males were 50°2, the females 49°8. In the Rajshahye division, 
including Pubna, the numbers were 50 per cent. of each sex. 

The bulk of the population throughout Bengal, estimated at two-thirds and 
upwards, is agricultural, and the great staple of food cultivation is rice, which is 
the chief article of the dietary of all classes of Hindus, and is also the-most bulky 
element of the food of most other sects. Other cereals are grown in large quantities, 
particularly in Behar, which includes the Patna and Bhaugulpore divisions, and is 
the chief seat of the prevailing distress. There are, unfortunately, no statistics of 
cultivation to refer to. 

With respect to age, in the Patna division, of all religious denominations there 
were 2,402,216 boys whose age did not exceed 12 years, and 2,117,837 girls in 
the same category. Above 12 years of age, there were 4,075,140 males and 
4,527,550 females. The exact ages of natives of India can seldom be ascertained 
with any approach to exactitude, but it may safely be assumed, that of the popu- 
lation of this division alone, there were four millions and a half too young to work, 
and for whom food must be found, without hope of a return in any shape. Upon 
this class and upon the aged, the chief pressure from scarcity of food would fall. 

In the Rajshahye division, exclusive of Pubna, in which no failure of crops is 
recorded, there were 1,442,356 boys and 1,159,024 girls. Above 12 years of age, 
which is assumed as the period of adolescence in the Census Report, there were 
2,403,973 males and 2,676,791 females. 

In the Bhaugulpore division, excluding the Sonthal Pergunnahs, the boys 
. numbered 1,022,894, and the girls 859,140. The adult males were reckoned at 
1,667,683, and the women at 1,804,354. 

In his report Mr. Beverley has explained at length, and in his paper has given 
an abstract of his views on the significance of the above figures, of which the results _ 
are so little in accordance with those contained in the census reports of European 
nations. 
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Until there is a proper registration of births and deaths in Bengal and through- 
out India generally, all separation of children from adults must be more or less 
‘conjectural. Even in determining the probable ages of the boys of wealthy 
members of the Hindu community on their admission to the Government schools 
and colleges, the present editor of the Jowrnal and compiler of this notice has been 
compelled to estimate the age from the teeth and other physical characters of the 
individuals, the family horoscopes produced having been, in many cases, altogether 
untrustworthy. The age of 12 as distinguishing children from adults is probably 
too low, if fixed on physiological grounds,—hence some difficulty in accepting the 
_ conclusions of the census on this head. 

To the undermentioned eleven districts, in which the scarcity of food was not 
so great, special concessions were also granted, and similar privileges accorded, 
particularly in relation to loans, advances, village works, and suspension of revenue. 
—The tables are taken from the letter of the Times’ Correspondent, quoted above. 


i] 
} 
Sub- | 


Commissionerships. | Districts. Divisions, | Sduare Miles. Population. 
Bhaugulpore ........ Sonthal Pergunnahs.... 4 | 5,488 1,259,287 
Fee PELL VEE Mee. « fee. ckc doth sae tod 6 35523 2.034, 745 

I DADCOOTAIL ,....,..caveereensess 1 1,346 526,772 

Burdwan............ + | Beerbhoom  ............... 1 1,344 695,921 
PUMA ORES, ot scr hens 4 | 5,082 2,540,963 

\_) Hooghly with Howrah wane 1,424 1,488,556 
Hazareebagh................ 3 4,021 771,875 

Lohardugga ........... On OM eee 1,237,123 

Chota Nagpore BUIMPP MOONE css .catireseses. 1 4,503 415,023 
| | Maunbhoom ................ 2 4,914 995,570 

| Tributary-Mehals........ —~ | 15,419 405,980 

Presidency ............ ESI UES eee 6 | 3,421 1,812,795 

Total ...scsssse ra 33 | 65,529 | 14,184,610 

Chief Towns with Population. Ram bor it Naniher Revenue. 
+ Civil | Magis- 
dite Samat ee Villages. ey cae ts Police. Land. Gross. 
5 Rs. Rs. 

Mee aa 9.872 | 2 — 310 2,04,304 | — 3,73,548 
Burdwan Bagot y' 19D! > 15 12 782 | 32,08,021| 36,09,723 
Bancoorah ....| 56,984 | 2,028 8 6 388 403,166 545,794 
Oe g,ool f° 2,471 8 6 320 7,27,681 908,288 
Midnapore 31,491 | 12,962 8 9 944 22,19,953 | 26,12,852 
Hooghly ........ 34,761 | 3,190 15 16 1,723 12,56,380| 17,66,972 
Hazareebagh | 11,050 | 6,703 8 11 586 1,10,637 250,036 
Ranchee ........ 12,086 | 6,486 6 6 566 94,506 2,66,060 
Chyebassa . — 3,208 2 2 185 57,110 81,987 
PUTA oes: 5,696 | 6,368 8 9 380 92,334 S425 

ar ul SOOT deh ae sa os ie 
Kishnaghur | 25,750 | 3,691 | 10 10 872 | 10,19,701|  12,95,557 

180,140 65,171 | 88 87 | 7,617 | 93,983,793 | 1,19,28,236 


£939,379 }£,1,1592,023 
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Details of the population enumerated in the last column of the first table are 
subjoined. Most of the figures in all these tables will be found in Mr. Beverley’s 
paper. They are, however, reprcduced in this place in a separate form, for readier 
reference in relation to the consideration of the famine. 


Commissionerships. Districts. Hindus. Mahommedans. 
—- ee 
Bhaugulpore ........ Sonthal Pergunnahs.... 650,210 79,786 

(sh jobs PEL PBR oh oy chips vaze nasebsis 1,679,363 348,024 

PENCOOLRN «.. adiancie seca 487,786 ; 13,500 

Burdvwan............ } Beerbhoom . ................ | 576,908 111,795 
| | Midnapore.......6.....08. 2,285,568 157,047 

| Hooghly with Howrah | 1,186,435 299,025 

(| Hazareebagh................ | 647,991 72,338 

| | Lohardugga ...i0:......0... | 741,952 58,211 

Chota Nagpore Singbhoom...........005 209,632 2,487 
Maunbhoom ................ 827,936 33,622 

| Tributary Mehals ........ / 139,781 2,348 

Presidency ~........... MN GAdGA Niatinsss oct 821,032 984,106 
ih 3 Ne / ~ 10,254,594 2,162,289 


In the Sonthal Pergunnahs there were 392 Christians and 528,899 other 
persons, the chief of whom are Sonthals. In Burdwan the Christians were 8go in 
number, and the unclassified population 6,468. In Bancoorah there were 70 
Christians and 25,416 others. In Beerbhoom, 249 Christians and 6,969 unclassi- 
fied. In Midnapore the Christians were 613 and the unclassified 97,735. In 
Hooghly with Howrah there are 2,583 Christians and 513 others. 

In the Sonthal Pergunnahs, the Hindus formed 51°6 per cent. of the whole 
population, the Mahommedans 6-4, and the unclassified 42 per cent. In Burdwan 
the percentage of Hindus was 82°5, of Mahommedans 17°1, and of all others o°4. 
In Bancoorah, Hindus 92°6, Mahommedans 2°6; all others 4°8. In Beerbhoom 
82°9 Hindus, 16°r Mahommedans, and 1°o of others. In Midnapore 90’0 Hindus, 
6:2 Mahommedans. In Hooghly with Howrah 79:7 Hindus, 20°t Mahommedans, 
and o*2 of others. In Nuddea 45°3 Hindus, 54°3 Mahommedans, and o'4 of 
others. : 

In the Sonthal Pergunnahs there were 269,751 boys, and 242,836 girls, 
359,965 male adults, and 386,735 women. In the Burdwan division the boys 
numbered 1,248,530, the girls 1,002,545, the males above 12 years of age 
2,323,578, the females 2,712,304. In Chota Nagpore the numbers were respec- 
tively 316,534 boys, and 663,053 girls, 1,116,846 men, and 1,229,138 women. 
In Nuddea the boys were 331,016, the girls 265,457, whilst the males above 
12 years of age numbered 546,100, the females 670,213. : 

The following summary of the area and population of the threatened divisions, 
illustrated by excellent maps prepared by Mr. Trelawney Saunders, is appended to. 
Sir Bartle Frere’s treatise On the Impending Bengal Famine. 


Pe 
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Threatened Divisions in the Lower Provinces. 


Rate of Area Number of 
Reppigtion Divisions. in Square Population. Towns 
Hgdate Mile. Miles. and Villages. 
553 Ds arith, Scenery Be cre nese 23,732 13,122,743 29,038 
354 Bhaugulpore: «1.01... 18,685 6,613,358 19,24:7 
503 Rajshahye c.ic.seseceres 17,694 8,893,738 26,853 
573 ee a ee 12,719 4,286,957 25,842 


Threatened Division in the North- West Provinces. 


442 PROBA LOS 0s ise. cscits ab vobsiens 15,556 6,877,034. | 27,467 


Threatened total .... 


88,386 | 42,793,830 | 128,446 


The Benares is conterminous with the Patna division, and consists of five 
districts and twenty-three sub-divisions. It is under the administrative charge of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces. 


TV.—English Literature of 1873. 


Tue following extract from the Publishers’ Circular conveys general 
and statistical information regarding the books issued in 1873 :— 


“Our contemporary the Atheneum has, by the hands of its many excellent 
foreign correspondents, given us a réswmé of the literary work of the year in the 
various civilised countries of Europe, but has, as yet, omitted our own, the most fertile 
of all. But while the largest number of works published in one country is 659, one 
subject, that of theology, alone amounts with us to 770 works, the grand total of 
new books, new editions, and American importations, amounting to the immense 
ageregate of 4,991 different books and pamphlets. Or, if we throw out the new 
editions, which are little more than a third of the new books, we shall find that we 
have 3,463. These exhibit an immense and increasing literary industry ; and we 
may point with satisfaction to the careful tabulation of the results of the publishing 
year which will be found in this number, a tabulation which is divided into fourteen 
different heads of subjects, ranged under the twelve months, and divided as hereto- 
fore into three sub-headings—*, books entirely new, or issued as such; +, new 
editions of books which the public thinks worthy of preserving, illustrating the 
Darwinian theory of the survival of the fittest; and t, books which, in increasing 
numbers, as may be seen by comparison, we import from our American cousins. 
The editor may refer, not with undue pride, but with some satisfaction, to the 
clearness and handiness of this table, and may claim for the gentleman by whom 
it was prepared the merit of great and continuous care and labour, although the 
result may look but small when compressed into type. 

« Novels, tales, and works of fiction take the lead, with 831 works, an increase 
of to per cent. on last year. ‘Theology, sermons, and biblical works, hitherto in 
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the ascendant, rank second in the list; we have from this source 770 works. The 
next highest number is 588 works of art and science and illustrated works classified 
with art as being in some measure artistic. We are glad to find that this class of 
works is rapidly rising; as we become more exact and scientific, we may become, 
perhaps, less sensational. aw and jurisprudence furnish the smallest quota, but 
these somewhat dry treatises give us the respectable number of 142. The next 
smallest number is 170 pamphlets, political and social treatises; and medicine and 
surgery furnish us with 179 works; while the belles lettres, essays, and monographs 
on especial subjects give us 199. This year in poetry and the drama, including 16 
such works imported from America, we have the respectable total of 329; while in 
history and biography we have a total of 428, a great improvement on last year. 
Perhaps also among the historical works we may put a fair portion of the 227 
juvenile works and tales, many of which are founded on events in history. For the 
young also we must add, not all, but the main portion of the 413 educational, 
classical, and philological works, and some part of the 283 works on voyages, 
travels, and geographical research, while we reserve entirely for the grown up and 
mature the 159 works on politicai economy, social subjects, trade and commerce, 
which closes our list. December and November are the great publishing months, 
April taking third place, the last month, December, exhausting the efforts of the 
next January, which only produces a comparatively feeble issue.” 


Summary for each Month. 


New Books. New Editions. Liaparteniae # 
— | 

A FOS EV ens © DRM teat 99 26 — 
BOY TRLY dents Attehtaret ate 231 114 36 
BTA TCD Git Situstuaaiven das 296 99 20 
AUGER Mie tectpet titan} trea 337 141 36 
UE, gre ome ced) RPA 299 131 46 
ERIE Dinette cee hae soe 258 131 19 
SURLY erent ich gas oan caters > “198 93 24 
AUB USH he. sono vse 246 86 18 
Noeptom bers. sscineo.tent 198 110 — 
CR TODOE Fe scrnnt wacnsth * 280 85 — 
November Ji cecscttescne 425 140 — 
December eT ache 601 130” 43 

3,463 1,286 242 


Note.—Making the total during the twelve months, full titles, 4,991 in the 
Publishers’ Circular. 
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Analytical Table of Books Published in 1873. 


Total of 
| Subjects. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.) May.|June.| July.| Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. eee 
for the Year. 


-—_-- err |, | ——S_ | |s «| | | — | |) | 


it? 44, | 42 | 57 | 60 | 38 | 26 | 44 | 25 | 36 | 68 |101 | 564 


Theology, sermons, 
biblical, &c. ......... 


cereus t l/ |*20 ) 24 | 22°) 12'| 12 | 18 8 | 22 | 18 | 192 
SG Pat dara ety epee ewes! pe agg 

rae ee 
Educational, classi- [|* 2| 18 | 34 | 82 | 35 | 22 | 19 | 19°| 23 | 27 | 84 | 26 | 296 
feeand “pilot 3) 15 )11) 11) 4)15}+ 41 6}14) 9) 32), 7 | 1d 
MC). .c usenacee t—| 2)/;—}; 1} 1} rti—} tilJ—yjy—f]y—} er 6 

#% 4119) 2)04)° 6% 38} 18 }19 1°36) 81 | 28 219 i 
Juvenile works and a 1 9 ai AAP Ret 'S £ 3 a 12 ze 36 
PANS. cyscceteeeneen Sond ee ee earan age ACHE Pat Oa IT Bake 2 

. sar aad 
d *19| 31 | 24 | 46 | 31 | 41 | 24 | 41 | 31 | 58 | 53 /108 0 
Novels, tales, and J) 44) 94 | 93 | 35 | 35 | 34 | 28 | 16 | 29 | 18 | 27 | 23 | 296 
other fiction ........ ge ea S Vuron tape. of oat ie Role. Og 

NE 

ees Ba 
ae Een On Crt kO, | Loti kei a eear (ee bore (se Goh FOR Wy 
Law, jurisprudence, + 1 3 5 8 4, 2 3 A 5 3 2 2 i 
‘Cs Ae Ret Pee Pedy ah i 4, 2 5 3 3 3 2 Sad oi ke and 4 23 

. —— 142 
® Political and social (|/* 2); 9, 6/)12/12|)17!.7 1) 11 8| 9| 9 | 104 
_ economy, trade~|f 1} 1} 3}—] 4] 6] 8/ 4;—| 1] 7] 7] 38 
and commerce... ||t—| 2/—] 1] 2] 3] 2]; 2}/—/|—|]—] 5] 17 

= SSS 
eae a * 9/16 | 54 | 29 | 38 | 88 | 26 | 27 | 24 | 29 | 86 | 76 | 402 
ee e218 11 85 |} ie | .10. 7118 | 8117} 20 [16 157 
illustrated works Sly a GP ea hat ta ee ae peo Ba a 

—— 588 
| Voyages, travels, {[}* 2} 8 | 18 | 16 | 14) 17 | 22) 15 | 8 | 16 | 18 | 42 | 191 
; and geographical 4|+ 2| 3 ft Nae) 5 | 10 5 6} 11 5 6 6 | 66 
TOSOAPCIE Ss, Lets J—| 1| 3] 2) 5] 3] 4] 4)|—]}]—]—] 4] 26 

eee 

Pee (|* 5| 20. | 25 | 88 | 81 | 26°} 19] 15 | 17) 17 | 86] 47 | 288” 
oo eee My? 2) ¢—| 14] 6117112} 9|10} 10} 9] 4] 10] 18 | 119 
MSGR aati ainibistaleis's en) s:6\0iN\ om bs/arn t— 1 9, 6 2 wat 5 > pe ach png 3 P1 

——, 428 
Doct a i * 9} 20 | 12 | 20 | 26 | 15 | 11 | 18 | 12 | 15 | 26 | 37 | 221 
= yea EG go A a A ad Mi gD Di a 
MAX DLL or oresiclisesese sto — 4 om) it 7) barat 9 pie byt: phSas aes 5 16 

: “ 17 19 vlar|73|231 >” 
_ Year books and hes be aie ean 4 mG pace ay de Ve fveeetrc 2 
serials in volumes em eee aa Mey ce | ey SS et ee | ee 

- . wi, as 

.. *2/ 9| 9/10] 3/14] 7/10] 8|10/12]10|104 ~~ 
me ee titi) 4) 5) 8] 8) 81 6] 7] 8] 41-6] 6 51 
1, &e, Fe eereeenerererereseeane t- ; i} oy) 2 Se 3 3 ie sealed? poe 1 24 

; ROR 
* 4/14 /:11 )16 |] 9 | 138 ye 4} 71|16 | 16 | 125 
_ Belles lettres, essays, PEC sre a se Cae Rot ve hor hnss 
monographs, &e. CUSED SPR IAS BG 9 se TR? ny eR) Re NS oy 3) 

ms. 
Miscellaneous, in- {|* 5|12|19}] 28; 6; 4/—|10]14] 8] 10] 18 | 134 
cluding pamphlets,4|t—| 1] 3] 5; 2) 2;—|]—] 4/—| 4] 5] 26 
not sermons............ t—] 2) 1] 2) 8} 2/—}]—}]—}]—]—]—] 10 

a ara a 

4,991 


* New books. ; + New editions. { American importations. 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES—QvarTER ENDED SEPTEMBER, 1873. 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—QvartTER ENDED DECEMBER, 1878, 


A.—Serial Table of Marriages, Birtus, and Dearus, returned in the 
Years 1873-67, and in the QuARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1873-67 :—Numbers. 


NEars)..c..4.0 73) 712, Dols 70. 69, 68. 67. 
Marriages No. — 200,987 | 190,112 | 181,655 | 176,970 | 176,962 | 179,154. 
Births........ ,, | 881,809] 824,646| 797,428| 792,787| 773,381 | 786,858| 768,349 
Deaths .... ,, | 493,993] 492,065 | 514,879 515,329| 494,828| 480,622| 471,073 


QUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1873-67. 
(I.) Marrraces :—Numébers. 


Qrs. ended "73, 79, 71, 70, 69. 6816 | (me 

last day ‘of |————+| 
March........No.| 41,209 | 40,557 | 36,305 | 36,455'| 37,752 | 36,696 | 36,441 
June ws... » | 53,382 | 50,197 | 48,831 | 46,720 | 48,202 | 45,864] 45,589 
September ,, | 49,658 | 49,806 | 46,536 | 43,900 | 43,978 | 43,509 | 44,086 
December _,, — 60,377 | 58,440 | 54,580 | 52,088 | 51,393 | 53,038 


Qrs. ended 73, 72, Tl, 70, 69. 68. 67, 
last day of |_| —_ 
March........ No.| 216,367 | 208,737 | 209,523: | 206,366 | 203,775 | 198,584 | 194,763 
June cece ,, | 206,618 | 208,711 | 201,165 | 203,615 |188,618 | 202,839 | 199,660 
September ,, | 203,609 | 201,105 | 193,271 | 192,521 | 190,394 | 192,588 | 190,782 
December ,, | 205,215 | 206,093 | 193,469 | 190,285 | 190,594 | 192,852 | 183,144 


(III.) Deatus :—Numobers. 


Qrs. ended 73, 72, 71, 70, 69, 68, 67, 

last day of | |---| +_ —_} —__ | 2 SS ee 
March........ No. | 132,626 | 134,992 | 138,898 | 143,773 | 183,096 |119,676 | 134,008 
June vee », |118,751 | 120,914 | 120,793 | 121,128 | 118,947 |110,010 | 112,355 


September ,, | 114,343 | 118,786 | 121,332 | 124,297 | 114,644 | 130,482 | 108,513 
December ,, | 128,283 | 117,373 | 134,361 |126,131 | 128,141 | 120,454 |116,197 
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Annual Rates of Marriages, Birtus, and Deatus, per 1,000 PERsons 
Livine in the Years 1873-67, and the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1873-67 :—General Ratios. 


YEARS coccelesss. ee Tigges | OF: 71, |. 70. | ’69. | 768. | 67. 


Hstmtd. Popln. 
of England 
in thousands >| 23,356, — | 23,068, | 22,783, | 22,501, | 22,223, | 21,949, |21,678, 
in middle of 


each Year.... 
ered t| — | 168 | Wa | lev | 161 | 159 | 161 | 16-5 
BURG syns incs>, 35°7 | 3573 | 85°7 | 35°0 | 35°2 | 3848 | 35°8 | 35-4 
Desths..........6..... 21°2 p22 498) 21°3 22°6 22°9 22°3 21°9 yA ar 
UARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1873-67. 
? 
I.) Persons Marriep :—Ratio per 1,000. 
~P 
Srsvended | '78)-|jonn0 | °72. || ’71. | [70. | Vea. |) 68. | 767, 
last day of \_ us i ie chad aaa 
CC eee oe 14°3 13°8 14°1 12°9 13°2 13°8 13°5 13% 
| AV) ToS cae is eae 18°3 17°! 17°5 17°2 16°7 15°6 16°6 16°9 
September ........ 16°9 TOC ees eee eh) Bb ol yb, 1) LoS. | 1672 
December ........ a4 otg’o. 4 20°71) 20°47) 19°21 18°61 T86 |-19°5 
II.) Brrrus:—Ratio per 1,000. 
Pp 
Qrs. ended | 73. |,c5, | 772. | ’71. | 70. | ve9. | v8. | ’e7. 
last day of 2 las ttt ap Stine WES ~ 
LT 37°6 33.0 36'3 37°3 37°3 37°3 36°4 36°6 
ee 35°5 36°3 36°3 35°5 36°4 34°1 37°2 37°1 
'. September ........ 34°6 34°2 34°6 33°7 340 34°1 34°9 35°0 
December ........ 34°9 34°2 35'4 | 33°7 33°6 | 34:1 35°0 | 33°6 
. f aa, 
A (III.) Drarus:—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qrs. ended mg, |," | ’7a, | ‘gi. | vo. | 69, | °68. | ’67. 
abides bf ind d 
Maerehs. 5 65.5.5 23°0 OW agp 23°5 24°7 26°0 24° 4 21°9 25°2 
ITIG. 5; fsthsc di a9 20°4, 21°8 21°0 21°3 21°6 21°5 20°2 20°9 
September ........ 19°4*} 21°4° | 20°4 | 21:2 | 22°0 | 20° | 23°7 | 19°9 


Wachee. 21:8 | 22:2 | 20:2 | 23-4 | 92:3 | 92-9 | 21-8 | 21°3 
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B.—Comparative Table of Consots, Provisions, PAuPERISM, and TEMPE- 
RATURE i each of the Nine Quarters ended December, 1873. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 i} 8 9 10 
Ave bo has tee Average Pauperism. 
Average eae Price Bes tite af Prices of 
Price | 0 t the Metropolit: ohaloes ly Average of 
quaree| PA Joan] wheat | * Qe growin | "ane® | Queen Aras of aan 
: Consols |_, ° Q : ter | __<by, the Carcase), eT relieved on the , 
ending England in er | with the Mean Prices. coe On ‘| last day of each week. | pera- 
ray Dis- | England Waterside 7 ot a ereLLnTes 
poss Se Beef. Mutton. ee In-door. | Out-door. 
1871 £ B.A did.. | dads aia: Gera ° 
Dec. 31] 93 4°2 | 56 38] 5—72 | 53—84 | 75—104] 141,027 | 759,666 | 41°8 
63 6% 89 
1872 
Mar.31| 924] 3:0 | 55 4) 5—74 | 53—83 | 80—120] 149,599 | 776,793 | 43°6 
6% 73 ~TOO 
June30| 923 | 4g'o | 56 8 | 54—73} | 6—8} ]124—150] 134,412 | 724,463 | 52°8 
6% 73 137 
Sept.30] 924 | 3°5 | 58 11 | 54—8 | 61—91 |105—133] 126,377 | 681,987 | 61-1 
63 7% 119 
Dec. 31] 922] 5*9 | 57 3 | 53—8 6—8} | 153—187] 138,648 | 675,598 | 45°3 
6% 74 170 
1873 
Mar.31| 923 | 3°9 | 55 10 | 53—8 | 64—9 {179—235] 150,392 | 708,357 | 39°4 
6% 78 207 
June 30} 933 | 5°2 | 56 5 | 6—8§ | 63—93 | 183—242] 135,491 | 666,126 | 50°2 © 
4% 8k \ 212 
Sept.30} 924] 3°8 | 61 4 | 53—83 | 63—93 | 95—120] 127,674 | 632,412 | 60°3 
74 7% 107 
Dec. 31} 924 | 6°3 | 61 1] 5—8% | 53-83} | 96—117 — — 44°2 
64 78 107 


C.—General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 
of the Population in the Eleven Divisions of England. 


Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 
| 


2% 1872. ; 
Divisions. Ten Years, || Quarters ending 1873. Quarters ending 
1861-70. Sept Dec March. | June Sept Dec 

England and Wales «ices: 22'4 || 20-4 |. 20-2 |) 23°0 | 20:4 | 19-4 | 21°8 
Tr OREO isk codecs 24°3 21°4 | 19°8 || 22°7 | 20°0 | 21°8 | 25°3 
11. South-Eastern counties ....} 19°! 16°9 | 16:2 |} 18°8 | 16°5 | 15°3 | 16°3 
111. South Midland _,, Reales 18°3 } 18:0 || 20°8 | 17°5 | 16°5 | 17°8 
Iv. Eastern counties ............4.. 20° 17°5.|, 18:1 20'S 1s 1S G Rag oes 
v. South-Western counties ....) 19°9 16°1 | 17°8 || 21°2 | 18°24) 16:05), 47°9 
vi. West Midland (> rs ae ay 19°6 | 20°8 ||-23°6 | 19°8 | 18°3 | 21°5 
‘vit. North Midland __,, co aero 21°4 | 19°3 || 22°9 | 20°1 | 18°5 | 19°5 
vir. North-Western ,, Fo ce 24°0 | 28°8 ||. 26°9 | 24°1 | 23°1 | 24°4 
TRY OFEAMINE: Ao rte yn ecsas. 24.°O 23°9 | 22°5 || 23°8 | 22°1 | 21°8 | 23°3 
x. Northern counties _............ ee 22°9 | 22°3 || 23°8 | 22°9 | 2B*peyy2b1 


x1. Monmouthshire and Wales} 21°6 18°0 | 19°9 || -23°8 | 21-7.) Diaz? 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—Annvat Rate of Morraurry per 
1,000 iz Town and Country Districts of ENaLAND in each Quarter of the 
Years 1873-71. 

a ey 

Population Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 
Area Enumerated. in each Quarter of the Years 


Quarters 
in Statute ; 
Acres. ending Mean js 

1871. 1873. °g3.79.| 1872.| 1871. 

In 130 Districts,and Jaane | 24°4 | 29°32 | 25°41 26°7 
59 Sub-districts, une ....| 21°6 | 23°4 | 22°6 | 22-9 
‘comprising the 8,183,965 | 12,892,982 Sept. ....) 22°0 | 24°: | 23:0 | 24-0 
Chief Towns......... LDee. ....) 24°7 24°8 | 22°0 | 26°4 


Year ....) 23°2 | 24°9 | 23°3 | 25-0 


Geom 


Year ...) 18°5 | 19°7 | 18°6 | 19°5 


In the Rsining ie March ..| 21:1 | 22°6 | 20°9 | 22-0 
Ticts an UND-Q1Stricts Af * 5 . . 
oF Hine aoe and Wales, +) 34,135,256 | 9,819,284 Sent. i 1? ae oF ee 


comprising seeet 
Small Towns an ; : 
Country Parishes ...... Deo.'y,;..) 17:94 18 yeas ha’ Maat bY hs 


Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three months April, 
May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year, 92 days. For this inequality a correction has been 
eats in these calculations, also for the difference between 365 and 365°25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 


| E.—Special Town Table:—Porvuuation; Brrrus, Deatus; Mean Temperature and 
RAINFALL in the Fourth Quarter of 1873, in Twenty-OnE Large Towns. 


" ooh ; Annual Rate Mes alte 
Bepelatidh ti et AY ptt to nn ee ou g Temperature 5 ih 
Cities, &c. the wags ba Hacks a yack ending 3rd Sennary, 14 Weeks 14 Weeks 
the Year | 8rd Jan., | 8rd Jan., : eae Helge 2 
1873. 1874. TFS. 1  Birthe. - | ( Déathe; 1874, | 1874.” 
Total of 21 towns in U.K.) 7,507,575 | 78,196 | 51,171 36°33) |. 25°4 44°1 6°51 
EE yey) eres evsscvenesacses-y. 3,356,073 | 81,905 | 22,740 35°4, Zhes 445 5°68 
-Portsmouth............ <i Se 118,280 | 1,025 646 | 32°5 loi | 47°2 4°03 
GOIGH) 00.4.0... .cscsnccceecceeee 81,677 721 446 32°9 20°4 44°]. 3781 
ti PePReTE okr....tocechas.).. 189,648 | 1,831 1,157 36°0 pid, — 
olverhampton................ 70,084 688 483 36°6 Dee 44,°4, 5°64 
Birmingham ..........000000. 365,540 | 38,824 2562.3 40°1 28 45°2 4°65 
| 02s 102,694 | 1,242 599 45°2 21°8 443 4°67 
‘Nottingham .............0000. 89,557 852 546 35°5 22°97 4+ 42°9 4°05 
| 505,274 | 4,806 35393 35°5 25°0 44.8 6°68 
Manchester ..................000... 354,057 | 38,476 2,628 36°6 sah 43°7 8°07 
Salford................. maces. 130,468 | 1,470 942 42°0 26°9 44°8 8°61 
| 85,141 957 565 41°9 24°7 — 10°93 
| Sa 156,609 | 1,632 | 1,066 38°8 Reg 45°6 5°71 
| 272,619 | 38,040 2282 41°6 30°8 43°9 4°86 
ee ......-.;-.... 254,352 | 2,929 1,720 4.2°9 zen 45°5 ais 
| ht 128,125 | 1,805 749 381 21°9 43°9 4°74 
Wimiderland............cj..c00+.+. 102,450 | 1,177 588 42°8 Zr * — — 
Yeweastle-on-Tyne ........ 133,246 | 1,459 1,190 40°9 33°4 — — 
GOMOD oo. occ seccececee. 208,553 | 1,716 1,203 30°7 217% -— — 
| SAABROW .o6s......,.0cccecseesceeees "498,462 | 5,008 3,605 37°4 27°O 42°8 13°32 
iets se veosensny-e 314,666 | 2,138 2,030 25°3 24° 44°8 6"09 


SS a ee ee eee 
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F.— Divisional Table:—Marriacss Registered in Quarters ended 30th 
September, 1873-71; and Birrus and Dratus in Quarters ended 
31st December, 1873-71. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AgKa* — | PoruLation, 30th September. 
in 1871. 


‘ Wales. awe) (ne 
Een glandiand Wales) Statute Acres.| (persons) 1873. 1872. 1871, 


No. No. No. No. 
ENGID. & WALES....Totals| 37,319,221 | 22,712,266] 49,658 | 49,806 | 46,636 


Th Lord diate ots 76,362 | 3,254,260 | 8,892 | 8,892 | 8,572 
11. South-Eastern ........ 3,994,431 | 2,167,726 | 3,832 3,830 3,752 
111. South Midland........ »201,325 | 1,442,654 | 2,463 2,521 2,229 
tv; Wabtern?: 44...b5:45.; 3,211,441 | 1,218,728 1,856 1,953 1,811 
v. South-Western ........ 4,981,170 | 1,880,777 | 3,227 3,274 3,159 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,945,460 } 2,720,669 5,890 5,892 5,401 
vu. North Midland........ 3,535,445 | 1,406,935 | 2,921 2,719 2,527 
vir. North-Western........ 1,998,914 | 3,389,044 | 8,546 9,043 8,455 
TX LOC kates ane 3,702,384 | 2,895,569 | 5,675 5,438 5,347 

xe Norther peice 3,547,947 | 1,414,234 | 3,405 3,390 2,835 


x1. Monmthsh.&Wales| 5,125,342 | 1,421,670 | 2,951 2,854 2,521 


7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
BreruHs in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 


DIVISIONS. 8lst December. 31st December. 


England and Wales. 7g | a 
(England and Wales.) 1873. | 1872. |- 1871. | 1873. | 1872. | 1871. 


No. No. No. No. No. | No. 
Eneup. & WALES.... Totals | 205,215 | 206,093 | 193,463 |128,283 |117,373 | 134,387 


Ti Vondah %.ktie..tobece 31,905 | 29,010 | 27,889 | 22,740 | 16,336 | 20, 991 
11. South-Eastern ........ 17,508 | 17,629 | 16,987 | 9,261 | 9,024 | 9, 663 
11. South Midland........ 12,028 | 12,446 | 11,610. | 6,629 | 6,649 | 7,239 
TV. (hasterh <ictns..cgecd 9,626 | 10,0388 | 9,374 | 5,514 | 5,615 | 6,398 
v. South-Western........ 13,624 | 14,842 | 14,051 | 8,534 | 8,460 | 10,002 
vi. West Midland ........ 24,920 | 25,676 | 28,921 | 15,114 | 14,427 | 16,082 
vir. North Midland........ 12,788 | 12,584 | 12,180 | 7,047 | 6,911 | 7,558 
vit. North-Western........ 32,175 | 88,672 | 30,656 | 21,498 | 20,676 | 23,899 
TX PVGPEGIING Aish scsetelss 235433 | 23,705 | 21,869 | 14,616 | 13,907 | 14,830 
Me varie oes 14,967 | 14,904 | 18,300 | 9,391 | 8,172 | 9,956 

\ 


xI. Monmthsh. & Wales| 12,241 | 12,087 | 11,656 | 7,939 | 7,196 | 7,769 
| 


* These are revised figures, and will be found to differ somewhat from: those 
hitherto published. 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, Quarter ended December, 1873. 


[Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the Registrar-General by Jamres GuarsuER, Esq., F.R.S., &c.] 


Temperature of Elastic Ne. 
Mice of Vapour 
; ; Air— of Cuhie Foot 
Air. Evaporation.| Dew Point. Daily Range. Vapour aie: 
1878. ff rt 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. of tl Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from ” from from 
Aver- | Aver : Aver: 7 CY = ; Aver-}m.. : Aver- »,, | Aver- 
Mean age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
102 32 32 32 32 32 32 
Years. | Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years 
° 4 0 | o g © 2 = any Tn. E In. Gr. Gr. 
Oct. ...| 47°8 |.—1°8 | —2°4 } 46°1 | —2°2] 44°2 | —1°9] 16.°4,,+1°6] 53°6 | °290 | —-024] 3°3 | —0°3 
Nov °250 | +°003 | 2°9 | +0°1 
Dec 225 | +°003 | 2°6 0°0 
Mean 255 |—-006 | 2-9 | ~0-1 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of ) Cubic Foot Rain. Daily 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. Hori- | Number of Nights 
1873. . | zontal ebay Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from from from | ment Be- Read- | Read- 
4 Aver y Aver- Aver- Aver- At or | tween ing ing 
Mean age of Mean age of Mean age of Amut age of of the below} 30° Abare ae at. 
32 32 58 | Air. | 30°. | and * | Night.) Night. 
Years Years. Years Years 40°, 


In. In. Gr. | Gr. In. In. Miles. 
Ot. ...1 60 + 1129°685|—-014) 542) + 3] 2°6 | —0°2 237 10 


Nov. ...| 86 | — 2}29-708|—-047] 546] —2] 2-6 |+0-3] 296 6 
Dec. ...| 90 | + 2}30-107/+-310] 558| + 6] 0:3 |—1-7] 247 | 17 


Sum | Sum | Mean | Sum 


Mean ...| 88 O }29°888| +083] 549) + 2% 5°5 |—1°6] 260 33 


° ° 


11 10 | 20°0 | 48-1 
21 3 | 19°0 | 44°9 
12 2 413°9 | 43°8 


Sum | Sum [Lowest] Highst 
4.4, 15 | 138°9 |} 48°1 


Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 


that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 


The mean temperature of October was 47°°8, being 1°°8 lower than the aver- 


age of 102 years, the same as the corresponding value in 1872, 


1871 by 1°-6. 


but lower than in 


The mean temperature of November was 44°2, being 1°°9 higher than “the 
average of the preceding 102 years, lower than in 1872 by 1°1, but higher than in 


1871 by 6°-6. 


The mean temperature of December was 40°-6, being 1°°5 higher than the 
average of the preceding 102 years, lower than in 1871 by 2°38, but higher than in 
1871 by 2°:3, in 1870 by 7°-0, and in 1869 by 2°-7 respectively. 


The mean high day temperatures were higher than their respective averages 


in November and December, but lower in October. 


The mean low night temperatures were lower than their respective averages 


in October and December, but higher in November. 


Therefore the days and nights of October were cold, and those of November 


warm, while the days of December were warm and the nights cold. 


Kon 
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H.—Special Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 31st December, 1873. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Mean | Mean 
Beret of | Highest} Lowest | Range Monthly Daily pie Mean 
NAMES Dry Air | Reading] Reading] of Tem-| Range | Range ee Degree 
OF reduced | of the | of the perature] of of pera pa of Hu- 
STATIONS. a ae Thermo-|Thermo-| inthe | Tem- | Tem- a ; FM 
the Sea, | meter. | meter. |Quarter-.|nerature.|perature. Af aes 
in. ie ao ° ° ° ° o 
CFUORIEGY fos :00.deoede 29°726 | 68°5 | 32:0 | 36°5 | 22°5 | 8:0 | 49°0| 86 
RIBDONTIO. «<csescaiacaste. 29°737 | 72-6 | 26°3.| 46°3 | 31°9 | 11°83 | 46°3 | 90 
Barnstaple ............ 29°716 | 72°0 | 26°0 | 46'0 | 81°5 | 9°9 | 47°1 |. 89 
Royal Observatory} 29°754 | 75:1 | 21°71 | 54°0 | 38°3 | 12°7 | 44:2 | 88 
RiGystOM .2.,.2stvvcess 29°771 | 72°9 | 20°6 | 52°3 | 39°9 | 138°5 | 48°6 | 87 
Norwich Acne 29 °717 | 69°5 | 22°0 | 47°5 | 34°2 | 12°0 | 43°5 | 93 
Llandudno ............ 29 694 | 67:4 | 30:0 | 37°4 | 28°8 | 9°8 | 46°6 | «82 
Dar Dy tiitiaks cance 29°713 | 67:0 | 21:0 | 46°0 | 88°3 | 11°1 | 48°6 | 88 
Stonyhurst ............ 29720 | 68:0 | 24:9 | 43-1} 31°6 | 11°1 | 48°3 | 87 
Bradford |, 5. .vsecsssess 29-669 | 68°4 | 28°0 | 40°4 | 29°9 | 10°8 | 44°5 | 86 
TIGOGR s Cotekscesscetetg ee 29 ‘682 | 70°0 | 25:0 | 45:0 | 83:0 | 10°8 | 44°7 | 85 
10 11 12 13 "1a ls 16 17 18 
WIND. Momni RAIN. 
NAMES Amount 
OF Mean Relative Proportion of of Number 
STATIONS. estimated Cloud of eye aypount 
Strength.| yo} p. | os. | ow. 1 Sete fees 
in. 
GuernseV.............+. 1°3 6 7 9 9 | 6°2 48 9-43 
Osborne’ avenue 0°3 7 oO 10 eee 44, 6°45 
Barnstaple ............ 1°2 3 f eo a Ba 10 6°1 59 8°05 
Royal Observatory] 0-4 | 4 | 6 | 9 | 12 } 7:2 35 5 44, 
TOV SUOTE ye rier — — ee — | 6-4 39 4°83 
NOP WVAGIG ieccccepe tes — 5 4 | 10 11 — 30 3°44 
Llandudno ............ 0°8 2 5 6 17 6°6 46 7:10 
DEY DY sesctsencessoctet — 5 4 8 14 — 39 4°69 
Stonyhurst ............ _ 6 4 9 re Bey fae "9 14°94, 
SPGCIOL NY: -ccoses900-- 0°8') "| — 1 | oS eee es 35 5-03 
AS 8 eee 1:2 7 4 4, 15 au2 46 4°44, 
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Norr.—tThe usual Quarterly Tables relating to Scotland are omitted. 


The Report for the Quarter ending 31st December last has not yet 


been issued, in consequence of delay occasioned by the illness of the 


Superintendent of the Statistical Department. 


No. III.—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriaces, in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1873; and 


Birtus and Deatus, in the Quarter ended 31st December, 1873. 


[000’s omitted.] 


CouNntTRIES. Area Popu- 
in lation, 


Statute 1871. 
Acres. |(Persons.) 


Marriages. 


Per 


1,000 of 
Popu- 
lation. 


Births. 


Per 


1,000 of 


Popu- 
lation. 


Deaths. 


Per 
1,000 of 
Popu- 
lation. 


-_—_ oO | | | | | 
Nee YF 


No. No. 
ee eet 37,319, | 22,712, | 49,658 
Scotland 0... 19,639,| 3,3860,} 5,816 
US 20,323,| 5,412,] 5,147 
“haa pee } 77,281, | 31,484, | 60,621 


Ratio. 


2°2 


Lig? 


I°o 


No. 
205,215 


29,270 
32,622 


Ratio. 
9°O 
8°7 
6°0 


No. 


128,283 | 


Ratio. 
5°6 
5°5 
4°0 


———————$. |§$ —$—$_ —$—— | | ————_—_____ | 


1°9 


267,107 


168,252 


Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of births, deaths, and marriages are much under those 


of England and Scotland.—Ep. S. J. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1873-72-71.—Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Hx- 
duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 


Imported from, and Exported to, 1873 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. - 
Imports Exports 
[000’s omitted.] from to 
I.—Fortten CountRiEs: £ £ 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, | 16.70 
Norway, Denmark & Iceland, &Heligoland J etl ge 
Central Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany, 6 51.084, 
the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgie f 491257» ee 
«Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 595373, | 25,796, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) °..............4 
Southern Europe ' viz., Italy, Austrian i eon 10.91 
Empire, Greece, Tonian Tslands,and Malta ees Meg 
Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 5 15.000 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt cae ie ye 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, \ 1,550, 444, 
PB IVOLIA BUGS ML OFOCCO Fit: spon Geen. ccaten ap ones 
BV ESTEIT CATTICR i Ree Lee eae 1,929, | 1,125, 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 104, 280, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands................::08 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ] 1,986, 1,224, 
pines; Other Islanids® 7... fes.cspecsumnathhne ie 
BOirth SGM aLGLee aso cascussederetcevevecss pete see De ae Orme 42, 94,, 
China, including Hong Kong ..........-.e 13,040, (1) oeaaus 
United States of America... 71,486, | 33,561, 
Mexico and Central America. ..............cs0s0eesece 1,89 ve 1,529, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti................:000 5,706, | 4,122, 
South America (Northern),NewGranada, \ 
Venezuela, and Ecuador 17483).] 35715; 
. (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, \ 
Gili aiid Pstaomilamale Glace koma ame 
(Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, \ ‘ 
‘ and Buenos Ayres ........ Ae Se diane 
Whale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis’ ae te ie 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands #95 
Total—Foreign Countries .......004.. 291,089, |194,374, 
IT.—BrivisH POSSESSIONS : 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 37,738, | 24,568, 
Austral. Cols.—N. So. W., Vict., and Queensld.| 10,280, | 11,808, 
; So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm. 
‘ and IN. Zealand’... '} $194.25 1 nBs880; 
british INortiy America... ‘7ai. ee. 11,555, | 8,629, 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras] 6,711, 3,010, 
CUSSED ERA Wis Ec Pe aA eM i Seer ey 4,138, | 4,338, 
Brt. W.Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 479, 727, 
MAS ASPIL LNG. reenter R eats Biya PY trian te xs tplenss su shscuetten 1,298, 582, 
Reineiniriel Lele e te ie ts tno acstas vb taal stacate.cst-+nsuedheg 560, 707, 
Total—British Possessions............ 79,701, | 60,699, 
General Total ............ £/370,790, |255,073, 


Whole Years. 


1872. 

Imports Exports 

from to 

£ £ 
36,974, | 12,089, 
45,494, | 54,000, 
56,206, | 24,788, 
7,257, | 9,887, 
22,027, | Loree 
1,165, 420, 
2501 1,090, 
I4I, 255, 
2,298, L U7 

116, — 
14,613, | 11,491, 
54,665, | 40,738, 
1,561, 1,131, 
6,025, 4,682, 
1,380, "8,000 
10,701, 6,010, 
12,769, | 13,221, 
154, 18, 
276,357, |200,4238, 
40,697, | 21,934, 
10,381, | 10,063, 
5,628, | 4,062, 
9,086, | 10,234, 
6,629, | 3,490, 
3,720, | 3,701, 
492, 786, 
1,555, 561, 
625, 707, 
78,813, | 55,538, 
358,170, |255,961, 


* 2.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 


92,812, 


_ | YY | J | COUN 


330,035,|222,51¢ 


1871. 


Imports 
rom 


Exports 
to 


£ £ 
33,664, | 10,479, 
46,827,| 47,762, 
42,404,| 24,354, 
8,063,| 9,314, 


24,393; 13,454, 


1,009, 365, 
1,942,| 1,029, 
196, 142, 
2,028,| 1,832, 
76, 23, . 
12,062, | 10,986, 
60,066, | 34,229, 
1,453,| 1,359, 
35531; 4,075, | 
1,364,| 3,006, 


8,160,| 4,210, 


9,838,| 9,824, 


147, 12, 


2575223,175,955, 


36,877, | 20,866. 


9,002, 


5,515, 


9,258, 
7,152, 
2,876, 


46,564 
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I.—Number of Occupiers of Land and of Owners of Live Stock; the Average Size 
| of each Holding in 1873. 


1 2 3 4 1 Q 3 4 
Number of Returns Number of Returns 
ENGLAND. Obtained from Average ENGLAND. Obtained from Average 
; 7 Acreage of k POS Acreage of 
a CC ea oF live at he. a aah of Live pO 
Counties, Proper. wis ee Occupier. Counties, Proper. Tasik, ak Occupier. 

South-ELastern— North Midland— 

RUTTOY «ccd: 5,602 | 303 53 Leicester ............ 8,539 29 54 
So | 11,428 aoL 63 Fetland hive 1,378 — 61 
Sc) re 9,139 39 72, Tago tees 26,434 83 55 
Southampton ....| 8,859 91 78 Nottingham ........ 8,468 32 52 
BOPRR 6625.02.08. 4,303 33 86 Derbys) B..2.2,455. 13,759 15 36 

etal 5.4. 2% 39,331 657 40 Totalrvcawt... 58,578 159 52 

South Midland— 

igtaisont i... Bee Gad tote | ort Western 
Chester .........c... 13,783 55 37 
Hertford cae eeealssmee 4,248 19 79 Lancaster 23 161 416 32 
Buckingham ....} 5,601 13 Pinder WT ak Bk Cae ‘ 
OF BNOVL ss icin, onc: 4,553 13 90 
Northampton ....) 7,297 12 46 Total wes. B6 Oden 35 
Huntingdon . 3,019 13 69 
Bedford ............ 4,044 1 63 York 
Cambridge ........ 8,060 as 
Sh clined P 4 es East Riding ........ 86271 47 | 4 
tal es 39,884 | 72 6 a ee SER OMA Teste D (oA 
= 9; ao sie ky cea 31,840 | 176 | 37 

Eastern— LC Vas | 55,552 253 56 

OES i 9,900 50 82 ean reece 
i ae 10,523 38 "2, 

Norfolk shine es siege 1 8,945 44. 5 6 Northern— 
Dirhiatn icc. 6,527 44, 62 
0 39,368 132 7O Northumberland | 5,536 20 69 
; a———=|! Cumberland ........ 7,804: 315 122 

South-Western— Westmorland 3,683 6 65 
ee 7,995 14 92 
BROPEGL ....5.50...0080. 5,405 15 86 ihe opens vee ae Sreet —— 
BIOVON :........00050: 18,732 32 vi 4h 
Cornwall ......... 13,859-| 14| 37 _ || Total of Hngland...417,848 | 8,888 | 56 
Somerset ............ 17,487 13 47 

Potubs sce: 63,478 | 8 6 Wales— 
ag : + Monmouth ........ 4,812 2 47 
North Wales........ 27,405 86 39, 

West Midland— Sqrrihy Wi a cere 30,112 88 54 
Gloucester ........ 11,734 £3 Pons eee. 

S Hereford............ 67,545 LOT 6 59 Total of Wales....| 62,329 183 47 
ALO MG ..025--022.150s 11,636 LQ 59 et nt aa ee 
Stafford ............ 14,179 191 41 Total of Scot- 

Worcester ........ 8,153 65 48 TTS caren a ae BOE 4, | 2ua00 56 
Warwick............ 7,911 Bil ty 6% Bhi carer 
——— —| Total of Great 
ve 61,158 | 969| «3 Britain ou) SLE DE Matai 


* See “ Annual Reports” of the Registrar-General for Izeland. 
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I1.— Population, Area, Abstract of Acreage under Crops, éc., and Number of Live 


Total for 
Years. England. Wales. Scotland. Great 
Britain. 
Total population, .s. ..ccmsausmmsticetsisesavyeoes 1871 | 21,495, 1,217, 3,360, . | 26/072, 
Total area (in statute acres) .............. ~— 3255975 4,722, 19,496, 56,815, 


Ss s | ee | — | 


Abstract of Acreage— 
Under all kinds of crops, bare 1872 | 23,830, 2,636, 4,538, | 31,004, 


fallow, amd piss Ges open 6) Laie 73 | 23,894, 2,647, 4,562, 31,103, 
Under corn crops (including beans "72, 7,577, 562, 9,574, 
PVC DEAD RECs ese eN Wi tactes Sandie "73 7,502, 537, 9,459, 
Ib by 
UMMer Teen CLOSE. cc.ig..4 eves trou { oe gifts 136 8,016, 
i 73 2,749, 133, 3,576, 
c "72, 585, 35 648 
ERAGE TALLOW 2) Uaescteueedeet ss sevense { 78 649, 35, 706, 
»» grass—Clover, &c. under { "72 2,822, 371, 4,513, 
rota tioliees...2aen 1a 2,678, 361, 4,367, 
» permanent pasture ............ { th eae 198%, ee 
73 | 10,238, 1,582, 12,916, 
Percentage of Acreage—* —_—_—_ 
Under corn crops (including beans f | 1872 31°8 z453 30°9 
and peas) ..........403 Reece ed 2 31 5 20°3 30°4 
‘i a Il 572 1 isl 
Under green Crops .....cseeseeeneees { ch i 5°0 11°5 
oy ALG: TALLOW ancaeete Sc hee abane { ae PvE 3 nie 
; 2°9 ae 2°3 
» grass—Clover, &c. isa 7 2 11°9 14°] 14°5 
TOUALIONs. ». 60055, ssncens 3 I1°2 13°6 14°0 
», permanent pasture ............ { ih ity a mas 
ED GGL ec cce teed eu ema ey _— 100°O 100°O 100°O 
Acreage of orchards, or of arable or 
grass land, used also for fruit trees i ode xa 3; ai 
Acreage of woods, coppices, and plantations...... "73 1,326, 127, 2,187, 
Abstract of Live Stock— 
1872 963, 118, 1,258,+ 
Total number of horsesf ............... 73 |. - 979, 120, 1,276,+ 
"72 3,902, 603 5,625 
“8 mele Riso hahds case { 23 417 en 6 43, 5,968, 
72 | +17,918, 2,867 27,922 
+ BBO bits nsotrdneece { 73 | 19.170, 2,9 67, 29, 428, 
pigs { "72 2,348, 238, 2,772, 
99 sisi ES nce r econ er vcvcvnees "73 2,141, 21%, 2,500, 
Number to every 100 Acres under 
Crops, Fallow, and Grass— 
ee de sites 1872 oe ae a 
pet Serer Poa ee ea ats, eee : F : ; 
73 4° 4°5 41t 
OP UE Re 5 eae ae TEN Ol eee ie { ie Loe ae a2 
Bh re a 
Soh Wey eRe 72) 752 | 108" 90°0 
wee a "73 80°2 112°! 94°6 
tear ee Mea Mee { Ais ne a A 
‘Oo xe) xe) 
Number of Returns Obtained— 
From occupiers Of land f:...) hostel 1873 423, 58, 4 561, 
», owners of live stock only ........ 278 4,, — 6, 


* Stated exclusively of the small percentages for flax and hops. . 
. _t In Great Britain only horses used for agriculture, unbroken horses, and mares kept solely for breeding, are included 
in the returns. The proportionate number of horses for 100 acres in Great Britain in 1873, would be increased from 4°1 


to 7°0 by adding to the number included in the Agricultural Returns 865,000 for the number ‘of licensed horses in Great 
Britain, and 50,000 for horses exempt from license duty, and belonging to the army at home. In Ireland all descriptions of . 


horses are included in the returns. 


SSS SS SS SS SSS SSS 
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_~ Stock, in each Division of the United Kingdom.  [000’s omitted from the quantities.] 


Treland.+ 


5,411, 


20,820, 


Be 
Ow 
= Oo 


N 


NNN 
D CO CONT AW W 
AonRArR- cf f 


Channel Islands. 


Isle of 


Man. Jersey. - 


54, 


145, 


An N 
MmMIBOnRH AD 


“a 
WrAPTW OPW 


Guernsey, &c. 


~ 


) 


- 


~y 


- 


2 
2 
6 
7, 
1 
1 
6 
7 


. 


Total for 
United Years. 
Kingdom. 
31,628, | 1871 | Total population 
77,829, | — | Total area (in statute acres) 
Abstract of Acreage— 
46,869, | 1872 Under all kinds of crops, bare 
46,927, 73 fallow, and grass 
11,698, 72 | | Under corn crops (including beans 
11,423, "73 and peas) 
5,112, "12 U 
4,971, TB nder green crops 
rae ae } » bare fallow 
6,354, "72 »  grass—Clover, &c. under 
6,241, 13 rotation 
22,838, | 72 Ret 
23,364, 79 » permanent pasture 
Percentage of Acreage—* 
25°0 | 1872 | | Under corn crops (including beans 
24°3 "73 and peas) 
saci - | Under green crops 
e se } » bare fallow 
£3 "6 "12 »  grass—Clover, &c. under 
373 "73 rotation 
i ; A } » permanent pasture 
100°O — Total 
ie 1873 | { Acreage of orchards, or of arable or 
grass land, used also for fruit trees 
— 73 Acreage of woods, coppices, and plantations 
Abstract of Live Stock— 
ae Si } Total number of horses* 
9,719, | 72 
10,154, | 73 \ ” cattle 
32,247, | 72 
33,982, | °73 \ » sheep | 
4,178, "72 : 
3,564, | 773 \ ” pigs 
Number to every 100 Acres under 
. Crops, Fallow, and Grass— 
: i as } Horsest 
20°7 "72 
ro2 | otg |} Cattle 
68°8 "12 
ay, 23 } Sheep 
8° "72 
oe 79 i Pigs 
Number of Returns Obtained— 
1873 | From occupiers of land 
"73 5, owners of live stock only 


{ The detailed returns for Ireland will be found in the annual reports prepared by the Registrar-General and laid before 


Parliament. 


§ Including under flax, 122,003 acres in 1872, and 129/432 acres in 1873. 
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III.—Acreage under Crops and Grass and Number 


1 4 5 6 di 8 9 
Number of Acres under Crops and Grass. Per- 
centage 
Whereof under of 
Total 
ENGLAND. Popula- | Total | under all 
tion on | Area in kinds 
3rd April,} Statute | of Crops, 0 
Counties, Proper. 1871. | Acres. Bare Corn | Green ‘ 
n 
Fallow, | Crops. | Crops. Rotation 
(exclusive 


and 
Grass. 


South-Hastern— 


BMPTEY Mises. cc. 297, 99, | 46, 
BOOTIE ence t sn ete soe 721, | 249, | 83, 
PSGOX, | he. di: 2s 654, | 214, 79, 


695, | 260, | 136, 


Southampton .. 
370, | 150, | 59, 


iTS 5) Ce eee 


Total &. ch 2,737,.|. 972, | 403, 
South Midland— 
Middlesex........ 114, 19, 12, 4°6 
Hertford «.....2. 335, | 148, 43, 3°9 
Buckingham... 399, | 137, 36, 4°0 
Oba ior ve erie ae ALL Si 167, 58, 3°9 
Northampton .. 554, | 184, 4A, 3°6 
Huntingdon .... 209, | 100, 28, 4°5 
Bedford............ 256, | 118, 33, 4'I 
Cambridge 479, | 262, 80, te 
Total ........ 1,135, | 329; 
Hastern— 
eases AlN: 409, | 102, 
Suffolk ............ 381, | 119, 
ON bol cs ut. 458, | 202, 
VPOtal ea. dos 1,248, | 423, 


South- Western— 
WV UES 5. idea 
RDGREOE a5, doves: 
WOVOR s..icycst 
Cornwall ........ 
Somerset ........ 


223, |-107, 
116, | 61, 
300, | 153, 
150, | 60, 
148, | 69, 


West Midland— 
Gloucester 
Hereford ........ 
SRLOP tgs. 


W orcester........ 
Warwick ........ 


* For the Irish Statistics, 
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of Live Stock in 1872. 


“| 18 ie Y5 


SHEEP.| Pics. 


Number] Number 


(0) to 
ever ever 
100° 100° 
Acres Acres 
under | under | Wheat or 
Crops, | Crops, 
Bare Bare 
Fallow, | Fallow, 
and and 


Grass. | Grass. 


9136 


Sr 


70°6 
82°0 
73-5 
§5°0 
58°4 
79°8 


69°9 
see ante, Table II, p. 137. 


[000’s omitted, consequently 3,098, = 3,098,000.] 


Number of Acres Under 


183, 


22 


Vetches, 

Lucerne, 

and any 
other 
Crops 
except 
Clover 


i | rr | eee | es | es | ee | ee | | ee | eee 
oe 


23 24 
Bare 
Fallow, ENGLAND, 
and cael 
Uncrop- 
ped Counties, Proper. 
Arable 
Land. 
South-Eastern 
Las Surrey 
10, Kent 
22, Sussex 
225 Southamptn. 
8, Berks 
74,5 Total 


South Midland 
ts Middlesex 
14, Hertford 


10, Buckingham 
6, Oxford 
18, Northamptn. 
12; Huntingdon 
Li} Bedford 
17, Cambridge 
89, Total 
Hastern— 
475 Essex 
26, Suffolk 
8, Norfolk 
81, Total 
South- Western 
oo Wilts 
8, Dorset 
eye. Devon 
24, Cornwall 
Fog Somerset 
92, Total 
West Midland 
2), Gloucester 
10, Hereford 
14, Salop 
he Stafford 
14, Worcester 


ry; Warwick 


SE ee a a a  —  eee 


LOT; Total 
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IIl.—Acreage under Crops and Grass and Number of Live 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 
Number of Acres under Crops and Grass. Per. |Horses.|Carrre.| 
eel Whereof under reek ee icninh be 
Pesta: SU Total Junder all Clover | Porma- Grape en ; es 
tion on | Areain | kinds and |_| Paeate pa 100 | 100. 
aN 3rd April, | Statute } of Crops, Artifi- ang ee hades Acres | Acres 
Counties, Proper. 1871. | Acres. | Bare Corn | Green i eres ae Crobe poe cone 
Fallow, | Crops. | Crops. | Grasses| Rotation Bare Bare Bare 
and ‘ under By peer FP pe Fallow, | Fallow, 
= i an. 
Grass. Aen wea Grass. eae reas 
- North Midland— 
Leicester ........ 269, Tien 465, 118, 24, 29,| 286, | 24°2 3°4 | 284 
Rutland............ 22, 95, 84, 27, 8, 6, 41, ] 31-9) EBB [-20°3 
Lincoln!) %.....:. 437, | 1,768, 622,| ° 237,) 165,) Z08") ease 42 | 13°9 
Nottingham ....| 320, 526 1638, 50, 54, 155, | 36°8 42 | 17°4 
Derby? as....5.. 379, 75,| 21,| 86,) 858; , Teo ff S°GNh 275 
Total .....:. 1,427, 1,000,| 340,] 290,| 1,245, | 30°0 | 3-7 | arcs 
North-Western— 
Chester ............ 561, 87, 32, 61,| 327, ] 17°0 3°8 | 32°0 
Lancaster ........ 2,820, 103, 51, 74,| 510, | 13°8 4°3 | 32°0 
Total ........ 3,381, 190,| 83,| 135,| 837,] req | 4:0 | 32°0 
York— 
West Riding....| 1,821, 245, 90, 92,| 709, 1 27°6 § 4°0 | 216 
RSLS; alr Bees 70) Beal A A 82,| 165, | 42°3 5:4 | r2°r -] 
TOURS Sosy. onac| Oras 224, Ke 75, 403, | 27°4 4°6 | 19°4 | 
PP Otel; Ka ease oc 2,436, 750, | 278,| 249,| 1,277, | 3072 (47 | 17-4 
Northern— 
UTA 7... de. 685, 99, 33, 51, | J190 0) (aac 4°0 | 15°3 
jdeemamaiaal eR a rete 144,|  61,| 88,|. $59, ] 21-4 | 2°7 | 14°5 
Cumberland ....| 220, | 970, | 542,{| 101,| 51,{ 100,| 284, } 186 | 3°5 | 2377 
Westmorland 65, mo 239, 21, 11,;  20,| = 187, 8°7 350 25"°9 
Potali ..ke 1,357, | 3,409, 365,| 156,| 259,| 1,029, | 18°73 3°3 | 19°8 
Total ot Ens: \ Jo1 209, |32,229, [23,668, | 7,461, | 2,736, | 2,654, |10,008, | 31-4 | 4-1 | 1775 
Wales— 
Monmouth ....} 196, 368, 18°97 
South Wales....| 764, | 2,727, 27 
North ,, ....) 453, | 1,995, 26°9 
Total of Wales} 1,413, | 5,090, 24°3 
ed an } 3,360, 119,496, | 4,562, |1,420,| 694,|1,328,| 1,096, | 3171 | 3°9 | 2572 
Total of Great \ 126,072, |56,815, 181,108, | 9,459, | 8,576, | 4,367, |12,916, | 30°4 | 41 | 19:2 


* For the Irish Statistics, 


Stock in 1872-—Contd. 
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(000’s omitted, consequently 1,427, = 1,427,000.] 
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12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19. 20 21 22 23 
SurrP.| Pres. Number of Acres Under 
Number| Number Vetches, ) 
to to’ Lucerne, are 
every | every and any Fallow, 
Acres ie Barley Pota- ae a Man- other and 
ae a Wheat. or Oats. | Beans. | Peas. Pee and Sot Crops | Uncrop- 
rops, ; 4 ‘ xce 
are | Bate Bere. Swedes. ey ped 
pe vert Arable 
Bada nae Grass, | Land. 
95°9 45, 31, 22, |. 10, rR ae TA (elutes B35 ey 53; 
1190 10, 11, 4, Ts 1,| — 63.0 —— 1; ev 
107°0 295,|. 169, POMMM AON iL OP Pi38, bo ES ey | TS yt 024, 29; 
65°9 peer 20 tas Byyt 5, 35, [2.45 [> Ss | 195 
52°8 30, 14, 28, 2; Die By Hx iy :¥ b2; 
103°1 454.) 272,|  178;| 65; | 34,| 48,| 203, | 28,| 36, 46, 
24°2 BT 40.1 By | Sr AG] Gy Pr] Beef 
46°8 35, 9, 49, 7, | — | 33> Ti % 3, me 
545 66, 13, 94, 12, Sac: Gackt 20, 45 5; 9> 
5 67°0 95, 73, Oo bana “ort Ls Pal aay Fe Cine 2 9, 28, 
ae. 79°5 Meee >, | hos). iege ta, 8,| 78, |) 4) 11,° | 24, 
89°9 69,; 71,{° 66,) 12, | 5) 7)° 59] 3! 5) °| 36; 
73°8 276,; 207,| 199,) 40, | 25,| 34,] 194,] 9] 25, | 88, 
55-1 38, 18, 38, 3> 25 6, et AN Parr an 45 26, 
138°7 Be moe) 4 08, $5. 40°35.) 7554 503 TL 4 AL 2, 
103°7 23, 1 65, I — | 11, 355 25 I 6, 
I51‘1 2, 3, 16,;. — |— 2, Sigh 1, 
112°2 97, 71,| 182, 9, Ruse 2dcy ETO 2s 9, 54, 
80°2 3,238, | 1,915, | 1,412, | 553, 1309, |307, |1,532) |316 | 398, | 644, 
9gI°7 20, pn ks 7; <eTy 25 ’ 95 I, 25 6, 
83°5 aL) CABG im | 2, 1125, 1d tebe rdoaliiter dyn, by S185 
.140°7 mfs1 50,1) 108,)° 4,°] 3;|.22,] 93% | 32] 5 |. 17, 
112°I hovih Aro, | 262; | 4; 7,1 47, Somer reer TT, 41, 
159°8 120,| 246,/1,012,] 29, ae (LOL, | H10; oS ices 22s 
94°6 3,490, | 2,336, | 2,676, | 586, |318,|515, |2,122, |326,| 424, | 707, 


see Table II, p. 187. 


24 


ENGLAND. 


Counties, Prop. 


North Midland 


Leicester 
Rutland 
Lincoln 
Nottingham 
Derby 


Total 


North-Western 
Chester 
Lancaster 


Total 


York— 
West Riding 
East 
North 


99 


bP) 


Total 


Northern— 
Durham 
Northum- 

berland 
Cumberland 
Westmorlnd. 


Total 


Total of Eng- 
land 


Wales— 
Monmouth 
South Wales 
North 


+P) 


Total of Wales 


Total of Souts 
land 


Total of Gt. 
Britain 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—Whole Years, 1878-'72-71-70-69.— Computed 
Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 
Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Imported 
into the United Kingdom. 


(Whole Years.) [0C0’s omitted.] 
FoREIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 


1873. 1872. 1871. 1870. 1869. 
£ £ £ £ £ 


Raw Marts.—Textile,&c. Cotton Wool ....| 54,887,.| 538,617, | 55,767, | 53,398, | 56,852, 
Wool (Sheep’s).. 20,699, 19,862, | 19,565, | 16,101, | 14,940, 


UR a hae 15,519, 14,501, 16,065, 22,954, 18,289, 
Wisse tec ashe 55295, 4,998, 5,791, 5,979, 4,179, 
Hemp dv cichpretetuied 25319, 6,266, 6,480, 4,424, 4,122, 
Indigo. Bhisham 2,438, 2,479, 907, 2,721, 3,088, 


101,157, |101,723, |104,575, |105,577, |101,465, 


a pe Varios. FIIdGS) osicacenesterss 6,673; 6,733, 5,001, | 4,584, 3,299, 
OMS eon ao. eee 5,556, | 4,649, | 5,093, | 4,259, | 4,340, 
Bet eae Seas 10,991, 9,207, 9,463, 5,370, 5,336, | 
TALLOW shcestesntesers 3,133, | 2,835, | 3,112, | 3,292, | 2,770, 
Rhinos ch epenad Gs Sones 18,665, 15,753, 12,081, 11,722, 10,109, 


al 5 Agreltl. Guano wrecesereee | Bi LU AyoferadpLBSgeb eink ODS al see ede eee 


TROPICAL, &¢., PRODUCE. Tea ...........seceeee 11,539, | 12,982, | 11,658, | 10,095, | 10,319, 
Cdffee i25.2.;..1.082 75319; 5,295, 5,407, 4,948, 4,927, 
Sugar & Molasses 21,437, | 18,490, | 18,572, | 17,549, | 15,928, 
Tobacco .......00 4,003, | 2,801, | 3,705, | 2,153, | 2,250, 
Rice ashe ihee. 3,238, | 3,474, 2,321, | 2,156, 4) > 2,837, 
Bruits’ gnsct. bed 3,051, | 38,916, | 3,247, | 2,157, | 2,804, 
Wine... ee 8,304, | 7,722, | 7,070, | 4,817, | 5,266, 
Spirits! iA%, weeds 3,297, | 2,192, | 2,896, | 3,109, | 2,012, 


eS ee a ae ee ee eee 


62,188, 56,872, 54,876, 46,979, 45,343, 


TROC DEE hc tivsctssnirerasersse Grain and Meal.| 51,521, | 50,987,.| 42,404, | 34,197, 37,252, 
Provisions ........ 23,812, | 18,912, | 18,219, | 15,856, | 16,203, 


755333, | 69,899, | 60,623, | 50,053, | 535455, 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....| 42,144, | 44,283, | 36,956, | 16,687, | 17,212, 


ToraL ENUMERATED IMPORTS ....|335,081, (318,415, |301,879, |256,016, |250,617, 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say) | 35,300, | 34,960, | 24,955, | 64,004, | 62,654, 


i Sea —e —_——_——$S—. | — ——————— | | 


VOTAMHAMPORUS Fdcireascibedrteartecsascce 370,381, [3539375 |326,834, |320,020, |313,271, 


* “Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, ‘“‘ not made up.” 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom:)—Whole Years, 1873-72-71-70-69. — Declared 
Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of Brirvisu and Irnisn Produce 
and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 


(Whole Years:) Shp “peop lt tei fs a aS = apm Me FY We (ed ted 3) 
Britis Propuck, &c., EXPORTED. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Manrrs.—Teztile. Cotton Manufactures..| 61,447, | 63,419, | 57,686, | 56,727, | 53,002, 
SEES Re 15,876, | 16,710, | 15,055, | 14,683, | 14,158, 
Woollen Manufactures} 25,279, | 32,384, | 27,185, | 21,651, | 22,625, 
Sram N CEEL ocrtccccs sete: 5,404, 6,110, | 6,102;) 5,176, | 5,858, 
Silk Manufactures........ 1,876, | 2,189, | 2,054, | 2,441, | 2,049, 
Lua Ce ee 1,668, | 1,895, | 1,270,| 160,| 213, 
Linen Manufactures....| 7,295, | 8,248, | 7,521, | 7,378, | 6,798, 
ere NY ATT recess: 1,976, | 2,142, | 2,220, | 2,284, | 2,329, 


129,821, |133,097, |119,043, |110,450, |107,032, 


a Sewed. Apparel ..........scccseesees 3,434, | 3,095, | 2,699, | 2,204, | 2,405, 
Haberdy. and Milnry. | 6,598, 6,629, | 5,920, | 4,814, | 4,588, 


EO}OFZ, 1 95724510 0,019, 11) J;018;-} 6,938, 


Merats, &e. ........ TRY AWAPC -hcoliie....se000008 4,938, | 5,089, | 4,022, ) 4,513, | 4,413, 
LECHIEOLY. 5.5 vcacdysennpsenrs 9,994, | 8,199, | 5,942, | 5,287, | 5,102, 
ca eA Oped eae 37,780, | 36,061, | 26,149, | 21,081, | 19,519, 
Copper and Brass........ 3,821, 3,626, 3,268, 3,062, 3,586, 
Bread and Tins... 1,548, | 1,760, | 1,623, | 4,288, | 4,186, 
Coals and Culm ........ 13,206, | 10,444, 6,267, 5,507, 5,069, 


Pits. 65,179; 47,271, 43,738, 41,875, 


Ceramic Manufcts. Earthenwareand Glass} 3,408, Gri S818 Z5010,. 10 2.534, |) eds Otay 


Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale................ 2,420, | 2,085, | 1,871, | 1,878, | 1,896, 
and Products. Butter .......ccccccsseeeees 266, 307, 328, 316, 270, 
CIMCESOLE, ...4.\ Sedvaitbois..s 81, 83, 96, 110, 110, 

Cari dles>sir..cii0s..00 ice 2aty 223, 181 116, 161, 

Bally eth wet AT 789, 529,| 468,| 381,| 431, 

Spirite +. ancy. BERy 224, 201, 179, 209, 

en Cay Se BEE De | 2,931, — 1,753, | 1,486, | 1,379, 


me ——_ 


Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ 913, 883, 723, 630, 675, 
Furniture ..24.......405..... — _ — 222, 243, 
Leather Manufactures | 3,417, | 3,664, | 3,662,] 2,622, | 2,631, 
REE Soh ea eee 241, 304, 236, 219, 216, 

Plate and Watches .... 278, 232, 192, 552, 507, 

PILATIONOLY. .. ose ns coniarvenses 673, 661, 532, 488, 497, 

55225 557445 55345) 45,733; 4,769, 

Remainder of Enumerated Articles _........ 19,433, | 19,855, | 18,149, | 15,534, | 12,335, 
Unenumerated Articles...........ccsccccsssccssereees 17,650, | 15,798, | 13,384, | 11,178, | 9,926, 


TOTAL EXPORTS ..ccssssesessseeees 255,073, |255,961, |219,319, |199,641, |190,045, 


144, 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Twelve Months 


ended December, 1873-72-71. 


ee eee ee 
Total British and Foreign. . 


Countries from 
whence Entered and 


to 1873. 
at gto Entered. Cleared. 
Forzian CountTRIEs. Tons. Tons. 

. f Northern ports ....| 1,225,967] 714,998 
Russia Southern a 374,773 pe 
RP PCCGOTE Rips. Boi va neosdcadtendes 1,189,312| 564,527 
DN OR MEY gs sted chiieiadsnpnanenkionl asians 868,147} 328,641 
MPS TATIRALY Rs pase sesh bacs'son aph Ge tut 156,698 | 513,887 
RP RITL AT Vict adh ckteteph rashes 1,639,472 PRE ie eB 
PLL ar Gh (206 eatvcn as nook eae 842,800'| 1,103,986 
MS OLEUING Fok ick asacl pees: dnn. ahuiodags 822,867] 939,261 
PEI OAL ras ts cp tnapantege inseam, 1,639,472 | 2,552,079 
PSH es covtns de genpectt cast ora 921,501} 544,143 
PGA a ee stcnaeakcieek tenses 319,094] 301,604 
Lal Gita. AS. aye ee ee 224,569} 719,402 
Austrian territories ............ 25,980| 103,213 
Greece A) 3. eee. oie tae 108,831 76,652 
Turkey (including Walla- 

es ote tate Ry 817,516} 317,350 
1 Oa ee een oS TINS 370,547 | 519,300 
United States of America ....| 3,017,868 | 2,340,100 
Mexico, Foreign West 

Indies, and Central 315,350] 435,483 

A INIETI CRS teu ncandeeecvs bade 
NORRZIL ccchucpsts rege ss ievoubitensneters> 229,349 | 490,793 
ARN Meee otc niiias ie enerbeyrtiurreces 273,525 | 163,004 
(CUVILCS cep as ade Reape Soa 84,045 | 247,567 
BLN b a SOURS Og SOMBRE 119,529 19,512 
Other countries ........ceee 525,558 | 592,741 


Total, Foreign Countries |15,562,770|15,841, 340 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


North American Colonies ....| 1,826,235 
East Indies, including 
Ceylon, Singapore, and 983,968 
Manaritius iii..sitl ees 
Australia and New Zealand] 267,292 
West indies) <.igr..chacd.05 211,682 
iene! sland. aciieeien ck 236,513 
Other possessions «0.0.00... 203,503 


353915,327 


Total, British Possessions | 3,229,193 


Total FoREIGN COUNTRIES 
AND BriTISH POSSESSIONS. 


Twelve months f 1873........ 
ended i ee —- 
December a hE hed — 


603,274 
1,175,067 


467,582 
162,060 
161,651 
731,693 


18,791,963/19,142,667 


1872. 

Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. 
1,021,383} 651,606 

623,290} 194,238 
1,092,202] 518,847 
792,772] 305,209 
188,956 | 504,100 
1,607,559 | 2,406,432 
834,549 | 1,098,925 
786,158 | 789,585 
1,700,139 | 2,382,874 
840,718] 570,023 
260,926) 258,275 
246,243 | 765,170 
40,832] 154,222 
110,131 61,549 
262,504] 369,756 
424,698} 539,151 
2,478,666 | 2,363,793 
314,212] 432,038 
247,720| 423,092 
151,784] 270,742 
96,775 | 249,459 
132,895 48,285 
486,337 | 556,080 


14,738,449]15,913,451 


1,291,136 
1,018,948 


225,716 
210,505 
239,463 
181,723 


738,801 
1,090,105 


390,495 
167,174 
179;739 
768,587 


3,167,491 | 3,334,901 


17,905,940|19,248,352 


1871. 
Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. i, 
1,083,583 797,832 
556,946 215,428 
970,858 | 415,179 
754,083 | 297,933 
189,198 530,636 
1,497,548 | 2,420,750 
743,819 | 1,026,607 
700,141} 759,353 
1,310,784 | 2,500,822 
644,049} 540,887 
258,928 | 226,044 
18,637 | 703,659 
65,205 174,808 
78,708 61,518 
343,202 | 337,503 
380,967 557,630 
2,555,392 | 2,509,814 
187,864] 350,084 
199,008} 403,085 
176,206 171,897 
66,753 | 144,922 
108,240 Be.674 | 
494,582 586,744 


13,484,701|15,780,809 


1,170,175 


927,208 


228,194 
236,888 
236,434 
171,742 


2,970,641 


7545379 
11 80,235 


304,756 
179,070 
172,409 
675,797 


3,266,646 


16,455,342119,047,45 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE.—Importep anp 
Exporrep. — (United Kingdom.)— Computed Real Value for the 
Whole Years, 1873-72-71. 


(000’s omitted.] 


1873. 1872. 1871. 
(Whole Years.) ent | wWini. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Stlver. 
Imported from:— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
WATTBUPALIS | ooccsssseeo0d: 9,444, 27) 5,983, 31; 6,899, 21, 
So. Amca. and W. 3,123, | 3,058, 813, | 2,800, 1,172, | 3,403, 


(605 OG 


United States and | | 3,174, | 5,992, | 8148, | 4,618, | 6,493, | 5,674, 
Bl eliys cembe seh beh eocwncs 


—— | Lo | Ld Ll 


15,741, | 9,077, | 14,944, | 7,449, | 14,564, | 9,098, 


Wranee wc.hijccicsess .. | 1,509, | 1,342, 2,124, 923; 3,702, | 1,089, 
seta Holl. & 253, Bag; 712, 1" 2,517, 830, 423, 
Prtgl., Spain, and 138 68 6 

te 2k ; ar ‘ % 5; 55» 
Mita., Trky., and 2.160 103 ) 

Egypt ...... 17a ee ot { 54, sch it 
(Soo) Se I al Sr 129, 500, be 62, ii 3,068, 
West Coast of Africa 78, 7) 109, 7> 137, 5» 
All other Countries... 454, | 1,435; 217, 95, | 2,100, | 2,686, 


——— ee eee _—_____.. 


Totals Imported... | 20,462, | 12,993, | 18,337, | 11,167, | 21,618, | 16,527, 


I || ess | SD 


Exported to :— 
France IS RRO et FER G 632, 355 64, 1,040, 8 71, 1,569, I 9240, 
earns Holl. & 7,696, | 1,479, | 8,560, | 1,773, | 2,069, | 3,032, 
Prtgl., Spain, and 3,243, | 488, | 1,674, | 1,188, | 1,907, | 1,070, 


ee | 


LY,O7 1, |} 855349 (ek at dy, 34832; 5,545, | 55342, 
Ind. and China (via 1.178 


ight elite 


2,795, | 1,006, | 5,678, | 1,406, | 3,041, 


Big yt) oc papeey . aaa 
Danish West Indies < mae — — — _ 
United States ............ 2,417, ay — — 114, f; 
South Africa Rif cusultare oes 217, 45) 1,390, Ifl, 1,143, 59 
DT GU TITIES D5, sncsscness-te — oe — — — _— 
ye et aaa | 410, — 397, — 2,121, — 


Allother Countries.... | 3,278, | 1,455, 5,682, 966, | 10,369, | 4,619, 


—<$<$q~“'il <_< —_ | ———————____ fj ss | 


Totals Exported.... | 19,071, | 9,828, | 19,749, | 10,587, | 20,698, | 13,062, 


Excess of Imports... | 1,391, | 3,165, — 580, 916, 1 3,466, 
Exports seh _ — 1,412, — — a 


2? 
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REVENUE.—(Unirep Krnepom.)—31st December, 1873-72-71-70. 


Net Produce in Quarters and Years ended 31st Dsc., 1873-72-71-70. 


[000’s omitted.] 


nnn nn nn nnn nnn nnn nner eS 


QUARTERS, 1873. Corresponding Quarters. — 
18738. 1872. ——— i are 
ended 31st Dec. Less. More. 1871. 1870. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
OUsGONIS, J ...Ainacreste- 5,579, | 95,739, 160, — 5,614, | 5,403, 
TE KBISG 5...) ov. gsiiaar- 6,862, | 6,409, — 4535 5,804, | 5,598, 
SIPS code ivcst ps. shh be 2,606, | 2,549, = it 2,438, |. 2,218, 
EU AKGS Sickle. cy Pegss cite 24, 26, 2, ~- 36, 22, 
Post, OM C6... cou -5.arote: 1,240, | 1,180; — 60, 1158, 1) 513200, 
Telegraph Service .... 291, 260, — cai 160, 160, 
16,602, | 16,163, || 162, 6o1, | 15,210, | 14,596, 
Property Tax ............ a ae 373, 102, — 539, 338, 
16,873, | 16,536, || 264, 601, | 15,749, | 14,934, 
Crown Lands ............ 135; 120, — 15, 116, 115, 
Miscellaneous............ 757; 825, 68, —- 989, 880, 
Totait wou 17,765, | 17,481, 332 616, | 16,854, | 15,929, 
Silas itr S| 
Net Incr. £283,678 
| 
YEARS, 1878. Corresponding Years. 
1873. 1872. ——— eee 
ended 31st Dec. Less. More. | 1871. | 1870. 
£ £° | £ £ £ £ 
CUBLOIIS )+ ives, caeeten soe 20,740; | 20,751, Lb — 20,236, | 20,205, 
Rix cise tics dinates es 26,562, | 25,324, -- 1,238, | 23,238, | 22,437, 
* Stamps! ..:..4iad-r-4- 10,472, | ‘9,872, oe 600, 9,644, | 9,020, 
TRE X68 tien cee diekehee 253575 2,359, 2, -- 2,338, 2,971, 
Post. Office’. a n..c:. Ae CARES 4,860, — 672, 4,690, | 4,650, ° 
Telegraph Service ... 1,131, 905, — |, 22.6; 685, - 500, 
66,794, | 64,071, 13, | 2,736, | 60,831, | 59,783, 
Property Tax ........... 6,831, | 9,686, || 2,805, —- 6,688, | 7,460, 
2.2,,02,5) 73,707, 2,818, 2,735, 67,519, 67,243, 
Crown Lands ........... 390, 375, — 15, 385, 379, 
‘ Miscellaneous........... 3,698, | 38,607, soe gt, 4,305, | 3,647, 
Totals «i... 77,713, | 77,689, || 2,818, 2,842, | 72,209, 71,269, 
eget sy 
Ner Incr. £28,757 
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REVENUE.—Unirep Kinepom.—QUARTER ENDED 3lst Dec., 1873 :— 


An Account showing the REVENUE and other Receipts in the QUARTER 
ended 31st December, 1873; the Issues out of the same, and the 
Charges on the Consolidated Fund at that Date, and the Surplus or 
Deficiency of the Balance in the Huchequer on the 31st of December, 
1873, in respect of such Charges. 


Received :— ‘ 
Trigome received, as shown in Account.  ,,.........cccccspecsesscosecsscoscnesoecs 17,765,040 
Amount received in Repayment of Advances for Public Works, &c. ... 689,511 
ate PITT EOOU WICH BLOEDILBY oyu cis ss0secgyeassoscccresscanseesgnase 28,580 
JW! yay RC alee nei ae £18,483,131 
Excess of the Sums charged on the Consolidated Fund on the 31st of 
December, 1873, payable in March quarter, 1874, above the Balance 
in the Exchequer at that date, viz.:— 
Excess of Charge in Great Britain............cscsseees £5,593,976 
Purplus overcharge in Treland.:.......csccccessaccnseses 430,965 
Wet GERCION DY. .c.sy.sncstehsvnauis tes *5,163,011 
£23,646,142 
Paid :— 
£ 
Net Deficiency of the Balance in the Exchequer to meet 
the Charge on the 30th of September, 1873, as per last > £2,074,830 
RETR aos dst occedsitcc cca seas ss res yereys coe etecrscadesesss oes 
Less—Amount of Sinking Fund applied in Repayment of 300.000 
Advances to meet the said Deficiency .............ceseceseese ’ 
——— _§§ 1,774,830 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services c.ccccccsccscsscsseeees 11,234,148 
a BM etIeetE TOR AITOOT WACK TL OSDILA] 2.52 cucog osecesasnsesnonsnsvesesconcene 28,580 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund on the 31st of December, 1873, viz.:— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt .........scccsccssecsees £6,078,159 
PME DLE A TNIILIOS! J... cxsacenccrucesscaducswrsececesune 2,251,840 
Principal of Exchequer Bills .........cscsrseccesceccece 165,900 
Interest Shs WR Eee cdecges sags eateses 40,368 
Fe of Deficiency Advances .........s.cecsseecscese 1,115 
SEMEN AAALGG IS 50s 5s 55505 a> tiv nsn sub Sh svanedors aut ovetes 101,569 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund ......... peeses 304,135 
Advances for Public Works, &. . ........sccsscecseese 1,108,806 
BGP ANIL Se Soon ccs vaconseneds sodsobaisavoene Nee vineeh kas 556,692 
——_ 10,608,584 
LOU ses atvcecsenceatervnataatises posctes 23,646,142 
* Charge on 31st of December, 1873 (aS abOVe) ......seeeeeeseeeeees £10,608,584 
Paid out of growing produce in December quarter, 1873 ...... 1,461,939 
Portion of the Charge payable in March quarter, 1874 ......... 9,146,645 
To meet which there was in the Exchequer on the 31st of 3.983.634 
Eh cnet ise 31} 5 adele ark veo sveaabeeoashsantactsabeaxhs  yprag 


Not deficiency a8 AbOVE .........ccscesoisesecesere 5,163,011 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALEs), 
Fourth Quarter of 1873. 


[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade.] 


Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 
Weeks ended on Saturday. 


' Wheat. Barley. | Oats. 
1873. shes ae | She» 2 
October V4 reat lisence: 62 3 45  —- 25°79 
ages $ Ware thine ate 23 61 ~ 44 3 25 «3 
9p) MAB CUE REN, Bhucreers. 60 2 43 1 24 «2 
jp RRO Beeches acer teacnenees 60 1 42 10 25 10 
Average for October ....scsceevees 60 II aime 250 Sah 
NOVEM DE?) Wisse Alessetvaren 59 10 43 1 25 - 
A: a MRL ste HE 99 609 43 9 24 10 
ie aN Sie eee IEW Ae 61 3 44 8 25 «8 
ss 7) A eos 617? 44 5 rs ae 
‘5 ys re ROARS 61 - 44 5 25 8 
Average for November ......0.. 60 9 YB +5 Sale 
Decem ben; aGi)teascsasescivetees 61 6 45  - 26.) ai 
“A i NP race iol i 61 11 45 .- 26 3 
‘: 1 PON Seb sy Ors) 44 7 26 3 
7 2 te Ere, 61 8 44. 6 26 - 
Average for December i... 61 8 | 44. 9 tS 
Average for the quarter ........ Gt rt 44.13 4 teen | 
4 VOUP seer Fe AO se ie yer 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.— WEEKLY RETURN. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the FourtH QUARTER (October—December) of 1878. 
(0,000’s omitted. ] 


1 g 3 4 5 6 7 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. Notes in Minimum Rates 
DATES. eae Pace of of Discount 
Notes Government | Other got cm ee we at 
Issued, |< Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. wae iit 16.) Bank of England. 
£ Po & & & 
Mins. 1873. Mins. Mins. Mlus. Mls. 1873. Per ent. 
36,14 ;-f-Oect.--1.. 11,02 3,98, 21,14 26,68 1 Oct. 5 
35,40 F 4 Scar 11,02 3,98 20,40 26,90 
34,21 Rel ok. 11,02 3,98 19,21 26,86 LD» ay 6 
33,83 Re ie 11,02 3,98 18,83 26,32 ma) vf 
33,76 » TS 11,02 3,98 18,76 26,00 
33,76 eve cou. 1t77 3,98 18,76 26,31 5 Noy. 9 
33,09 =, Oe ee 11,02 3,98 18,59 25592 
34,13 Sere: ALLOA 3,98 19,138 25527 fi S ae 8 
35,17 2 ees 11,02 3,98 20,17 24,79 PAs eee 6 
35,95 Déc, 3.....\-2. 11,02 3,98 20,95 25,22 8 Dec. 5 
36,55 < yeaa CS 11,02 . 3,98 21,55 24,83 OS. 43 
36,86 me, «5. 11,02 3,98 21,86 24573 
36,61 a. 24... 11,02 3,98 21,61 25542 
37,00 wero |. 11,02 3,98 22,00 25,81 
BankING DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. Totals 
: : DATEs. a 7 f 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. ‘Seven Securities. Reserve. ae 
ay an “ties 
; Goldand 
Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. other (Wdnsdys.) etn Other. || Notes. Silver and 
Bills. ment. Coin. | Assets. 
£ £ £ £ £ Po ES £ £ £ 
Mins. | Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 1873. Mins. | Mins. Mins. Mins. } Mins. 
14,55 | 3,85 6,92 | 22,12 45 Oct. 1] 13,40 24,54 9,46 00 | 47,89 
14,55} 3,11 4,63 | 22,96 48 4 $71°13,89 |22,;72 8,50 | ,62 145,738 
14,55 | 3,14 4,32 | 20,43 45 >» 2 £5} 13,23} 21,80 (Pus yl 142,89 
14,55 | 3,15 3,88 | 19,10 47 »  22| 12,50] 20,55 7,51 60 141,15 
14,55} 3,16 4,25. |18,28 45 9» 29} 11,94 }20,30 7,76 69 | 40,69 
14,55] 8,16 || 3,93 {18,43 || ,48 | Nov. 5]| 11,94] 20,70 || 7,45 | ,62 | 40,54 
14,55 | 3,18 4,05 | 20,04 47 3 pp LSA 77 | zeor8 7,67 75 42,30 
14,55 | 3,19 4,32 | 18,69 43 pp 9191 12,10%19,33 8,86 84 | 41,18 
14,55 | 3,15 5,18 18,78 40 » 26] 12,54] 18,28 || 10,38 87 42,08 
14,55 | 3,14 6,27 | 18,55 42 Dec. 3] 18,28 | 18,20 || 10,73 72 «142,92 
14,55 | 3,14 6,81 | 18,44 43 5, |» 0} 13,29 )17,62 || 11,72 574 148,37 
14,55 | 3,15 8,05 |17,07 ,40 » +) 17) 18,29) 17,18 || 12,18 562 | 438,23 
14,55 | 3,16 8,37 | 17,33 7 » 24) 13,31] 18,76 || 11,19 1 143,77 
14,55 | 3,17 8,85 | 21,06 33 » 981) 18,30] 22,85 || 11,19 562 147,96 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


The London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
ENGLAND and WALES on Saturday in each’ Week during the Fourta QuartTER (October 
—December) of 1873; and in ScortanD and IRELAND, at the Four Dates, as under. 

[0,000’s omitted.] 


ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 

London: Private : pint a C . a . 
nt tock AL. 5 ‘OTAL. TAL. 

_DaTEs. |, Cleared P Banks, Ranke af Weeks ie Under ; dia Under é 
Saturday, | 1% ch Week | (vixed | (Fixed | (Fixed | ended an es. | (ixea} * gs, | (Fixed 
ended Issues, | Issues, | Issues, upwards. Issues, Jupwards. Issues, 
Wednesday.* | 3,93). 2,74). 6,66). B75). 6,35). 

1873. £& £ £ £ 1873. £ £ £ £ £ £ 


Oct. 4] 125359 2,80 | 2,50 | 5,30 |Oct. 4] 1,90] 3,85 | 5,75 | 3,83 | 3,10 | 6,93 
eo | 4 110,62 2,90 | 2,50 | 5,40 ; 
rl. 1150,07 2,90 | 2,54 | 5,44 
Re ep} Taa.8s 2,84 | 2,49 | 5,33 


Piva | a. 93537 2,82 | 2,44 | 5,26 | Nov. 1) 1,96 | 3,93 | 5,89 | 4,23 | 3,41 | 7,64 
” 8 146,55 2,82 2,45 5927 
Pgh a 5 99,76 2,78 | 2,44 |] 5,22 
ey Rp rat. Pp ls) 2,81 | 2,43 | 5,24 
Pe ae 88,50 2,72 | 2,39 | 5,11] ,, 29] 2,18 | 4,21] 6,39 | 4,09 | 3,89 | 7,48 


Dec. 6] 143,88 2,69 | 2,37 | 5,06 : 

pe LS hy 105,565 2,67 | 2,386 | 5,03 

» 20} 135,48 2,67 | 2,386 | 5,03 

Pe eT. 102,08 2,71 | 2,36 | 5,07 | Dec. 27} 1,94 | 3,99 | 5,93 | 3,87 | 3,24] 7,11 


* The Wednesdays preceding the Saturdays. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg and 
Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong and Sydney, on Lonvon. . 


1 2 8 4 ~ 46 6 7 on 9 
Se ee Standard 
London London New At Hong Silver 
DATES. “er 7 Viork India Calcutta K Sydney. in bars in 
Paris. Hamburg. ork. Couheal: aoe ong Findon 
3 m.d 3m.d 60 d.s 60 d.s 6 m.d 6 m.d 
1873. per. cnt. d. d. d. 
Dots AGL... 25°75 20°52 107 22% 225 51% 
See eLO ROT. os 25°72% 20°56 1064 23¢ 222 51k 
INGVO WY Lickin d 25°85 20°68 1064 21% 22% 50% 
oan te ple Wie 25°85 20°63 107 212 22+ 50% 
Dec. Oveu> 25°65 20°57 108 21% 224 50% 
a). 20aaee 25°60 20°56 109 2138 22% = 
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Additions to the Inbrary During the Quarter. 


Donations. 


A case of books, &c., comprising nearly all the 
Vital Statistics published in the United States 
during the year 1872-73 «00.0... ccesesoteneeees 

The “Iliad of Homer,” translated by J. G. 
Corder 

The ‘“ Ninth Census of the United States, 1870,” ) 
viz.— 

Vol. 1. “ Population and Social Statistics ” 
» 2 ‘ Vital Statistics ”’ 
» oo “Industry and Wealth ”................ 

Papers regarding the Rural Agency Employed in 
taking the Bengal Census of 1872..............04. 

“Catalogues of New Zealand Birds and Fishes,” 

“ and “Reports of the New Zealand Geological 
Explorations and Colonial Museum” 


errr CeCe CeCe errr reer eer es meee e reece reece cece eee eee eee) 


Pee eee eee eeeeenneee 


“Patents and Patentees of Victoria,” vol. rat 


Index to 1871. By W. H. Archer 
“Statistics of Egypt,” year 1873 


eee ween wenne 


Terre rere reer rere errr 


“ Financial Reform Almanacks” for 1873 and 1874 
“Dos Bancos Portuguezes.” By Luciano Cordeiro 


“Vital Statistics of New South Wales for 1873” 


“Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Liverpool,” Session 1872-73............ 
“A Sketch of the Productive Forces of Russia,” 
and four volumes of the “Statistical Year 
Book of the Russian Finance Ministry.” By 
PCE MERE TOT © oan casccnp pontine nn gekattonbes ycbstiuet deve ote 
“Defects in the Criminal Administration and 
Penal Legislation of Great Britain and Ivre- 
I og cts Lh ee nn cexanmnnancnerancacepness 
“Statistique de la France. Résultats Généraux 
du Déenombrement de 1872.” ......c. cece 
“Statistics of the Colony of Victoria for 1872.” 
Parts 1 to 5 
“Statistics of the Colony of Victoria for 1872.” 
Part 6, Production. ‘ Census of Victoria, 
1871,” 
“ Journal of the Royal Saxon Statistical Bureau,” 
January—September, 1873 
“Mineral Statistics of the United Kingilom for 
the Year 1872.” By Robert Hunt 
“ Oesterreichs 
Entwicklung in den letzten yahrzehenten ” 
“Tithe Commutation; Table showing the Value 
of Tithe Rent Charges for the Year 1873.” 
By George Taylor 
“Hivatalos Statistikai Kézlemények.”’ 


ee 4ee 


errr rrerrrr rere reer rere eee eee re eee eee rer eee ee ee eer ear) 


Seema weer emer eeeeeresanee 


Pete eee eee mewn ween eee eee eee ener Feeeee 


Sanitary Science.” By William A. Guy, M.B., 
FE.R.S., &e. 


“Public Health ; a Popular Introduction f 


A complete edition, also Part 2 


“Ninth Report, Massachusetts Board of ae a 


Charities ” 


ERROR e eee eee EEE H EERO EEE H HEHE EEE ESOS THEE EEEES 


Commercielle und ia a apes 


By whom Presented. 


—E 


Dr. Edward Jarvis, Boston, 
United States 


The Translator 


Francis A. Walker, Esq., 
Superintendent United 
States Census 


India Office 
A. Hamilton, Esq. 


The Author 


The Minister of the Inte- 
rior, Cairo 

Financial Reform Association 

The Author ; 

The Registrar-General, New 
South Wales 


The Society. 


The Author 


William Tallack, Esq. 

The French Minister of the 
Interior 

The Agent-General of Vic- 
toria 


W. H. ‘Archer, Esq. 


The Bureau 

The Author 

M. W. Brachelli, Vienna 
F. C. Ryan, Esq., Tithe 


Commission 


Royal Hungarian Bureau of 
Statistics 


The Author 


The Board 
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Additions to the Inbrary. 


{ Mar. 


Donations. 


“Fourth Report Massachusetts Bureau of the 
Statistics of Labor” 

“Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences of Boston.” Vol. ix, Part 2 si: 

“Nineteenth and Twentieth Reports of Massa- ) 


Pee e ewer ewes eee eeeeeeesssseesserese 


chusetts Board of Agriculture”  ........c.ce. 
“Thirty-sixth Report Massachusetts Board of 
OA CaEHON IF) Lh. METI I. vtec secet onsiansserseloageava 


“Ninth Report Massachusetts Board of State 
Charities tintin: SR RiS on. 1s gece nevoorwonentar Be sas 
“The Harvard University Catalogue, 1872-73” _) 
“Report of United States Chief Signal Officer, 
1872” 
“ Report of Smithsonian Institution, 1871”’........ 
‘Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections,” vol. x 
«The Clerk’s Manual and Croswell’s Manual”’........ 
“Taxation: Past, Present, and Future.” By 
We. DG: Sarganit 42... .cciecscsssch tevetimnnceroniaer anaes 


“T/Ttalia Economica, nel 1878.” 


“ Lectures Delivered at the Royal United Service 
Institution, 1873.” Published separately .... \ 
“The Reports of the Exploration Committee of 
the Royal Society of Victoria” ............cee 
“The Census of Ireland, 1871.” Part 2, vol.i .... 
* Index to the Reports of the Committee on East 
India Finance ” 
“Report on Savings in Ireland.” 
Neilson Hancock 5........00.4-. gs ss gtv accra 
“The Census of England and Wales, 1871,” 
Ay VOLUMES 2. occcnd ienvercontsn che nnsaeihtulte. ee Ue Me CON ae 
“Subject-Index to the New York State Library, ) 
1872” 
“ Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth Annual Reports of 
the New York State Library”... 
“ Meteorological Observations in the State of 
New York, =1850-68'704.....g.Aoi.siwe activ umernbeinics 
“ Legislative Manual of New York) 1871P%., .wgnk 
“New York Civil aist,:1869 *? 5, IAN. AR RAE J 
“Impot sur les Ch&ques.” A speech of M. 
Wolowski in the Assembly... iiss 
“The Life of John Howard.” By the Rev. J. 
Field, M:A. 8vo,. 1850.....< 200. Qeeeaee ae. aie 


The Current Numbers of the following Periodicals— 
“The Athenzeum” 
“Revue Bibliographique Universelle”’ 
“Journal of the Franklin Institute” 
“The Bankers’ Magazine ” 
V1 .he Rood Jourpal 7... anes ee eee 
“Proceedings of the Social Science Association ” 
“ Journal of the Institute of Actuaries” 
“rhe: indian Weononiist 3 ibs w pete aaa 
“Transactions of the Institution of Surveyors” 


PoReeeeeeeeee eee eee eee reer rere rreereree rere ee cere eee eee eee eee ery 


DVL ickareneaece 


Pore e eee eee eee eee Peer reCe eee eT eee reer ere rere 


eeReeerU eer eee eeeeee rere rer eee er reee errr errr rere rrr eee reer reer Ty 


eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee) 
eee eee eee eee 
Peewee eer eeereeane 


Peewee ewe ee ease ree ewesererereee 


er 


Revista de Portugal e Brazil” oo... eeeeeeeeeee 
2 Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
SOLON Y 27 eevee ocbocanayonca tee dlotss coves eee eee eR 


“Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal” 
“Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal”’........ 


By whom Presented. 


The Bureau 
The Academy 


Harvard College Library 


Smithsonian Institution 


J. O'Donnell, Esq., Albany 
The Author \ 


The Italian Minister of Agri- 
culture, &c. 


The Institution 


The Hon. Dr. D. E. Wilkie, 
Melbourne 
The Census Commissioners 


The India Office 
The Author 


The Census Commissioners 


New York State Library 


M. Wolowski 


Dr. William A. Guy, F.R.S8. 


The Editor 


The Thedibute 
The Editor 


The Association 
The Institute 
Robert Knight, Esq. 
The Institution 
The Directors 


The Society 


bP) 


er 


LS =~. 
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Purchased. 


*‘ Journal des Economistes,” for the quarter. 
* Annaies d’Hygiéne Publique,” 5 
* Judicial Statistics for 1872.” 

“Statesman’s Year Book for 1874.” 

British Almanac and Companion for 1874.” 

* Almanach de Gotha for 1874.” 

“Memoirs of John Howard.” By Thomas Taylor, 1836. 


“The State of the Prisons in England and Wales, with Preliminary 
Observations and an Account of some Foreign Prisons and 
Hospitals.” By John Howard, F.R.S., 3rd edition, 1784. 4to. 


“ On the Impending Bengal Famine.” By Sir Bartle Frere, G.C.S.L., 
K.C.B. 
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I.— Relation of the Income Tax-to Taxation and Revenue. 


EER since Sir Robert Peel, in a moment of financial perplexity, hit 
upon the happy expedient of appealing to the wealthier classes of the 
people to contribute, in a direct manner, such a sum as might enable 
him to establish a proper equilibrium between the revenue and 
expenditure, and to introduce wholesome and radical reforms in the 
customs and excise revenue, every Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
clung to the income tax as the main prop of his budget. In peace 
or in war, with a handsome surplus in hand, or with a deficiency to 
meet, the tax has always been found most useful, and notwithstand- 
ing all the grumbling and objections urged against it, at its first 
imposition, and at every subsequent revival of the same, the income 
tax still brings a handsome contingent to the national revenue. 
Table I in the Appendix shows that for eleven years consecutively, 
from 1844 to 1854, five millions and a-half a-year were derived 
from the income tax, that being equal to 10 per cent. of the whole 
taxation of the country. When the Crimean war came, from 1855 
to 1857, first 10 millions, and then 15 and 16 millions a-year were 
drawn from the same source. And when peace brought: back the 
national finances to their ordinary level, the income tax still con- 
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tinued a fruitful source of revenue, the increasing resources of the 
people causing a much smaller rate in the pound, to produce a 
revenue of some 7 to 10 millions a-year. In 1844, the amount of 
the tax assessed was at the rate of 800,coo/. for a penny. In 
1854 at the rate of 1,000,000/.; in 1864, of 1,300,000/.; and in 1873 
of 1,800,000/. to the penny. Taking the whole of the thirty years 
for which the income tax has been in operation, 12 per cent. of 
the whole amount of taxation, and about 11 per cent. of the total 
revenue came from the income tax. The taxation of the country | 
is now very much simplified. In 1878, 70 per cent. of the whole 
amount was derived from six sources, viz., spirits, malt and tobacco, 
sugar and tea, and the income tax. But none of these branches of 
taxation is less objectionable in relation to the production of wealth, 
expensiveness of collection, or uncertainty of result, than the 
income tax. And I do not wonder, if, with a perfect machinery at 
work for the assessment, and with the national mind accustomed to 
the burden, the Chancellor of the Exchequer is unwilling to relin- 
quish so good a contributor to his ways and means. 


II.—Place of the Income Tax in the Financial System. 


In the general system of finance in the United Kingdom, the 
income tax holds a subordinate and supplemental place. It is not 
to the operation of the income tax, that we must look for any balance 
of burden between rich and poor, or for the application of the 
principle that every one should bear his quota of the national expen- 
diture in proportion to his ability. The equalisation of burden is 
obtained rather by the incidence of all the branches of taxation, 
taken collectively, than by the operation of any single tax. If the 
taxes on real property mainly fall on the rich, the customs and 
excise fall mainly on the poor. The landowners pay Schedule A, 
the merchants pay Schedule D. In truth, we have taxes fitting 
every class of Her Majesty’s subjects. It is an error to suppose that 
the justice of the income tax rests on its being levied. upon every ~ 
description of property, upon all incomes, and upon every individual. 
So far from its being so, its operation is very limited. If it were 
possible, or indeed desirable, to abolish every other tax, and 
substitute for it an universal income tax, then we might exclude 
all other considerations and endeavour to make this one tax 
perfect. Not so in the present system of finance. The place 
taken by the income tax in the general revenue is the same now, 
as it has been from the first, when it came forth fresh from 
Sir Robert Peel’s mind. It is, on the one hand, to provide a suf- 
ficient sum whereby the Chancellor of the Exchequer may avoid 
imposing new taxes, or remit prejudicial ones, and, on the other, 
to maintain such a share of direct taxation as may be necessary, 
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in order to reach the more affluent classes of society, who might 
otherwise escape from contributing a share proportionate to their 
incomes. Whether is it desirable that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should continue to risk the popularity of his entire 
budget from year to year for a comparatively small amount of 
revenue, which may readily be obtained by other means, is a 
question for serious consideration. Experience shows that the 
income tax touches to the very quick the sensitiveness of the tax- 
. payer. In India, it was so unpopular that the finance minister saw 
no other alternative but its total abolition. In France, the attempt 
made. by M. Wolowski and others to introduce it, utterly failed. 
And we well know, that if in this country it has been maintained 
for so long a time, it has not been without great difficulty. In 
1842, it was submitted to because it was necessary to restore public 
eredit, and the balance between the revenue and expenditure. In 
1845, because it was expedient to make a.great experiment of 
reducing other taxes. In 1851, a declaration in favour of the speedy 
cessation of the income tax accompanied the resolution of the 
Budget on the subject. In 1853 Mr. Gladstone said that—‘“ There 
“are circumstances connected with its operation which make it diffi- 
“ cult, perhaps impossible, at any rate not desirable, to maintain it as 
“‘ a portion of the permanent and ordinary finances of the country.” 
Since 1860 the income tax has only been granted by an annual Act. 
And last January,.on the eve of the dissolution of Parliament, 
Mr. Gladstone published his manifesto announcing his intention to 
recommend its total repeal. 

The objections urged against the income tax are—Ilst, That itis a 
war tax, never meant to be permanent, and always consented to 
almost under protest, simply to meet certain particular exigencies. 
2nd, That as a form of taxation it is especially grievous, inasmuch as 
it is inequitable in its assessments, inquisitorial in its procedure, and, 
by experience found to be conducive to fraud. And, 8rd, that it 
presses heavily on certain classes of society. Let us consider these 
objections one by one. 


T1l.— Objection that the Income Tax is no longer Required. 


The objection that the income tax is a war tax, is of course 
untenable. It wasin the midst of absolute peace, that Sir Robert Peel 
introduced it in 1842, whatever might have been the occasion of the 
first levying of a similar tax by Mr. Pitt.* If it be objected, however, 


* The graduated war assessed taxes imposed by Mr. Pitt in 1797 were, in 
effect, a tax upon income. ‘The first, direct income tax proposed by Mr. Pitt was 
in 1798. A taxable income of 102,000,000/., was estimated at 1o/. per cent. to 
produce 10,000,000/., but it produced considerably less. In 1800 it produced 
4,513,000/., and in 1801 5,804,0o00l. The tax ceased in 1802, but was renewed 
in 1803, and then it continued in force till 1815. 
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that the income tax should be imposed now, when the finances of the 
country are prosperous, and when there is no special exigency for it, 
the answer is, that the amount received from the income tax has been 
for many years an important item in the supplies for the year, and 
could not well be spared altogether even now. The present condition 
of finances is doubtless satisfactory. The customs have borne all the 
changes caused by the total abolition of many duties, and the reduc- 
tion of many more, with wonderful fortitude. The excise and inland 
revenue is steadily increasing. The post office and telegraphic services 
are more and more productive, and the result is a handsome surplus 
for the last year, and a well-founded expectation that, if things remain 
as they are, the income for next year will be found to exceed the expen- 
diture by about 5,000,000/. But is it safe to place too much reliance 
upon this state of things? It should be remembered that if during 
the last ten years there has been an average annual surplus of 
income over expenditure of about 2,500,000/., the average produce 
of the income tax has been 7,500,o00/. per annum. Moreover, 
much of the increase of late years has arisen from the large con- 
sumption of spirits and malt, the results of an extraordinary buoy- 
ancy of industry, trade has shown some signs of declension, and the 
high price of coal, iron, and labour is injuriously affecting the pro- 
ductive industry of the country. Is it quite safe to count upon 
the continuance of those circumstances which have been so beneficial 
to the exchequer P For many years past our finance ministers have 
been in the habit rather of under-estimating than over-estimating 
the forthcoming annual revenue. ‘This year we are in danger of 
being too sanguine. If the equilibrium of finance be the aim of a 
well-conceived budget, the result of a just and sound appreciation 
of the wants and resources of the country, Table IT in the Appendix 
shows that there is yet much to be done in the way of acquiring 
such an insight into the future, while it is evident that it is always 
the safest to be prepared for those disturbing influences which often 
frustrate the most careful calculations. During the last forty-four 
years the average amount of difference bebe the estimates and ~ 
the realisations has been about 2,000,000/. per annum. Viscount 
Althorp and Mr. Baring were rather sanguine in their estimates, but 
Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Spring Rice, Mr. Goulbourn, Sir Charles Wood, 
Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Lowe have erred on the safe 
side, in being timid in their expectations. I admit the simplicity of 
. the argument, that an objectionable tax, imposed under sheer neces- 
sity, should be removed immediately as that necessity is removed. 
But we should not assume that the necessity for the amount thereby 
obtained is at an end, simply because in the present year the state 
of finances might justify the remission. 
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IV.—Objection on Account of want of Hquity in its Assessment. 


A more important objection to the income tax is the want of equity 
in the assessment. It is certainly inequitable, that a person earning 
500/. a-year by dint of hard work, subject to all the eventualities 
of health and accidents, of oscillations of trade, and change of fashion, 
should pay as much as one in receipt of the same sum from land or 
consols, or from any other source absolutely certain in character, 
and independent of any casualty. It is inequitable to charge an 
income, which consists partly of interest of capital, and partly of 
the capital itself, such as an annuity, in the same manner as an 
income, which leaves the capital always intact. As summarised in 
the report of the Committee of the House of Commons of 1862, it 
is scarcely fair, that capital given as the consideration for annuities 
terminable by lapse of years, or lapse of life, should be taxed on the 
annuity through which it is being repaid with interest: That 
capital in the course of realisation, through the working of mines, 
should -be taxed on the assessment of the entire value of their 
produce: That the portion of land rent applied to the maintenance 
of the property, insurance, and repairs, should be taxed, although 
not available as income: That the portion of house rent applied to 
the maintenance of the property, insurance, and. repairs, should be 
taxed, although not available as income: And that industrial earn- 
ings, should be taxed to their full extent, although their dependence 
on the life and efficiency of those, whose labour is indispensable to 
their production, requires that a considerable portion be annually 
saved, such portion when invested as capital being again taxed in 
its subsequent products. To remedy these objections, which have all 
along been experienced and complained of, two committees of the 
House of Commons have been engaged. Mr. Hume’s Committee, 
in 1851, which had the advantage of receiving evidence from some 
of the most eminent actuaries, proposed the capitalisation of all 
incomes according to their marketable value, taking into account the 
value of the property, the tenure of the owner and his age, and the 
assessment of the tax, not on the annual income, but on the capitalised 
value.* . Mr. Hubbard’s Committee, in 1861, endeavoured to deal 
with the essential defects of the tax, and considered the expediency 
of taking the net instead of the gross income as the basis of assess- 


* The Commissioners of the Inland Revenue in their first report said ‘that 
“ the theory which has been so frequently advanced of capitalising property and 
“ profits, and charging on a rate of interest having relation to the nature of that 
* capital, is one which cannot be, or at least has never yet been, reduced by its 
* proposers to any intelligible details, so as to enable a judgment to be formed of 
* the advantage or the possibility of carrying it into effect.” See on this subject 
the able paper of Dr. Farr on the income and property tax read before the Society 
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ment; of dividing all incomes into spontaneous and industrial, 
taxing the former upon the full amount, and the latter upon two- 
thirds of the income; and of distinguishing between the interest of 
invested capital, and the repayment by instalment of the invested 
capital itself. But, unfortunately, neither of these plans was free 
from difficulties and objections. The committees themselves were 
not satisfied that they afforded a basis for a practicable and equitable 
readjustment of the income tax. The Inland Revenue Commis- - 
sioners submitted, wrongly as I think, that the schemes were 
impracticable, and so no alteration was attempted. 


V.—Oljection as Regards tts Inquisitorial Character. 


The objection on the ground of its inquisitorial character is a 
necessary consequence of the dependence of the tax on the declara- 
tion of the taxpayer. In the levying of customs’ duties, the goods are 
arrested ere they reach the consumer. In the levying of the stamp 
duties, the revenue protects itself by declaring illegal any contract 
for which the due stamp has not been purchased. But for the 
income tax, there is no such guarantee. Its success depends on the 
truthful declaration of parties whose interests are at direct variance 
with the demands of the Commissioners. And unfortunately, as 
Mr. McCulloch put it, the tax is a penalty on honesty and a boon on 
dishonesty. Nor does it less endanger the collection of the tax, or 
does it tend to diminish the aversion with which the tax is regarded, 
that the Commissioners are empowered to demand an inspection 
of books, or to refer to other persons in the same trade, for the 
purpose of testing the truth of any doubtful declaration. ‘To compel 
a person to declare his own income for the purpose of taxing it is in 
its very nature a hard demand, and it is sure to be resented as 
inquisitorial, whatever means be adopted to soften the rigour of the 
procedure. And what is the consequence ?. Why, a direct tempta- 
tion to falsehood. The State, as a moral agent, has much in its 
power to encourage the cultivation of the duty of truth, but the 
income tax acts against the inculcation of this duty. Just as a 
custom-house oath became nugatory even to a proverb, so the decla- 
rations to income tax inspectors have come to be regarded as quite 
untrustworthy. Again and again, attention has been directed to 


the systematic undervaluation of incomes by all classes. The. | 


assessors know it well, but they cannot prevent it. Acting in a 
.haphazard way they often resort to arbitrary surcharges; but this 
only serves to irritate the taxpayers. Quite recently, in consequence 
of an extensive demolition of houses in a certain district by the 


twenty years ago, Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. xvi; p.1. And also a 
paper on the income tax question by Mr, Hallett, read before the British Associa+ 
tion at Bradford in 1873, 
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Metropolitan Board of Works, the Income Tax Commissioners 

found, from the demands for compensation, that the real incomes of 
a large number of such persons were considerably above the amount 
returned, and very properly they instituted proceedings against the 
same. Whereas the aggregate taxable income returned by the 
parties themselves was 73,642/., the amount ultimately found to be 
correct was 171,370/., showing an excess over the return of 97,7281., 
or 130 per cent.; as many as 40 per cent. of the persons assessed 
haying understated their income. Nor had the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue reason to consider this an exceptional case. On the 
contrary, they felt. themselves justified in making a calculation of 
the loss sustained by the revenue from such misrepresentations, 
applying the results in those cases to the whole country. ‘he total 
number of persons assessed under Schedule D in 1864-65 was 
350,312, and the amount assessed upon the whole number was 
T10,105,000/. Let the defalcation be upon 40 per cent. of this amount, 
or on 44,042,000/., and the 130 per cent. additional will show a dif- 
ference of 57,255,000/., which, at 6d. in the pound, gave a loss to the 
revenue of 1,431,000/. The Commissioners of Inland Revenue in 
commenting upon these facts stated that they did not suppose that 
in all cases in which the income tax returns are deficient there was a 
wilful attempt to defraud the revenue. In many instances the errors 
which are committed are unintentional. But the effect on public 
income is the same. Perhaps the best of all tests of the capacity of a 
person to pay taxes is the house he lives in. Comparing the number 
and rental of inhabited houses in the year ending 5th April, 1871, and 
the number of persons charged to income tax under Schedule D, in 
the year ending 5th April, 1872, numbers are as follows :—* 


; Number 

Rental pohveriae eit Tncomes BAe Pp a 
Rental.) Houses. income: Charged: 

& © obra de £ 

10 andunder 20] 15 | 1,397,000] Under 1000.......cceecoeee == | 229,000 
ghd iy Rite vei $2 328 pet rool, and under 200/.| 150 | 83,000 
At 30 , oH 40 262,000 aeak . S0Ph| 0 0 | RISE? 
Bo D ta "5 wT stat ey ee 5001.) 400 | 41,000 
» aS ” ae ee Anas 5001, si xool.| 600 | 17,000 
fice, Bbsintt a i78 4°; rool, * 1,0001.| 850 9,000 
» If » 20 a LS Sahel We iale’e! ix 2,000/.}1,500 | 10,000 
9 200 5, 300 250 10,000} 2 oool, ooo/.| 3,000 | 5,000 

300 coo | 400 5,000} f fa : ‘ 
“ 56d iti 750 ie 4,0001, »» 10,0001. 7,000 3,000 

bP] PI we) 

3) 1,000 and upwards| — 800 |#9,000/. and upwards ....)_ — LARS 
— | 2,193,800 wre Co esics 


* The number of inhabited houses estimated at a rental of 1o/. to 207. is 
taken from the census of England and Wales, and applies to that part of the 
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According to this table, the excess of evasion of the income tax is 
more among: persons possessing moderate incomes than among those 
possessing large incomes. With 495,800 houses rented at 30/, and 
upwards, tenanted by persons receiving incomes of 200l. and 
upwards, only 149,000 persons were charged to income tax under 
Schedule D. Hven if we add 38,000 persons charged under 
Schedule E, the total number so charged does not exceed 187,000 
persons. If we exclude the number of houses rented at and under 
207. and the number of persons with incomes under 100/., it 
would appear that out of 703,800 householders there are only 
270,000 persons charged to income tax under Schedules D and H, 
or considerably less than the half. What number of householders 
are charged to income tax under Schedule A or C, who do not 
come under either Schedules D and EH, there is no means of knowing, 
but it cannot be very large.* From whatever light it be regarded, 
it is evident, lst, that the income tax fails from reaching a large 
number of persons having incomes within the range of its operation ; 
2nd, that it is impossible by means of personal declarations or other- 
wise, whether from misconception of the parties themselves, or from 
fraud, to arrive at the real incomes to be taxed; and, 38rd, that on 
moral grounds, as well as a measure of expediency, the attempt to 
pry into the affairs of private individuals is highly objectionable. 


Vi.— Objection that the Tax presses Injuriously. 


The objection that the income tax presses heavily on certain 
classes of society can, I think, be scarcely substantiated. There is 
no evidence of fact to support it. It cannot be urged that the 
income tax, more than any other tax separately, or all the taxes 
collectively, has injuriously affected the accumulation of wealth, 
whether real or personal, since every species of property has been 
increasing under it of late years at an enormous ratio. Loud 
lamentations have been made against the pressure of local rates 
on real property. But Mr. Purdy, in his excellent paper on the . 


United Kingdom only. The number of houses at rentals from 20/. and upwards, 
is taken from a return of the House of Commons (384) of 1872, and applies to 
England and Scotland. The number of persons charged to Schedule D of the 
income tax is taken from a return of the House of Commons (397) of 1873, and 
applies to the United Kingdom. ‘The numbers, therefore, are not strictly com- 
parable. 

* Part of the disparity between the number of houses and the number of per- 
sons charged to income tax may be accounted for by the large number of houses 
held as lodging houses, by the fact that often one income tax assessment may 
affect several persons inhabiting as many houses, and also by the fact that many 
householders constantly shift from house to house, and are thereby not easily 
reached by the income tax collectors. But when we have made due allowance 
for these cases, there still remains a great disparity in the number of i 
affected respectively by the house tax and the income tax, 
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pressure of taxation on real property, has shown, that notwith- 
‘standing all the complaints against the excess of local and imperial 
taxation bearing heavily upon them, land and other kinds of real 
property have made wonderful progress, and that, in fact, what is 
deemed to be a burden is only an investment, all expenditure upon 
the maintenance and repair of roads and bridges, upon the drainage 
and embankment of marsh lands, upon the sewerage, paving, and 
lighting of towns, and upon many other services performed by 
_ improvement commissioners, as well as the sanitary measures under- 
taken by boards of health, are operations signally beneficial to rate- 
able property. Table V in the Appendix, taken from the “ Statistical 
“ Abstract,’’ p. 16, shows that from 1862 to 1871, the income 
from land increased at the rate of $ per cent., from houses of 39 per 
cent., from mines 32 per cent., from ironworks 150 per cent., from rail- 
ways 48 per cent., from gas 97 per cent., from quarries 63 per cent., 
the income from canals being the only item showing a decreise; the 
whole having increased from 148,698,o00/. in 1862 to 189,215,000. 
in 1871, being at the rate of 27 per cent. But the same progress is 
marked under every Schedule. Table III in the Appendix shows 
that since 1855, when the tax extended over the United Kingdom, the 
amount assessed under Schedule A has increased from 125,000,000/. 
to 153,800,000/.; on Schedule B from 49,300,000/. to. 59,000,0001. ; 

on Schedule C from 27,000,000/. to 39,900,000/.; on Schedule D 
from g1,000,000/.. to 203,000,000/., and on Schedule E from 
I 5,000,000/. to 28,000,000/. And the accompanying Table IV shows 
how each of these sources contributed its increasing quota to the 
revenue. Objection to the income tax might, with reason, be advanced 
by persons possessing only moderate means, where the improvement 
of incomes in late years has scarcely been commensurate to the 
increased expenditure, whether from the increased cost of the prin- 
cipal necessaries of life, or from the altered standard of living. But 
for these great consideration has been,shown in the abatement now 
of 8o0/. on all incomes under 300/. a-year, upon which as many as 
291,517 persons made claim for the total amount of 17,469,000l. 
The best evidence that the income tax has not pressed very hard is the 
general progress of all incomes. When we compare the number of 
persons charged to income tax under Schedule D in 1862 and 1872, 
as shown in Table VI, the increase is nearly uniform in all classes of 
incomes. Of persons assessed for incomes under 200/. there were 7,104 
per million of inhabitants in 1862, and 9,752 in 1872, showing an 
increase of 37 per cent. A still greater increase, amounting to 
44 per cent., took place in the number charged with incomes fon 
2001. to Sool). . There is a somewhat less progress in the number 
having incomes from 500/. to 1,000/., the rate of increase having 
been 28 per cent. But in the numbers with incomes from 1,000. 
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to 5,000/. there was an increase of 43, per cent., and in the incomes 
from 5,000/. and upwards of 36 per cent; sixty-nine persons in 
1862 and seventy in 1872 paying income tax on 50,000/. and 
upwards. In individual cases, the income tax may operate harshly, 
but it would be erroneous to suppose that it has at any time pressed 
very severely either on the nation at large, or on any class of the 
community. | 


VIL—Diminution of the Burden of Taxation. 


No class has, in truth, suffered from taxation within the last 
twenty or thirty years, the amount of taxation bearmg a much 
smaller proportion to the total annual income of the nation now than 
at any previous period. In the year ended 31st March, 1842, the year 
when the income tax was first introduced, the gross revenue of the 
United Kingdom was 52,228,320/., or in the proportion of 1/1. 19s. 1d. 
per head of the population. Thirty years after, in the year ended 
31st March, 1873, the gross revenue amounted to 81,800,000/., or in 
the proportion of 2/. 12s. 2d. per head of the population, showing an 
increase of 33 per cent. But in the same period the wealth of the 
United Kingdom has enormously increased, the property and profits 
assessed to income tax in Great Britain alone having increased from 
251,000,000/. in 1843 to 439,000,000/. in 1872, showing an increase 
of 75 per cent. There is another element, moreover, which makes 
the taxation now still lighter. In the year ended 31st March, 1842, 
out of a total revenue of 52,228,000/., 50,287,0001., or 96 per cent., 
was derived from taxation; and 1,941,000/., or barely 4 per cent., 
from other sources, including the post office, repayments, crown 
property, &c. In the year ended 31st March, 1873, out of a gross 
revenue of 81,800,000/., as much as 10,900,000/. was obtained from 
other sources, the proportion being only’87 per cent. from taxation, 
and 13 per cent. from other sources. Surely there is no reason to 
grumble at the amount of taxation with facts of this character 
before us. Nor can we forget the immense improvement in the 
method of taxation. Comparing the taxation of 1842 and 18738, as 
it affected respectively property, luxuries, and the necessaries of life, 
the results are as follows :— 
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Per Cent. Per Cent. | Increase | Decrease 
Taxes. 1842. on the 1872. on the per per 
Whole. Whole. ‘Cent. Cent. 
affecting Wealth 
Taxes affecting £ £ 
and Industry— 
Thicences 3.....60.;/..045.... 1,800,006 2,000,000 
Land and house tax | 3,000,000 2,300,000 
Be cha ceaxceesevsiees. 4,300,000 9,900,000 
Property tax i... —- 7,500,000 
‘| 12,100,000 24 121,700,000 33 79 — 
Taxes on Luxuries— 
irits, British and 
Sp ‘ 7,600,000 18,600,000 
foreign ..........4. 
Malt NAN (ae 5,300,000 47,500,000 
(Oo ee 1,700,000 1,700,000 
PE CMUGASESS Rafasdecndopeateos-- 3,500,000 4,000,000 
BRNCOR wecsicssevucesdares. F 00,000 1,900,000 
19,000,000 88 | 36,700,000 55 93 — 
Taxes on Necessaries— 
PED ay sas Sai teaty os hts: 5,300,000 3,300,000 
Be eo rcancceteoeoses 3;900,000 3)200,000 
tie GARE... Lis 900,000 200,000 
BRT ba eec sits). «Sap pecs fr» 600,000 _ 
Other | imported babies 600,000 
articles.....:.......... 53000; een 
_ Other excise duties 3,500,000 . 
19,200,000 38 7,900,000 12 --- 58 


50,300,000} 100 } 66,300,000} 100 32 — 


No better evidence could be offered of the salutary effect of the 
changes in our financial system inaugurated by Sir Robert Peel, and 
still more extended by Mr. Gladstone, and by every succeeding 
minister of finance within the last thirty years, than the fact that, 
whereas in 1842 38 per cent. of the taxes pressed on the necessaries 
of life, now only 12 per cent. comes from that source; and that, with 
all the increase in the taxes affecting wealth, fn Bast y, and luxuries, 
these are growing part passu at an enormous ratio. 


VIIL.—The Income Tax a Two-Fold Tax on Property and Income. 


It is important to realise that the income tax is a property tax 
as well as an income tax. The annual value of lands and houses is 
charged side by side with the income from industry and labour. On 
the one side it is an addition to.the land and house taxes; on the 
other, it is a distinct branch of taxation pressing on the great industrial 
population. As originally imposed by Mr. Pitt, the Act did not put 
a duty upon property, but imposed additional duties of assessed 
taxes, regulated by the amount of income which the person charged 
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possessed. In 18038, the present system of charging incomes upon 
all property and profits at their first source was introduced, and the 
return of the whole income previously required was abandoned, and 
the same principle was adopted by Sir Robert Peel in reimposing 
the tax in 1842. During the ten years from 1862 to 1871, the 
average amount of income tax assessed under the different schedules 
has been as follows :— 


Schedules. Average Amount. Per Cent. 
£ 

Poin POUT LANG Gil scierueaee tector 3,420,000 4I 
B. » occupation of land 417,000 5 
C. vp) GVidends ¢:.d0;.geeche: 801,000 10 
D Fan AMULET Yl oe chas lees sone 3,104,000 38 
AD) see, TOOMEICE S sepicsue te enrers 517,000 6 

8,259,000 100 


Mr. Hubbard classified the two classes of incomes upon which 
the income tax is levied as spontaneous and industrial. Incomes 
from land, mines, quarries, ironworks, and public funds consti- 
tuting the spontaneous, classed under Schedules A and ©, produced 
4,200,000/. Incomes from occupation of land, industry, and salaries 
under Schedules B, D, and EH, constituting the industrial, produced 
4,000,000/, In other words, one-half of the income tax is levied 
on incomes of permanent character, and another half on incomes 
uncertain and temporary; one-half on property which is apparent 
and the income from which cannot be evaded, and one-half on 
income not visible and liable to no detection. Let us preserve the 
one and sacrifice the other. ‘That is the simplest mode of dealing 
with the question. 


; IX.—The Property Taz. 

It cannot be said that the taxation of real property in the 
United Kingdom is higher than in any other country, but it is 
more complicated and vexatious. Mr. Goschen, in his ‘‘ Report on 
‘* Local Taxation,” pp. 170 and 171, compares the taxation of real 
property in Britain, France, and Belgium as follows :— 


Annual Value _ Amount of Rate per £ 
Countries. Year. ) Taxation on Real , of 
Real Property. Property. Taxation. 
£ £ £,. ee 
United Kingdom ....) 1868-69 | 175,516,000 26,546,000 3 +4 
Pyar cele hj otescdt essen 67 160,000,000 23,528,000 2 11¢ 
Belgie. ...cr..hedoevetes ’69 11,400,000 2,056,000 3 9k 
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The proportion of imperial taxation bearing on real property is 
decidedly less in the United Kingdom than in any other country. 
According to Mr. Goschen’s Report, p. 39, it is as follows :— 


Percentage Percentage 
of Imperial Taxes of Imperial Taxes 
on not on 
Real Property. Real Property. 
United Kingdom ........ 10°52 89°48 
BMABEDO tthe Galiiehticdouts sedans 11°88 88°12 
TREN 8 cas creuldhce danas aeos 15°35 84°65 
BETTING NE tsesvestesiessnseas sc >A tab 78°09 
PURLEY SY chivisdes sotecscomtens 26°10 73°90 
CELE EE Re orl 29°31 70°69 
BAI GEUDY eves scerckssscs senders: 36°82 63°18 
PUTO SEY oscaderetiecvescty ss. 38°69 61°31 


In 1868-69 the proportion of imperial taxation on real property in 
the United Kingdom, as shown in Mr. Goschen’s “ Report,” p. 133, 
was actually less than in 1826 :— 


Percentage Percentage of 
of Imperial Taxes on Imperial Taxes not on 

Real Property. Real Property. 
OU soleietvstd cnteeesss 10°98 89°01 
PAD ocnsicristustintivides 13°95 87°25 
DE eh cas rsches aes 10°99 89°01 
FORO hia cdcdeaest 13°29 86°71 
GB 69 iccesivsadees 10°52 89°48 


It is only when we add the local and imperial taxation together, 
that the proportion on the real becomes somewhat larger, but even 
then it is less in this country than in Belgium, as will be seen from 
the following :— 


Percentage Percentage 
of Local and Imperial of Local and Imperial 
Taxes on Taxes not 
Real Property. on Real Property. 

BULA ire a cayin ta eocsoncassa> 17°28 82°72 
RR ciscas: ores 20°16 79°84: 
RIEU idectcetsthvalie 27°93 72°07 
United Kingdom .... ana 69°58 
PICUITO 2 2152. ion soy sie $1 10% 68°08 


The leading taxes on real property for imperial purposes are the 
taxes on land and houses, besides a portion of the probate and 
succession duties, and a portion of the stamp duties on deeds. 

The land tax, which in the year ended 31st March, 1872, pro- 
duced. 1,096,000/., is levied in the most unsystematic manner. It is, 
in fact, a bare relic of an impost long ago effete. Better far to 
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double the facilities for its complete redemption and have done with 
it, than to continue it as it is. But land is, moreover, taxed for 
income tax under Schedule A, in the sum of 65,000,000/., whilst 
houses are taxed for the assessed value: of 87,700,000/. to income 
tax, and to the amount of 41,400,000/. to the inhabited house duty. 
There is much anomaly in the different methods of assessment for 
local and imperial purposes. Whilst for local purposes allowance 
is made for repair and other expenses, for imperial, the gross annual 
value is taken. Would it not be better to abolish this anomaly P 
Levy the tax on the value of property as ascertained by the sur- 
veyors for the purposes of local taxation, and allow the same deduc- 
tion in the value for imperial purposes as is made for local purposes, 
and substantial justice will be done to all owners of property. What 
I would propose, therefore, is the limitation of the present income tax 
to land and other real property, including within its range all lands, 
tenements, railways, canals, mines, quarries, now charged under 
Schedules A and D, making proper deduction for repairs, &c., in 
the same manner as for local purposes. Deducting from the 
194,000,000/. the assessed amount of such property 16 per cent., the 
taxable amount would be 163,000,000l., which, at 3d. in the pound, 
would give a revenue of about 2;000,000/. instead of 2,450,0001. 
The other portion of the income tax on spontaneous ‘revenue is 
the tax on dividends from public funds, consisting of 22,000,000/. 
interest on funded debt, 4,500,000/. interest on unfunded debt, less 
the amount held by charities now untaxed, and. 11,500,000/. from 
dividends on foreign securities, the whole amount on which income 
tax was levied having been 38,000,000/.* It is essentially unjust to 
place the interest of funded debt on a par with annuities for a 
number of years, and now*that the legislature has sanctioned the 
method of reducing the national debt as much as possible, by the 
conversion of permanent into terminable annuities, it is the more 
necessary that the taxation upon both should be equally balanced. 
The soundest mode of taxing this kind of property is to take the 
capital of the one and the capitalised value of the other, as given in ~ 
the ‘‘ Statistical Abstract,” as a basis for taxation. In 1872 the 
* The value of property assessed to income tax under Schedule C for dividends 


arising from British, Indian, Colonial, and Foreign stocks for the year ended 5th 
day of April, 1873, is as follows :— | 


Bish 
ES PRCLBIY aol scice ess vnsteces ton teeetor eeeeeene eee 21,160,000 
THULIN. cyscereacssonterssctaver rian teet Rea OnE 7,032,000 
Goloniah: j- sieges canis omosi}e sazcteycacentrty eee gy ath 284.0,000 
BOOTING i. sors banirigweryss tang here eee 9,341,000 
49,3 73,000 
a ae ad 


The particulars distinguishing the amount assessed on dividends were obtained by a 
return kindly moved by Mr. McArthur by desire of the author. 
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funded debt amounted to. 727,000,000/., the annuities for years 
53,000,000/., the unfunded 5,000,000/., total 785,000,c00/. ‘Ten 
shillings per 1,000/. on the total capital would give a sum nearly 
equal to the amount now got from Schedule ©. There is no means, 
I fear, of capitalising the value of foreign securities, but it would 
be safe to take the annual revenue at ten yeas purchase, or 
100,000,000/, in all. 


X.—The Tax on Income. 


All the other portions of the income tax should, in my opinion, 
be abolished. The farmers should be relieved of their tax on the 
occupation of land. ‘The civil service servants of their tax on 
salaries and pensions, and the great body of persons charged under 
the generic Schedule D should also be liberated from the burden of 
making a declaration of their income and of being taxed thereon. 
Doubtless it is disappointing, after many years’ endeavour, to have 

to relinguish the attempt to tax industrial incomes, and we might 
have expected that, with the increase’ of intelligence and the 
strengthening of confidence in the public administration, means 
might have been found to render even the income tax not only 
possible, but popular. But it is not so, and moral and financial 
considerations suggest its total abolition.. Whatever may be said in 
fayour of taxing industrial income, the objections against the 
impost are fatal to its success.. Its unpopularity, its uncertainty, 
and its injustice, are a sufficient barrier to the general acceptance 
of the tax as a permanent branch of the revenue, and it is wise to 
accept the irrevocable judgment formed of the tax long ago on this 
subject by the public at large, and the dicta more recently pro- 
nounced against it by one of the highest authorities in finance, the 
Right Hon. W. H, Gladstone. It may be objected that if the 
income tax is to be abolished on industrial incomes, it must also 
be abolished on incomes from land and the funds. But there is 
no solidarity of interests between the various portions of the tax. 
Hach stands by itself. And there is this wide difference between the 
one portion and the other, that whilst in the one case we tax property 
in land and houses, and property in the funds which is as secure as 
land, at least so far as it refers to the funded debt of the United 
Kingdom, in the other case the tax rests on profits and salaries 
uncertain in themselves, and constantly varying in amount. How 
far it is advisable to tax the public funds, and whether or not such a 
tax is liable to the charge of repudiation, it is a grave question worthy 
of serious consideration, on which I do not venture to offer an opinion, 
but certainly it is a poor defence to urge that the tax forms part of 
a@ general income tax. Should the range of the property tax be 
narrowed in the way indicated, the loss to the revenue will be con- 
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siderable, and a substitute must be found for it of a character some- 
what similar, and affecting as nearly as possible the same classes of 
the community. 


XI.—The Inhabited House Duty. 


A house tax,” said John Stuart Mill, “if justly proportioned 
‘* to the value of the house, is one of the fairest and most unobjec- 
* tionable of all taxes. No part of a person’s expenditure is a 
‘* better criterion of his means or bears on the whole more nearly 
‘* the same proportion to them. A house tax is a fairer approach to 
*‘ a fair income tax than a direct assessment on income can easily 
*‘ be, having the great advantage that it makes spontaneously all 
‘the allowances which it is so difficult to make, and so imprac- 
** ticable to make exactly, in assessing an income tax, for if what a 
“‘ person pays in house rent is a test of anything, it is a test not of 
‘‘ what he possesses but of what he thinks he can afford to spend.” 
A house tax, in one form or another, has been in existence ever 
since 1696. Before 1825 the tax was imposed upon all houses of 
the yearly rent of 5/. and upwards; from 1825 to 1834 the rates 
were as follows :—A. house of the yearly rent of 1o/. and under 20. 
paid 1s. 6d. in the pound; of 20l. and under 4ol., 2s. 3d., and of 
40l. and upwards 2s. 1od. in the pound. From 1835 to 1850 the 
tax was repealed, but in 1851 it was reimposed on all houses and 
shops of 20/, a-year rent and upwards, at the rate of 6d. in the 
pound on houses occupied for purposes of trade and od. in the 
pound on houses occupied in any other manner. The revenue from 
the inhabited house tax is not great. In 1852 it produced about 
700,000/., and in the year 1872 it gave 1,300,000/., in consequence 
of the expansion of house property within the last twenty years. 
But there is still room for improvement, and the proposal I would 
make is to reconstruct the present inhabited house duty, by impos- 
ing the tax on all houses of tol. and upwards, instead of 20/. as at 
present, by graduating the tax according to the rental, by deducting 
from it one-sixth, or 16 per cent. of the value, for repairs, &c., and 
by equalising the tax on houses inhabited and used for trade or 
otherwise, as follows :— 


House Rent. Rate. 
£ aed: 
TO and Woders Bo \elaeasWecousheegecaeee - 6in the pound. 
20 ‘ BO caiosasn oe aeeener nae ms I - Pe ; 
50 7 LOQ cscatstateea pear t.6 a 
LOCANG TP Wards © \icc.cgertaraeeeaenee 2 - ay 


Taking as a basis the value of houses from 10/. to 20/., as given in 
the census of 1871 for England and Wales, and the value of houses 
20/, and upwards, a8 given in a recent return embodied in the 
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eighth volume of the “ Miscellaneous Statistics,” the revenue of the 
house duty so levied may be estimated as follows :— 


Number of Annual Value | Rate of Duty | Estimated Amount 
Rental. of in of 
Houses. Houses. the Pound. Revenue. 
£ £ £ $.- a} £ 
1,397,000 10 and under 20 | 21,000,000 - 6 525,000 
563,000 20 a 50 | 21,000,000 1l-- T,050,000 
163,000 50 - 100 | 12,000,000 16 900,000 
70,800 | 100 and upwards...) 18,000,000 2 - 1,800,000 
2,193,800 72,000,000 _ 4,275,000 


Deducting 16 per cent. the total amount may be 3,600,000. 

The merit of the house tax, in preference to any other tax, is 
that its burden is spread over a large number of persons, that on 
the whole it is equitable and, above all, certain. As a general rule, 
the rent of the house constitutes about 10 or 12 per cent. of a 
person’s income, that is, that a person with 400/. a-year generally 
lives in a house of 50/. rent. What effect will the additional house 
duty (for we must deduct the present rate of gd. in the pound) 
have upon persons of moderate incomes? Let this table answer. 


Income Tax at Extra House 
Income. 3d. in House Rent. Duty Amount of Tax. 
the Pound. in the Pound. 


The comparison thus appears favourable, especially to smaller 
incomes. There may certainly be found cases where a prosperous 
business-man, earning 10,000/. a-year, may live in a house rented at 
not more than 500/. a-year, and a widow lady, earning but a small 
pittance for her livelihood, may live in a house to let for lodgings 
at 50. or 7ol. a-year. But cases like these are happily the 
exception, and not the rule. Much may be said in favour of a 
uniform additional house tax instead of the proposed graduated rate, 
It would be simpler, it would be more in accord with the general 
method of taxation, it would not act as a premium on inferior house 
building. If it be so preferred, the same amount of house property, 
at a rate of 1s. 3d. in the pound, would produce about 3,600,d001., 
and, if extended to Ireland in the same manner as the income tax is 
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now extended, the produce would probably exceed 4,000,000]. There 
would be considerable advantage in abolishing the imhabited house 
duty as a separate tax, with a view of getting rid of the difficulty of 
defining what is inhabited, and what is not, and of incorporating 
the amount with the income tax. Such a change, however, would 
have direct bearings on the incidence of taxation, since whilst the 
income tax is levied on the owner, the inhabited house duty is levied 
on the occupier, a difference which some causes the half at least of 
the duty to fall directly upon industry. It may be objected that the 
substitution ofan additional house tax for the portion of the income 
tax bearing more directly on industry, whilst hghtening the burden 
of trade will further aggravate the burden on real property. But 
even with this addition, the relative amount of taxation, including 
both imperial and local, will stand in the proportion of 30 per cent. 
on real property, and 70 per cent. not on real property. Moreover, 
a large portion of the land and house tax now presses on industry, 
not only in consequence of the incidence of taxation, which causes 
it to fall partly on the occupier, but also from the change of the 
personnel in the ownership in land and houses in operation from 
land and honse owners as a distinct class to merchants and bankers, 
freeholders and building societies, who own considerable amount of 
real property. 


XII1.—General Results. 


The general results of the reforms I ventured to suggest in the 
incomes and property tax and the inhabited house duty may be 
estimated as follows :-— 


Present Income. 


Gross Amount Rate in the Probable Amount 
Schedule. of 0 
Property. Pound. Revenue in 1873-74. 
£ d. £& 
A. From lands, tenements ............ 154,000,000 3 
: : ‘ 2,420,000 
D. », mines, railways, quar i arco ooo) 3 
TIO i aencctos See 
B. » occupation of land........ 59,000,000 Ie 366,000 
C. », annuities, funds ............ 39,000,000 3 
D. Be WS EY ys ol aces tee 163,000,000 3 2,870,000 
E. », Salaries, pensions............ 28,000,000 3 
Income and property tax ........ — —_ 5,656,000 
Inhabited house duty ............ -—-- | — 1,300,000 
_ mt 6,956,000 
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Suggested Plan of Revenue. 


apeeaine Amornt Rate in the Probable Amount 
0 of 


Revenue. Pound. Revenue. 

£ | | £ 
Lands, houses, mines, quarries........ 165,000,000 3d. 2,000,000 
_ Annuities, dividends, British ........ 785,000,000 |10s. pr. 1,0002. 392,000 
ra Foreign........ 100,000,000 — 50,000 
Inhabited house duty _ ...,............... 60,000,000 ls. 3d. 3,700,000 
—_ — 6,142,000 


The immediate subject before the Society this evening is the income 
tax. Shall it become a permanent source of revenue, or not? Ifthe 
answer be in the affirmative, the further question is, how far shall it 
extend ? Shall it be levied upon both the spontaneous or industrial 
incomes, or upon the spontaneous only? If it should be levied on 
both descriptions of property and income as at present, shall it be 
levied on the present method of regarding all incomes alike, or on 
the plan of calculating the real character of each description of 
income ? And if industrial incomes are to be taxed, shall this tax 
be levied on small iticomes of 100/. and upwards, subject to deduc- 
tions, or upon incomes of only 300/. or 5oo/. and upwards? My own 

impression is adverse to the maintenance of the income tax on any- 
thing but spontaneous incomes. The whole question, however, is 
before the country, and will receive careful consideration. The 
prospects of the revenue are somewhat perplexing. A free breakfast 
table, involving the loss of the present revenue from sugar, tea and 
coffee, in the amount of upwards of 6,000,000/. is earnestly sought for, 
and will have to be conceded since the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has already taken off the sugar duties. The farmers are clamorous 
for a reduction of the malt tax, now producing some 8,000,000/. 
a-year. And there is manifest danger in making so large a portion 
of the national revenue dependent on the consumption of spirits. 
Nor can we say that there is any scientific method in the system of 
taxation, or more than a very general approximation to a fair distri- 
bution of taxes. Few, I think, are prepared to urge the entire 
change of the present system for one single direct tax affecting 
every individual, either in the shape of a poll tax or of a universal 
income tax. A mixed system of direct and indirect taxes, if not 
the most economical, is at least more popular, and on the whole more 
expedient. Without going further than is necessary for our present 
purpose, | am convinced that the wisest policy to be pursued 

N 2 
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would be to maintain and rather increase the present amount of 
direct taxation in a manner calculated to cover as large an area as 
possible, including some section at least of the labouring population ; 
to keep an even balance in case of any remission as regards the 
incidence of taxation on the middle and higher, as well as on the 
working classes; and above all to use any surplus from year to year 
for the purpose of making further conversions of the permanent 
debt for terminable annuities. 
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Taste I.—Gross Receipts at the Exchequer from Taxes, 1841-73. 
[0007s omitted.] ; 


Per- Per- 

centages Total centages 

Year Ended. | Customs. | Excise. | Stamps.} Taxes, | Income thik ‘tetas ee raetitte 
Tax. Taxation. to into the Tax 

Total | Exchequer4e to Total 

Taxation. Revenue. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 

Ryser 23,387, | 14,871, | 7,353, | 4,164, °— | 49,775,] — | 51,685, — 
(0 ae Ene 23,493, | 14,762, | 7,319,|4,712,| — | 50,286, — 52,228, — 
| eee 22,594, | 18,592, | 7,158, | 4,508, 580,]| 48,432, — Aisle?) ay 
| 22,609, | 18,955, | 7,122,| 4,398,| 5,340,] 53,424, 10 56,806, 9 
"AB. Sebo. 24,085, | 14,379, | 7,334,|4,481,| 5,345, | 55,574, 9 58,303, 9 
27 hea 21,802, | 14,648, | 7,886, | 4,435,| «,190,] 53,962, 9 | 67,556, 9 
eee 22,185, | 15,023, | 7,680, | 4,487,| 5,543,} 54,918, 10 58,294, 9 
PS iia. 21,674, | 18,904, | 7,704, | 4,549,| 5,604,) 53,375, 10 56,135, 10 
5 1 fee Sea 22,645, | 15,171, | 6,812, | 4,526,| 5,496,] 54,650, 10 58,159, 9 
TRHOU2...). 22,264, | 14,965, | 7,025, | 4,512,| 5,559,| 54,325, 10 57,576, 10 
flee 22,041, | 15,278, | 6,725, | 4,567, | 5,524,] 54,135, 10 B51 95 10 
a) Rete 22,219, | 15,378, | 6,546,| 3,790, | 5,439,| 53,369, | 10 | 56,772, 10 
Ss hte? 22,137, | 15,746, | 6,919, | 3,568, | 5,654,] 54,024, 10 Brno, 10 
im Re Goer 22,506, | 16,303, | 7,148, | 3,339,| 5,732,] 55,028, 10 59,097, fe) 
“pers 21,630, | 16,883, | 7,109, | 3,179, | 10,642,| 59,443, | 17 | 62,969, | 16 
ee 23,241, | 17,491, | 7,091, | 3,119, | 15,070, ] 66,012, 22 70,344, 21 
Benoa... 23,532, | 18,338, | 7,389, | 3,136, | 16,089,] 68,484, | 23 | 72,893, 22 
ri eee 23,109, | 17,825, | 7,416, | 3,154, | 11,586, | 60,090, 18 68,001, 17 
27 Reece See 24,118, | 17,902, | 8,006, | 3,162,| 6,683,| 59,871, | 11 | 65,623, 10 
BiS60; 03. 24,461, | 20,861, | 8,043,|3,282,| 9,596,] 65,698, ] 14 | 71,205,] 13 
La} Sone EG 23,306, | 19,435, | 8,348, | 3,127, | 10,924,} 65,140, 16 70,388, 17 
Mas. 23,674, | 18,3832, | 8,591, | 3,160, | 10,365,] 64,122, 16 69,868, ee 
Oat ones 24,034, | 17,155, | 8,994, | 3,150, | 10,567, } 63,900, 16 70,604, 13 
Ee Me RY 23,232, | 18,207, | 9,317, | 3,218,| 9,084, ] 63,058, 1g, |¢470,209, 13 
Bone i&:. 223572, | 19,558, | 9,530, | 3,292, | 7,958,] 62,910, 12 40,314, II 
fa 21,276, | 19,788, | 9,560, | 3,850,| 6,390,| 60,364, | 10 | 67,812, 9 
te ae 22,303, | 20,670, | 9,420, | 3,468, | 5,400,| 61,561, 9 | 69,434, 8 
Be ig 22,650, | 20,162, | 9,541,|3,009,| 6,177,] 62,039, 9 69,600, 9 
1 rs 22,424, | 20,462, | 9,218,|3,494,| 8,618,] 64,216, 13 T2584 ite) 
BS POL adds 21,529, | 21,763, | 9,248, | 4,000, | 10,044, | 67,084, 14 75,4345 13 
of ed 20,191, | 22,788, | 9,007, | 2,725,| 6,350,] 61,061, 10 69,9455 9 
Pea oe, 20,326, | 23,326, | 9,772,| 2,330,} 9,084,} 64,838, 14, 74,708, 12 


PERS Ree 21,033, | 25,785, | 9,947, | 2,337,| 7,500,} 67,602, yy 76,608, 10 
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60 
61 
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63 
64 
"65 | 


1866 
67 
1868 >) 
69 | 
"70 t 
my | 
79 
73 J 


....| Sir Robert Peel 
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TasLe Il.—Budget Estimates and Actual Realisations. 


Chancellors 
of the Exchequer. 


[000’s omitted.] 
Estimated. 


Surplus. | Deficiency. 


Viscount Althorpe 


T. Spring Rice ........ 


HD. Beaxirie cote: sses 


H. Goulbourn 


Oeeeceee 


Sir Charles Wood 


Benjamin Disraeli . 


W. E. Gladstone .... 


G. C. Lewis 


Pe eeereeeres 


.| Benjamin Disraeli . 


W. E. Gladstone .... 


Benjamin Disraeli 


Robert Lowe 


eeeee 


£ £ 
3,013; Ee 
2,130, ay 
492, fe A 
773> Pa; 
Pets 16, —_ 
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Tas.e ITI.—Gross Annual Value of Property Assessed to Income Tax, 
1843-72. 


[000’s omitted.] 


Year Great Britain. 
Ended 
_ 5th April A. B. C. D. E. Total. . 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1843 ....| 95,284, 46,769, 27,909, 71,330, 9,718, 251,013, 
"4A ....) 94,517, 45,661, 27,340, 65,028, 11,282, 243,829, 


*45 ....1 95,800, 46,328, 26,501, 65,095, 11,071, 244,297, 
"46 ..... 98,458, 47,170, 25,585, 710,292, 11,454, 252,971, 
"47 ....| 99,667, | 46,649, | 26,005, | 70,576, | 11,723, | 254,621, 
*A8 ....) 101,444, 46,718, 26,132, 70,191, 11,926, 256,413, 
749 ....| 105,252, 48,164, 26,446, 67,061, 12,289, 259,214, 


1850....| 105,024, | 48,102, | 26,310, | 64,933, | 11,759, | 266,131, 
51... 105,529, | 48,016, | 26,435, | 65,717, | 11,693, | 254,392, 
*52...., 105,839, 46,681, 26,351, 69,078, 11,540, 259,490, 
384.1. 207,201, 46,656, 26,797, 70,038, 11,680, 260,375, 
154.) 9011,222,' | “46,843, 26,833, 88,401, 13,584, 286,885, 


United Kingdom. 


1855 ....) 124,871, 49,396, 27,326, 91,280, 15,264, 308,139, 
°656.....| 126,528, 49,537, 25,778, 88,201, 17,326, 307,421, 
57 ....| 128,099, 49,701, 28,344, 89,198, YW pyARA 313,056, 
°b8 ....| 136,614, 51,835, 29,515, 90,8 39, 18,333; 324,139, 
59 ...., 137,667, 51,699, 29,346, 90,365, 19,048, 328,127, 


1860 ....| 188,950, 2,003, | 29,701, 955439, 19,094, 335,188, 
61 ....| 111,663, 52,102, 27,480, 945740, 19,666, 335,654, 
62...) 148,651, 545301, 29,083, 99,373, 20,335, Pee ZAR, 
*63 ....| 150,102, 54,301, 30,652, | 103,120, 20,965, 399,142, 
64...) 151,942, 54,344, 31,528, | 112,240, 21,046, || 371,102, 
’65 ....| 161,397, 56,180, 32,044, 124,075, 22,180, 395,828, 
66 ....| 165,615, 56,234, 38,070, | 134,439, 23,745, 413,105, 
67 .....| 186,867, 56,434, 33,640, | 173,088, 23,741, 423,773, 
68 .....| 143,071, | 57,806, | 38,689, | 171,848, | 28,953, | 430,368, 
69 ....| 144,876, 57,960, 34,790, | 173,054, 24,122, 434,803, 


1870...) 146,526, 58,007, 35,700, 178,378, 26,301, 444,914, 
°71..... 152,463, 59,124, 38,118, 189,024, 26,863, 465,594, 
*72*....1 {158;863, 59,196, 38,646, | 202,905, 27,763, |2' 482,343, 


SS SS St 
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TapLe LV.—Amount of Income Tax Assessed under the Several Schedules, 
; 1843-72. 
[000’s omitted.] 


Great Britain. é 
Date. Amount. 
A B C D E. Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1843....)) (| 2,500, | 334, 812, | 1,681, 278, | 5,608, 
"4A... | 2,471, | 328, | 795, | 1,581, | 327, | 5,504, 
45...) | 7d.in the £ on | | 2,486, | 323, | 767, | 1,578, | 319, | 5,476, 
PaGion ls facil 2,587, | 332, | 744, | 1,717, |, 380, | 5,711, 
*alz,f| MOOMes OF 50" |-1'2,604, | 324, |. 756, | 1,768) eeeer nena 
48...) pand upwards; + Bee 322, hie I, 16a st 5,834, 
"AQ... ° ° ] d 32, d I, by ) 97 3; 
150, | | Gzeab Britain | | 5797 | 326, | 766, atege. 338, pa 
a ee only 2,725, 3 20, » 769, 1,605, 332, 557545 
ao al 2,767, | 310, | 767, | 1,668, | 381, | 5,845, 
°58....| J (| 2,782, | 305, | 749, | 1,699, | 3833, | 5,869, 


United Kingdom. 


( 4d. in the & 
on t50l. and up- | 
wards; 5d. from t 
10o0ol. to 1501. 
Great Britain | 

Land Treland y! 


1854... 3,311, | 406, 799, | 2,236, 379, |. 7,138, 


’5D....| 1s. 2d. and 1od.,, | 6,716. | 805, | 1,527, | 4,488, 819, | 14,358, 
*6B..| 1s, gd. Sf 1 thds 3° } TTD 928, (EL 1G, 4 eee 3; 968, | 16,447, 
sy fees . 7,836, | 920, | 1,889, | 5,171, | 1,074, | 16,892, 
*58....|. 7d. to 5d. » | 3,703, | 446, 869, | 2,392, 502, | 7,905, 
659. 5d. +f |°2,662,4 322, 611, | 1,769, 383, Cryden 

1860....|. od. to 63d. 3 | 49816,. | S73 vel L131 ee eee 712, | 10,463, 
'61....| 10d. ,, Wd. yy | 3,472,.1 639, | R44) sepa 758,45) Wynne 
62. gd. ,, 6d. 9 | 0198 6675-4 LOO RT eeaes 708, | 10,990, 
63.. 9 | -D;219; "| 602,44 L149] eae 733, | 11,248, 

Ad. saQTia 100. : 
64... baie a 4,109, | 471, 919, |.2,923; 573, | 9,001, 
comes under 2001 

1865.. 5d. i. see:] 8,400,271, 429; S0L | 37eu 511, 1 Gaees 
’66.. 4d. 55 iA RODS, 12834 551, | 2,002, 358, | 5,763, 
"G7 fed ae a false Tso)? 283; 560, | 2,636, 361, | 5,928, 
"OB 2.1. Sd. oh tcl 2, (O4Ggh 273 701, |oa53583 458, | 7,641, 
69. 6d. “3 .| 3,836, | 446, 869, | 4,039, 552, 9,244, 

1870....| sd. p. | 2,805, | 366, | 743, | 3,465, | 508,| 7,884; 
Ee Be fe vx} DOO) A ee 1G, 635, | 2,935; 411, | 6,658, 
79.1 6 £& at a os ae ie: 
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|. 3007. 
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Taste V.—A mount of Real Property Assessed. 
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ercentage Increase 
1862. 1871. 5 and Decrease. 
£& £ 
MTG eh 550-005-5002 60,305,000 65,381,000 + 841 
Vig ae 61,924,000 86,412,000 + 39°54 
NRT alee occ ed coves cases: 4,436,000 5,892,000 + 32°82 
TEOU WOLKE). chissn.........4. 1,079,000 2,701.000 +150°0 
PEMA WAVE 5.20. 550 005. -500000. 14,814,000 21,956,000 + 48°21 
eee 961,000 775,000 — 19°67 
BPRS WOEES:  Weevysicis..-+00- 1,317,000 2,605,000 + 97°79 
BELA a Ai foiesene. sce. s- 440,000 719,000 + 63°40 
Salt and alum works, 
docks, drain level, } 24.22,000 2,774,000 + 14°53 
OS) 2) ef 
OGL Poss odes os0.0s 147,698,000 189,215,000 + 28°16 


TaBLE VI.—Number of Persons and Amount of Profits Charged to 
Income Tax under Schedule D, 1862 and 1872. 


1862. 1872. 
Number Amount of Number Amount of 
Incomes. of Changed: of caret 
Persons Charged. [000’s omitted.] Persons Charged. [000’s omitted.] 
£ nif 
Under tool. a-year ........ 20,025 1,267, 229,206 Lt,079, 
180l. and under 200/.| 188,579 Pier e 82,770 10,635, 
2001. 3001, 39,483 8,728, 63,547 14,136, 
3001. “a 400l. 18,154 5,829, 27,164 8,713, 
4001. 5001. 8,968 357495 13,699 Ee fede 
5001. AS 600l. 6,820 hey ft 10,598 55451, 
600. i 4ool, 3,884. 24395; 6,267 2 Be 
7001, 45 800. 2,458 Ure: 3,843 25799, 
80ol, s gool. 2,186 E785) 3,430 2,803, 
gool. Ss 1,000. 936 868, 1,481 1,387, 
1,000. 3 2,0001. 6,410 8,234, 10,105 1259373 
2,000. yi 3,0001. 1,965 45530, 3,113 47,106, 
3,0001, e 4,0001. $91 eee 1,521 4;975, 
4,0001. ‘i 5,0001. 507 2,209, 854 3,686, 
5,0001. Were LO,00%, |. 997 6,661, 1,566 10,367, 
10,0001. ai £10) BO,0008, 627 THSET 875 15,276, 
50,000l. and upwards .... 69 5,982, 70 5,810, 
1 a ES 303,059 93,691, 460,109 tee Mee ye 
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Discussion on PRoFressor Levi’s PAPER. 


Mr. F. P. Ferxiows considered Professor Levi’s paper a very valuable one, and 
that the suggestions contained in it were well worthy of very serious consideration. 
He must first of all, however, call Professor Levi’s attention to a point in the 
statistics which he thought it would be well to make a note of and correct. In 
the year ending 31st March, 1842, the total revenue is stated to be a little over 
52,000,000/., and in the year ending 31st March, 1873, the gross revenue is stated 
to be 76,000,000/., and conclusions were drawn from these figures. He would 
point out, however, that these figures, though correct as taken from the accounts, 
did not represent the real facts. He (Mr. Fellows) read a paper last year before 
the British Association at Bradford, in which he went minutely into the taxation 
and the national debt, year by year, from the revolution of 1688, and he then went 
into the accuracy of the figures. In 1854 an Act was passed by which the revenue 
departments, the Customs, the Excise, and the Post Office, had to pay into the 
Exchequer all the sums they received. The Admiralty and the War Office had 
also to bring in receipts which they received from certain sources, amounting to 
upwards of a million. Previous to this Act these revenue departments only paid 
in what might be called their net earnings, consequently the income of the country, 
as given before 1854 under that system, would be very much less than under the 
present system. If the accounts for the last three or four years were looked into, 
it would be found that the expenses of the Customs, the Excise, and the Post Office, 
and certain extra receipts of the Admiralty and War Office—the sums which would 
not have gone into the Exchequer under the old system—would amount to about 
8,000,000/.; so that the 76,000,000/. should be taken in the same way in which 
the 52,000,000/. and all sums previous to 1854 were reckoned. Of course this 
8,000,0co0/. would gradually decrease every year down to 1854, until in that year 
it would be reduced to about 6,000,000/., simply because the revenue and expenses 
were growing. Adopting the same descending scale, these expenses in 1842 would 
be about 5,000,000. Instead, therefore, of the sum of 52,000,000/.—taking the 
above calculation as correct—under the old system it would be 52,000,000/., under 
that system, as compared with 68,000,0001.; or, taking the present system, it 
would be about 76,600,coo/., as compared with 57,000,000/. He had observed 
that very often even members of parliament and leading papers quoted the figures, 
and said, ‘‘ How very greatly our expenditure has increased ;”’ but they forgot that 
the way in which the accounts were made up really made a difference of 8,000,000. 
Hence the deductions that Professor Levi made, as: the cost per head would also 
have to be modified in a similar manner. He (Mr. Fellows) thought that the 
method adopted by the late Government—and which has been adopted for many 
years—in reckoning the income of the country, was a very correct one. Although 
the present state of things might justify the anticipation that the revenue would 
continue to increase year by year as it had increased; still he did not think it 
prudent and safe that Government should consider that the revenue would always 
increase as rapidly as it had for some time past. Although there had been a very 
great increase of trade during the past five or six years, it was a question whether, 
during the forthcoming years it would increase in the same ratio. Hitherto the 
difference between estimated income and real income had gone to the reduction of 
the national debt, which he thought was a very good plan. It was simply because 
the income of each forthcoming year had been taken as that of the past, that the 
late Government had been enabled to pay off so much of the national debt. 


Mr. J. G. Hupearp, M.P., said he agreed with Professor Levi in his remarks, 
that nothing like a scientific method could be found in the system of present 
taxation. It was the recollection of that fact which ought to make one very 
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anxious at the present juncture to. investigate the items of our taxation, and to see 
whether something like a scientific system could not be introduced. He could not 
but think that the taxes now imposed were nothing but the residuum of taxes 
imposed under different exigencies, and remaining after one or other tax had been 
struck off to meet the popular call of the moment, or a peculiarly favourable posi- 
tion of the national finances. Professor Levi had given an exceedingly interesting 
and veracious account of the operation and conditions of the income tax, and he 
had also, with great fidelity, represented what were the main features of the 
adjustment recommended by him (Mr. Hubbard) several years ago to the House of 
Commons. That he did not succeed was a matter to which he should allude pre- 
sently ; but he should first of all take the vantage ground of assuming that Pro- 
’ fessor Levi believed that the Government could not properly do without the income 
tax. Most articles of primary necessity were now relieved from taxation, and he 
thought it was a very serious consideration that so large a sum as 20,000,000/. 
was levied simply upon the vicious indulgences of the people. He did not think 
that ‘was a very satisfactory basis for the taxation of a great country like this. 
An advance in civilisation and more refined taste should induce the people to 
restrict their indulgence in drinking brandy and gin and rum, and in smoking 
tobacco. If such should be the case, what would the Government have to rely 
upon? Clearly, to his mind,a tax upon income should be maintained. It was 
not possible in this country, with its very great responsibilities, to confine its 
sources of revenue to those duties and taxes which exist apart from the income tax. 
Professor Levi so far admitted that proposition that he proposed that the income 
tax should be readjusted by continuing the tax upon spontaneous income, and 
entirely relieving industrial incomes. That proposal he (Mr. Hubbard) thought 
was wrong, and was impracticable. It would be such a fearful act of favouritism 
towards those who, although hardly treated now under Schedule D, had no claim 
to be exempt from taxation, that he could not for a moment suppose that the 
income tax could exist in that mutilated form. Such a change would except some 
of the largest fortunes in the country, as some of the wealthiest manufacturers and 
merchants had the bulk of their capital engaged in floating investments, and the 
annual value of that capital would be altogether relieved from taxation, if 
Schedule D was struck out. Such an adjustment of the income tax would neither 
be accepted by the legislature nor endured hy the people. Was it not possible to 
arrive at some other solution of the difficulty ? What was there in the nature of 
an income tax at variance with our sense of convenience and justice? Taxes 
could be levied either upon the old system, as excise and custom duties, in which 
case a man’s expenditure regulated his contributions; or they may be levied 
. through the medium of an income tax, in which case his means, before they were 
applied to his own expenditure, were shared with the State in such proportion as 
the services of the State required at his hands. Seeing that the purposes for which 
taxation was applied were matters of primary necessity for the prosperity, well- 
being, and ‘advancement of the subject. Taxation, so far from being felt as an 
injustice and a grievance, ought (and, if properly administered, would) be felt to 
be a blessing, because every man would see, when he was paying his taxes, that 
he was giving the State a certain portion of his means for the purpose of doing for 
him that which he could not do for himself. With regard to the several schedules 
of the income tax maintaining the distinction of spontaneous and industrial 
incomes, he was quite willing to follow Professor Levi’s suggestions so far as regarded 
the first category. Spontaneous incomes should be dealt with for imperial taxation 
precisely in the same manner as for local taxation. Last year two rating bills 
were introduced into the House of Commons. One of them, the Valuation Bill, 
laid down upon a system of averages, a series of deductions to be taken from the 
rents of every description of real property, in order to arrive at its effective income 
for the purpose of taxation. It unfortunately did not pass, but he had no doubt 
it would be passed shortly, and there would then be a system, which already 
existed in the matter of house property in the City of London, existing over the 
whole of the country, as lands, houses, railways, canals, mines, and woods, would 
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come under the operation of assessment. Having done that for local taxation, 
where was the argument which would refuse the same adjustment of valuation for 
the purpose of imperial taxation? That which became the income subject to local 
taxation would become the same for imperial taxation. That adjustment would 
dispose at once of a very large proportion of incomes now taxed in Schedules A 
and D. With regard to the adjustment of taxation on industrial incomes there 
exists no doubt a considerable but not an insuperable difficulty. But when Mr. Levi 
said that the adjustment of that difficulty is an impossibility, and supported 
that assertion by saying that the public voice had apparently relinquished it as 
Mr. Gladstone had declared it impossible. He (Mr. Hubbard) must confess that 
for the public voice on a scientific question of that kind he had little respect; and 
he had no doubt that if Mr. Gladstone had shown the slightest portion of good- 
will towards the measure he had proposed, it would have been readily adopted by 
the House of Commons. It had been said that neither Mr. Pitt nor Sir Robert 
Peel, nor Mr. Gladstone had ever proposed an equitable income tax; but he did 
not think that because these three great men had neglected to adjust the income 
tax that it therefore could not be adjusted. He ventured to say that the report of 
the Income Tax Committee of 1861, of which he was chairman, contained all the 
elements of adjustment. It was an adjustment which met with the universal 
approval] of the merchants, traders, and professional men of every class who were 
called to give their opinion upon the proposal. If the measure were satisfactory, 
would it not also be practicable? Professor Levi had said that the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners declared it to be impracticable. The two officers of the 
Inland Revenue Office who at that time had opposed him through thick and thin, 
certainly declared the arrangement to be impracticable, but before he let these 
gentlemen leave the witness-box he forced them to admit that the arrangements 
proposed to meet the difficulties were adequate to the purpose. To explain his 
scheme of adjustment he had left the chair, and as a witness he submitted to the 
cross-questioning of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Cardwell, and Sir Stafford 
Northcote; and he ventured to say that in those four days’ evidence there could 
not be found a single question that he did not answer satisfactorily. ‘The Com- 
mittee declined to consider his report, and the essential feature in their own report 
was the extraordinary declaration that the objections to the income tax were objec- 
tions to its nature and essence, and therefore could not be remedied. He called 
that a discreditable statement for any statesman to make in the nineteenth 
century, and it was one from which he entirely and absolutely differed. He 
believed that there existed elements of adjustment clear and simple and practicable. 
Nobody would deny that the pressure of the tax as it stood at present, being 
levied upon industrial incomes, was unequal in proportion to its pressure upon 
others; but could that not be remedied? This proposition was to ascertain the 
proportion of industrial incomes which could be released from taxation in order to 
establish a just equilibrium. This was a matter requiring a nice discrimination 
between what was capital and what was interest, between what was the product 
of a permanent property, and what was the result of industrial efforts. If the 
able men who took such a decided part against him would take an equal interest 
in the adjustment of the income tax, they would find the anticipated difficulties 
vanish in a moment. The determination of the deduction to be made from 
industrial incomes in order to make them a fair subject of assessment was ineyit- 
ably to some extent arbitrary, but the scientific conclusions of Dr. Farr closely 
agree with -his (Mr. Hubbard’s) computation, that the relative savings out of 
industrial and spontaneous incomes require a deduction of one-third from the 
industrial incomes previous to their assessment. ‘To this proposal of one-third 
every sort of opposition was offered ; but he ventured to repeat that the proposal 
was practicable, and the only difficulty attending the proposal was that there were 
border cases which would almost appear to merge industrial into spontaneous _ 
income, There was, however, no legal difficulty in drawing the line between one 
class and the other, and the border cases were so few and trifling compared with 
the multitude requiring to be relieved, that the objection would vanish from the — 
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sphere of consideration if an endeavour was, really made to adjust this, means of 
revenue. He could not relinquish the belief that an equitable income tax might 
be devised, and become one of the most convenient and efficient means of raising 
the revenue of the country. 


Mr. Giover said he was quite sure the Society would share with him the 
feeling of the very great obligation they: were under to Professor Levi for his 
admirable paper, also to the honourable member for the City for his equally 
valuable remarks. In reply to the observations of the latter, he would ask the 
attention of the Society to the remarkable circumstance that, notwithstanding the 
_ alleged ease with which the objections to the income tax under Schedule D could be 
met, the tax had continued up to the present time with all these injustices and all 
these inequalities, and that ministers of the greatest financial ability who would 
have been quite willing to remove the objections alleged against the tax, had replied 
to deputations that had waited upon them on the subject, that they had carefully 
examined all the suggested amendments of the income tax, and that, after the most 
careful examination, they found that these objections could not be removed, and 
that they would be obliged either to keep the income tax as it was or abolish it 
altogether. That was the position of the question in January last, as between the 
country and the Government, when Mr. Gladstone intimated his intention to 
abolish it. No doubt, as shown by Professor Levi’s tables, it was chiefly through 
the help of the come tax that the amount of taxation on the necessaries of life 
had been reduced from 19,000,000/. in 1842, to 9,000,000/. in 1872. This showed 
what an important instrument of finance it had been. But, on the other hand, the 
figures before the Society also showed what a small proportion of persons were 
charged in houses ranging from rol. to 20/. per annum. There were only 229,000 
persons charged out of nearly 1,500,000 inhabitants of such houses. These figures 
showed so much evasion of the tax as to justify the allegations made against it. 
If it were true that there was anything like the amount of fraudulent evasion among 
the holders of the lower classes of income which these figures seem to indicate, he 
was of opinion that, in the interests of morality and truth, the tax should cease ; 
this was of itself'a sufficient reason to outweigh all that had been said in favour of 
the continuance of such a form of taxation in atime of prosperity like this. They 
were not now considering the question of income tax theoretically, but with a bitter 
recollection of what they had endured for thirty years from its incurable injustice 
and inequalities, and inquisitorial character. Even under Mr. Hubbard’s plan the 
latter objection would continue, the question would still have to be asked, “ How 
much is your income?” He thought that, as that was a very improper question 
between gentlemen, it was one which the State ought not to ask its subjects. But 
when the State has been asking that question for thirty years, and with such results 
as we see before us, it was high time the State should terminate a form of taxation 
which conduces to such results. If the inquisitorial character of the tax be con- 
tinued with any of the suggested reforms, or with any other reconstruction of the 
tax, it will never be acceptable to the people. It is their wish to keep their secrets 
and not to be obliged to confess them to the tax collector. Had our financial 
gains fallen so low that the two, three, or four millions which were wanted to fill 
up the gap of an income tax could not be provided otherwise, so that the people 
who had to pay it might be allowed to pay only the tax and not be obliged to 
part with their secrets as well as their money? There were other objections to the 
tax to which no-allusion had been made that evening, such as taxing income while 
it was in the very act of growing. The taxpayer was often requested to state 
the amount of his income before it was earned; accuracy simply impossible. 
Another reason he had for his objection to the tax was, that it was imposed for 
certain purposes which had been completely accomplished. When there was a kind 
of bargain made between the Government and the people, that if they would con- 
sent to a certain sort of taxation for a limited period and for definite objects, when 
these definite objects were accomplished, and the limited period had lasted thirty 
years, and when all the objections which were then known to exist against that 
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form of taxation still continued, the bargain should not be broken: the tax should 
cease; the pledge to the patient and willing British taxpayer should be fulfilled, 
and the disgrace of maintaining a tax, which is admitted to have a direct tendency 
to demoralise the people, should be terminated. I can only add the expression of 
my profound regret that the opportunity of abolishing the tax, this year, seems to 
have been thrown away. 


Lord Hovexton said he always thought that the question of income tax had 
always been very much encumbered by its name. The question with which 
Mr. Hubbard was so very frequently and persistently met during the sitting of his 
committee was, “ You are proposing everything else, but not a tax on income.” 
An income, in its original idea, was to take and suppose the whole income of this 
country as one integer, and to take a certain proportion for certain advantages 
to the country. The moment any other consideration was introduced, great and 
insoluble difficulties were the result. The real difficulty, perhaps, lay in the fact 
of the income tax being, in a degree, a temporary tax. If this integer was per- 
manent, and it was perfectly understood that, under no circumstances whatever in 
any lapse of time it was to be interfered with, he thought all the. difficulties 
regarding income tax would be got over, because this property however transient, 
and that property however durable, would, in the end, pay the same proportion. 
There could be no doubt that, when it was said an income tax was not to be 
durable but only to last for five or ten years, there was a great difference between 
taking the same proportion of money out of the hands of the man whose income 
would be all spent in those five years, and the income of the man whose capital at 
the end of five years would remain the same. That was the point in which, he 
thought, justice had failed. He quite agreed with Mr. Hubbard that there was a 
sense of injustice, and if the question really was a perfectly legitimate settlement of 
taxation, it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to keep to the present system. 
He did not know if he should shock the moral sense of his audience, particularly of 
the gentleman who spoke last, when he confessed that to his mind there had been 
secretly an unexpressed thought on the part of the meeting that the amount levied 
upon these casual and uncertain gains in comparison to what was levied on the 
certain property of the country, had been levied with an indulgence almost 
amounting to one-third of the whole, and perhaps by the immoral process the con- 
clusion had been arrived at which Mr. Hubbard desired should be arrived at. If 
there had been that investigation, that cruel imposition to which the last speaker 
alluded, the state of things represented could not have lasted. But he believed 
a certain compromise had been made. He would not go the length of saying 
that the tax was a premium upon immorality ; but he believed there was a sort of 
fair understanding that the income tax was not to be levied upon property with 
precisely the same exactitude and care as it was levied upon funds and lands, and it 
was a great deal upon that consideration that the popularity of the present tax 
depended. There had been a very curious proof of that in late political events. 
He thought they would all agree that the proposal to abolish the income tax was 
not received by the country with the passionate enthusiasm with which the author 
of the proposition made it; nor did he think that its continuance by the present 
Government had been met, especially among commercial men, by any very large 
amount of ill-will. He believed, if the truth were known, that the centre of the 
popularity of the income tax was the City. Commercial men generally believed it 
to be a very good and, fair mode of taxation. There had been no demand from 
the great commercial interests of the country for the abolition of the tax from the 
very beginning. It had been accepted and received with fair good will, and upon 
the fair economical ground ,upon which it was originally founded by Sir Robert 
Peel, with the idea that the certainty of the amount derived from the tax gave 
great freedom to the springs of general industry. He believed that the income 
tax, as at present existing in its very moderate proportions, was a sound tax. He 
believed it would be very unjust—and it would no doubt be felt- by Mr. Hubbard 
himself to be a great injustice—if such persons as his fellow-citizens in the great 
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towns of Yorkshire, who had incomes of some 40,000/. or 50,o00/. a-year, were 
entirely exempted from taxation. On the whole, he. thought that the present 
system of things was not bad. 


Mr. Duptry Baxter hoped that Lord Houghton would not be offended 
when he said that he was afraid the understanding which Lord Houghton had 
spoken of, and by which he considered the income tax had become popular, was a 
sort of tacit understanding that all the industrial income tax payers were to tell 
“white lies.” He did not think there was the popular feeling in regard to the 
income tax that had been represented. Mr. Glover had grounded his objection to 
. the income tax on a purely sentimental basis. The paper read by Professor Levi 
was a very able one, but there were one or two points in it from which he was 
obliged to differ. The discrepancy between the number paying income tax and 
the people occupying houses was not so great as would at first sight appear. 
The existence of firms and companies has to be allowed for. Many persons are 
householders for a great number of years, and never pay income tax as house- 
holders, but as members of companies and firms. That of course would make an 
enormous difference, and would cut away a considerable portion of the argument 
of fraud. The next point was the amount of taxation. Mr. Fellowes had. called 
attention to the fact that the imperial taxation of the United Kingdom in 1842 
was, on our present standard, not 52,000,000/. but 57,000,000/. as against 
76,000,000/. now. But besides that there must be added the local taxation, 
which in 1842 amounted to between 8,000,o00/. and 9,000,000l., and in the 
present year it was something like 18,000,o00/., making a large discrepancy 
between the two years. Professor Levi had taken some of his figures out of 
Mr. Goschen’s report, which were plainly inaccurate. In the amount of taxation 
on real property in the United Kingdom, France, and Belgium, Mr. Goschen made 
the mistake of taking 160,000,000/. as the value of real property in France as 
corresponding to 175,000,o00/. in England. But Mr. Goschen did not know 
that the French valuation omitted all the valuation of the railways. If that were 
added England would be’nearly 4s. as against 2s, r1d.in France. Professor Levi also 
used the argument that because England paid 30 per cent. of her taxes on real 
property and 70 per cent. on other property, and because Belgium paid 31 and 69 
per cent. that therefore England paid the same proportion on her real property. 
But that argument could not be used unless the relative amount of real and per- 
sonal property were ascertained in the two countries. England has 175,000,000. 
of real property, and 300,000,000. of personal property, and 30 per cent. of its 
taxation came from real property. Suppose that Belgium had half of real property 
and half of personal property. ‘The inference from that was not that England had 
the same taxation as Belgium, but that England had a much heavier taxation on 
real property than Belgium. He thought that Professor Levi’s proposal to abolish all 
the taxation on industrial incomes would be unjust. Persons with small fixed 
incomes, with no spring in them and nothing at all to protect them against a rise 
in prices, would not be exempt, while large professional or trade incomes would 
not be taxed at all. He also thought that Professor Levi’s proposal to take away 
the taxation from the personal income and put it on to that portion which was really 
the most heavily taxed at the present moment—the real property—was unjust. 
Mr. Hubbard’s system would be a true one to go upon, if the income tax had been 
a unique tax. If the facts relating to personal income were investigated, it 
would be found that it was very slightly taxed by other taxes, and therefore if all 
the taxes were put together its total was light, and there could be no claim for 
remission on that particular tax. 


Lorp Hovueuron explained that an element of uncertainty was admitted both 
in the levying and the amount of industrial incomes, which was considered in 
some degree to place them on a somewhat different foundation to that of absolute 
or certain income. 
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Mr. CoRNELIUS WALFORD thought that the income tax would never be fairly 
or properly adjusted until it was reduced to one penny. He had no doubt it 
would produce even more than the present rate, as every body would then be more 
disposed to make just and fair returns of their incomes. 


Mr. STEPHEN BovuRNE pointed out to Professor Levi, with regard to the depend- 
ence upon spirits alone, that whilst the Chancellor of the Exchequer had estimated 
a great increase in the duty on spirits in the coming year, the trade returns for 
March showed, as far as the customs’ deliveries for the first three months of the 
year were concerned, the increase of 1873 over 1872, to have been from 2,106,000 
gallons to 2,523,000 gallons, being an increase of 417,000 gallons, or 20 per 
cent., while in 1874 the increase over 1873 was only 81,000 gallons, or 3 per 
cent. That did not seen to indicate that there would be kept up a very large 
increase on the duty of spirits. Possibly the question with regard to the 
incidence of the income tax would thus derive more importance from the uncer- 
tainty of the surplus next year. There was a great difficulty in determining the 
amount of income derived from spontaneous, as contradistinguished from indus- 
trial, income. He thought the proper basis for taxation might be that it should 
be levied on the income arising from realised property, and the expenditure of 
those who derived their income from industrial sources; and for this reason that 
the income must be either saved or spent, and if saved it would become taxable in 
future years as realised property. He thought Professor Levi must be in some 
mistake when he proposed to tax the income derived from dividend at something like 
double the rate of that upon land. What would be the effect of levying one-tenth 
per cent. on the capital instead of 3d. in the pound on the income it produced? 
He could not also very well see how, if the present house duty of gd. and 
6d. only amounted to 1,300,000. an average duty of 1s. 3d. could be expected 
to realise 3,600,000/. 


Mr. FRANCIS SAUNDERS thought it was slightly inaccurate for Professor Levi 
to say that ‘‘for local purposes all property was charged, whether productive or 
not, and for imperial purposes none was taxed but property employed produc- 
tively.” The poor rate only charged occupied property; and then, again, for the 
purposes of imperial taxation the land tax was chargeable even although the 
property was empty. 


Professor LEVI in a few words replied—Mr. Fellows will see that the amount 
of gross revenue was taken in both cases in 1842 and 1872, and that the rate per 
head was likewise estimated. As to Mr. Bourne’s remarks, the rate suggested for 
a tax on the funds was suggested at 1os. per 1,000, and not at one-tenth per 
cent., as was erroneously printed. Thanks were awarded to Professor Levi for 
his paper, and the meeting separated. 
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Statistics of Duarus by Surcipe among Her Masnsty’s Britisu 
Troops Serving at Home and Asroap during the Ten Years 
1862-71. By W. H. Minar, Statistical Sub-Division, Army 
Medical Department. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 19th May, 1874.] 


Tue returns of mortality among the non-commissioned officers and 
men of Her Majesty’s British troops, furnished to the Army Medical 
Department during the ten years, 1862 to 1871 inclusive, show 
that 663 deaths were reported under the head of suicide. As the 
average annual strength of the white troops serving at home and 
abroad appears from the same documents to have been 174,700, the 
deaths by suicide were in the annual ratio of 0°379 per 1,000 of the 
strength. 

The returns published by the Registrar-General show that in the 
male population in England, between the ages of 20 and 45, during 
the ten years, 1861-70, the deaths from the same cause were in the 
annual ratio of o'107 per 1,000 of: living, or less than one-third 
of the rate prevailing in the army. _ 

The statistical returns of the French army serving at home and 
abroad during the eight years 1862-69, show the ratio of deaths by 
suicide to have been 0°49, while in that portion of the force serving 
in France alone, it was 0°47 per 1,000 of the strength. In the 
Belgian army, on the average of the two years 1868-69, the deaths 
from this class were 0°45 per 1,000; in the Prussian army in 
1867, they were 0°64; while in the Austro-Hungarian army in 1869 
they amounted to 0°85 per 1,000 of the strength. 

These results show that while, as compared with that in the 

civil male population in England at corresponding ages, the ratio 
was excessively high, it was slightly lower in the British army 
than in the French or Belgian armics, considerably under the 
ratio in the Prussian army, and less than half that of the Austro- 
Hungarian army. 

It will be seen, however, that in some respects this comparison 
with the Registrar-General’s returns is not strictly accurate, as more 
than half of the British troops were during the period on foreign 
service, and therefore placed under very different circumstances 
from the male population of similar ages in England. . In the 
following table the men serving in the United Kingdom are separated 
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from those serving in the colonies and in India, and the ratio of 
suicidal deaths per 1,000 of strength in each is given :— 


1862 to 1871 inclusive, Average Annual by Seicile Annual Ratio 
Strength. during 10 Years. per 1,000. 
White Troops Serving in— 
United Kingdom... 76,408 259 0°339 
RPOLOHIOS His tovastbncacsasshsiotesettanestees 38,697 130 0°336 
te bere perrot ony i ae ne  e 59,595 274: 0°468 


From this table it will be seen that suicide was considerably 
more prevalent among the troops serving in India than among the 
other portions of the force, while there was only a small fractional 
difference in the ratio among those serving at home and in the 
colonies. The ratio in India was four times, while in the other 
parts of the force it was three times as great as that among males 
of similar ages at home. 

In the following table the deaths by suicide in each year are 
shown, distinguishing those among troops at home from those 
occurring among troops abroad, and the ratio of the total deaths by 
this class in each year is given :— 


Deaths by Suicide, sneak Sedan 


Year. Average Strength. 3 
At Home. | Abroad. Total. perky. 
bho ee 193,774 21 33 54 0°278 
MOS pecan 192,611 22 42 64 0°332 
ABS Ss tee: 186,388 24° 56 60 O°321 
ee 179,594 21 30 51 0°269 
1S665..050% 170,015 28 40 68 0°377 
fix Pites eo 169,399 25 45 70 O°413 
"G5 fee 169,662 36 43 eee: 0°466 © 
gitar 161,788 33 59 92 0569 
1870 BEEP oo? 153,978 22 35 57 0°370 
(pis ee 169,795 27 41 68 0°400 


aS 


This shows that the highest ratio was reached in the year 1869, 
when it was 0°569, or o'190 above the general average for the 
period, and that the lowest occurred in 1865, when it was only 0°269 
or o'110 below the average. With the exception of the years 1864 
and 1865 there appears to have been a steady progressive increase 
up to 1869; a decrease of more than one-third took place in 1870, 
while in the year 1871 the ratio did not greatly exceed that of the 
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previous year. Probably there was some connection between the 
decrease in 1870 and an order issued from the Horse Guards, dated 
7th September, 1869, which directed that “ Henceforward the 
“service ammunition of the army is to be removed from the 
** pouches, and placed in the regimental expense magazines. 

The returns of the Registrar-General do not show that any 
considerable variation took place in the prevalence of suicide among 
the civil population during the period. 

_ The modes in which suicide was effected in the army are specified 
in the following table, arranged in the order of the frequency of 
their occurrence :— 


Total Proportion to 


Suicide. every 
Mode of Spicide Suicidal Deaths. 1,000 Deaths by 
Suicide. 


nha! |e SSS 362 546 
Cut-throat and wounds............ 107 161 
PUTED ag tics sedi ussndarnit es osvacies 55 83 
Se oa eh isighte coca stecsenes 53 80 
MMM cos chta ta socs- cscesinisvdncegeasce 47 41 
Fracture, contusion, &e. ........ 28 42 
Co SUN ROR eR ene 11 17 


More than half the deaths were, therefore, the result of gun- 
shot wounds, while one-sixth were caused by wounds inflicted by 
cutting weapons (cut-throat in almost every case). 

These results contrast in a very marked manner with those of 
the civil male population of similar ages among whom hanging was 
the most frequent cause of death, amounting to nearly one-third of 
the whole, followed by cut-throat, drowning, and poisoning, gun- 
shot wounds causing only one-twelfth of the deaths. 

Omitting from the comparison (in consequence of the effect of 
the order previously referred to) the years 1870 and 1871, the 
deaths by fire-arms among the troops amounted to 624 out of every 
1,000 by suicide, and the decrease in the two years mentioned 
appears to have been confined to this mode of self-destruction. 

It would, therefore, seem that the difference between the military 
and civil rates is almost entirely due to the use of fire-arms, as, had 
the suicides by those weapons occurred in the same ratio as among 
males in civil life, the general results would have been almost 
identical. 

The ratio of deaths at the several ages is shown in the following 
table, in which the troops serving at home, in the colonies, and in 
India, are separately stated, the ratio of deaths from all causes being 


added for the purposes of comparison :-— 
02 
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Annual Ratio per 1,000 of Strength. 


Deaths by Suicide. Deaths by all Causes. 


1862 to 1871. 


In : 
At Home. Colonien: In India. 


In 5 
Colonies. In India. | At Home. 


Ages— 
20 and under 25....| 0°20 0°21 0°13 5°85 8°57 15°92 
25 i 80 27.15 0°39 0°33 0°39 7°84 | 14°52 22°97 
30 "9 35...) 0°81 0°45 0°84 13°64 | 16°15, | 31°06 
35 “ 40...) o'78 0°81 1°03 19°02 26°89 42°04 


The tendency to commit suicide seems, therefore, to have borne 
the same rate of increase with advancing age as the mortality did 
among the troops at home, it was rather higher among troops in the 
colonies at the higher ages, while in India it was more than doubled 
at each quinquennial period, while the general rate of mortality was 
only doubled at each decennial period. The returns of the Regis- 
trar-General only show the deaths by ages in periods of ten years, 
but, so far as the comparison is possible, the ratio of increase with 
advancing age among the troops at home appears to coincide almost 
exactly with that of the civil population. 

The deaths by suicide took place among the different arms of 
the service at home in the following proportions :— 


Ratio per 1,000 


Arms of Service. 0 
Deaths by Suicide. 


Household. cavalry.rcicssssvecssceeee: O°164 
Cavalryiof dine) jcssscaieshiceatavg 0°498 
ONY asc tos nasnadiroled Gat subi saalee 0°343 
SOD BINOOLB:. sax, s- cas) ees sangrer asec setae o°178 
Foot: Guards | ..2:.ici.nesaenlebere ‘ 0°209 
SL TUT aha Vs ia oes ope eee 0°309 
Departmental corps ..........sseeee- 0°864 


. This table shows that (exclusive of the departmental corps) 
suicide was considerably more prevalent in the cavalry of the line 
than in any other arm, and lowest in the household cavalry, in 
which it was only half the rate among the troops generally. In 
the last group is included the Army Hospital. Corps, in which the 
deaths from suicide were high, more than half of them being from 
poisoning, a result, possibly, of the free access to poisons which 
the nature of their duties gives them, but it may, perhaps, only be 
an irregularity due to the small numbers under observation. 


——— 
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Dr. Farr said he had listened with great interest to the paper prepared by 
Mr. Millar, who, in conjunction with Dr. Balfour, had contributed so much to the 
improvement of army statistics. He thought it was scarcely necessary to do more 
than call attention to one or two principles which seemed to spring out of the 
facts. Suicide was one of the most deplorable results that could be contemplated, 
and was most frequent where the instruments of destruction were most accessible. 
Chemists and others who had easy access to poison, committed suicide more fre- 
quently than other classes of the community. This was borne out by what 
Mr. Millar said in reference to the departmental corps, where, for instance, suicide 
was four times as frequent as it was in the Foot Guards, and more than double 
what it was in the army generally. In the army, until lately, the soldiers had 
ready means of shooting themselves, which evidently fascinated the men into 
putting an end to life, and a certain number, under these circumstances, committed 
suicide who would not have done so if ready means had not been at hand. There 
had been a sudden reduction in the amount of suicide in the army. In 1869 
the number of suicides amounted to 92, in 1870 it fell to 57. Not only suicide, 
_ but murder, and shooting officers and others occurred rather frequently, which 
no doubt led to the order given by the Horse Guards. It was gratifying 
to observe that, although mortality by suicide had increased in India, it had 
not increased to the same extent as some other diseases. It would be interest- 
ing to know if that was owing to inducements to commit suicide, or to the 
facilities afforded in that country, and also which of these causes operated most in 
England. He hoped that Mr. Millar’s valuable paper would lead to preventive 
measures and to the diminution of suicide in the army. He was pleased to find 
that suicide in the British army was less frequent than in the armies of the 
continent. Our voluntary system seemed to urge men with less force to commit 
suicide than the system of recruiting on the continent by conscription. 


Dr. Movar said, he had scen a good deal of soldiers, and knew something of 
the causes that had led, particularly in India, to the practice of suicide among 
them. He had reason to believe that the changes introduced into the internal 
economy of the army in India, would have some effect in diminishing the number 
of suicides. The two great causes of the evil seemed to him to be drink, and 
the absence of occupation. Now, however, that workshops had been established, 
and the soldiers encouraged to occupy their spare time in industrial pursuits ; when 
new regulations had been made with regard to barrack life, and the routine duties 
of the soldier had become of a more scientific, elevated, and intellectual character, a 
different result would doubtless be obtained. He thought that one of the great causes 
of suicide in the army abroad might be found to be nostalgia—that home-sickness 
which highlanders and mountaineers especially were so much prone to. They pined 
after their homes, and fell into a state of melancholy, and, if they were not suitably 
occupied, would most likely put an end to themselves. In India there was the 
monotony of the long days and hot nights, which produced an utter restlessness 
that led to irritability of the system, which was greatly increased by drink. The 
condition of the soldier was being daily and hourly improved by the military 
authorities, who were alive to everything connected with his welfare, and in future 
we should probably hear less frequently of the taking away of valuable life by those 
who ought to be its defenders; and who, in the past, having few means of killing 
time, took to killing themselves instead. Military suicides rarely, if ever, occurred 
in the field, but, he believed, were most frequent after a campaign, when the 
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reaction of idleness set in, and hard drinking was resorted to to replace the stimulus 
of danger and active exertion. 


Mr. Lumtey, Q.C., said he should like to ask Mr. Millar whether he thought 
the ratio had anything to do with the mean temperature of the year; because, on 
looking at the table, he observed that through serving in India the proportion was 
very much higher than it was in the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


Sir James ANDERSON said, that in glancing at the paper he was reminded that 
he had known, as personal friends, in the mercantile marine, no fewer than eight 
suicides, who, at the beginning of their career, had as fair a chance in life as him- 
self. He was naturally led to inquire into the cause of such a sad termination to 
useful lives. Most of those who went to sea had won their way up in life by very 
hard, work, and after a number of years were rewarded by being made captains. 
From that time the man was no longer supposed to work with his own hands, he 
must be what was called a “gentleman.” He had noticed the gradual downward 
career of all those friends of whom he spoke, and he was of opinion that if they had 
been kept at hard work during the balance of their lives, or had had any higher steps 
in the ladder to climb, or any other opportunities for calling forth the energy which 
unquestionably was there, they would never have sealed their end by such a sad 
fate; but this not being their lot, there was, first of all, indolence, then possibly a 
little drink and smoking to kill the time, first good books and then bad books, and 
then—the end. He had observed that most of the suicides had occurred at the end 
of voyages; they happened very seldom where even the ordinary amount of the 
duties of a captain on a long voyage required attention from him. He did not 
think that temperature had anything to do with the matter. He might state 
that in such places as the Persian Gulf, where he used to be stationed for many 
months of the year, not only were there on record some tremendous illustrations of 
the most degrading vice, but suicides were of very common occurrence amongst 
officers as well as men, but more especially the officers. That had resulted from 
the same cause as Dr. Mouat had already described, and it would be found that the 
whole of the suicides, either in the army or navy, were attributable to the want of 
incentives to active lives. 


Dr. FARR said it was well worthy of notice that among other inducments to 
commit suicide, was the use of the razor in shaving. It seemed from the table 
that 161 soldiers had cut their throats, some of whose lives might have been 
spared had they worn their beards. He commended this argument to the notice 
of the favourers of that primitive practice. 


Mr. Mitnar in reply said, that he should like to make it clear that there were 
no officers included in his figures. They only referred to non-commissioned officers 
and men, He was gratified to find that Parliament did not scruple to notice cases 
of death arising from fire-arms in the army. He was not at all sure if the sugges- 
tion about temperature had very much to do with the cause of suicide, because, if 
so, the temperature in India must surely have increased very much during the 
last few years, as the number of suicides had very much increased. He was 
inclined to think that the same causes that produced the result in England also 
operated in India. He thought the large proportion of deaths by suicide among 
the cavalry regiments could be accounted for from the fact that young men 
entered those regiments with rather higher hopes than recruits in the other 
_ regiments, and the disappointment being greater, they took that way of getting out 

of the Service. 
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The ExEctions of 1868 and 1874. By Joun Broputen Marti, Esa. 
[Read before the Statistical Society, 19th May, 1874.] 


THE wide difference between the circumstances under which the 
_ General Elections of 1868 and 1874 took place renders a com- 
parison of their results, so far as they can be ascertained, peculiarly 
desirable: the former was rendered necessary by the passing, under 
Mr. Disraeli’s ministry, of a Reform Bill, which in itself had occa- 
sioned many a parliamentary crisis. As soonas the electoral registers 
could be revised after the Bill had passed, it was obviously necessary 
to dissolve a parliament that no longer was representative, the 
questions which were then before the country being of the greatest 
interest and gravity. In the very first rank was the question as to 
the future basis of the Protestant Church in Ireland, the question of 
reform of the Land Laws in Ireland, of reform in the system of 
Promotion in the Army, of the Ballot, and of Education throughout 
the United Kingdom, were points of hardly inferior moment. The 
election accordingly took place in November, 1868, and the result, 
in spité of the fact that the political bias of an unexpectedly large 
proportion of the newly-enfranchised voters proved to be Conserva- 
tive, was the return as representatives of a majority of at least a 
hundred members, pledged to the support of all these extensive 
measures of reform. Never, perhaps, since the passing of the 
Reform Bill of 1832, had a parliament been assembled under circum- 
stances of greater national interest. 

The election of 1874 took place under conditions widely different. 
Whether the work were well or ill done there might be a difference of 
opinion ; as to the amount of work done there could not be any; but 
with the passing of every successive measure, the nation appeared to be 
less and less satisfied with the work of its hands, and to evince its dis- 
satisfaction by the return to Parliament, as opportunity offered, of repre- 
sentatives hostile to the Government. When therefore Mr. Gladstone, 
after recovering from the shipwreck of the Irish Hducation Bill in 
1878, abruptly dissolved Parliament at the beginning of 1874, the 
Parliament of 1868 had done its work, and in place of half-a-dozen 
measures, each in itself sufficient to warrant a dissolution, there was 
absolutely none before the country. The election addresses of 1868 
teemed with promises of support or opposition to coming measures, 
those of 1874 were full of criticism or defence of measures already 
passed : the one was essentially prospective, the other as essentially 
retrospective. On the one hand a great Conservative reaction was 
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asserted to have set in, on the other it was contended that the cry 
of ‘“‘Our Party in danger”? would at once consolidate the relaxed 
discipline of the Liberal forces. : 

It would, therefore, be interesting to ascertain, by an examina- 
tion of the electoral returns, what the feeling of the nation was. Of 
the obvious result that instead of the Liberal majority of one hundred 
in 1868, there was in 1874 a Conservative majority of fifty there 
could be-no doubt; but this bare statement does not in itself explain 
whether the nation had in those years become weary of sweeping legis- 
lative measures, to which it deemed that the term of “ harassing”’ 
might in justice be applied, and consequently the Conservative ranks 
had been increased by defections-from the Liberal host; or whether the 
dwindled appearance of the latter was merely due to the absence of 
stragglers whom the heat of battle had at the former election 
kept in the ranks; whether, in fact, the nation loved Mr. Disraeli 
more, or whether it merely loved Mr. Gladstone less. 

The accompanying statistical table (A) has, therefore, been drawn 
up with the view of attempting to throw light on this question, by 
recording not only the political opinions of the candidates returned, 
but also the votes by which they were returned, and at the same 
time the number of unsuccessful candidates, and the number of 
votes which were bestowed on them. The general result of the table 
(which has been drawn up from the returns published in the 
“Times”? of 18th November to 3rd December, 1868, and 19th 
February, 1874; from the “Standard,” 23rd February, 1874; from 
** Hardwick’s House of Commons,” 1869-73; from ‘* Dod’s Parlia- 
mentary Companion,” and from official returns to the Houses of 
Parliament) is analysed in Table B, which may be yet further 
analysed thus :— 


TABLE Bl. 
1868. 1874. 
Liberal Con- iber Con- 
L. hay C. | servative | L. eae C. | servative 
Votes. Votes. Votes. Votes. 


ee | 


English boroughs |180] 682,355] 79| 199,243|141| 527,756|127| 420,593 
» counties | 32] 120,999] 83]| 324,263] 17 69,294| 61] 255,739 


| | 


iF |) | - 


ee 


England «......ss 212} 803,354|162] 523,506]158| 597,050/188]| 676,242 
Scotland. cisissorsesipee 29} 107,429| 5 2,612} 24] 104,107] 12] 28,167 
METORATIC ga sanvcvctes ses 26 41,194| 12] 25,841] 56 90,614] 26) 72,644 


: 267} 951,977|179] 551,959] 2388] 791,771 | 226| 777,053 
Uncontested seats | 118 — 94, 63 a 125 —_ 


Unrepresented 
ae MiMi — | 472,700] — | 354,086] — | 586,227] — | 311,479 


TS | SS | | se | ee an, 


385 | 1,422,677 | 273 | 906,045 | 301 | 1,377,998 | 351 |1,088,532 
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From this table it results that in 1868 a grand total of 2,328,722 
votes was reached ; in 1874 this was exceeded by 137,808 votes, the 
total being 2,466,530, this majority of 137,808 votes being made up 
by an excess in 1874 of 182,487 Conservative, and a deficiency of 
44,679 Liberal votes, and while in 1868 the Liberal majority of 112 
was represented by a majority of 516,632 votes, in 1874 the Liberal 
minority of 50 is still represented by a majority of 289,466 votes: 
this being obviously due to the large preponderance of Liberal votes 
in the chief English boroughs, against which the Conservatives in 
English counties, returning a majority of 81 and 121 members at 
the respective elections, did not avail to turn the balance of votes, 
the majority in English counties of 121 in 1874 being returned by a 
majority of 107,253 votes only. This statement is, however, mis- 
leading, in that it includes uncontested seats, and if we regard 
contested seats only it will appear that in English counties contested 
at both elections there were given in 1868 188,549 Liberal votes to 
forty-nine candidates, against 198,306 Conservative votes given to 
fifty-two candidates; while in 1874 there were in the same consti- 
tuencies 171,110 Liberal votes given to forty-four candidates, against 
238,787 Conservative votes distributed among fifty-three candidates, 
or a Conservative majority in 1868 of 9,757, in 1874 of 67,677, the 
Liberals in 1874: showing a falling off of 17,439, and the Conser- 
vatives an increase of 40,481 votes. With regard to the candidates 
who came forward at the two elections we find their numbers and 
political opinions to have been as follows :— 


TABLE C, 
1868. 1874. 
Liberal. | comvative, |  rotal. Liberal. | corvative. | otal: 
Successfull .sssserererees 385 273 301 351 652 
Unsuccessful  ......004.. 205 172 267 153 420 
590 445 568 504 | 1,072 


being a total in 1874 of thirty-seven in excess of 1868, this total 
being made up of an excess of fifty-nine Conservative and a 
deficiency of twenty-two Liberal candidates. This total of thirty- 
seven would be larger but for the disfranchisement of six seats since 
1868, which were occupied by an equal number of either party. 
These grand totals, however available for comparison with one 
another, are not in themselves of much absolute value, for it is 
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obvious that the number of votes is only in a very few cases an index 
of the number of voters, the discrepancy being greatest in the large 
English boroughs which return more than two members; this 
discrepancy is modified by the operation of the minority clause, 
which at the same time renders it very difficult to judge of the 
number of voters polled in constituencies under its operation. For 
this reason it has been deemed unnecessary to take out in every case 
the number of electors on the register at each election,* but in the 
following tables an attempt is made to arrive at the proportion of 
voters to the total electoral strength at each election, in the case of 
(D) English boroughs returning one member, which were contested 
at each election by one candidate of either party. These are among 
the smallest constituencies, and if the Ballot Act could be expected 
to operate anywhere it would be here that we should expect to find 
it leave its mark, and further, small boroughs are naturally more 
closely polled than other constituencies. (EH) Large English boroughs, 
contested by a number of candidates of each party not exceeding the 
number of seats, the highest number of votes given to a candidate of 
either party being taken as an index of the strength of the party, 
a calculation which is perhaps proximately accurate. (1°) English 
and Welsh counties, calculated in the same manner. (G) Scotch 
counties: (H.) Irish boroughs. (1) Irish counties similarly treated : 
from Scotch boroughs and Irish counties there are not sufficient 
materials for instituting a comparison. Finally, in Table I these 
totals are brought together and compared :— 


* With regard to the total number of voters, it appears from the official 
returns, that there were in 1868 on the registers of English and Welsh Boroughs 
1,203,170 voters, of whom 825,519 (= 684 per cent.) voted: while on the 
registers for English and Welsh Counties there were 791,916 voters, of whom 
405,960 (= 514 per cent. only) voted. The official return for 1874 has not yet been 
printed, but on 13th May Mr. Disraeli said in the House of Commons, that he had 
in his hand a return from which it appeared that there are in English and Welsh 
Boroughs 1,250,000 voters, and in English and Welsh Counties 800,000 voters on 
the register, being an increase of 4 per cent. and 1 per cent. respectively. As above 
stated, there is no official return for Scotland and Ireland. - 
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TABLE D, 
1868. 1874. 
Electors. | Liberal. | © | Electors. | Liberal. | CO” 
j "| servative. : “| servative. 
ANGOVEL  srisiivedrorscsees 775 377 307 758 259 395 
ROGUE co decsgechinvasnseedo oes: *814 357 cur 822 353 374 
HIVOSRATY, 6. ..cccsvesscsee3. 716 303 346 921 299 346 
CAMMGEOT: .icisiedi....i5.50: 1,220 521 515 1,252 430 673 
PET Dyke ccs aso askion-> 1,029 497 374 1,074 470 420 
Knaresborough.........,.. 766 362 347 769 301 397 
Lymington on. 680 199 328 705 158 453 
Petersfield.............00.-. 750 363 222, 880 361 342 
cE NERS eS ae ee 1,153 499 513 1,265 539 597 
Tewkesbury: vic i0...i0005. 745 355 279 676 350 323 
AVAL ee 902 390 416 934 409 410 
Wallingford ............ 944 358 453 1,099 437 575 
Westbury ............ Deb ches 1,046 465 492 1,099 540 518 
Woodstock wie 1,127 481 502 1,118 404, 569 


12,667 5,527 5,466 113,172 5,310 6,42 


* No official return. 


TABLE E, 
1868. 1874, 
Electors. | Liberal. | _.©°"- | Blectors. | Liberal. | _ CO 
servative. servative. 
MNO As rettctiscsseesstesee. 12,745 | 5,451 6,062 | 12,323 | 5,782 5,987 
PEIMIBOOL Seki, ce escapieeeds 00» 2,183 *| 8,789 6,694 | 22,124 | 8,888 8,522 
PEPER OY folistonisssdhecesetonse: 9,240 | 4,995 254.92 12,011 | 5,579 3,632 
GPEON WICH. 5, 65.0 c56.040..-. 15,588 | 6,684 4,704 | 15,990 | 5,968 6,193 
A TE Are ie 9,328 | 5,278 2,802 11,948 | 5,563 3,917 
*Newcastle-on-Tyne 18,565 7,057 2.747 21,407 8,064 6,479 
POP WAGIN...3.Xscsssctseses 13,296 | 4,509 4,251 14,530 | 6,138 5,823 
ARRAN evs ciuvstctennds 13,456 | 6,140 6,116 | 18,329 | 8,397 8,582 
*Portsmouth ......... 11,697 | 38,868 8,306 | 13,671 | 4,644 5,927 
2S ie ea es 14,859 | 6,141 6,312 | 18,009 | 6,827 7,003 
Southampton ............ 5,437 | 2,161 25393 6,525 | 2,724 2,534 
Stockport  ....rssvsseeee. 5,702 | 2,658 25714 4,915 | 38,628 3,406 
*Westminster ............ 18,879 6,584 7,648 20,067 4,749 9,371 
OE ie Eee ee 9,088 3,279 257358 9,593 3,880 3,371 
178,933 | 78,564 | 63,956 | 203,442 | 80,831 | 80,747 


* Indicates cases in which the number of candidates on one or both parties 
did not at both elections coincide with the number of seats. 
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TABLE F, 
1868. 1874. 
Electors. | Liberal Con- Electors. | Liberal Con- 
: * | servative. , * 1 servative. 
Cardiganshire.......4..... 5,115 | 2,074 1,918 4,361 | 1,635 1,850 
Derbyshire, East ....) 5,107 2,089 1,999 45795 2,206 2,116 
¥O satiny 
West " eg 11,463 | 4,985 | 4,394 | 11,577 | 4344 | 5,530 
Kent, West... 8,828 | 3,323 3.440 | 11,688 | 3,391 55295 
recat He i 8,649 | 3,463 | 3,612 | 9,729 | 4,401 | 4,578 
* Leicestershire, South} 8,3c8 | 2,861 3,196 8,405 | 2,883 3,583 
*# Middlesex 2.5%:......000: 25,196 | 6,507 9,850 | 24,496 5,623 | 10,343 
*Suffolk, East ............ 9,024 | 3,321 3,650 9,563 | 3,014 4,136 
SUBEDY, 1 55 liieocnnepiie 10,932 4,162 3557 12,960 4,292 5,673 
*Warwickshire,South| 6,205 | 2,472 2,581 6,270 | 2,170 2,832 
* Wilts, NOTEHO, -..0c5ece 6,857 2,600 25769 4,093 2,358 35195 
Yorkshire, West 
Riding, South... [| 19925 8,110 | 7,935 | 19,247 | 8,265 | 9,705 


124,889 | 45,967 | 46,901 | 130,184 | 44,582 | 58,836 


Note.—The totals of electors are subject to a slight error, in that the official 
return in all cases includes duplicate qualifications: no official return is made 


for Scotland or Ireland. 


TABLE G, 
1868. 1874. 
Electors.* | Liberal. | . jaca e, | Blectors. | Liberal. | . pies i. 
Ayrshire, North ........ 3,218 1,397 1,322 35339 1,301 1,563 
Caitiiness | cnsspeviresessnase 1,005 512 275 1,178 450 439 
Dumfriesshire sis... 2,989 1,100 1,056 3,031 1,315 1,453 
Edinburghshire _........ 2387 1,146 905 2,619 1,059 1,194 
MUTGEDITO Bis casttaccniee 4,206 1,837 1,127 4,314 1,859 1,231 
Lanarkshire, South ....} 2,800 1,328 1,107 6,548 1,326 1,347 
DP OPMa TUE astseom nesatestes: 4,874 | 2,046 1,767 (POI 2,060 2,554. 
21,479 | 9,366 | 7,559 | 26,484 | 9,370 | 9,781 


* No official return. 
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TABLE H. 
1868. . 1874. 
Electors.* | Liberal ee Electors Liberal. | _ CoD- 
: * | servative. | ~' : a": | servative. 
TIS et ian cei cwonsenase 295 141 136 363 180 175 
Londonderry . ............ 1,488 705 599 1,679 715 947 
NEE ste LAr a ctyesencnceses 796 386 379 940 459 455 
Portarlington. ............ 134 51 69 136 52 46 
BETIS Wipsnss sete, segceoe- 293 127 106 293 124 106 


3,006 | 1,410 1,289 3,411 1,530 1,559 


a | a 


TABLE I, 
1868. 
Electors. Liberals. Conservative. Total. 
English small boroughs ............ 12,667 5,527 8,466 10,993 
» large St a avi et 178,933 73,564 63,956 137,520 
PER COPINGICG) chav datedieveb) deo ss 0: 124,889 45,967 46,901 92,868 
Scotch pet eran, ie tpn ae *21,479 9,366 7,559 16,925 
BEEP IIS 0055.05 5050s5srensasaseosss * 3,006 1,410 1,289 2,699 


—_——_— 


340,974 135,834 $25,141 261,005 


1874. 
Electors. Liberal. Conservative. Total. 
English small boroughs ............ 13,172 5,310 6,422 11,732 
»». Jarge re RE teers | 203,442 80,831 80,747 161,578 
GeEPEE OOUELIUAOS 5 scucseescveaessencs pomp 130,184 44,582 | 58,836 103,418 
Scotch dE OES TERRE! Neer es 26,484 9,370 9,781 19,151 
PRE ROO serwsadasxiss cavaccrassuntes 3,411 1,530 1,559 3,089 


376,693 141,623 1575345 298,968 


* No official return. 


From these tables it results that, taking the constituencies in 
which a fair trial of strength took place at each election, there was in 
every case a larger number of voters in 1874, and this in the 
following proportions :— 


TABLE K. 
Increase per Cent. 
In small English boroughs wsssusseres 6% nearly 
,, large atin xh thx p oi. 27 > sty Esa Whe 
Fe AGI USTT COULTIUIOS "2, .csstenseseotinnecsueetetyss  &: o 
» Scotch 7: ohh... SOR ea 13 i 
wee inl boroughs. "s7.s5seisacslbel plies act II ss 
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While, with regard to the strength of the two parties, they had 
undergone variation during the interval 1868-74, as follows :— 


TABLE L. 
Percentage. 
Liberal. Conservative. 
Liberal. Conservative. 

English boroughs, small ........ — 217 + 956 — 9 +18 

a large su + 7,267 + 16,791 +10 + 26 

eed. OBULIPHOR v saztsve+giys pester —1,385 + 11,935 — 3 +24 

Scotch A Spite Ph Fess Rhee + 4 + 2,222 — +29 
Teg pied Ag lela einends + 120 Hr GO + 9 + 8} 
JEN OR Roe + 5,789 + 32,173 + 43 + 25% 


These figures, however, will be subject to modification when it is 
perceived that (Table I) there was in 1874 a considerable increase in 
the numbers of electors on the register in every class of constituencies. 
In order, therefore, to appreciate the true difference in the result of 
the two elections we must find the proportion of votes polled on each 
occasion to the total number of electors on the registers, and the 
distribution of this proportion between the two parties: this will be 
arrived at by reducing Table I to one of percentages, taking the total 
of electors on the registers in every case as one hundred :— 


TABLE M. 


1868. 1874. 


Electors. | Liberal. bears | Total. | Electors. | Liberal. psig Total. 


a | SO | | | ts 


A ae roo | 44°! 43.187 1 100 420 ee 
iat 100 42 35 77 100 40 39 79 
English counties 100 362 | 373 | 74%] 100 | -84 45 79 
Scotch 3 100 44, 36 79 100 35 37 72 
Irish boroughs ....| 100 47 42 89 190 45 4s | 902 
Totalte..dosat 100 393 | 363 | 76%] 100 373 | 41% | 794 


From which we learn that the numbers who voted in 1874 exceeded 
by, 3 per cent. (as compared with the total electors) those who voted 
in 1868, and that in every class there was a falling off in the per- 
centage of Liberal electors, and an increase in percentage of 
Conservatives, the most notable alteration occurring in the English 
counties, where the Liberals declined 2$ per cent., and the Con- 
servatives increased 77 per cent. 


ee 
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We are left to conjecture how far these variations are due to 
' the operation of the Ballot Act, or to the interest taken by tke 
nation in political affairs at the respective elections; but, it may be 
observed, that, in small English boroughs, where the Ballot Act 
might be expected to show the greatest result, and the large English 
boroughs, where it might be expected to operate least, the percentage 
of increase is very nearly the same, viz., 3 and 2 per cent. respec- 
tively, and the balance of parties also suffers the least variation. 
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TABLE A.—Lnglish and Welsh Boroughs 


Unsuccessful Candidates. 


1868. 1874. 
Liberal. pour grat ic auita Liberal. perp S espe eee 

vative.-| Votes. Votes. vative. Votes. Votes. 
Abingdon. ssiighseonave.: 1 —_ 327 — — I — 333 
Andover Scnc teaser. _ I —- 307 i _— 259 — 
Ashton-under-Lyne ...) 1 — 2,109 — vs — 2,434 — 
PA VIGSUUILY Weaviccsesasassvarees 1 I 942 1,468 1 — 1,144 ah 
BIOTEDULEY Ryivee cieseatsareeauss- ~— I 5 397 2° I _ 676 
AAS DBUBDLO s., ukoscnssocsrases 1 — 667 — — 2 —~ 1,202, 
1 ESA MEER uray Aico cBaNi — I — 2,024 1 I 2,391 2,348 
(BEA NMATIS 7, coi... .urseegsers 1 — 651 — 1 I 255 344 
LTE Pig 6B comin Mepremen bite ie —_ 2 —— 1,260 1 — 1,006 — 
PR OUW LOK hor o.vécnercseevactuens? _ 2 — 932 i I 418 330 
OW LOY stores terete: 1 ae 418 — 1 I 1 405 
Birkenhead...........s000c00es. il — 2,039 —_ 1 _— 1,580 — 
MS LAG MITE Rereeeeareeeeaise 2 —_ 8,563 — 1 I 4,851 55323 
ESOCLIENIN) oy cstteeree cece 1 — 334 — a I 280 113 
OLEOM Hi Siataet oem nat: 2 -— 10,887 —— 1 I 5,440 5,650 
EB ORGOD aniistunesetarerarstane: 2 = 1,975 — — 2 — 1,675 
Bradford. Saye a 1 a 8,768 — 2 — |16,513 — 
Brecon ha cisuenioreo eo 1 — 357 —_ 1 —- 353 _ 
Bridgpnorbhisemsccsetrt 1 — 497 |. — — I — 275 
SPEED EON iecstbeontsmnheseincte oe 1 2 432 4,149 2 — 6,481 _— 
MSPiSLOLIO 2.5. tr tivveteouesot ec I — 6,694 — 2 — 16,148 
Buckingham ..........00.. oS I — 338 1 — 391 _ 
SEPTIC ay tetcakeostsrscseuss’) —— I — 2,238 oe I — 2,490 
LE} Tr, A phy Sea ah Ab Las — I —_ 2,264 — I _— 25580 
Bury St. Edmunds........ 1 — 593 — 2 _— 1,335 — 
Cambridge City ........... —- 2 ood 2,825 2 — 3,512 — 
ALOT ICY scteceantctcosrotas- — 2 oo 1,866 2 — 1,808 — 
COREE ie See eet Se —— 1 — 2,051 — I — 2,771 
MDENUESLO 5 costhsanasdencetsctarse? 1 I 71 1,957 —- 4 —- 3,292 
Carmarthen. ~-ecssesssesess — I — 613 1 _ 1,481 _ 
CHathams acre — I — 1,858 1 — 1,423 one 
CIR OIRO A vastsnccotenteorntiice — 2 — 8,106 2 — 8,668 = 
Cheltenham ................ _ I — 1,468 tes | _— 1,842 == 
Chester vacant ror 2 — 2,354, — 1 — 2,125 — 
Chippenham ................ 1 — 359 — 1 — 304, — 
Christchurch ................ — I — 560 1} — 607 — 
CEN OTOS .Scsiestesetek oie: 1 — 693 — i _ 804 a 
Cockermouth ................ no I ~- 388 fF — I — 388 
Dowwhester iii. cian — 2 -- 2,501 2 — 2,497 — 
OVODILIY ~.ssacteencctioster sete: 2 — 7,167 — yt I 3,662 3,628 
RPFIGKISG rs cdoutnetibionace: — I — 2,009 3 I 3,710 497 
PPPUITIP CON iors deadeavacs sesess 1 — 875 ae 1 I 1,607 305 
OTD leraat tit aierdvect vahe3 —_ I — 944 —— I me 1,208 
Derby Sov ceceescoovecevacvecensees = I — 254.92 = I fs 3,632 
TUVITED FiNiceh atistiitesss ent; 1 1 321 34 =e 2 a 366 
BYORI POLE Wavctresbetesnssc — 3 ~ 2,937 2 — 2,560 nee. 
Dewsburyucesce i a 1 — 2,929 1 — 3,272 ae 
DOV OT Fc. Sic ees ceeds 1 I 35 1,387 2 3 2,180 as 
Droitwich cis aveteerse 1 —- 603 a oo I ay 3 4or 
AYN | was.caanenes testers — I — 732 — 1 he 846 
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Contested at Both Elections, 


Successful Candidates. 


1868. 1874. 


3 Conser- | Liberal Con- : Conser- | Liberal Con- 
Liberal. : servative | Liberal. : servative 
vative. Votes. Votes. vative, Votes. Votes. 
a I — 1 — 439 — Abingdon 
1 jij — 377 _ I ~ 395 Andover 
a . Ake pis I —- 2,612. | Ashton-under-Lyne 
1 I 771" 1 I 1,761 1,624 Aylesbury 
1 ee 772 1 — 760 -- Banbury 
1 I 791 2 — 1,432 a Barnstaple 
2 — 2,730 ud I 2,520 23397 Bath 
1 _ 941 7 — 947 — Beaumaris 
2 — 2,554 1 I 1,155 1,010 Bedford 
2 — 1,278 1 I 617 533 Berwick 
— I — 1 ww 504 — Bewdley 
— I — — I — 3,692 Birkenhead 
— 2 — 1 I 5,338 B52 Blackburn 
1 —_ 424 i — 464 — Bodmin 
— 2 — 1 I 5,782 5,987 Bolton 
— 2 — 2 — 2,919 — Boston 
a cr 19,065 2 22,168 — Bradford 
— I _ — I — 374 Brecon 
— I — 1 — 701 -- Bridgnorth 
) 2 — 6,437 — 2 — 8,391 Brighton 
a 2 — , | 17,487 2 —  |17,620 -— Bristol 
1 = 463 — I — 589 Buckingham 
1 — 2,620 1 — 3,066 — Burnley 
1 = 2,761 i — 3,061 am Bury 
a I 703 = 2 — 1,918 Bury St. Edmunds 
2 = 3,585 — 2 — 3,648 Cambridge City 
2 — 2,695 — 2 — 2,894 Canterbury 
1 — 2,501 1 — 2,780 ~-- Cardiff 
2 | — | 4028 9°, |e 4,235 ry Carlisle 
1 — 1,604 ~— I — 1,654 Carmarthen 
1 — 2,061 — I = 2,132 Chatham 
2 — 14,557 1 I 7,217 4,172 Chelsea 
1 — 1,648 —- I —: Pa | Cheltenham 
1 I 2,275 1 1 2,134 2,356 Chester 
-- I -- — I — 531 Chippenham 
1 — 609 — 1 — 978 Christchurch 
— I — — I _ 896 Clitheroe 
| 1. — 620 if — 506 — Cockermouth 
2 — 2,878 — 2 —- 2,922 Colchester 
a 2 a= a I 3,799 3,823 Coventry 
l 1 I 2,844: — 2 — 4,855 Cricklade 
‘ng Ure: 1,789 1 — 1,625 — Darlington 
| Ws — 1,318 1 —- 1,238 — Denbigh 
2 — 9,834, 2 — 10,517 —- Derby 
wg I ae 385 — I — 396 Devizes 
2 — 3,060 — — 2 —_— 3,008 Devonport 
1 — 3,369 — 1 — 3,706 — Dewsbury 
1 I 1,487 |. 1,453 — 2 _ 2,911 Dover - 
poe I _ 481 jt — 787 — Droitwitch 
2 apy 1,607 —_ 2 — 1,808 — Durham 
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Taste A,—English and Welsh Boroughs 
Unsuccessful Candidates. 
1868. 1874. 
3 : Con- 7 F Con- . 
Liberal. pokes migles sheeatete Liberal. ons ne Tite servative - 
vative. Votes. Votes. vative. Votes. Votes. 
FEVESDAM. — sisphavaystevesse.s. 1 — 303 — 1 — 299 — 
TEX 6LOT sn .ssivconspsosgtagentscehs — 2 — 4,244 2 _— 4,317 —s 
PISO ULY Fe yagi dstaekansneoce 1 I 1,238 6,137 1 ra 3,205 75937 
RPT OTIO [0p naenenes raid tenes = I — 476 1 — 557 _ 
Gateshead '%..:.....0:.0s04 -— I — 1,387 — I — 1,396 
CATOUCESTOI piiei ess cecevens ens —- 2 — 3,024 i I 1,990 1,865 
Gravesend ....4..cssesessee. — I _ 1,06 Z ~~ 1,142 —_ 
APES Y, ss Hpih gclilcvcrrs atvees i — 1,328 can 1 a 1,393 — 
Greenwich ors... eee ~- 2 — 9,076 1 I 5,255 5,561 
Rol tord * Aesiecy-sesecgepn ses —- I — 515 1 — 430 ~- 
HLSCIMCY ....-.c:canseedyecnnesss 3 I 11,421 2,633 — I —- *6,310 
BT AISEX: Ccavecsareesemientore -- I ~- 2,802 — I “oa 3,917 
Hartlepool ..........ssese0 1 — 1,547 — — I — 1,395 
Pasting .:storvecssevestpt-osps — 2 — 1,840 = 2 — 2,191 
FLelStOn <...icstssbercgrapnies --- I -—— 374 _ I — 420 
Heretord,,:..ijcosvseasth: ~- 2 _ 1,855 1 I 903 go2 
Sater shbesyoarobtatigse eet — I -— 380 1 — 329 —_ 
WN PO es BF oS CP Bs td — 2 — 12,337 — I — 7,705 
EV the. .tigceconys sprays pee — I — 521 1 ue 300 Pe 
TSWIGH 111A testeasiesyneeoe- — I _ 2,044 2 — 4,828 — 
Kidderminster ............ — I —_ 821 1 — 1,319 —— 
King’s Liynn | jsi....c.sn. 1 — 1,012 — 2 — 1,894 — 
Knaresborough ............ _- I — 349 1 _— 301 — 
Aes Se yae te a | I 5,658 | 5,621 2 — |17,795 
BIN DOE a possdgsanchsttsppeness — I — 7,043 — I ome 11,201 
LBICORUER Siecire detente. 1 — 2,494, — — I — 5,614 
DiS WES UA iiasesttsiesitke — I -— 587 1 — 500 
Ditehbfield., sicsciti.c.a...- 1 _ 4/74, os 1 — 440 — 
Liverpool \ast.ssediinsde. 1 — |15,017 _ 1 I 15,801 25435 
Tondon. ... waved 1 2 5,995 | 12,112 2 — 13,144 — 
Dy min gton sistievocisents.-: 1 — 199 — 1 — 158 — 
Macclesfield ................ — I — 2,321 — 2 — 5,000 
Maidstone ..msivirisve... _ 2 — 2,781 -- 2 — 25779 
Maldon “Aictattsheatems4 — I — 50 if —- 590 ae 
Manchester... 2 I 15,898 | 12,6 84 1 — 118,727 — 
Marylebone.icicenis.... 2 I 9,649 | 3,989 |. 2 -- 8,176 -- 
Merthyr ccaaiignnn...- a. — 5,776 oa 1 — 4,912 — 
Midhurst...assydigesn. 4: 1 — 262 — it I 60 185 
Monmouth .....ccceecceees — I — 1,449 1 — 1,447 — 
Newark (<tiemdissetiBress 1 mo 826 — — 2 _— 1,647 
Newcastle-under-Lyme 1 744, — -- I — 1,037 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ....) — I os 25724 1 — 5,807 — 
Northallerton ................ 1 _ 372 - 1 — 379 — 
Northampton ................ 2 2 1,578 3,030 2 L 3,449 2,175 
NOrwich «...csersssernperssrsses fi — 4,364 — 1 I 5,776 5,290 
NaC ae Setideadctatret 3 es 8,751 eae 4, ‘ei 11,103 a 
AT. cecovvccccvervcrcereces — 2 — 12,200 2 — 16,757 ms 
Oxford Cite tetany +204 — 1 Evatt 1,226 nat " pt 2,198 
Pembrokéirn. bicwstaes.st 1 sy 1,049 — — I — 1,319 
Penryn and Falmouth 2 — 1,208 ae ie 2 Se 1,389 
Peterborough .......0...5--: 1: 2 834 371 3 I 956 666 — 


* Imperfect Election. 
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Contested at Both Elections—Contd. - 
LL ST EES Ss 


Successful Candidates. 


1868. 1874. 
Cc Liberal Con- C Liberal | Con- 
Liberal. ORES iss servative } Liberal. wicks ae servative 
vative. Votes. Votes: vative. Votes. Votes. 
— I — 346 a I <= 346 | Evesham 
2 |—- 4,571 — — 2 — 4,853 | Exeter 
2 — 25,662 — 2 — 19,812 —_ Finsbury 
1 — 571 — — I — 642 | Frome 
1 — 2,404, _ 1 — 4,250 ~ Gateshead 
2 — 3,855 — “ke I 2,070 $3122 Gloucester 
1 -- 1,232 — —_ I —— 1,355 | Gravesend 
1 — 1,548 — — I — 1,534 Grimsby 
2 — 13,070 — 1 I 5,968 | 6,193 | Greenwich 
1 — 521 — —_— I — 673 .| Guildford 
2 -~ 27,028 - 2 ——  (*13,861 — Hackney 
2 10,481 — 2 — 11,036 — Halifax 
— I — 1,550 a. — 2,308 — Hartlepool 
2 — 1,945 — 2 -—— 3,216 — Hastings 
1 — 497 — 1 — 470 — Helston 
2 — 2,070 — 1 I 921 978 | Hereford 
z oo 380 — — I a 529 | Horsham 
Sites | 140151): — O05) won |19,884 4 = - 1. Holl 
mort his, ee | as ER he S 1,340 — .| Hythe 
2 — 4,516 ao — 2 | — 5,931 Ipswich 
| 1 — 1,272 oa I — 1,509 | Kidderminster 
7 — 2. —- 25305 — 2 | — 2,256 | King’s Lynn 
1 — 362 — —_ I — 397 Knaresborough 
2 I 81,036 | 9,437 1 2 | 15,390 |28,056 | Leeds 
2 — 29,604 — 2 — | 23,963 — Lambeth 
2 — 13,977 —— 2 — | 14,691 — Leicester 
1 — 601 — — 1 | — 772, | Lewes 
| — I _— 525 — I — ra Litchfield ° 
1 3 15,337 | 32,988 1 3 16,706 | 39,969 | Liverpool 
og 18,993. | 6,130 1 3 | 6,787 | 24,933 | London 
cowl I mes 328 — I | — 453 | Lymington 
: 2 — 5,321 — 2 — | 5,965 —— Macclesfield 
2 — 3,115 — 2 — 3,049 — Maidstone 
1 — 657 — —— I a 632 | Maldon 
: 2 I 27,706 | 15,487 1 2 19,325 | 39,633 | Manchester 
| 2 — 19,226 — 1 I 8,251 | 9,849 | Marylebone 
2 — 19,122 +h 2 he 14,514 ae Merthyr 
_ I — 375 — I — 530 | Midhurst 
1 — 1,618 —- aa I — 2,090 | Monmouth 
2 a 2,106 —_— 2 — 1,885 — Newark 
1 I 1,081 | 1,423 1 I 1,116 | 1,173 | Newcastle-under-Lyme 
2 a 13,931 oe 1 I 8,464 | 6,479 | Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Cimks I _ 386 _- I — 386 | Northallerton 
2 — 4,737 — 1 I 2,310 | 2,670 | Northampton 
1 I 4,325 | 4,313 1 I 6,138 | 5,823 Norwich 
2 — 9,876 — — 2 — |10,058 | Nottingham 
2 -— 12,284, “= — 2 —_— 17,123 | Oldham 
2 —. 5,401 — 2 — 4,613 — Oxford City 
—_ I — 1,419 1 = 1,330 -— Pembroke 
a 2 eee 4115335 2 —_ 1,635 — Penryn and Falmouth 
2 — 3,104 a 2 — 2,240 — Peterborough 


.* Imperfect Election. 


SR a rr EY 
P2 


.* 
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TasLe A.—English and Welsh Boroughs 


Unsuccessful Cuviciidttes, 


: -| Conser- | Liberal Con- , Conser- | Liberal Con- 
Liberal. . servative | Liberal. ) servative 
vative. Votes. Votes. vative. Votes. Votes. 
Petersfield | s.cccirispsesase — I — 222 1 —- 361 — 
Pi ymouth ipo ans: desenegn = I “= 1,506 2 = 2,412 — 
Pontefract ...2s....s.:s00e0 1 — 680 — es | -— 709 
OIG fae. Ahead scr atongt — I — 563 | — I _— 580 
OP ESINOUEH 7 a.-c5.c<cceeep-1] > — 3,785 — 2 a 9,232 — 
PEPORLIL hs jcets etceris cznecceme> 2 — 9,320 — 1 — 3,606 — 
CAINE | ..<snescynchnaegornse des — I — 976} — 2 _ 3,283 
PRION ONG sehk cos aliscnee- 1 — 87 — 1 — 259 — 
Bochdalo,,...fpscaihsipeee- — I —_ 3,270 | — I —_ 3,998 
Rochester ...ijvesezaraeusis- =< I — 7o3 § — I — 835 
PLATO Ge nds'ssacqseyt sibel Leet 1 _ 499 — 1 — 539 — 
Balford | as .svuataremess 2 — 12,159 — 2 — | 13,536 — 
Salisbury.,.i..sfagcihetan: — I — 623 hy I 759 783 
ANA WICH | savy.tecgevseeess. — I — f10 § z a 1,375 
Scarborough .........00 ~ I 942 2 ~- 1,552 
Sheffield ..:..:Aliwe. 1 I 9,571 Crick z = 10,837 — 
Shrewsbury...sssowseervascsz 1 685 — — 2 — 2,707 
Southampton .........00. 2 — 4,118 — 1 I 2,103 | 2,345 
Southwark .......ccc — I — 25495 2 — 6,617 —~ 
Stafford sien wees. 1 — 1,107 _ rs I 903 94.7 
Stalybridge... 1 — 2,078 — 1 — 2,220 — 
Stockton! pital ieaids. — I — 867 | — I _ 1,425 
Stockport 1.3... css. 1 I 2,598 2475 1 — vs — 6,778 
trod 9's. wuziatee casey — I — 2,096 | — 2 = 55430 
Sunderland...........0.s008 1 — 3,596 — — 1 — 3,781 
Mam WOFE, ix, co ensarereys ts: . ~ 798 -~ 2 — 657 — 
Tewkesbury — .......s0000: ~~ I —_ 279 bo i — 323 
APTLY BUG 2h) coapdihicceas tapes tants 1 — 390 — 7 a 409 — 
Tower Hamlets ............ 2 ] 10,050 7:446 3 — 11,216 — 
EPP TUEO (ceett oti tacpasknaen Rae a os 406 -— 2 — 1,020 we 
Wakefield . cwincseannde.. _ I — 1,512 1 — 1,595 
Wallingford... iN _— 358 — 1 437 — 
Wareham. jacsietacase.. 1 I 68 301 1 I 310 26 
Warrington... — I — 1,957 1 — 2,201 —_— 
Wearwick)...t.ssnicionalhe 1 — 260 — ok I 180 4740 
Wednesbury  o.1.....0.000.-- it I 969 37791 — I — 5,813 
Westbury) ieusennaion 1 — 465 — — I — 518 
Westminster ................ 1 — 6,284 — 2 — 8,184 — 
Weymouth vivir 1 as 452 _ — I — 452 
Wath yi sy isaeisb saiseeen.. — I — 518, — I -= 754 
WW ADGN cscicatbatptantaauchyes ine. — o 8 39795 3 — 4,046 — 
Winchester... 1 — 548 — a | — 649 = 
Windsor’) iinactheui.. — I — 495 b: — 618 —- 
Woodstock 3....cscccses-0, 1 — 481 —— 1 = 404 — 
LW OrCOster,, ssrssendeare--s. 2 — 2,855 | > — — — 3,630 
Wycombe ton.arivekts- 1 — 500 — 1 I 415 19 
VOPK ornate ier ee 1 — 3,038 — I = 2,830 
97 | 107 | 228,289 | 222,946 | 184 91 {828,910 | 189,632 
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Contested at Both Elections—Contd. - 
Successful Candidates. 
iia aE ee pee 
1874. 
Liberal, GOnAeRr Teheral Laie Liberal. Consens chore ee 
yative, Votes. Votes. vative. Votes. Votes. 
1 oo 363 _ -— I — 372 | Petersfield 
2: — 5,151 — — 3 + 4,045 | Plymouth 
Te I 913 goo - I 934: 861 | Pontefract 
— I —— 623 di — 705 — Poole 
1 I 3,715 55316 | — 2 — 11,863 | Portsmouth 
— z — 19,503 -| | -— 2 — 11,573 | Preston 
2 — 3,247 — 2 — 3,585 | — Reading 
1 -- 375 — 1 —~ 313 a Richmond 
1 — 4,455 At —— 4,498 — Rochdale 
2 — 2,764 — 2 — 2,350 — Rochester 
my 1 Prat. 13513) 4) -— t re 597 | Rye 
— 2 — 12,493 | — 2 — 13,990 | Salford 
2 — 1,428 — 1 I 800 835 | Salisbury 
2 — 1,855 — 2 — 2,041 — Sandwich 
2 — 3,504 — 1 I 1,103 1,280 | Scarborough 
2 _ 26,988 -— 2 a 26,544: —— Sheffield 
1 I 1,840 1,751 2 — 3,196 — Shrewsbury 
= 2 — 5,571 1 I 2,724 2,534. | Southampton 
2 — 11,935 — 1 I 5,901 5,716 | Southwark 
| 1 I 1,189 1,124 1 I 1,183 1,238 | Stafford 
| — I — 2,407 | — I — 2,378 | Stalybridge 
1 — 2,476 _- 1 — 3,233 — Stockton 
I I 2,658 2,714 2 — 7,166 _ Stockport 
2 — 5,712 — 2 — 5,592 — Stroud 
2 — 11,138 — 2 — 12,092 — Sunderland 
2°) — : Ey ee 1 I 1,089 | 1,086 | Tamworth 
1 — 355 — 1 — 350 — Tewkesbury 
— I —_ 416 || — I Th 410 | Thirsk 
2 — 17,688 — 1 I 5,900 4,228 | Tower Hamlets 
1 I 683 731 1i— 2 _— 1,518 | Truro 
aS — 1,558 vas — I ~ 1,783 | Wakefield 
ove I — 453} — I — 575 | Wallingford 
1 — 314 —- I — 502 | Wareham 
1 — 1,984 — — I — 2,381 | Warrington 
1 I 873 863 1 I 783 836 | Warwick 
il — 6,129 os vi _ 7,530 — Wednesbury 
—- I — 492 1 — 540 — Westbury 
1 1 6,584 7,648 | — 2 — 18,052 | Westminster 
1 1 659 725 1 I 944 504 | Weymouth 
I — 894 1 — 873 — Whitby 
2 — 4,385 — -~ 2 — 4,994 | Wigan 
1 I 691 828 | — 2, ee 1,842 | Winchester 
1 — 803 — — I — 1,064 | Windsor 
| — I re 502 — I a= 569 | Woodstock 
) 1 1s 2,063 2,439 2 _ 4,448 — Worcester 
1 -— 701 — 1 — 953 Wycombe 
1 I 3.2791 3,735 1 I 3,880 | 3,371 | York 
67 628,331 | 191,543 | 120 | 116 463,809 | 401,876 
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TaBsLE A.—English and Welsh Boroughs 


Unsuccessful Candidates. 


1868. 1874. 
Tihenttdes Con- Liberal Con- Liberal Con- Liberal eee 
ars servative. | Votes. py aa | dae servative. | Votes. Votes. 
Beverley .....sssseseeseasss 2 — 1,637 — — — — — 
Birmingham .......... — 2 — 15,821 — a — ms 
Bridgwater ..........60.. aes 2 — 1,332 ris az — ah 
Carnarvon. oo. — f — 1,051 — —- — a= 
Chichester ..........0.... a — 433 a — —— me _ 
Cirencester ..........0000. a — 284, -—— — _ =n 
Dorchester .....:...000 — — — — 1 —_ 233 — 
Dudley * ';.:.).aindoetes: — — oo — ~= I — 4,181 
Flint Boroughs ........ —-. — —_ — 1 I 792 1,072 
Grantham ......0..00. oa — — — 1 — 899 — 
Fiaywich ....ccgeattetatic 1 — 141 — — — — — 
Haverfordwest. ........ — I — 497 | — -- —~ — 
Lloxvtford, ste crobthsiase 1 —- 345 — — — — — 
Huddersfield... pe —_ = — on I — 4,985 
Kendal . .0a0aeant — — — _— — I -- 470 
Ta unceston vissccesrceees ~ — — — A — 217 — 
Leominster.......cce 1 — 174, — oo — _- -- 
LAN GOIN Siacicen ides — —— — — 1 — 1,784 — 
MMB KCATA Haida vette: sa — — —- 1 ia 329 we 
TAAGIOW ihe! Pekin vane tfooses 1 — 170 vo — o= —— — 
Malmesbury ............ 1 oe 314 — ne oe _ — 
Malton: .,.ddeetataiss: re — —_ ~ — I — 473 
NERTIOW Fn. obese sens 1 = 314 — — —_- —_ —_ 
Middlesbrough ........ an — — — 1 I 1,541 956 
MOP peta. Nh okinsscicensbos — — —_— —- — I — 585 
Newport wiesresscecesseses. — — — a — I —- 475 
LEAS LTR) RRR ge | yabt de — -— — —- — I — 162 
FRUPON ss+,s0csshdeabaas, | — I — 408 — — — — 
GAL VCS)... Mtent seer es — — — — bi a= 432 —_ 
Shaftesbury................ = — — — o — 562 oa! 
Shoreham .........c0000. — = a me 1 -— 898 — 
RIOPOUIS— <°. wvaslg meron, ai I + Ay | a. — - — 
Stamford7i2..e.. — — — — af — — 411 a 
AD ROS uivticiaienet ie — — — —- 2 — 10,567 — 
BSWOTSOR (coc stcsltst ite, — — — — a I _— 2,708 
ELBUTGON 90 soeissssiedoh ose —- I — 890 = as — at 
PLL VODDON Fine ete i oe — — — " — 605 
Ma VABtOCK:pakinsiel ssi — pa == a 7 is 273 er 
Tynemouth,..........00+: — I — 710 — — nc ae 
Walsall. .). annie. a — — a — I — 1,721 
Wenlock ....:iiiisiis., a — eo e: 2 Ls 846 nit 
Wolverhampton........ — — pe sod — I 3,628 
Whitehaven .......0... 1 ae viral bes pes ) = eS 
at 10 4,583 | 22,985 15 13 19,784 | 22,021 
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Contested at One Election only. | 
PE IS ESSE IL OEE I SET TA ET A IS STS SII IRE TARE CAITR EDI REID IIE ISS DBE AE ITE IP PEC STEEPED A NSIT ESSE EAT RG CES OB BEE RE PERE ET EERO 
é Successful Candidates. 


1868. 1874. 
: Con- Liberal Con- Liberal Con- 
Liberal. ; ! servative 
servative. | Votes. servative. | Votes. Votes. 
— 2 _ 2,118 — —_ Disfran|chised. Beverley 
3 —_ 44,313 — 3 —_ — — Birmingham 
2 — 1,456 ~— _— — Disfran|chised. Bridgwater 
i — 1,963 — 1 a — —_ Carnarvon 
— — 603 — I — — Chichester 
— I — 629 — I —_ — Cirencester 
— I a — — I _— 353 Dorchester 
1 — a — - — 5,149 — Dudley 
1 — -— ~- 1 — 1,076 —_ Flint Boroughs 
2 — — ~- 1 1 1,055 965 Grantham 
— I _— S26 |t = I ~~ — Harwich 
1 _ 638 — 1 — ~— — Haverfordwest 
— I — 434 —_ 1 — -— Hertford 
1 — — -— 1 — 5,668 — Huddersfield 
Zz — — — 1 —_ 1,061 _ Kendal 
— I — — —_ I — 454 Launceston 
— I — 432 — I — — Leominster 
2 oo — BS 1 I 1,907 2,107 Lincoln 
: —_ — a 1 a 334 — Liskeard 
_— 1 — 435 | — I — ~ Ludlow 
— ut — 337 | — I — — Malmesbury 
1 -— — —_ 1 — 603 — Malton 
— I — 345 _ I — — Marlow 
1 — — — 1 — 3,717 — Middlesbrough 
1 — — — 1 — 3,332 — Morpeth 
a — — — 1 — 522 — Newport 
1 _- — — 1 — 612 — Radnor 
1 = 554 ea 1 — — — Ripon 
1 — — — I — 751 St. Ives 
1 oo oe — — I — 591 Shaftesbury 
— Zz — — _— 2 — 4,941 Shoreham 
1 — 2,582 — 1 — — — Shields 
ae I — et — I — 577 Stamford 
2 — a ~ 1 I 6,700 6,180 Stoke ‘ 
a — — _— af — 5,215 — Swansea 
1 l 1,099 914 2 en = = Taunton 
2 — —_ a 2 — 1,306 — Tiverton 
‘1 mt al = 1 — 362 —- Tavistock 
hi — 1,098 — 1 — — — Tynemouth 
1 _ — — J —_ 3,364 — Walsall 
1 I an 1 I 1,570 1,708 Wenlock 
2 — —_ — 2 er 20,394 — Wolverhampton 
— I a 1,125 — I _— — Whitehaven 
37 


18 53,703 7,700 | 31 20 63,947 | 18,627 
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TaBLe A.—English and Welsh Counties 


Unsuccessful Candidates. 


1868. 1874. 
3 Con- P Con- 
Liberal, ibe Liberal eR Liberal. Cones Liberal pa eae 
vative. Votes. Votes. vative. Votes. Votes. 
Cardiganshire ...........06. — 1 1 1,918 1 sare: 1,635 my 
Carmarthenshire ........ — 2 a 4,168 s — 5,130 = 
Carnarvonshire ............ os I a 1,815 2 — 2,318 — 
Cumberland, East ........ 1 — 2,398 — _— 1 — 2,622 
Derbyshire, South ........ 2 — 6,818 — — I — 2572 
i East... 4. — 2 — 3,969 1 I 2,017 | 2,067 
Durham, North ............ ti — 3,822 —- — 2 — Hae 
3 pe Catanad.d..0 — 2 — 6,961 — I — 3,897 
Gloucestershire, West | — I — 45394 = | — 4,317 — 
Hants, South .........53.... 1 I 2,726 | 2,716 1 —_ 2,382 — 
Hertfordshire ............0.. — I -— 33370 1 — 2,964 — 
Kent, Hast jaengis.. 2 — 9,264 —— ‘ — 4,308 — 
pints Gish 4: aa ak 2 — 5,740 — 1 — 2,956 — 

”? West Oe eeereneseseceeeses 2 tg 6,519 rag 2 ee 6,747 en 
Lancashire, North-east 2 — 6,904 — | 2 — 8,698 — 

4 South-east 2 — 13,971 — 2 — 14,917 — 
Leicestershire, North...) — I — 1,750) [otek — 1,997 — 

+ South... uf a BeoL — 1 _ 2,883 — 
Middlesex so 2.isscsssstals eae 1 — 6,397 — 2 — 10,815 — 
Norfolk, South cc... se pape 1,679 | — | 1 2,699 | — 
Suffolk, Hast... 2 —- 6,366 — 1 er 3,014; — 
Surrey > phils ime —~ 3 — 4,107 2 = 8,407 a 
Warwickshire, North....} 2 ~~ 6,733 — 1 -~ 3,189 — 

3 9 South.... 2 oe ae 4,925 ee, it esis | 2,170 = 
Wight, Isle of......0......... — I — 1,118 1 -— 1,604, — 
Wilts, North veces 1, 4 ts 2,016 {ine ae ee 2,358 i] t . 
Worcestershire, East.... 1 — 3,789 — 2 I 5,539 55 
Yorkshire, West 9 ae 13,914 as 9 ie 14,508 fib 


Riding, East, ........ 


Yorkshire, West 
Riding, South........ g é To LN TRBSOT ES |) RG ee 


ff | | 


28 17 | 106,842 | 54,842 | 34 | 7 | 183,980 | to9,725 | 
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Contested at Both Elections—Contd. 


Successful Candidates. 


1868. 1874. 
ba i Con- z eae Con- 
Liberal Commas eae servative } Liberal, Core Leber servative 

vative. Votes. Votes. vative. Votes. Votes. 
x — 2,074 — -- I — 1,850 | Cardiganshire 
1 I 3,280 eh i 2 — 6,650 | Carmarthenshire 
£ — 1,963 — — I —- 2,750 | Carnarvonshire 
1 I 2,621 2,546 I 2,943 2,629 | Cumberland, Kast 


— 2 — 7,176 1 I 3,773 3,934. | Derbyshire, South 
- A ee B99) 1 1 I 2,206 | 2,116 » East 
2 —- 8,660 — 2 — 8,691 Durham, North 
2 —_— 8,342 — 2 — 9,253 —_ » South 
2 Zod 9,839 — 1 1 4,344: 5,530 | Gloucestershire, West 
1 2,797 2,756 1 I 2,946 3,878 | Hants, South 
2 7,318 35396 1 2 2,974 8,997 | Hertfordshire 
— 2 —~ 10,313 | — 2 —s 10,829 | Kent, Hast 
‘Ga “ * 6,490 | — 2 ie 75252 » Mid 
—_ 2 — 6,818 | — 2 — 10,525 9» - West 
ee 2 —~ 4.2301 — 2 _— 9,066 | Lancashire, North-east 
pe 2 — 16,202 —- 2 — 18,202 * South-east 
—_ 2 oo 6,388 | — 2 — 5,546 | Leicestershire, North 
— 2 -- 6,307 | — 2 — 6,852 ‘3 South 
1 I 6,507 7,850, — — 20,210 | Middlesex 
— 2 — 6,152 | — 3 — 6,156 | Norfolk, South 
he 2 — 7,270, — 2 — 8,032 | Suffolk, Hast 
o— 2 — 8,103 | — 7 a 11,252 | Surrey, Hast 
—_— 2 — 8,919 | — 2 — 8,994 | Warwickshire, North 
= 2 a 5,078 | — 2 co 5,633 » South 
1 _ 1,353 — — I — 1,614 | Wight, Isle of 
. 1 2,685 2,758 | — 2 — 6,324 | Wiltshire, North 
1 1 4,093 4,198 | — 2 — 8,580 | Worcestershire, East - 
Rsk 4 Sy ie E ens Yorkshire, West 
. 145572 = 16,317 Riding, Bast 
ai Pen oat vs Yorkshire West 
“ 16,058 . 799344 { Riding, South 


rr rt | ec | | RE | pe 


81,707 | 143,464 } 10 46 37,130 | 219,062 


212 Martin—On the Elections of 1868 and 1874. [ June, 
Taste A.—Lnglish and Welsh Counties 


Unsuccessful Candidates. 


1868. 1874. 
a Conser- | Liberal Con- : Conser- | Liberal Con- 
Liberal. ‘al. ; 
Se vative. Votes. guiadgelt a vative. Votes. 2 baal 
ANPLEBCD s.scgrenrnsseqersossine- — — — — l Sea 843 
Borksrdayaiiisiavuccinaesss 1 2,450 — ies ‘Se SC 
Breconshire.......cccee aaa — — a 1,036 oe. 
Brack isa. ciiizivaitacedceayst = — — —— I — 161 
Cambridgeshire ............ 2 =. 6,590 — — _ ee 
Cheshire, Mid..........0.... 1 — 2,482 — eee oe — 
Cornwall, East. ............ 7 a — — I 2,978 3,099 
Cumberland, West........ aan -— ~~ — = 3,557 ‘a 
Denbighshire ....:0.....0+4: 1 — 2,412 — — _ ae 
Derbyshire, North........ 1 — 2,637 — — — ion 
Devonshire, North........ — I — 3,520 Poth ‘Sek ake 
x South........ 1 — 2,694, — _ — ha 
a Vast: at. A o 8,457 — — a fac 
Bssex, Bast..icciccesene 2 -- 4,358 — ons is as 
99 SOUL wssssseseeeees wi — — —_ _ 5,463 — 
Glamorganshire ..........- aad — — — I ae 35353 
Herefordshire... 1 — 1,878 — — — aes 
Huntingdonshire ........ oa — —_ — — 1,192 =k 
Lancashire, North ........ 1 _ 5,296 — ae me aS 
‘ South-west 2 — 14,354 — oe ~ en 
Lincolnshire, South .. 1 — 2,714 — = beh 
Monmouthshire ............ 1 — 2,338 a he a aa 
Norfolk, North ............ 2 — 4,323 oo ond ee ae 
Northamptonshire, a 
BUEN wits } ‘ 2,805 a) fru a4 ve 
Radnorshire ..........00 _ — — — cs 100 pa! 
Balop, North yas.anm 1 _— 2,410 — — — — 
.S Souphe esti reeaee. i 2,161 eo a i Fs 
Somersetshire, East...) 2 — 5,460 — Mat ie St 
Mid ... 1 — 4,169 — ts Bar oe, 
Staffordshire, West ... 2 —_ 6,539 — ae a 
9 ast........ — I _— 2,792 — — af 
Suffolk, West ov... 1 — 1,705 — as ot cil 
Surrey, Mid? hia. 3 — 6,249 — as at wi 
wee WY RU tttersthies: uF — 1,757 —= = oat. as 
Sussex, Hast ................ 1 I 3,470 3,560 — — a 
WSIS OWED ‘cess cpeties — — — one ray 1,048 eee 
Worcestershire, West | — — = nae ue 1,540 
Yorkshire, North ........ — I tele 1,721 tats nat aes 
“3 HGSEME .ssccs. 1 2,603 I a8 nes v. 
. West,North| — — ou Ree 2 ee 15,548 


1974.] 


F 
: 
4 


Contested at One Election only—Conid.. 
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Successful Candidates. 
/ 1868. 1874. 
f Conser- | Liberal Con- {| Conser- | Liberal Con- 
oe. vative. Votes. ae ais bg vative. Votes. 6 Hoel 
1 a= — -- 1 — 1,630 — |Anglesea — 
1 2 2,747 6,402 i! 2 — —_ Berks 
ee I — — — I — 1,594 | Breconshire 
1 2 <2 4 1 2 1,720 5,906 | Bucks 
1 2 3,330 9,852 1 2 — — Cambridgeshire 
-- 2 -- 6,185 7-4 2 — — Cheshire, Mid 
nx 2 = = i! I 3,395 3,276 | Cornwall, East 
= 2 oe —_ — 2 — 5,052 | Cumberland, West 
1 I 2,711 3)4.10 1 I — _— Denbighshire. - 
1 I 2,803 2,698 1 I _ — | Derbyshire, North 
1 I 3,898 3,987 1 I —_ -- Devonshire, North 
— 2 — 6,467 | — 2 —_ — $4 South 
_— 2 — 1,840 |: — 2 _- — ‘3 East 
— 2 — 6,677, — 2 — — Essex, Hast 
2 ond — — —_— 2 — WyA7h + 7 Out 
2 ~— — — 2 — 8,140 — Glamorganshire 
1 2 2,273 6,692 1 2 — —- | Herefordshire 
sf — a> — — — 2 ce 3,130 | Huntingdonshire 
— 2 — 495 R bo 2 — — Lancashire, North 
— 2 — 15,405.) = 2 — — fe South-west 
— 2 — S603. 11 \— 2 — — Lincolnshire, South 
— 2 = 786 t+ — 2 ~< — Monmouthshire 
_- 2 — £1902 1. — 2, — — Norfolk, North 
Be het a : Ge _. |Northamptonshire 
‘ & 53027 - South 
Zz : =. ae — I — 889 | Radnorshire 
— 2 — 6825 }>— 2 = Salop, North 
—_ 2 — TN — 2 — — te South 
“a 2 — 79e8 i 2 wh — Somersetshire, East 
_ 2 — 7,328 | — 2 ° i ie: ” Mid 
— 2 — 7,687 | — 3 a — Staffordshire, West 
2 — 7,564 — 1 I — 2 ‘3 East 
- 2 4,773 | — 2 — — Suffolk, West 
_— 2 — 8,899 | — 2 — — Surrey, Mid 
oa). I 2,826 3,000 fe — Zz —_ — »» .. .West 
pl I 3,611 3,581 a 2 — — Sussex, East 
oe I = — — 2 -— 4,092 | Wilts, South 
— 2 — — — 2 -— 5,464. | Worcestershire, West 
1 I 7,429 4,689 1 I — oo Yorkshire, North 
— 2 —- 11,886 | — 2 — — East 
2 Lae ros — 2 — 17,279 — re West, N. 
20 | 61 | 39,292 |180,799 | 15 | 66 | 82,164 | 36,677 
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Taste A.—Scotch Boroughs Contested 


Unsuccessful Candidates. 


1868. 1874. 
te |e | a | *kce| | cae | Ye, (RS 
AYP ESUPEHS Pilea, Menstxcorttencuatas oes > 1 — ‘| 1,025 — 1 — | 1,683 — 
APT TIED iis coaseireres Perce pies ery 1 — 1,083 —- = I Fo 1,123 
DFO cseseccodes sp hisspebedy?-sieevor. 2 = 5,633 _ 2 1 6,632 573 
Falkirk Burghs .......s:ccccseeesees rh — 16 — — I — 1,958 
RRA ZOW Oi Precis tpreecbenaatesese: — I — {10,814} 2 — [11,897 | 12,533 
Riulmargotk ove co cnc ek 2 — | 2,147 — 1 — | 8,019 ay 
Leith ...:.seaceaboadealebstettestarseqderm. git —= | 71,995 — 1 _ 1,945 ~— 
Montrose Burghs ..sessserees — 1 — 1,027 |} — I a 1,875 
TW TRAN ccsscaascduvesds ct Rete 1 a 635 — i — 730 — 
Wigton Burghs ....seemessssseees — I _— g64") 11 — 520 a 
9 | 3 (12,634]/r2,205] 9 | 4 |26,426 | 18,062 


Scotch Boroughs Contestech 


Unsuccessful Candidates. 
1874. 
hieda Con- -| Liberal | Con- | 
Liberal. ipa pay Ses servative { Liberal. “ ot3) Baber bevrattia 
vative, | Votes. Votes. vative. | Votes. Votes. 
Aberdeen - smersseervssnsa car! Bs citeass — ae _ _ —_ I — 2,724 
Clackmannan .........00000 bosses go = — int ms I _ 468 
Edinburgh City wc — —_ — — a I 6,218 | 5,713 
9 University... oy I — | 2,067 oa ners! so, “cs 
Glasgow University wc —_ I — | 2,020 — _ — _- 
Groenockian ti, asad sivnteoe. 1 — | 2,093 — —_ --- —_ — 
ENVOINEBA AGT tssasserersvincdeanedetTsts — — _ — 2\|— 895 oo 
KAPKA Ys svcsspspiyse cess eich cscersash _— see a — I — 1,228 
7 
BISLOY oratotetoes covssoneosasncr| vsstetoneds 1 I 921 44Li] = — — — 
Perth ORDO E Ode eeseeenrerervoeses Abebebsesveee . A = a | > ay I a 946 
Stirling Y | Seeeeneee ereceesece Cheb eho enee at ar 1,682 rad i eras sae ot oi. —_ | 
B25) Se | 4,696 | 5, so80deu8: | | SOx | 7,113 | 11,079 
P | 


(a . 2674.) 


at Both Elections—Contd. 


a 


Successful Candidates. 
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‘ 


1868. 1874. 
Conser-| Liberal | Con- | Conser-} Liberal | Con- 
pee vative. | Votes. ally wh Op vative. | Votes. ee 
r — | 1,116 — = B I — 1,697 | Ayr Burghs 
meet i00;.— | 1 | — | 1,420;: — |. Dumfries 
2 — /| 15,399 — 2 — |12,643 comes Dundee 
1) — | 1724) — | 1 | — | 2,583} — | Falkirk Burghs 
3 — {53,442 — 2 1 | 86,857 | 14,134 | Glasgow City 
1 — | 2,892 — 1 — | 3,316 — Kilmarnock 
1 — | 2,916 _ 1 — | 4,489 — Leith 
1 — 3,199 — 1 _ 3,333 — Montrose Burghs 
Meeke tee) kt — | as | — | Wick 
1 es 850 — — I — 522 | Wigton Burghs 
13 jig 83,122 el 10 3 64,998 eects 
GE EE ESSE 
z an? One Election Only. 
. Successful Candidates. 
1868. 1874. 
Pines | tin, Sa) Me | ii 
1 DAL Seti 10 Seo ty ahetauan 
1 — 964 — Clackmannan 
2 — | 20,180 — Edinburgh City 
. 2 — — — ae University 
ea I — — Glasgow University 
1 — — _— Greenock 
1 —_ 1,134 _ Inverness 
1 — | 1,967 — Kirkaldy 
ui ars = ae Paisley 
1 — 1,648 — Perth 
1 ae —< woe Stirling 
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TABLE A.—Scotch Counties Contested | 


Unsuccessful Candidates. 


1868. 1874. 
: el ay Con- | a Con- || 
Liberal. ae usher! “vate Liberal. sai Ya ee ee erative | 
vative. Votes. Votes. vative. Votes. Votes. 
ARH IN OMG ict cavebry oss | — | 1 — tee ‘ -— 1,301 — 
CIGUL TORS 21 het vs satis canes _ I — 275 = I <1. 439 | 
Dumfriesshire................ — I a 1,056 1 — 1,315 — 
Edinburghshire ............ o— I — 905 1 _ 1,059 _— 
AITESTITG....202--.\ Gated ons a I —_ 1,127 — I —_ 1,231 
Kirkudbrightshire ........ 1 — 703 — — I — 831 
Lanarkshire, South ....) — I —_— 1,107 1 —_— 1,326 _ 
Roxburghshire ........... 1 -- 610 — 1 — 763 -— 
Perthshire Wieiiiin. abens -- I — 1,767 1 — 2,060 — 
-2 4 1,313 4,559 6 3 7,824 | 2,501 


Scotch Counties Contested 


' 


Unsuccessful Candidates. 


1868. 1874. 
Liberal. aiiat aoe) we Liberal. aa en arabes 
vative. Votes. Votes. vative. Votes. Votes. 
PALYT,, SIOUEN testes ts letbonn nd — I — 1,391 —— ws — 
Aberdeen, West............ = — — I — 326 
Berwickshire ..............+. — — — — — 647 — 
Buteshire ..... cnt. 1 — 362 — — _ — 
Dumbartonshire............ — = — — — 942 — 
Elgin and Nairn ........ > — _ — ie I — 619 
Haddingtonshire ........ 1 — 340 — — — _ — 
Kincardineshire ............ _ — =< on “a I * 553 
Linlithgowshire ............ 1 — 385 — — ea sa —F 
Orkney and Shetland....| — I — 446 — aa _ — 
Renfrewshire ............04. — — — os — ar = 1,903 
BelKgr ice hUPO says cacsesancles 1 — 358 — _— ~— _— -— 
Soirlin shire aicatrsss.-c — — _ — 1 — | 1,127 — 
Wigtonshire ...........i00 1 --- 652 — = — —_— — 


| 


a 


5 2 2,097 1,837 ee 4 2,716 | 3,401 | 


! at Both Blections—Contd. 
_ 


Successful Candidates. 
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1868. 1874. 
Conser- | Liberal Con- |. Conser- | Liberal Con- 
; servative } Liberal. ; servative 
vative. | Votes. Votes: vative. Votes. Votes. 
| 1 Ny — 1,397 — — J —_ 1,563 Ayr, North 
| 1 —_ 512 — 1 _ 4.50 — Caithness 
1 — 1,100 — —_ I — 1,453 | Dumfriesshire 
bal 1 —_ 1,146 _ _— ] oer 1,194 Edinburghshire 
1 — 1,837 — 1 — 1,859 — Fifeshire 
1 a 932 — 1 — 835 — Kirkudbrightshire 
: bs — 1,328 — —- I _ 1,347 Lanarkshire, South 
| 1 _ 750 _ — I —_ 789 Roxburghshire 
1 — 2,046 — aaa 1 — 2,554 Perthshire 
SA tiios | + 3 6). | 8,144 | 8,900 
at One Election only. 
% 
Successful Candidates. 
1868. 1874. 
m i Con- 2 j Con- 
Liberal. sia ne at a Liberal. ee ae. Hersiirs 
vative. Votes. Votes. vative. Votes. Votes. 
1 — | 1,416 — — I — — Ayr, South 
1 a as — 1 -- 2,401 — Aberdeen, West 
ol — — — — — “48 Berwickshire 
= 1 a 527 as —s — Buteshire 
— 1 — — _ 1 — 995 Dumbartonshire 
1 — — —- 1 — 829 — Elgin and Nairn 
saaa I — 405 = I = — Haddingtonshire 
1 a — _- r — 941 oe Kincardineshire 
— 1 —.. |} 600 1 — ae 53 Linlithgowshire 
1 = 715 _— 1 — —— — Orkney and Shetland 
1 — — — 1 — 1,991 — Renfrewshire 
— I — 361 — — — Selkirkshire 
1 _ — _ — — 1,171 Stirlingshire 
=a I — 719 — I — — Wigtonshire 
8 Bont S.13E | 3,612 6 8 | 6162 | 2,914 
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TABLE A (contd.)—-Irish Boroughs 


Unsuccessful Candidates. 


1868. 
E | Conser- | Liberal | Con- : Liberal Con- 
Liberal. | ’ servative : : servative 
... | -yative. Votes. | Votes. r . Votes. 
Pe, a eel mee (Pees 
AtHIONG \iseadilicceee Ave Lear wat 1 | III 1 -= 
BFA DOON ates caee detec —- 1 _ | 136 — I 
Belfast. :.2.. Ga s....: — | 2 _— 5,020 2 — 
Carrickfergus ............5... aa tay | — | 407 —_ 1 
Bote? EEE SS EEE RR EA ses corde Wr Ae IWS MU komedi Mea 2 I 
Drogheda  .......eeeeee ya es: | 30 | 138 1 — 
Dublin City .............. 1) ee Pee 5,452 2 — 
Dungarvan .........cseeee 1‘} — | 105 _— 1 — 
Dural Nx ee... 2 |; — 215 — 1 — 
Enniskillen...............:...-. 1 eS 0S 141 I 1 — 
BROUWER (Wciisces fascyackdaans os 1 I 432 213 1 — 
Limerick ..).......ccceeeeees 1 I 720 187 2 I 
Londonderry .........:..0+. _ I — £99 1 — 
INQ WEY cclcrncctusethusitnins _- I as ol 396 — I 
Portarlington ...........0... 1 rs 51 — 1 —_— 
Waterford. ...00c.t.eleccsses 1 a 439 — 2 I 
Youghal ssscaescare — To] | 106 —_ I 
11 re. |) 71S 1 r3,505 1 
TaBLE A (contd.)—Irish Boroughs 
Unsuccessful Candidates. 
1868. 1874. 
“he Con- oe ie ~ Con- 
Liberal. a Sore secaxve Liberal. aie » aioe | beet 
vative. Votes. Votes. vative. Votes. Votes. 
J SLY 4 Be ae E — — — — 1 — 214. 
RMBRILGL pceseactatchat-ont sooner — I — 84. = — — 
STBTIOW © Sesvesncinascksscrese — I — 150 — — — 
Coleraithe.:.2cenka.... — — -- a — I — 
Dublin University ........ 1 1 216 74.3 — ig — 
Dungannon... — — — — I — 
Piwviis? WiewtuEa an — — — — 1 — 99 
COT Ae eee —- — — — = I _- 
PA MIIG WE seccecrertte rece otcied — — — — 2 I 73 
New ROgRenine....; — — — — IT — 
lipo bucatetedset ag J 1 _ 229 oa Peep i ae me 
EL PUIOG ey Mek ct eebss causes ivi — — — — 1 — 139 
Wexford ....... Fence | -- — ae _ oe I aie 
2 3 445 977 B41 76 525 
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Contested at Both Elections. 
Successful Candidates. 
1868. 1874. 
' Conser- | Liberal Con- , Conser- | Liberal Con- 
Liberal. ’ servative | Liberal. ‘ servative 
vative. Votes. Votes. vative. Votes. Votes. 
etal | ae ot aed 
i. — 154 a= 1 — 140 — Athlone 
1 141 —- 18 — 180 — Bandon 
I 1 4,202 5,975 — 2 — 16,588 | Belfast 
1 — 669 — 1 == 628 — Carrickfergus 
2 — 3,107 -— 2 — 3,560 — Cork 
1 — 371 — 1 — 284. — Drogheda 
1 I 5,586 5,587 1 I 4,838 55213 Dublin City 
1 — 155 — 1 — 131 — Dungarvan 
1 -— 164 — 1 — 257 —- Dundalk 
— l — 171 — I — 192 | Enniskillen 
ae — 1,607 _ 1 I 606 761 | Galway 
2 — 1,820 ~ 2 — 1,704 ~ Limerick 
1 — 705 — — I — 747 | Londonderry 
i 387 oo 1)— 459 — Newry 
— I -- 69 — | 1 -— +6 | Portarlington 
2 —— 1,378 os 2 — 1,016 —— Waterford 
1 — 127 — — 1 -— i24 | Youghal 
19 4 21,223 | 11,802 15 8 13,803 23,701 
, 
Contested at One Election only. 
Successful Candidates. 
1868. 1874. 
jc , loner Li Con- aT Con- 
| Liberal. ae oo ie nite Liberal. rapes at ty mae 
vative. Votes. Votes. vative. Votes. Votes. 
| ea la a | SC 
) — I — — —_ I _ 325 Armagh 
1 _— 100 — — ied pee sfran- — Cashel 
chised 
Bi — 174 — 1 as — — Carlow 
— I ~- — 1 — 227 — Coleraine 
~ tag 2 — 25233 — Fs — — Dublin University 
| i — — — 1 —- 121 — Dungannon 
1 — — — 1 — 115 — Ennis 
— I — — I — 107 - Kinsale 
1 — 1 86 Mallow 
1 — — — 1 — 122 — New Ross 
Disfran- me 
: a 4s ar bia chised } oa pige 
1 oo — —— 1 — 142 — Tralee 
1 — — — 1 — 323 — Wexford 
8 6 274 254.74, 9 3 1,243 325 


PART II. 


ST A SRA ET RS SES IT kT 
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TABLE A. (contd.)\—Ivrish Counties 


Unsuccessful Candidates. 


1868. 1874. F 


Conser- | Liberal Con- 


‘ Conser- | Liberal Con- : 2 
Liberal. ; servative ] Liberal. : servative 
‘|. vative. Votes. Votes. vative. Votes. Votes, 
WV eat Veli ete tte lose L — 88 — ae I — 523 
Monaghan ........c:esces00-- at — 960 — 1 — 2,105 — 
2 — 1,048 — i: ay 2,105 523 


TaBLe A (contd.)—Irish Counties 


Unsuccessful Candidates. 


1868. 1874. 
ts F Con- = iber Con- 
Liberal. eres, sis sera Liberal. ee ij OtE, beriitied 
vative. Votes. Votes. vative. Votes. Votes. 
PAI naar — — — — ui — 4,009 — 
VW Chea cee co FE Tr — oa — — Is — 214 — 
RU VAL tat lipveretnsee melee. — — — — 1 — 2,310 |} — 
Cl iN Kegan tpelle niet soit ope pais ee — — — 1 — 1,240 
ESE ae. hs anecuee nts 1 — 3,717 — — se — _— 
UB eye cy) Raper Monga ane — — — — 2\ — 3,583 — 
MMV Wily reetteescecertretseneseet: — _ _ — a 1 — 4,683 
BIS DISTT Scty cakiecareate ees: 1 — 1,183 — _— — —_ — 
Wrormanagh wii:.sci/sstetebase. — — — — 2 — 1,643 — 
MTEL WAY hilvidepeecgh tests eeomeess — — — — 1 —_ 1,180 _— 
aldara si! vayetisraes: — — —. —_ 2 —_ 953 -- 
ACI RON INY .24, scale cents pas — — — — Zz — 1,551 — 
King’s County... rhe — — — 2 — 840 —- 
TUN VITIN 8 .o0ie ncdheghacsastbess —- — a — 1 — 1,055 — 
PUM OICK c..ca. sees — — — —— 1 — 995 -- 
Londonderry ...........00+ — — — — — 2 Toles Se203 
PESTS Ord Lym. calisnuspenedoa — — — —— 1 — 432 — 
BOUL boats cen — — —_— — 2 _- 872 — 
Queen’s County ............ — — — — 1 -- 993 cos 
TNT Bape ena, Pababt beats — I — 1,129 — — “= oo 
SEEDPOLATY |hu5 sists ulna — — — — 4, 3,409 — 
ELV PONNG tone. c.sacltbhdienvemton dd — — — — — Te. ae 2,752 
W ateriord. creed. — - — — 1 —_ 446 “ 
Westmeath... — — -= — 2 — 738 ae 
Wexford Ho: Sateen; —. -~ — — 1 I 1,332 ae 
Wicklow catia. — — did ab 2 ae 1,480 ae 
2 I 4,900 | 1,129 | 29 |. 6 “\28035 shisoas 
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/ 


Contested at Both Elections. 


Successful Candidates. 


1868. 1874. 
‘ Conser- Liberal Con- 4 Conser- Liberal Con- 
Liberal. : servative | Liberal. : servative 
yative. Votes. Votes. vative. Votes. Votes. 
2 — 3,405 — 2 — 3,425 o Meath 
—_ 2 ome 5,915 — 2 — 4,898 Monaghan 


2 wee | 3405 | c,ors 2 2 83,425 | 4,898 


Contested at One Election only. 


Successful Candidates. 


1868. 1874. 
Bs atte Con- ils Con- 
Liberal. prs Ra mya Liberal. a ‘Sp ai tenranve 
vative. Votes. Votes. vative. Votes. Votes. 
7 2 joan ane — 2 — 8,498 Antrim 
= 2 rae —_— — 2 — ah ee Armagh 
1 I — — 2 — 6,308 — Cavan 
| 1 he pare 2 —— 5,660 oo Clare 
2 — | 14,621 -- 2 <n — — Cork 
ss 2 La nen 2 er 35968 Donegal 
i 2 ik eS 1 I 4,814 5,000 Down 
_ 2 ate 4,352 — 2 ~_ — Dublin 
— 2 — — 2 = 4,189 Fermanagh 
2 — -— — 2 — 4,618 — Galway 
2 — —— ane 2 — 2,260 — Kildare 
2 — —_ 2 — 4,742 — Kilkenny 
2 — — — 2 — 3,270 _ King’s County 
) a I _- — 1 I 1,313 1,098 Leitrim 
2 ae — — 2 — 6,377 — Limerick 
— 2 one — 2 ~- 5,689 — Londonderry 
es — —- — 2 — 3,501 — Longford 
: 2 — — — 2 — 2,452 + Louth 
2 — -- — 2 ~- 3,364 ~= Queen’s County 
pi I 1,671 1,298 1 I — — Sligo 
2 — — = 2 — 6,658 — Tipperary 
arg Ps — — — 2 ss 8,767 Tyrone 
SS — — 1 I 1,390 1,767 Waterford 
2 a — -- 1 I 2,202 2,164 Westmeath 
1 I — 55 y) — 6,191 — Wexford 
= 2 — — 1 I 1,511 1,146 Wicklow 


29 23, | 16,292 5,650 34, 18 72,370 143,720 


Q 2 
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TaBiLe A (contd.\—Lnglish and Welsh Boroughs not Contested at either 
. Election. 
1868. 1874. 
Liberal. Conservative. Liberal. Conservative. 
SBrid ports sae ee Mb evtoctod cl — 1 _— 
MO RLNG ois kit aeiaeeteree uae tee 1 — 1 — 
*Cambridge University ............ am 2 sr 2 
STARA TADS is Pros. ae fhe cacy 1 — I —_— 
cals Cy tive en tania enartee- mt eer tas = I a ! 
Hunting dont *33oh eid = I — I 
*London University..............0 1 — 1 — 
PATariborough tte tire macs 1 — 1 _— 
PENLOTIUROMIONY | coUahy.thccnee parce 1 — 1 a 
*Oxford University s.scccs.cccae. — ee — 2 
ng AMELIE {0 6 8 IR MA se PAY PED FA a I 1 I 
VV RLGON Vint ds ctteae sya ede twee aaeies is — 1 — 
8 7 8 7 


* No change. 


TaBLE A (contd.)—LEnglish and Welsh Counties not Contested at either 


Election. 
1868. 1874. 
Liberal. Conservative. Liberal. Conservative. 
ROC EOFAS INO 2. cpsttipsttece aicsseateotey a lL 1 I I 
Cheshire, Masti j2:.124:-05-y desea. — 2 — 2 
a WISE 5 bitiara heats — 2 — 2 
COYTEWALE: WY CBG. cdivtncs dodence¥erodhas 2 — 2 — 
Dorsetshire: oii ksis heck ees 4: 2 et 4 
AUSSEX, West fu sit hcechesteodes — 2 ca 2 
Ln PanieG <5, eebh.ceseteah Denizen al — 1 — 
Gloucestershire, East ................ —. — 2 
HanteNorthe sis.c teers —— 2 — 2 
Lincolnshire, North.................... if 4 — 2 
5 Le tices a 1 i _- 2 
Merioneth shire ..c..icc.issdecdsgoesencenes rE — 1 — 
Montgomeryshire..............:0-s000 aa I — I 
UVOTTOLK, «VV OSU; sence cle, ears — 2 — 2 
Northampton, North ..........0... — 2 =“ 2 
Northumberland, North............ = 2 — 2 
* Hous 2.588: z I 1 I 
Nottinghamshire, North ........... 1 I — : a 

= South ie. — 2 = 2 

MO RTOROSRITG? frie. ca cease Lee 1 2 1 2 
Pembrokeshire.::,)... cide lect — I — I 
ESM PaCS EAD ica Teas. ax aso Nba —— 2 “3 2 
. Somersetshire, West oo... — 2 — ri 
Staffordshire, North’ ....2........... iL I _— 2 
IGS OK SY EGBA eer i .4toe scarce: a 2 — = 
Ager eakeyal:) cfo Ne ho Sane ap ee — 2 — 2 
12 38 ) A> 
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TABLE A (contd).—Scotch Boroughs not Contested at either Election. 


Elgin Burghs 
Haddington 
RE OMNGRs Er cSieed insite diets te oo: 


Steen aweeene 


TaBiE A (contd.)—Scotch Counties not Contested at either Election. 


SAR e tere meee ern eres 


Pee eee eee een eeereesenes 


eee eee 


Successful Candidates. 


Liberal, 1868. Liberal, 1874. 
a I 
1 I 
1 I 
1 I 
mn} “i 


Aberdeen, Fast. ........ 
Argyleshire .............+ 
SPVERIAIED LITO oecsscs-cecsveeses 
Forfarshire ................ 
» Inverness-shire............ 
Lanarkshire, North.... 
Ross and Cromarty .... 
Sutherlandshire ........ 


Successful Candidates. 


Liberal. 


Ree) Ree 


~T 


1868. 


1874. 
Conservative. Liberal. Conservative. 

ea. : 1 out 
ss 1 OF 
e's 1 fs 
AN 1 sae 

1 — 1 
oat 1 is 
oh 1 rue 
eae i ee 

I 7 I 


‘Taste A (contd.)—Irish Boroughs not Contested at either Election. 


See teen eee eeeeereee 


Successful Candidates. 


1868. 1874. 
Liberal. Conservative. Liberal. Conservative. 
1 _ il — 
—_— I —— I 
cf — 1 oe 
— T ———- I 
2 2 2 2 


Tasie A (contd.) 


Trish Counties not Contested at either Election. 


Peet ewe ee Hew eneee 


1868. 


Successful Candidates. 


Liberal. 


1874. 
Conservative. Liberal. Conservative. 
a Le ayes’ 2 
2 

7 2 vat 

1 2 — 
pki 2 a 

3 6 > 
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TABLE B.— 
1868. 
: Liberal ; Conservative 
Liberal. Tetes, Conservative. Votes. 
English and Welsh ei 169 38.44% Bk. 67 191,643 
boroughs contested at Or Bon Gar Me 222 O46 
both elections ............ whe #85 EY, is idee 
ae , 44 4583 10 ~— 22,985 
one election’ .....:... reset 
108 180 914,856 117 79 445,174 
Be tee ic fog | — | 85 | sgyasy 
both elections ............ rs ‘ 
English and Welsh ci 10,202 RS 48 180,799 
counties contested at 33 06.814 J Se 14.893 
one election wesc : . 
169 2 1,239,508 138 162 835,872 
Scotch boroughs  con- — 83,122 aac: — — 
tested at both elections 9 12,534 3 —_— 12,205 
Scotch boroughs  con- — 11,128 i oH ae: 
tested at one election oy 4,696 3 — 4,908 
184 2 1,350,988 144 162 852,585 
Seotch counties  con- — 11,048 a rm ee 
tested at both elections 2 1,313 z — 7,959 
Seotch counties con- — 2131 oe 5 2,612 
tested at one election 5 2,097 2 ao 1,837 
188 241 13675577 153 167 864,593 
Trish boroughs contested —, eu ee 1) — 4 11,802 
at both elections ........ 11 7,513 15 me 13,505 
Irish boroughs contested — 2.74, =. 3 25474 
at one election ............ 2 445 3 —_ 977 
Trish counties contested a 3,405 — 2 5,915 
at both elections ........ 2 1,048 _ -- — 
Trish counties contested — 16,292 — 3 5,650 
- at one election ............ 2 4,900 1 — 4,129 
205 267 1,422,699 172 179 906,045 
_Oncontested Seats— 
English boroughs............ — — 13 — 
ry COUNTIES ......000.+. — — — 51 — 
Scotch boroughs ........../. _ _ ~~ — — 
=f COUNTIES vissccssexs — — — 2 — 
Trish boroughs ............064. — — oo 5 — 
np es CODIELORY tite lave os sas —- — _- 23 —_ 


Note.—Unsuccessful candidates and votes 
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1874. 
Liberal. asda Conservative. ae 
English and Welsh 
ad 120 63,80 wi 116 01,876 8 
134 — 328.970 91 Hi 1896 39 } boroughs contested at 
both elections 
18: English and Welsh 
45 ts Bok, 13 7 hel ies ' boroughs contested at 
; one election 
149 141 876,450 104 127 632,156 
English and Welsh 
— 10 375130 — 46 219,062 . 
4 it ah counties contested at 
34 a A22,060 7 eerie both elections 
12 English and Welsh 
4 i iy 6 va igihe counties contested at 
Sas nissns one election 
193 158 1,096,638 417 188 930,611 
— 10 64,998 — 3 16,353 Scotch boroughs con- 
9 —_ 26,426 ae — 48,062 tested at both elections 
— 7 29,803 — oo — Scotch boroughs con- 
3 — 7,113 > — 14,079 tested at one election 
205 175 1,224,978 126 191 976,105 
| _ 3 3,144 — 6 | 8,900 Scotch counties contested 
6 — 7824 3 ey 2,507 at both elections 
— 4 6,162 — 3 2,914 Scotch counties contested 
3 — 2,716 4 —_ 8,145 at one election 
ce | a | = a 
214 182 1,244,824 133 200 998,565 
— 15 13,803 — 8 23,701 Irish boroughs contested 
18 — 11,895 7 — 3,304 at both elections 
$2 8 1,016 _ E 33k Trish boroughs contested 
5 — 525 6 — 497 at one election 
fue 2 35425 = 2 4,898 Trish counties contested 
7 — 2,105 1 — 523 at both elections 
ao 31 2,370 tet 15 43,720 Trish counties contested 
| 29 et 28,035 6 — 13,002 at one election 
267 238 1,377,998 153 226 1,088,532 
Uncontested Seats— 
| _ 18 — oo 16 — English boroughs 
AES 16 =e — 93 — 5 counties 
— 8 — — th — Scotch boroughs 
Seo 9 aed — 6 — 5, counties 
| sate 3 ay — 4 — Trish boroughs 
wer 9 7 ES we 5 — 5 counties 
: 267 301 ia 153 351 i 


given to them are printed in J¢alics. 
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Discussion on Mr. Jonn BrppuLPpH Martin’s PAPER, 


Mr. R. DupLEyY Baxter said that lhe had prepared a series of tables on the subject, 
with the view of publishing them, but had not had time to complete them. He con- 
gratulated My. Martin upon his excellent paper, although he found some differences 
between his own results and those of Mr. Martin. His own calculation with 
regard to polling was that the votes given on the Liberal side to first candidates in 
the United Kingdom were 724,000, whilst the Conservative first candidates polled. 
681,000 votes. That differed from Mr. Martin’s calculation, which was 773,000 
Conservative votes, and 782,000 Liberal votes ; so that there seemed to be a difference 
in the principle on which they were made up. But the politics of the members were 
taken by him from the lists accepted as correct. There were two reasons very 
justly put forward by Mr. Martin why the amount of Conservative votes was so much 
smaller than the Liberal votes. First of all there was a larger number of uncon- 
tested Conservative than there was of Liberal seats, the reason being the great 
preponderance of the Conservatives in the counties. The other reason was that 
the counties, where the Conservative strength lay, had a very much less proportion 
of voters than the Liberals. The great difference which that made could be 
judged of from the fact, that the uncontested boroughs, where the strength of the 
Liberal party lay, had a population of 1,772,000, while the uncontested counties, 
where the Conservative strength lay, had a population of 8,265,000. There was 
one point he should like to touch upon, which had not been mentioned in the 
paper ; the proportion of population which was represented by members on either 
side. Some years ago it used to be the habit, chiefly on the Liberal side, to issue 
a statement, after every division, in the House of Commons, of the members 
representing a population of 5,000,000 voting on the one side, and those 
representing perhaps 3,000,000 on the other side; and yet those representing 
the three millions outnumbered in votes in the House those representing the 
five millions. There was a rough sort of justice in that way of computation. 
In the election of 1868 he computed the population on each side, counting 
the whole population where all the members were on the same side, and giving 
half the population to each side where they were divided. That gave, in the 
Parliament of 1865, constituencies represented by Liberals 17,000,000, and by 
Conservatives very nearly 12,000,000, being a Liberal majority of 5,000,000. In 
the Parliament of 1868 the population represented by Liberals was 16,817,000, 
and by Conservatives 12,099,000, being a majority of 4,718,000. On the same 
principle, the population in the present Parliament represented by Conservatives 
is 16,685,000, and by Liberals 14,433,000, so that there is now a Conservative 
majority of over 2,200,000. He should also like briefly to allude to the changes 
that had taken place in the representation of the different boroughs, between 
the last and the present election. The total Conservative gain in the last 
election he estimated at 83, and the total Liberal gain at 27 ; making a net Conser- 
vative gain of 56: and it was curious to observe how small a proportion of that 
was in the uncontested constituencies. In the counties there was a Conservative 
uncontested gain of 5, and a Liberal uncontested gain of 2. In the boroughs there 
was a Conservative uncontested gain of 2, and a liberal uncontested gain of 1. In 
the contested constituencies the gain was 76 Conservatives against 24 Liberals; 
but the way in which it was distributed was very curious. In boroughs under 
‘ 10,000 inhabitants there was a gain of 11 Conservatives and 8 Liberals; so that 
there they were very nearly equally divided. In boroughs between 20,000 and 
10,000 there was a Conservative gain of 14 and a Liberal gain of 7, or about 2 
to 1. Between 20,000 and 30,000 there was a gain of 13 Conservatives and 2 
Liberals, or 5 to 1. Between 30,000 and 60,000 there was a Conservative gain 
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of 17 and a Liberal gain of 5; or rather more than 3 to 1. Between 60,000 
and 100,000 there was a Conservative gain of 6 and a Liberal gain of 2; or three 
to one; and in boroughs of over 100,000 inhabitants there was a Conservative 
gain of 17 and a Liberal gain of nothing, showing that the Conservative element 
had gained in the largest proportions in the most densely populated towns. 


Mr. J. T. Hamrick regretted that Mr. Martin had not been able to state the 
cost of the election. He had watched some figures as they appeared in the news- 
papers, and he had arrived at the conclusion that, in round numbers, there was 
scarcely any election that cost less than 8o0o0/. or 1,000/., so that the total cost 
could not be less than 500,o00/. He believed that a return had been called for 
showing the expenses of the returning officers, but the expenses of the agents had 
not yet been called for. All this would have been a very interesting addendum 
to Mr. Martin’s paper ; and he hoped that the facts would one day be laid before 
the public. 


Mr. L. H. Courtney expressed a hope that the paper from which Mr. Baxter 
had quoted, would be printed and published with the others. In order to arrive 
at satisfactory results there should be some method of determining the relative 
forces of the two parties of each constituency. He thought that there was 
nothing more fallacious than the method adopted by Mr. Baxter of finding out 
the population represented by a certain number of members, and attributing to 
these members the whole weight of the population behind them. If that method 
were adopted it would convey the i impression that the whole of the county of Kent, for 
instance, was fairly represented by its six members, whereas in each division of 
Kent there had been a very close contest, and the division of parties had been 
very nearly even. The same would apply to Manchester, where the population 
had been always equally divided. He could imagine a case where a balance of 
even ten voters would be sufficient to throw the population from one side to the 
other. There must be a knowledge of the proportional movement of the popula- 
tion before any information as to the relative strength of the two parties could be 
obtained. He hoped that Mr. Baxter would review his method of calculation. 
In answer to the statement that there seemed to be an enormous Conservative 
gain in the upper boroughs; he might say that in the upper boroughs the Liberals 
had nothing to lose. They had actually increased the whole representation of the 
upper boroughs, and had every thing to gain. Therefore a small turning over 
there would represent a great gain upon paper, whereas down below there might 
have been a larger proportion, and the gain would have been small. It was too 
soon to expect a return of the expenses of last election. He thought that the last 
contest would be much less expensive than that of 1868, because there was so 
little preparation, and no time given in which to spend money. The question of 
expense was one of very great importance; and unless something were done to 
check the excessive expenditure which grew in proportion as the constituencies 
were enlarged, it would, by and bye, be absolutely impossible for any but a 
millionaire to enter Parliament at all. 


Dr. Farr thought it required mathematical skill of a very high order to solve 
all the questions connected with elections. The question of three-corned consti- 
tuencies was a very important one, and one which Mr. Martin had not attempted 
to grapple with. It threw great difficulties in the way of determining the amount 
of voters, as did also the mode now adopted of voting by ballot. He had come to 
the conclusion, after looking to the matter, that the representative system of this 
country was not representative in the proper sense of the word. As an instance, 
London, up to last election, was represented almost exclusively by Liberals, 
although it was practically known that all the electors of London were not 
Liberals. But while London returned Liberal members the county of Kent, on 
the other hand, sent Conservatives only, and the Liberals of Kent had not been 
represented for the last two or three years. Although, in certain respects, the 
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British representative body was the finest in the world, it did not fully represent 
the intelligence of the people. ‘The special business of the laws was legislation, 
but the legislation of the country was in a very unsatisfactory state. The law 
nobody could understand or read. He therefore felt that the Society was indebted 
to Mr. Martin and others who had endeavoured to show how the country was 
represented, and he hoped that there would be several improvements suggested in 
the election of Members of Parliament. If Mr. Martin could find it convenient 
at some future time’ to give another paper embracing the topics’ alluded to by 
Mr. Hammick, he would be conferring a great benefit on the Society. 


Mr. R. B. Martin said that in dealing with a matter of that kind it was 
. difficult to know who were Liberals and who were Conservatives. If his brother 
and Mr. Dudley Baxter were to compare notes they would find that they had 
classed some members as Liberals who were Conservatives, and vice versé. He 
agreed with Dr. Farr that the great aim should be to represent the people. He 
did not think that any large class of people having definite views and definite 
interests should be entirely swamped, because they happen to reside in the neigh- 
bourhood of a party holding still larger views who could swamp them. The 
expenses, as Mr. Hammick had said, would have been a very interesting supple- 
ment to the paper, because the future character of the House of Commons would 
depend very much upon the facility which men of moderate incomes would have 
of getting into Parliament. He thought that the election expenses ought not to 
fall upon the candidate, but should be borne by the constituencies. If this were 
the case the expenses would very soon be cut down in a most extraordinary 
ratio. 


Mr. H. R. Droop said that one thing he should like to see worked out was 
the localities. From what he had seen of the elections, it struck him that the 
greatest move in favour of Conservatives was all round London, while in the North 
there were hardly any seats gained. The question of expense was a very important 
one, and it was very difficult to suggest a proper remedy. The expenses were said 
to be optional; but then these expenses increased the number of votes on each side, 
and had the effect of turning the election by a very small number of votes. It 
would be a curious piece of statistics that would show how many elections turned 
on less than 1oo votes. At the last election thirty-four Conservative members 
were elected by less than 100 votes over the next Liberal candidate. If 100 votes 
had been taken off the Conservative candidate, or 100 votes added to the Liberal, 
or if 50 votes had been taken from the one and 50 added to the other, the balance 
would have been changed. So that if. thirty-four seats had been taken from the 
Conservatives and given to the Liberals, Mr. Gladstone would have been restored 
to power. 


Mr. Lumiry, Q.C., said he should have been glad if Mr. Martin could have 
given the number of neutral voters in each constituency during the elections of 
1868 and 1874, which could be obtained by subtracting the number who voted 
from the number on the register. That inquiry would, no doubt, involve a con- 
siderable amount of trouble, but it would give some indication of the change of 
sentiment and opinion in regard to a large class of the electors. The general result 
was well known, but it would be interesting to know the result in particular 
places. 


Mr. Joun BrppurpH Martin said, that if the discussion had taken place a 
week later he would have had such a return, which, however, would have only 
given the constituencies of English and Welsh boroughs, and would have excluded 
Scotland and Ireland. Mr. Disraeli had the return in his hand on the Wednesday 
previous, although it had not then been printed and presented to the House, It 
would be possible, by a great amount of trouble, to give the number of voters, as 
between the elections of 1865 and 1868 who voted at one election and abstained 
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from voting at the other; but he did not think it would be possible now, without 
violating the secrets of the ballot. 


Mr. Lumtry said, that if Mr. Martin had given the number of voters on the 
register in each particular borough, he could have drawn his own conclusions as to 
how many had voted. 


Mr. Hammond Cuvuss thought that a much fairer representation would have 
been obtained if the third-corner principle in counties had not been introduced. 
If the county of Kent had been divided into two instead of three, the minority, 
in each instance, might have succeeded in getting in one candidate. In the 
election of 1868 he found that 21,000 Liberals voted and 23,000 Conservatives, 
and yet the county was represented by six Conservative members, although there 
was really but a difference of under 1,000 voters. In 1874 there were 13,000 
Liberal voters and 28,000 Conservative voters, and the county was still repre- 
sented by six Conservative candidates, If the county had been divided into two, 
one Liberal candidate would, almost as a matter of certainty, have got into each 
division. 


Mr. Jonn BrppurreH Martty, in reply, said that the discrepancy between his 
figures and those of Mr. Baxter might be accounted for by the fact, that it was 
always difficult to say what, in all cases, was the political creed of a candidate. 
He should have been glad to have added the cost of the election to his paper, 
but the returns for 1874 had not yet been issued. From the returns of 1868 he 
calculated that the average cost of election’would be 1os. a head for the voter, 
- and 1,500/. for the candidate. As to studying localities, it was rather his object 
to avoid that. He only wished to give the general result. 


The PRESIDENT said that he was a little surprised that no observations had 
_ been made upon the great change that had taken place in the facilities that had 
been given for voting, in consequence of the introduction of the Ballot Act, and 
the quiet way in which elections were now carried on.. A great many of the more 
timid and older men among the better classes, who must have been prevented on 
former occasions, now found great facilities for voting since the introduction 
of the Ballot, and the change that had taken place in men’s opinions. As to the 
question of expense, he thought it was quite possible that if men paid little or 
nothing for getting into Parliament, they might not make so good representatives 
as those who paid their expenses as they now did. He did not think that the best 
friends of the working classes were to be found among the working classes them- 
selves, but were those who endeavoured to promote their interests from philanthropic 
motives, and who had a better knowledge of their interests than they had them- 
selves. He was sure the members of the Society would join with him in according 
their sincere thanks to Mr. Martin for the valuable paper he had just contributed, 
and for the masterly manner in which he had treated the subject. 


“ 
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I.—General Results of the Commercial and Financial History 


of 1878. 
From the Economist of the 14th March, 1874 :— 


‘1873 has been, in most respects, a period of reaction from the 
high prices and excited demand of 1871, and more particularly of 
1872. In the United States, in Germany, in Austria, in South 
America, there have been financial collapses of the most severe and 
extensive character. In this country there has been during the last 
three months of 1873, and the opening weeks of 1874, a marked 
and extensive fall in the prices of the great ‘instrumental articles’ 
of coal and iron, and in a large class of commodities entering into 
manufactures. In the United States and on the continent there 
has occurred since the summer of 18735 a very decided fall in wages. 
In this country the fall is now (February, 1874) only beginning to — 
be felt, but all the probabilities point to a rapid decline before the 
end of the year. 

“Foreign politics have entered scarcely at all into the mercantile 
calculation. ‘lhe intrigue in France in the autumn for the restora- 
tion of the elder Bourbons, had but little interest out of that 
country. The most significant fact relative to the future—and 
perhaps not a very distant future—is the increasing burden of the 
Armed Peace maintained by France and Germany, and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, by their neighbours, Italy, Austria, and Russia ; 
and the avowed hostility of Alsace-Lorraine to its new masters. 

“The French Government haye completed the payment of the 
. war indemnity to Germany, amounting, with interest at 5 per cent., 
to a transfer of coin, bank notes, and bills of exchange, of 209 mil- 
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lions sterling; to which is to be added the Alsace railways, valued 
at 13 millions more—making a total of 222 millions sterling. The 
payments were completed by September, 1873, and the territory 
then liberated from German troops. Under the treaty of May, 1871, 
40 millions were payable not before March, 1874, and 40 more 
millions not before March, 1875. The French Government have 
been able, therefore, to antedate the first settlement by more than a 
year and a-half. 

“We collect in the followmg memorandum an epitome of the 
facts relating to this stupendous transaction :— 


«« By the treaty of peace between France and Germany of 10th May, 1871, 
Franee engaged to pay to Germany as indemnity for the expenses of the war 
5 milliards of francs—that is to say, five sums of 40 million pounds each, making 
in all 200 million pounds, with interest at 5 per cent. till the actual dates of 
payment. In diminution of the 200 millions the Alsace railways were reckoned as 
worth 13 millions, leaving the money payment at 187 millions and interest. 

** «To provide for this indemnity France has issued two loans, viz.:— 


1871. 1st June, 80 million pounds } 


7b. Ist July, 140 3 f 220 million pounds. 
« «The stipulations regarding the payment of the indemnity were :— 
Min. 
£ 
Reg APA MOUSE TBE LH LATO phiisinc-.ce,sndeavennsveseet «rss 60 
i PONS CO TAA CA TA UWA YE o tescd cvuvandonsvahes sidde vase caedryates 13 
oe 47 
1872. February, fourth half-milliard oe. 20 
~ LONI OS 2 afl be a ober ee 4 
ne 74 
1872. September, fifth half-milliard......... 20 
ee 94 
1873. February, sixth half-milliard «00... 20 
fae March, fourth milliard %:2cc.c6.0.6cscdaccees ~ 40 
17D. ay fifth oe ak Aes ray een 40 
— 100 
194 
Hanteresty BAY V..ehiedt.cescendecuc-nelsecdieeres 28 
222 


««¥yench territory to be gradually evacuated by the German troops as the 
several instalments were actually paid. 

“ «On 15th March, 1873, M. Thiers, after much negotiation with Prince 
Bismarck, concluded a further convention for hastening the periods of payment, 
and so liberating French soil from the occupation. 

«<The convention recited that out of the 5 milliards (200 million pounds) 3} 
milliards (140 million pounds) had been already paid, leaving 14 milliards 
(60,000,0001.) still to pay. Of this remainder France engaged to pay 20 millions 
pounds on or before 10th May, 1873, in sums of not less than 4 million pounds 
each; and the fifth and final millard France engaged to pay in four sums of 
1o million pounds: each on 5th June, 5th July, 5th August, and 5th September, 
1873, with interest at 5 per cent. from 2nd March, 1873, amounting to about 
5 million pounds. 
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« ¢ This arrangement was punctually covered at and in September (1873); the 
indemnity payments to Germany were actually closed, and the last German 
soldier crossed the frontier. j 

“<TInstead, therefore, of the payments extending into 1874 and 1875, as 
arranged by the treaty of May, 1871, under the impression that it would not be 
possible to effect so enormous a transaction in any shorter time, the real dates of 
the payments have been as follows :— 


. Bich 
1871. Tune, first payMent......iececrorsesetsendinrcasasesens 60 
A Less Alsace railways, ......0+.se-ssenessncnproctnas 13 
pais 
1872. February, second payment...........ssssereees 20 
. gyi’, Vinbemests jac. dsguslapcclethe kasama ae 
27 
1872. September, third payment... 20 
» | oe December, fourth js 15008) sowcunel aaa 40 
134 
1873. April, fith payment. ...1...,.csseeeeere 20° °/ 
a J UNE, BIKE. Abs ey, selene acl neem 10 
yi July, seventh, / -nssnwssbconenasseeemeaetee 10 
- August, eighth payment.,.........:.ssscssssones 10 
iy September; ninth "yi a cseene 10 
60 
1873. September, interest .........scscccsssecceseereeeees 5 
es 65 
199 
LS7S, | Paris ransony 4.105 -ccceeeae see ee 10 
Total cash payment by France .........1...... 209 
Add Alsace railways | ..0.tsssescssolssenasbanegone 13 
Total transfer to Germany.........00sseereees 222 


“ «According to this statement the payments in bills, notes of the Bank of 
France, and gold and silver coin, were 115 million pounds during the twelve 
months between September, 1872, and September, 1873. 


«« «The general abstract of the payment is as follows :— 
Min. 


£ 
Indemnity per treaty of May, 1871. ......cssssscossecsenees 200 


Less Alsate railways \\.,s.:0:-s:.-1: assed ses that ne 13 
Interest to September, 1873 ...cscserrereeee 12 


PSY! TEN SCUTES. Cnn cenuacean meant heakibioaaal ae) 
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«Up to October, 1872, when the total transfer was 120 million pounds, the 
component parts of the payments were given as follows :— 


£ 
PPMP OM BNC BIEV OR COI sion cidh veyebensescteeesectcocsceeterteee 6,400,000 
Bank notes—Frencla ..1...........ccesscssscersesecosssensceees £5,000,000 

i; lc 6. GALS PO Mie AINE ue Un SS 3,200,000 


; —— §,200;600 
Bills of exchange—On Belgium and Holland.... 16,000,000 


~ 


Pa AT OEIIBNY i; soc, secueeroesverten 40,000,000 
" Wieland hein hbs. 24,000,000 
—_——-_ 80,000,000 
94,600,000 
SUERPLOE KL WAVE dicicutces Ka Asbtkseledssoacadssdesectecvecsbeseee 13,000,000 
Indemnities paid by various towns during 
the war in gold or French notes .............. a me OUG 


———_ 25,400,000 


120,000,000 


“The harvest of 1873 is described (passim) by Mr. Kains 
Jackson thus:—‘In England and France a fine harvest time in 
1873 has failed to balance a bad seed time of the autumn (of 1872) 
and the late frosts of a dreary spring, and the result has been a 
_ deficiency in the yield of wheat of 20 to 30 per cent. below an 
average. Parley was better. Oats a fair average crop. 

“The following is our usual table :— 


(1).—G@azette Average Price of Wheat (per Imperial Quarter) in United 
Kingdom, immediately after Harvest, 1863-73, and Total Average Price 
of Calendar Years. 


After Harvest. Yearly Average. 

gs. d. é. d. 
As PO faa fabap wacko dy rome ae OE fae PR It ts Oa a a a Sine Ser ek 58 8 
og ERR RR ee 58 6 1 ee, DR ARERR Sat: 57 - 
eeeeeeeeeeetaenracesy-bess-ece sere. Ll 2p Zp coeepane ae poepree rene quasars sen 56 8 
NIE calla oe cols cpipae nie svi AGH Os (HIBTOG dyads aaa chain 46 11 
DENS petmeaitaiesinnses ov eengan 33 46, 2 ON eae ed pn 48 2 
Ne dso oceaadyinibineneass Bai 6 LR Pekin er sakph ascot 63° 9 
[OF So SOR eee 40 «8 TOT nih Atlee ee he nbucy 64- 6 
TEER Nav ionansipsehirtertiosin inne o> [ne ey a bee Spee anememing  Ge iy Pere em 49 It 
I a aa nous tons nvnenl 42, 4 in Tt ate ent re ee Ea 41 10 

CESSES Ses 38 6 co, rng oe ISL Pea 40 
AN SES nersoneene 40 - SO htc seaes naaapeliae ebeatta 44. -9 


“©1873 is the fourth year of high prices of wheat; and if we 
except 1870 and 1869, years of more moderate but not of low 
prices, we have to go back eight years, to 1865, before we come to 
really low prices. It is possible that we are now at the end of the 
dear cycle. 


“The demonetisation of silver in Germany and several other 
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States, and the increased production of the metal itself, combined 
with a falling off in the requirements for it in the Hast, have pro- 
duced great changes in the price of standard bars. 

“Quartz crushing in Australia is now an established and 
scientific method of gold mining, and discoveries quite recently 
made in the Trans-Vaal district of the Cape of Good Hope appear 
to indicate gold fields not inferior to some of the richest in Aus- 
tralia. 

“The following Table (II) will be useful :-— 


(I1).— Silver, 1861-73, Exports to East, Imports into United Kingdom, 
Coinage, dc. (Pixley and/Abell’s Circular.) 


[0,000’s omitted, thus 2,50 = 2,500,000.] 


Silver i wn ee of eee a aks ane Average 
: rawn b ilver oined 1 andard Silver : : 
Years. aeie to India é into United United in Bank-rate 
Last. Council. Kingdom. Kingdom. London. Discount. 
OA Lee Min. Min. Min. Per oz. 
Pp £ £ £ d. Per cnt. 
LS 73.60 pesko 13,94 — 1,08 594 5} 
Teh age 10,31 Tis, 1,24 6035 45 
a RA TOE te Bh 8,44 16,52 0,70 603 3i 
ISO. Verse 6,98 10,65 0,33 604 3 
69...) 2a 3b 3,70 6,73 0,07 604% 383i 
"OBL « Aso 4,14 a7 0,30 604 2+ 
"OT ad |, 2664. 5,61 8,02 0,19 60% 25 
“OGes) 4630 7,00 10,78 0,49 61% a 
1865....| 3,60 6,79 6,98 0,50 6145 44 
'B42of" 6,2 8,98 10,83 0,53 61% 7 
"OB sacl |e, 8,20 6,64 10,88 0,16 61% 44 
’62....| 10,09 1,19 11575 0,15 614 24 
61504), O82 — 6,59 0,21 61 5s 


“The cotton trade has now so fully recovered from the effects 
of the American civil war, that it is no longer necessary to accord 
to it the prominence which was necessary so long as it was in a 
wholly exceptional condition. . 

“Messrs. Ellison and Co. say (passim) of the cotton trade of 
1875, that while ‘1872 was a year of constant anxieties, disappoint- 
ments, and general unprofitableness, the best that can be said of 
1875 is that it was not quite so bad as 1872. To importers of the 
raw material and shippers, of the manufactured article, 1873 was 
almost as disappointing as 1872, owing to the downward course of 
prices ; but that which was a source of loss to importers and ship- 
pers was, to a certain extent, a source of profit to producers, and to 
spinners and manufacturers, therefore, 1873 was more profitable 
than 1872, though by no means as profitable as 1871.’ 


“The following Table (III) continues the information of former 
years regarding average import price and consumption :— 
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(IIT).— United Kingdom, 1857-73. 


Imported, Re-Exported, and Consumed. 


Years. Bales per 
Value Price Value. Value. ‘Total Weight. Week, 
400 lbs. each. 
Min. Per lb Min. lbs. No. 
£ d. 
loth ee 54,2 3 1,246, , 59,910 
cies 533 oS. 1,175, 56,510 
eS ee 5559 8 1,205) 57,950 
1Osin3s5 51,0 9.5, 1,071, 51,520 
1869...3.::.. 55,2 11; 940, 45,140 
"GSee.... 52,0 93 996, 4:7,890 
ot Seen 53,8 10% 954, 45,890 
40 eae 75,8 135 800, 42,829 
1865........ 63,2 152 718, 34,550 
"6A... 82,2 22 561, 26,980 
Os :5..«. 58,0 20% 476, 22,910 
1862.::..>. 31,1 14 449; 21,620 
oA © Lae 38,7 2 1,005, 49,800 
700 1.04 36,6 3 1,079, 51,890 
Uh. eae B52: _ 6S — 47,000 
ee 2%,2 63 907, Not 
Tete vs 28,6 $ 825, given 


[00,000’s omitted, thus 54,2 = 54,200,000/. 


The bales are given in full.] 
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Estimated Value of Raw Cotton 
(Ellison’s Circular.) 


Consumed, United Kingdom. 


“The import price has now fallen to 83d., and the weekly con- 
sumption has risen to, say 60,000 bales (400 Ibs.). In the ‘ great 
year, 1860, before the war, the import price was 63d., and the 
weekly consumption 52,000 bales. It is not probable that the 
import price will fall much lower than 83d. or 8d., and the advanc- 
ing consumption seems to indicate that with such a cost of the raw 
material, with improvements of machinery, rapidity of transit, and 
telegraphic communication, home and foreign markets have resumed 
their former preference for, and recovered their former means of 
consuming, cotton fabrics. 


“The next Table (IV) has been enlarged from former years, 
and now shows in pounds weight, as the best test, the quantity of 
cloth and yarn consumed at home and exported in each year 1857-73, 
with collateral columns of the average prices of raw cotton as 
imported, exported, and consumed at home :— 
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(IV).—Cotion Cloth and Yarn, Exported and Estimated as Actually 
Consumed at Home, 1857-73, in Millions of Pownds Weight. (Hillison’s 


Circular.) 
[000,000’s omitted.] 
1 20 ie ee 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Yarns and Cloth Exported. Hout Average Prices of Raw Cotton. 
Consump- Total 
Years. ; tion, Weicht Home 
Yarn. Cloth. Total. | Yarns an eign’: | Imported.| Exported.) Consump- 
Cloth. - tion. 


Min. Ibs. | Mln. Ibs.| Mln. Ibs. | Min. lbs. | Min. Ibs. | Perlb. | Per lb. Ae Ib. 


d. d. ; 
1873....| 215, | 688, 903, 175, | 1,077, 83 ; t 
72...) 212, | 698, 910, 129, | 1,055, 9x5 13 gt 
Tile 108s 14 680, 843, 199, | 1,058, 8 7 4 
"70....| 186, | 616, 802, 140, 942, 9} 8 9% 
1869....; 169, 535, 704, 112, 829, 114 10 rit 
68...) 174, | 548, 423, 160, 883, 4 84 98 
67...) 164, 523, 687, 145, 832, oy 9k 10% 
766...° 184, 491, 625, 145, 770, 13% 11¢ 14 
1865.4), 98, 377, 475, 150, 625, I5e 14g 15% 
Odile 332, 403, 110% 513, as 21% 225 
"63... 70, 321, 392, 93, 485, 20% 19% 20% 
1862....; 88, 324, 412, 102, 514, 14 134 14% 
*Hliae 177; 496, 674, 174, 848, 42 6% 4 
BOR. 4 1 197; 542, 740, 173, 913, $ 54 z 
1859... 192, | 500, 693, 172, 865, < 5t 6% 
58...) 200, | 452, 652, 158, 810, 5 it 63 
*5Y7....| 176, | 466, 583, 156, 739, yk 63 ¢ 


‘In the next Table (V) we give the distribution of cotton piece 
goods to the leading markets in 1873-71, and in 1860, stated in 
quantities of millions of yards :— 


(V).—Exports of Cotton Piece Goods, 1873-71 and 1860, in Quantities 
(Millions of Yards) and Percentage of Totals. (HKllison’s Circular.) 
[000,000’s omitted.] / 


Quantities. Per Cent. of Total. 


E dt crepe baars | any d xann | tebe tenn 
eS gh 1873. | 1872.| 1871.| 1860.} 1873. | 1872.| 1871.] 1860. 


MIn. yds.|MJn. yds.}M1n.yds.|MIn. yds.f Per cut. | Per cnt. | Per cnt. | Per ent. 
India and Egypt. ....| 1,840, | 1,255, |} 1,291,| 910,} 38°5| 35°5| 37°9| 3279 
Ghitie 2. reir, 401,| 464,) 551,| 324,] 11°5| 13°1 | -16°2] 11°7 
Turkey and Levant | 327,| 330,| 244,| 272,] 94] 9°3 yok 9°8 
aie 2,068, | 2,039, | 2,086, |1,506,] 59°4| 57°9| 61°3| s4°4 
United States ............ 109,} 182,| 129,| 226, au 333 3°8 8°2, 


Rest of America ; ; 
and West India } 619,| 668,| 619,} 527,} 17°8| 190] 18*1} 19°0 


———— | | | J | | SS 


2,796, | 2,839, | 2,834, | 2,259,] 8073] 80°6| 83:2] 81°6 
Italy, Austria, &c. ....} 234,} 219,| 186,| 198, 6°7 6°2, Rae ries 
Germany...s........s0000 107,) 18031)" 107; eae naee st a54 zh 3°97 
Other Countries........ 343,| 335,| 280,| 217,] 9°9 9°5 |, | igi ieee 


_ | |e |S J | EF 


3,482, | 3,535, | 3,410, | 2,776, ] 100'0 | 100°0 | 100° | r00%o 
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‘Table (V a) will complete the series relating to cotton :— 


(Va).—Cotton Trade, General Results, 1857-72. Estimate, per Hilison’s 
Circular of (1) Total Value of Goods Produced; (2) Cost of Raw Cotton 
Consumed therefor; and (3) Balance left for Profits, Interest, Wages, 
and Hxpenses. 

[00,000’s omitted.] 


Total Cost of Left for Total Cost of Left for 


ei) Yond other | Xe | Goods | | Rew | “aes ole 
Produced. | Cotton. Expenses. Produced. Cotton. Expenses. 
Min. Min. £ Min. Min. Min. 
es £ Min. £ £ £ 
1873....| 104,6 45 4 5952 1864...) 76,4 52,5 2359 
172s...) .102,3 48,0 5453 763.,..( | 69,8 40,6 19,2 
Pt lvs..| 102.0 40,8 61,2 
Beaty 42,1. |) agi Veer onl las ne 10.9 
? tee ) ) 42,1 
622...) 86,2 34,8 254 60 80.6 98.9 51,7 
Bartclk ald 41,0 ars7 rE : ; ; 
1867...| 90,4 | 41,2 49,2 | 1859...) 72,2 27,6 44,6 
SBGic LOR e | 1].:. 51,9 50,8 58...) 63,1 24,8 3853 
°65....| 83,2 47,3 3559 57....| 59,8 24,8 35,0 


“These figures indicate very clearly the vastly increased capital 
required to bring the cotton manufacture to market. In 1873 the 
goods produced cost 104 million pounds; in 1860 only 80 millions. 


“The following Table (VI) gives the usual summarised view of 
the rates of discount prevailing over Europe in 1873 and four pre- 
ceding years. 


(VI).—European Rates of Discount, 1869-73. Average Annual Rates per 
Cent. per Annum, at Places as under for First Class Bills, being 
Abstract of Appendix (F). ) 


1873. 1872. 1871. 1870. 1869. 
Places. Prin- Open Prin- Open Prin- Open Prin- Open Prin- Open 
cipal ipal cipa cipal cipa 
Bank. | Market.} Bank. | Market.] Bank, | Market.} Bank. | Market.] Bank. | Market. 
Pr. cnt.| Per ent. {Pr. cnt.] Per cnt. | Pr. ent.| Per cnt.|Pr. ent.| Per ent. }Pr. ent.| Per cnt. 
London ....) 4 43 45 44+ 3 | 23 34 3 33 
| | 
Payvis (....0::. 54 5 st 43. 6 Bue Lat ue, 2} 4 
Frankfort 43 | 45 4h | 4 32 | 3 si 3 1 
Amsterdam; 42 | 43 hee: 32 | 32 na 44 3k 2 
Hamburg -- 43 34 1°°3 gree ie yaad 31 oa, & 
Brussels ....) 5 Ai 4 4 34 | 38t Le 2t 2 
Berlin ........ 5 43 Ak food 4yu) Bb pees x | 44 a 
Vienna......!. Bah «bx 6 53 si | 5e aS 2 4¢ | 48 
Petersburg| 64 | 6: | 64 | 6: | 7 | 6 | — | 53 | 68 | 68 
ren 2 ;3- — — | — — 6 Loven nas g 5 
Madrid ptia (idesnds Gas ghee ane Mae cid heels gbsl) 5 
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“The next Table. (VII) gives the circulation and pation. 
reserves of the leading continental banks. 


(VII).—Leading Foreign Banks, 1873. Circulation and Bullion Reserve 
at Dates as under, being Summary of Appendix (Ka) in Million £. 
[00,000’s omitted, thus 111,5 = 111,500,0007.] 


Bank Bank Bank Bank Bank 


of France. — of Prussia. of Austria. of Hamburg. of Belgium. 
Dates |b coe 4 See 
Cash. | Bullion.| Cash. | Bullion.| Cash. | Bullion.] Cash. | Bullion.}| Cash. | Bullion. 
i Min. Min. Min. Min. Min. Min. | Min. Min. | Min. | Min. 
sah a ke a RE £ | £ 2/8 [£578 (eee 
[st Jan.|111,5 | 31,7 | 45,5 | 27,6 | 32,5°| 142 | — | 2,6 | 11,7] 4,7 
1st Mar.| 111,9 | 31,7 | 44,9 | 30,1 30,0 | 14,2 | — | 1,2 12,6| 5,8 
Ist May| 113,0 | 32,5 | 43,1 | 32,4 [7 32,1 | 143 | — 9 13,1| 51 
Ist July |115,7 | 31,0 | 42,7 | 35,4 35,5 | 144 7 — | 1, 14,1| 5,6 
Ist Aug.| 115,9 | 28,4 39,0 | 36,8 34,3 | 14,5 -- : 


1stSept.) 115,4 | 28,6 | 38,8 | 37,4 | 33,8 | 14,5 [ — ; 


1st Oct. | 117,8 | 28,7 | 46,2 | 36,0 | 34,3 | 14,4 | — 


1, 
Ist Nov.| 120,7 | 29,38 | 43,7 | 35,0 37,0 | 14,4 — — 0 13,4| 4,4 
Ist Dec.| 115,7 | 29,3 2,4 | 35,4 36,4 | 144 — — | 1, 12,5| 4,4 
1874. 
Ist Jan. |115,8 | 30,6 | 44,6 | 35,2 36,0 | 14,4 — — 9 12,6] 4,2 


Note.—In Paris, through 1873, the price of gold varies from 2 to 9% per 
mille prem., average, say 7? per mille prem.; in Austria, 3 per cent. prem.; in 
Petersburg, 12 per cent.; in Italy, 15 per cent. 


“As fully explained (passim) 1873 has been a year of monetary 
pressure in Austria, Germany, this country, and the United States. 
In Vienna and in Berlin and Frankfort there was panic in April 
and May, and again in November. In the United States a collapse 
of the most severe form set in about the middle of September, and 
continued to the end of the year. In this country we had, in 
November (as has now become usual at that time of year), excessive 
stringency of rates, and no small alarm—alarm, indeed, so threaten- 
ing that the occurrence of a few considerable failures would have 
led to grave disaster and the suspension of the Act of 1844. 
France also did not escape the difficulties which prevailed else- 
where. 

“ During 1874 it seems to be likely that the Berlin Mint will 
coin chiefly silver and copper, and so relieve the strain which it has 
exercised for two years over the gold markets of Hurope. 

“The increase in the notes of the Bank of France in November 
(1873) was quite up to the statutory limit of 120 million pounds. 
Since then the amount has declined somewhat. The depreciation 
‘ on the notes is, so far, less than might have been expected, The 
explanation seems to consist in—(1) the diminution of coin in the 
country, rendering more paper necessary for ordinary purposes ; 
(2) the discredit of any other form of credit on a large scale; (3) 
hoarding to some extent; (4) increase in prices. 
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“At Berlin and Vienna the circulation was highest at those 
periods of the year when panic and discredit were most prevalent. 


“The year 1873 will besremembered for the detection and defeat 
of the deep plot laid by the American forgers, Macdonnell, Bidwell, 
and Noyes, to defraud the Bank of England of sums approaching 
80,000l., by first opening and carrying on an apparently respectable 
and extensive current account with the West End Branch, and then ~ 
passing through it for discount parcels of bills with the forged 
acceptances of houses of the first class. 


“The railways have continued to suffer severely through 1873, 
from the increased cost of coal, wages, and materials, and from their 
inability to make corresponding addition to their charges. Gas 
works also are in the same difficulty. 

“The president of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Mr. Thomas 
Harrison, well known as the engineer-in-chief of the North-Eastern 


Railway, spoke as follows in his opening address, delivered in 
January, 1874 :— 


“<The question of the effect of the labour market on railways, both in their 
construction and working, had come forcibly home to every one connected with 
them. It was not too much to say that all new works were now costing from 30 
to 40 per cent. more than they did a few years ago, and nearly double the time 
was required to complete them. Where the works were not near large towns, 
labour could not be obtained, and as a rule the same amount of work was not done 
as formerly. In the important colliery and iron districts of the north of England, 
the men could scarcely be induced to undertake night work—such as emptying 
the waggons at the furnaces, or filling coke after a certain hour at the coke ovens, 
and pitmen limited their work in many cases to four days a-week. 

«This created a great difficulty in getting traffic carried, and would, if con- 
tinued, necessitate an enormous increase in rolling stock, sidings, and engine 
power, for at present the work got out of a mineral waggon in those districts was 
little more than two-thirds of what it was three or four yearsago. The rapid 
development of traffic, the limitation of the hours of work, and the introduction of 
the block system, had necessitated a remodelling of the old mineral railways in the 

e north of England, which it would take a long time to complete.’ ” 


“‘The following Table (VIII) exhibits evidence in detail of the 
effects of increased cost on the thirteen leading English lines :— 


(VIII).— Railways, England, Thirteen Leading Lines. Increases over 
Corresponding Half of Previous Years. 


1 2 3 4. 5 6 7 8 


Gross Traffic. Working Expenses, 
Year. .Half-Years. fete sty. Increase. 
Beet Bat. Total 
crease, Crease, Expenses. 
£ Per cnt.| Per ent. £ £ 
1870....| Second | December 736,000 | 5°3 4°7_ | »7,087,000 on 
‘714 First \....| June ........ 912,000 | 6°8 5°9 | 6,797,000 — 
Second | December | 1,339,000 | 9°2 4°47 | 7,627,000] - 540,000 
724 First ....| June. ........ 1,170,000 | 873 11°4 | 7,967,000] 1,170,000 
Second | December | 1,256,000 | 7°5 14°0 | 9,121,000] 1,494,000 
734 Pivsteen 4) June’ ........ 1,456,000 | 9*1 19°0 | 9,897,000] 1,430,000 
Second | December | 1,537,000 | 8°4 17°3 | 10,702,000] 1,581,000 
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“These figures exhibit the expenses as swallowing up in 1872-73 
more than all the increased traffics. 

‘With the autumn of 1873 a reaction in wages, coal, and mate- 
rials began to be manifest, and has proceeded steadily ever since, as 
the following trade reports of February, 1874, will show :— 

“First, as regards South Staffordshire, the report of 20th 
February, 1874, is :— 


“<The iron trade has reached a point of depression which bids far to 
exercise, at no distant period, an important influence on prices. The fact that the 
quotation standard had been maintained so long in the face of an adverse demand, 
affords a pretty clear indication of the financial soundness of the district. ~For 
some time past the finished ironworks have been only in partial operation, and 


at the present moment the majority of them are running barely half-time. This — 


state of affairs not only strains the resources of the manufacturers, but it tries the 
patience of the tronworkers, many of whom are now beginning to give expression 
to their discontent. Coal of various qualities is, however, readily obtainable at 
1s. to 2s. per ton below the rates ruling a fortnight ago, and 5s. per ton below 
the price of last November. The collieries, as a rule, are not im operation much 
more than half-time, while the continuous opening out of new plants is adding 
very materially to the available sources of supply.’ ” 


“As regards Cleveland, the Middlesborough report of 24th 


February, 1874, is :— 


«* «The demand has been very small, and the tendancy of prices is downwards. 
The general rates of iron are about—No. 1, 85s.; No. 3, 80s.; No. 4 forge, 75s. 
net cash. Some makers are asking more, but iron has been offered at even lower 
than these quotations. They may be taken, however, as the average, if somewhat 
nominal, rates which now prevail. More iron is now produced than is required 
even for the local trade or foreign demand, hence the stocks in the north of Eng- 
land are increasing.’ ” 


‘The following statement gives the result of the great strike in 
South Wales, in the early part of 1873, ending in the defeat of the 
‘Trades’ Unions, but at enormous cost :— 


« «The great strike of colliers and ironworkers in South Wales lasted about 
eleven weeks, from the close of December (1872) to the beginning of March 
(1573). It extended to 116 collieries, r29 blast furnaces, 1,516 puddling and miil 
furnaces, and 78 rolling mills, employing altogether about 65 thousand persons. 
Of these between 50,000 and 60,000 went on strike. The loss of production 
occasioned by the enforced idleness of the works was reckoned at two millions 


sterling. Included in the total is 800,000/. for wages. The unions distributed — 


only 40,000l. as ‘strike pay.’ The contest ended in the acceptance by the men of 
the employers’ notice of a reduction of 10 per cent., and it also ended by inflicting 
a severe blow on the supposed supremacy and power of the Trades’ Unions.’ ” 


“One of the most remarkable results in this outline is the 
utterly insignificant amount of money, 40,000/., provided by the 
Trades’ Union to supply the place of the 800,000/. which would 
have been earned as wages. 

“The high cost of coal has naturally produced the most 
powerful effects, first im stimulating the opening out of new sources 
of supply ; second in promoting inventions for economising its use ; 
and third for improved and cheaper methods of working coal mines. 
The following statement of December, 1873, will show the effects 
produced in the Midland District :— 
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«Jn the southern part of the Midland coalfield, the largest in England, and 
extending from Leeds to Nottingham, the greatest activity prevails in opening out 
several very large coalfields. The proposed line from Mansfield to Worksop will 
aid materially in opening out a vast tract of highly mineralised ground, so that 
collieries will be opened out on a straight course of from 30 to 40 miles. As the 
production at the many new collieries in Nottinghamshire is estimated at 1,000 
tons a day, and as the present output of the 28 collieries in Nottinghamshire is 
at the rate of 2,500,000 tons a year, no great time will elapse before the quantity 
is increased to four million tons, while the Doncaster field, with its many thousand 
acres of fine coal, will also add largely to the production of the country.’ ” 


IL—Radlways in Germany and the Rise of Wages and Prices, 1867-73. 


From Herapath’s Railway and Commercial Journul, 30th May, 1874 :— 


“It appears that M. de Bismark, hitherto a resolute opponent to any propo- 
sition for raising the goods’ rates on the German railways, has at last succumbed to 
the teaching of the last year’s working, and has sent in to the Federal Council a 
memorandum stating that he sees no objection to a general raising of the goods’ 
rates not exceeding an average increase of 20 per cent. Attached to this, is a 
report from the railways’ department, showing the results of the working of 
thirty-five German railways during the last seven years, from 1867 to 1873, both 
inclusive. 

* In 1867, these thirty-five companies owed 11,475 kils., which had cost them 
25384,373,074 marcs, or 209,615 m. per kil. In 1873, their length of line had 
inereased to 1 5,831 kils., and the capital cost to 3,762,685,160 m., or to 
237,683 m. per kil. ‘Thus, in the seven years, the mileage had increased by 39 per 
cent., and the kilometric cost by 13 per cent. Adding ten lines which had been 
opened in the interval, a total is arrived at of 18,479 kils., and 4,418,499,512 m., 
or 239,097 m. per kil. 

*“ With regard to the results of the working, the gross receipts of the thirty- 
five lines were:—In 1867, 326,018,947 m. (29,318 m. per kil.); in 1873, 
561,189,677 m. (35,927 m. per kil.). The working expenses were:—In 1867, 
157,008,410 m. (14,119 m. per kil.) or 48'1 per cent. of the gross receipts; and 
in 1873, 333,901,760 m. (21,376 m. per kil.), or 59°5 per cent. of the gross 
receipts. Consequently, the net receipts had fallen from 169,010,537 m. 
(15,199 m. per kil.), equal to 51°9 per cent. of the gross receipts, or to 7°1 per 
cent. of the capital cost, in 1867; down to 227,287,917 m. (14,551 m. per 
kil.), equal to only 40°5 per cent. of the gross receipts, or to 6 per cent. on the 
capital cost, in 1873. Taking into account the ten newer lines, the gross receipts 
in 1873 from the whole forty-five lines were 610,020,639 m. (33,483 m. per kil.); 
the working expenses 372,609,321 m. (20,452 m. per kil.), or 61°1 per cent. 
of the gross receipts; and the net receipts, 237,411,318 m. (only 13,031 m. per 
kil.), or 5°4 per cent of the capital cost. 

* In the foregoing, the working expenses were restricted to those strictly such ; 
if, however, renewals are included under this heading, the net receipts in 1873 on 
the thirty-five lines are reduced to 172,207,986 m. (11,024 m. per kil.), or 4°6 

«per cent. of the capital expenditure; while upon the forty-five lines, the net 
receipts will become 180,892,584 m: (9,929 m. per kil.), or but 4°1 per cent. of 
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the capital expenditure. So that from 1867 to 1873 the kilometric gross receipt 
has increased, but the net receipt has diminished, the working expenses having 
increased about 25 per cent. 

“ The report attributes this unsatisfactory result to the facts that in the seven 
years enumerated, salaries have increased 25 per cent., workmen’s wages about 
50 per cent., and materials in general quite 100 percent. The German Chancellor 
further declares that even should the goods’ rates be raised the full 20 per cent. 
even this would by no means ensure that the average net return of the railways 
would be augmented from the 4*1 per cent. at which it now stands to as much 
as 5°5 per cent.” 


TIl.— Marine Insurance Losses in Recent Years. 


Tue following two letters from Mr. Henry Jeula appeared in the 
Times of 26th January and 2nd May, 1874 :— 


“‘ Sir,—From different volumes of the Universal Mercantile List, issued by 
the Bureau Veritas, and giving the number of seagoing merchant vessels belonging 
to various nations, a wider area of comparison now exists in relation to maritime 
wrecks and casualties than—so far as I am aware—has hitherto ever been 
available. 

“ The following summary will show the present aspect of this important subject 
—important alike to assurers and assured, to owners, sailors, and freighters. 

“ In 1870 the number of seagoing sailing vessels was given as 59,518; in 1873 
they were only 56,281; steamers in 1870 numbered only 4,132, but in 1873 they 
had increased to 5,148. 

“The results were that the undermentioned changes had occurred in 1873 as 
compared with 1870 :— 


Percentage of 


Increase. | Decrease. 


SAILING VESSELS. 
British and foreign sailing vessels had decreased in number 


British and foreign sailing vessels posted on Lloyd’s Loss 

Book and missing had increased Dy © ..........-.sssesssececenees 

Proportion of sailing vessels posted on Lloyd's Loss Book 

and missing to whole number had increased by _............ 
(equal to an actual increase of 12 per cent.) 


STEAMERS. 


British and foreign steamers had increased in number by ....| 24°59 ~- 

British and foreign steamers posted on Lloyd’s Loss Book : 

and ‘missing’ had incréased by \....2.c..cisscssesstesssssressceosteseens LAG ie 

Proportion of steamers posted on Lloyd’s Loss Book and 

missing to whole number had increased by .........c-eee 
(equal to an actual increase of 42 per cent.) 


SL LE RT TE 


“ These figures would seem to indicate that, from causes either known or 
unknown, a formidable increase in risk at present pervades maritime commerce and 


asl 


uae 
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underwriting business generally; and, if this be so, the necessity for enhanced 
rates of premium can scarcely be disputed.” 


** Sir,—For several years past I have placed before the readers of The Times 
facts bearing upon our mercantile navy and marine insurance, in the hope that 
some comprehensive scheme might be developed by which information constantly 
accumulating at a heavy cost, but now so widely scattered as to be practically of 
little use, might be brought to a statistical centre, there tabulated and arranged, 
and thence issued in a cheap, simple, and available form for the advantage of those 
‘interested. _ 

«This result has not as yet been attained, but it is not impossible that present 
circumstances in the marine insurance world may gradually lead to a more general 
conviction that some such institution is becoming increasingly necessary in the 
state of transition—as between sailing vessels and steamers—in which our maritime 
commerce would seem to be. 

“ The following figures show the constant increase in casualty to which I have 
already ventured to direct attention :— 

“In the year 1873 there were 3,154 vessels posted on Lloyd’s Loss Book, 
while the average for ten years ending 1873 inclusive was 2,984, showing -an 
increase of 5°69 per cent. 

“ The number for each of the four years (1870-73 inclusive), was as under :— 


Vessels Posted on Lloyd’s Loss Book. 


: Sailing Vessels. Steamers. 
Year. Percentage of Annual Percentage of Annual 
ROL ee Fer. 
Increase. Decrease. Increase. Decrease. 
‘fd a 2,644: — — 207 aot min 
of Ro eee 2,768 4°68 — 253 Z2a7 — 
Maee: bs, 3,037 9°72 = 315 “2A BI - 
1 Se 2,791 jai 8°10 363 15°24 a 


“In the interval, 1870-73 inclusive, sailing vessels thus posted had increased 
by 5°67 per cent., and steamers by 75°36 per cent. 

« At the end of 1869 there were, according to the Statistical Abstract of the 
United Kingdom, 24,187 sailing vessels registered as belonging to the United 
Kingdom, but at the close of 1872 there were only 22,103, being a decrease of 
2,084 vessels, equal to 3°62 per cent. 

«« At the end of 1869 there were 2,972 registered steamers, while at the end of 
1872 they had increased to 3,673, or by 701 vessels—equal to 23°59 per cent. 

“ In 1870 the sailing vessels posted on Lloyd’s Loss Book, were in the pro- 
portion of 10°93 per cent. upon the number on the register at the end of 1869, 
but in 1873 they were 12°63 per cent. upon the number on the register at the 
close of 1872. Steamers so posted in 1870 were 6:07 per cent. upon the number 
on the register at the close of the preceding year, but in 1873 the percentage had 
risen to 9°88 on those on the register at the end of 1872. 

«“ This comparison, comprising losses English and foreign, is necessarily imper- 
fect as applying only to vessels on the register of the United Kingdom, but these 


zeal 
————-_  — 
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are the only reliable figures with which I am acquainted, and as English steamers 
have probably increased more than foreigners, and the basis of comparison is the 
same throughout, it may, I believe, be accepted as fairly showing a very serious 
increase of late in casualties occurring to the general mercantile marine. 

“ The comparison is instituted between the years 1870 and 1873, because in 
the former year the distinction between steamers and sailing vessels in Lloyd’s 
tables was for the first time made, and the latter is the latest period obtainable. 

* * Missing vessels? which are not posted on the Loss Book, in 1872, numbered 
in all 89, while in 1873 they were 164, an increase in the year of 84°27 per cent. 
Of those in 1872, 80 were sailing vessels and 9 steamers; in 1873, 148 were 
sailing vessels and 16 steamers, showing an increase of 85 per cent. and 77°78 per 
cent. respectively. 

“The ‘crews’ (all told) lost in these missing vessels are believed to have 
numbered about 1,408 souls in 1872, while in 1873 they are believed to have 
numbered about 2,290, showing an increase in loss of life last year through this 
one class of casualty alone of 62°64 per cent. 

«‘ These figures cannot be proved to be quite accurate, but the estimate is based 
upon the numbers of those crews (all told) actually known, and the average per 
vessel, sailing or steam, is applied to those about which information is not 
available. 

“ Tn conclusion, permit me to recapitulate the facts thus brought out :— 


1870 Compared with 1873. 


Percentage of 


Increase. | Decrease. 


SAILING VESSELS. 


Registered sailing vessels decreased in number in 1873 by .... — 8°62 
Sailing vessels posted on Lloyd’s Loss Book increased by .... 5°67 — 
Proportion of sailing vessels posted to number on deuce pong sk 
INICTERSO CL WY Aoisacounkpitvens ghokepavdud nuts onal wat id acai, aca 
STEAMERS. 
Registered steamers increased in number in 1873 by .........4. 23°59 ora 
Steamers posted on Lloyd’s Loss Book increased by... 75°36 = 


Proportion of steamers posted to number on register 
INOTRASE DY. ~ 5-05 conceded td ensses aon cronpenn bosib eg ge itis ea ee 


1872 Compared with 1873. 


Percentage of — 


Increase. | Decrease. 


Sailing vessels missing increased in 1873 over 1872 by ........ 85°00 — 

SEOAMONS saver. .sth<sdegs. cdl sacl oClawi BLA Tard Dheeae cae ee 47°78 — 

Lives lost in missing vessels (known and estimated) ge 
mcreased in 1873 over 1872 Dy. .:neccsp cuore aa he pr 


increased in 1873 over the average of ten years, to 1873 
inclusive 


Vessels, sailing and steam, posted on Lloyd’s Loss 18 
BERG fe 


OHHH ETOH ETH H CHEE HHO HEH HEEHHE SER ETESESHEOEHEHHTEH EOE SHOE HEHEHE EEE ES EH EES 


‘“Commending the foregoing figures to the consideration of those whom they 
may practically concern, I am,” &e. o° 
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IV.—The Bankers’ Clearing House. 


‘THE following circular has been issued by the Bankers’ Clearing 
House, showing the transactions of the year 1873-74 :— 


<¢ Sir,—I beg to forward you the subjoined statistics, showing the working of 
the Clearing House for the year ending on the 30th April, which is the seventh 
during which these statistics have been collected. The total amounts for the seven 
years have been :—- 


Total On Fourths On Stock Exchange On Consols 
for the Year. of the Months. Account Days. Settling Days. 
£ £ £ £ 

1867-68....| 3,257,411,000 | 147,113,000 444,443,000 132,293,000 
68-69... | 3,534,039,0C0 161,861,000 550,622,000 142,270,000 
69-70... 3,729,623,000°'| 168,523,000 594,763,000 148,822,000 
?70—71....| -4,018,464,000 | 186,517,000 635,946,000 169,141,000 
*"71-72....| 5,359,722,000 | 229,629,000 94.2,4.4.6,000 233,843,000 
°"72-73....| 6,003,335,000 | 265,965,000 1,032,474,000 243,561,000 
"73-74... 5,993,586,000 | 272,841,000 970,945,000 260,072,000 


* The total amount of bills, cheques, &c., paid at the Clearing House during 
the year ending 30th April, 1874, shows, therefore, a decrease of 9,749,0001. as 
contrasted with 1873. 

«« The payments on Stock Exchange account days form a sum of 970,94.5,0001., 
being a decrease of 61,529,000l. as compared with 1873. 

* On the other hand, the amounts passing through on the 4ths of the month 
for 1874 have amounted to 272,841,000l., showing an increase of 6,876,o00l. over 
1873. 

“ The payments on consols account days for the same period have amounted to 
260,072,0001., giving an increase of 16,511,000/. over 1863.” 


V.—The Stock Exchange Clearing House. 


Tue following memorandum has been prepared by one of the Editors 
of the Journal:— 


Within the last three months a farther extension of the Clearing House principle 
_ has been brought into operation, in the institution of a Clearing House on the 
London Stock Exchange, for the purpose of more expeditiously settling transactions 
in certain securities to bearer. Both on its own merits, and on account of its 
indirect effect in varying the figures of the returns of the Bankers’ Clearing House, 
the institution appears to be one of which some account ought to be given in this 
Journal. As regards its own merits, in a statistical aspect, the institution will 
supply an excellent measure of the activity in certain departments of business, and 
will supplement and correct the ordinary statistics of bank note circulation, banking 
deposits, Clearing House returns, and the like. Transactions in securities have 
usually an intimate connection with the state of the money market, increasing or 
diminishing as the conditions of that market change. The registration of them on 
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a large scale, which has now become possible through the establishment of a 
Clearing House on the London Stock Exchange, which is by far the largest Bowrse 
in the world, will therefore illustrate in a new way the extent and nature of the 
various causes which produce changes in the value of money and the entire pheno- 
mena of the money market. Unfortunately the Stock Exchange Clearing House 
as yet only includes a comparatively smail number of members, and only deals 
with transactions in a limited number of stocks, some of them exceedingly specu- 
lative ; but both defects are being gradually cured, the number of members con- 
cerned and the number of stocks dealt with being increased from time to time; 
and even now, making allowance for these defects, the statistics, it is believed, 
will be more useful ‘in measuring the course of business in Stock Exchange 
securities, as affected by the general conditions of the money market, than might 
at first sight be supposed. There is a great deal of “sympathy” with each other 
in the stock markets, and the application of the Clearing House principle to a 
varied list of stocks, which includes an undue proportion of the more speculative 
class, if it causes error at all, will perhaps do so in the direction of making the 
variations in the volume of Stock Exchange transactions apparently greater than 
would be exhibited by a fairer average of the stocks dealt in. 

As regards the connection between the Stock Exchange and the Bankers’ 
Clearing House, the necessity for taking note of the new institution arises from 
the fact that the clearing at the Stock Exchange diminishes the business at the 
Bankers’ Clearing House. The fortnightly Stock Exchange settling days, it is 


well known, are the busiest days for the Bankers’ Clearing House; the daily _ 


average clearing, which is usually about 16,000,000/., rising on the Stock 
Exchange days to 40,000,000/. and often to 50,000,000/. It has been caleu- 
lated, however, by the managers of the Stock Exchange Clearing House, that its, 
institution has diminished the number of cheques passing on the last two occasions 
but one as follows :— 


£ 
T4th May... snssosseounadhist yahisted se etcthaseoanae 7;74.0,000 
ZOE. i) 55 alles beedexantcls titans bane aera 10,718,000 


A variation of this extent which seems likely to increase for a good while to 
come, ought certainly to be taken note-of as a correction of the Bankers’ Clearing 
House figures. 

The utility of the new institution in a statistical view being thus explained, 
the mechanism may be briefly described. Its principle has been explained as 
follows :—* The scheme of a clearing house is prima facie very applicable to: the 
dealings of a body like the Stock Exchange. The members, whether brokers and 
jobbers, are mainly intermediaries, constantly buying and selling a limited number 
of articles of a specific kind—the brokers on behalf of others, and the jobbers or 
dealers usually for the sake of immediate or early repurchase or resale. As credits 
are not long, and all transactions except those for money have to be settled on the 
same day in each fortnight (the account dealings in consols being. exceptionally 
settled once a month only), the necesary result is that much less stock has finally 
to be paid for by ‘ultimate’ buyers or delivered by ‘ultimate’ sellers, than 
is represented by the dealings between the settling days. Quite apart from specu- 
lation, though that is an additional complication, the same articles have been sold 
and bought again and again, passing from one intermediary to another. Brokers 
may have bought and sold for a score or more different clients, the ‘ balance’ of 
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each stock they may have to deliver or pay for to the members of the House in the 
ageregate being very small. The dealers again may not only have transacted with 
numberless brokers to whom as a body the ‘ balance’ they will have to deliver or 
pay for may be small, but they may have had, and in practice almost always have, 
endless transactions with each other; the most ready way for a dealer to ‘undo a 
bargain,’ as the phrase is, that is, to effect the repurchase or resale at a small 
profit or ‘turn,’ which is his primary object as an intermediary, is not to go 
straight to a broker, but to find another dealer who has a bargain of an opposite 
description to undo. Hence the expediency of a clearing house. It is manifest 
that instead of stock and money passing for all the numberless transactions which 
have occurred between settling days, or for the balances which each broker and 
dealer has to pay for or deliver, every essential purpose would be served by all 
who have to pay receiving their stock from a central body, or under the direction 
of that body from those who have to deliver, and by those who have to deliver 
doing so only to the same body, or under its direction. The balances which each 
member has on his own account will thus be consolidated. Instead of having a 
separate settlement with each man he has dealt with, he will practically have one 
settlement at once with all combined, and the actual stock and money passing will 
be reduced to a minimum.” For technical reasons, however, no more than a 
partial application of the principle to a certain class of securities, and as yet only 
to a limited number of that class, has been possible. 

Another point also requires explanation in order to understand the sort of 
statistics which the Clearing House is enabled to publish. The plan, it is ex- 
plained, is not that of a Clearing House proper. “The simple course, it might be 
thought, would have been to establish a house which would receive stock from 
those who had to deliver and pay for it, and deliver stock to the ultimate buyers, 
receiving their cheques or money in payment. But this plan is at present imprac- 
ticable. Such a house, to work at all, must have a large guarantee fund; even 
witb such a fund the managers would have to decide on the constantly changing 
credit of members whose cheques it would either receive or not receive; cases 
might arise of fraudulent being passed for genuine stock and the like. All these, 
in addition to the ordinary causes of loss, would make the formation of such a house 
_ most difficult, and would tend to constitute it, if established at all, an dmperium 
in imperio in the Stock Exchange, to which the privilege of admission would be 
jealously guarded, and the members of which would virtually insure one another. 
The arrangement is not an impossible one, and might have its advantages, but it 
is much too large to be thought of at once, and the evil to be remedied is pressing. 
The plan adopted is, therefore, for the association to direct the delivery and pay- 
ment for balances of stock, taking such precautions as may be possible against loss. 
Each member of the Clearing House makes up before the account a statement of 
what he has to receive from or deliver to each of the other members. These 
statements are compared and checked by the managers of the Clearing House, the 
machinery for checking errors being necessarily rapid; and the managers then 
direct how the balances of stock are to be dealt with. Those who have to receive 
on balance are put on one side, and those who have to deliver on the other, and a 
direction is given as to the distribution of the deliveries, the aim of course being to 
make them from as few to as few members as possible.” The result is that the 
statistics which the Clearing House publishes comprise two important columns for 
general use; first, an account of the total stock ‘“‘made up,” as the phrase is, 


- 
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with the Clearing House, for which purpose the totals of both the “take” and 
“deliver ” sides of the return sheets are added together; and second, an account 
of the balance of stock actually to pass. The difference between the two accounts 
represents the whole effect of balancing transactions by the various Stock Exchange 
expedients, so as to diminish the actual stock and money passing, the new Clearing 
House, it will be understood, being partly a substitution for expedients previously 
in use. The accounts, it should be explained, are not kept in sums of money, but 
in nominal amounts of stock which are sometimes dealt in, as in the case of 
Turkish or Spanish stock, at prices which are only about one-half or even one- 
fifth of the nominal amount of the stock; but the proportion of saving of stocks 
and money is nevertheless distinctly shown, and that is the principal matter. 
The proportion, it is anticipated, will also vary at different times according to the 
increase or diminution of the speculative element in Stock Exchange transactions, 
which is always a matter of some importance as reflecting certain conditions of 
the money market. 

The first return of the Clearing House was made on the 27th of February 
last, when the number of members was 49, and the number of clearing stocks 7. 
At the seventh clearing, viz., on 29th of May, the number of members was 79, 
and the number of clearing stocks 9. The following is a copy of the complete 
return published at the latter date, of which, however, as above explained, the first 
two columns are at present the only essential ones for statistical purposes. 


London Stock Exchange Clearing House. Statistics of Seventh Clearing, 
29th May Account, 1874. Number of Members 79. Number of Clearing 
Stocks 9. 


[000’s omitted from the amount columns. 


oe Balance | Number ike Total | Number | Stock to “ae to 
‘ 0 sie (0) e > 
Stocks, ee ake ane. oa ti N dal Members | Delivered ea 
Clear- y ecelved by 6 nats _ »| Clearing 
ing Pane eat | Clearing | Tickets. eae ce Ae ouse 
House.* ; embers.) “House. CORR OU: a ee ria alcotn 
£ £ £ £ 
Egyptian, 1868 1,196,| 189, 38 27 65 12 54) 85, 
" ¥ 3.111,415,| 864,| 223 43 2,66 28 4215 443, 
ae Prt 24231,{: 220,)- +26 Le 22) .4g0 10 dae aie 
Ltalians, 22.2264: 1,614,| 142, 14 19 Bf si | 8, 134, - 
Peru 5 per cent.| 6,381,| 794, 86 43 | 129 14 188, 606, 
¥ ‘3 6,449,| 333, 41 36 97 24 38, 295, 
raha n oT) Rana He 3,979,| 695, 29 38-| 67 12 64, 631, 
if nae oe ee 
2 pir ageR as i 8,905, 330,} 109 30 139 54 124, 207, 


—_———————S.|y,— —————————— ———————— |, | | | | | 


42,170,| 3,516,| 566 253 819 169 950, 2,566, 


Shares. | Shares. Shares. Shares. 


Lombards ......... 2.2,260,| 6,235, 13 21 34 5 390, 6, 


* These figures represent the totals of both the take and deliver sides of the 
return sheets. 


Saeed 
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The first two columns of the return since its commencement, when analysed, 


exhibit the following 


progress :— 


Analysis of First Hight Clearings of the London Stock Exchange Clearing 
House in Thousands of Nominal Amounts of Stock (000’s being omitted), 
and Hundreds of Shares (00's being omitted). 


1 2 3 
First Clearing. Members 49. Second Clearing. Members 52. 
Stocks Total Balance | Percentage Total Balance | Percentage 
: Stock made of of Balance | Stock made of of Balance 
up with Stock Passing to | up with Stock Passing to 
Clearing | actually to Stock Clearing | actually to Stock 
House. Pass. made up. House. Pass. made up. 
£ £ £ £ 
Egyptian, 1868........ 760, 144, 19°0 609, 67, FIO 
> 
ea —_ —_ — — — — 
39 
French 5 per cent. | 2,477, 399, 16°1 1,873, 247, fe A 
1 ATE Oe en ae _— aa — — — 
Peru 5 per cent. .... 486, 103, ai 620, 95, 15°4 
» ji 602, 119, 19°8 448, 68, 15°2 
CE 3,576, 682, 19'l 2,942, 520, Me fog | 
Turkish 5 per cent,| 2,860, 279, 9°8 5.244, 244,, 4°7 
CROLL ccacessnees. 10,761, | 1,726, 16°0 11,736, | 1,240, 10°6 
Shares. Shares. Shares. Shares. Shares. Shares. 
Lombards ........0.-000+ 6,5 Bik 26°2 10,7" 2,1 19°6 
z 4 5 
Third Clearing. Members 51. Fourth Clearing. Members 51. 
Stock Total Balance | Percentage Total Balance | Percentage 
be fae Stock made of of Balance | Stock made} of of Balance 
up with Stock Passing to } up with Stock Passing to 
Clearing | actually to Stock Clearing | actually to Stock 
House. Pass. made up. House. Pass. made up. 
£ £ £ £ , 
Egyptian, 1868........ 602, 67, Ty 955, 135, I4'I 
BS WY ks eters = -— — 2,109, 443, 21°O 
French 5 per cent. | 1,861, 194, TO"74 1,515, 160, 10°6 
Ub. eee ee — — —- 982, 124, 12°6 
Peru 5 per cent. .... 848, 139, 16°4 *1,641, 297, 18° 
PY “i 698, 89, 12,°8 17429; 165, 13°4 
IDANISD redtesiverseavs.ven 257525 532, 19°3 2,019, 410, 20°3 
Turkish 5 per cent.| 5,952, 288, 4°8 597345 385, 6°47 
1 ae Nye, on ha es Or 10°3 16,184, | 2,117, rer 
Shares. Shares. Shares. Shares. Shares. Shares. 
Lombards ..............-. 3958 5,3 13°3 2759 3,8 136 
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Analysis of Clearings of London Stock Exchangs Clearing House—Contd. 


1 6 es 
Fifth Clearing. Members s6. Sixth Clearing. Members 62. 


Stock Total Balance | Percentage Total | Balance | Percentage 
Cae Stock made of of Balance {Stock made of of Balance 
up with Stock Passing to | up with Stock Passing to 
Clearing _ | actually to Stock Clearing | actually to ‘Stock 
rf House. Pass. made up. House. Pass. made up. 
£ £ £ £ 
Egyptian, 1868........ Aas 80, 10°6 1,154, 83, he 
Se of [i pomeors 3,608, 400, Tre? Saas 696, 12°7 
French 5 per cent. | 1,890, 117, 6'2 1,990, |' 280, I4°1 
Deane: 7055.3. 0. ns. 1,428, 86, 6'0 1,233) 180, 14°6 
Peru 5 per cent. ....| 5,578, 656, 11°8 5,095, 412, 8'1 
» 6 ” veel 45177; 260, 6°2 45916, 337, 6°9 
Spatriah vejisccserccte 1,870, 348, 18°6 4,480, 805, 18°0 
Turkish 5 per cent.| 5,644, 285, 5°0 WEES 270, ae aey 
Total. S.n-2:. 24,946, | 2,231, 8°9 31,662, | 3,063, 9°7 
Shares. Shares. Shares. Shares. Shares. Shares. 
Loompbierds '... vv... 44,7 6,1 13°6 32,8 4,0 ER°2 
1 8 9 
Seventh Clearing. Members. 79. Eighth Clearing. Members 87. 
Stocks Total Balance | Percentage Total Balance Percentage 
a at Stock made of of Balance §Stock made of of Balance 
up with Stock Passing to | up with Stock Passing to 
Clearing | actually to Stock Clearing | actually to Stock 
House. Pass. made up. House. Pass. made up. 
£ £ £ £ 
Egyptian, 1868........ 1,196, 139, 11°6 836, 56, 6°4 
. ar) reer UT-ATKS 864, a*6 10,397; |, 1,507, 14°5 
French 5 per cent. 4231, 220, 9°9 154395 145, 8°3 
Tibetan hoes. Wierein. 1,614, 142, 8°8 155594 130, 8°5 
Peru 5 per cent. ....| 6,381, 794, 12,°4 6,116, | 481, 4°9 
brie e scefle 05449, 333, - 52 5,007, 262, 5°2 
SPanish 5 dbrisersesercors 3,979, 694, 17°4 25764, 461, 16°7 
Turkish 5 percent. | 8,905, 330, 33 ee ey 296, 5°6 
Total 2.0. 42,170, | 3,516, 8°3 33,732, | 3,338, 9°9 
Shares., | Shares. Shares. Shares. Shares. Shares. 
Lombards ..............+ o253 6,2 27°38 16,6 3,6 ball 


The indications of the above figures, it is believed, correspond to what is other- 
wise known of the actual course of business on the Stock Exchange during the last 
three months. The increasing amount of transactions in several clearings without 
any corresponding increase of the number of members, corresponds to an actual 
revival of business which occurred, in connection, it is supposed, with a certain 
condition of the money market. At the same time the proportion of the balances 
of stock to pass to the stock “made up,” appear asa rule to diminish with the 
increase of transactions, although the amounts of the balances may be greater, 
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partly an indication, it is believed, of the increase of the speculative element in the 
business, whenever there is great activity in it from any cause. It is perhaps, too 
- soon, however, to draw any conclusive inferences, and the object of the present 
memorandum, is only to show the direction in which the statistics may be useful. 


VI.—Poor Law Administration in 1871-72. 


Tue following summary of the last report of the Local Government 
Board in relation to the administration of the poor law, appeared in the 
Times of 7th January last :— 


“During the parochial year 1871-72 the sum expended for the relief of the 
poor in England reached an amouut which it had never previously attained. 
Seven clear years ago—that is, in 1864-65—it stood at 6,265,o00/. With buta 
slight check it has annually risen since, standing last year at 8,007,000l. or fully 
1,750,000/. above 1864-65. It is also nearly 1,500,000l. higher than it was in 
1862-63, when the cotton famine was doing its worst with Lancashire’s great 
industry. If we look back twenty years we shall find that 1871-72 surpassed 
1851-52 by 3,110,000/. The yearly statistics of poor relief expenditure are shown 
by the table hereunder. The rate per head is computed upon the estimated popu- 
lation of each year, and the columns in which these data are entered indicate that 
the expenditure has, on the whole, increased faster than the population :— 
eee SSS. 


y Expenditure Increase Tucrease Rate Increase 
Parochial 4 for . sag ered on | o» Decrease* per Head or Decrease* of 
lief of the mmediate on Rat 
nie 5 Poor: Preceding Year. per Cent. Population. per Head. 
£ £ ai id. d. 
1865-66....| 6,439,515 —_ — Bn ithe — 
’66-67....| 6,959,841 - §20,326 81 Got 6s 5 
’67-68....| 7,498,061 538,220 oh 6 114 54 
’68-69....| 7,673,100 175,039 aes 4 of Jit 
69-70...) 7,644,307 28,793* o"4* 6. 11k 13 
"70—71....| 7,886,724 242,417 302 6 11% —1* 
1g RBH —t 


"71-72....). 8,007,403 120,679 


Decrease marked with the asterisk (*). 


“Statistics of a later date, both of pauperism and of certain items of poor 
relief, exhibit a marked decrease when compared with the figures of 1871-72. It 
may be therefore safely inferred that the next poor rate return will show a fall in 

the tide of expenditure. 

| ‘The metropolis holds an exceptional position in the administration of the 
poor law in consequence of about one-third of its relief being borne by a common 
fund to which the Unions contribute according to their rateable value, and from 
which they are recouped according to the pressure they respectively suffer under 
certain defined charges. Heavy as the increase of poor relief has recently been in 
the kingdom generally, it has been greatly outstripped in proportionate development 
by the London unions as a body. The sums expended during the seven years in 
the metropolis for relief alone were as follows :— 

“1865-66, 976,2621.; 1866-67, 1,175,3630.; 1867-68, 1,316,758/.; 1868-69, 
1,415,2330.; 1869-70, 1,465,874/.; 1870-71, 1,646,1031.; 1841-72, 1,756,929. 

VOIn XXXVII. “PART II. Ss 
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“Here, then, in six years the cost of relief was swollen by 780,000l.; or 80 
per cent., while the increase in all England, and therefore inclusive of the metro- 
polis, was 24 per cent. 

“The cost of relief is divided in the official tables between several subordinate 
heads, and the progressive rate of each is worth determining. 

“ First, with regard to all England, we can make the following comparison of 
items at an interval of six years :-— 


. 


Increase in 


All England. 1865-66. 1871-72. 1872. 
£ £ £ 
Faas SIN FEDADLE, »caveiesfescksnstnanersscacmmanaces 1,188,784 1,515,790 327,006 
MITE sLOOP POUR Gia. nin ccssaneearanaks ciarsge gS 3,196,685 3,583,571 386,886 
WUNAGICH IN ASYLUGIS 5 n.1.+.cecsaesnsesr eaten 566,481 742,483 176,002 
Loans repaid with interest .............. 180,746 278,566 97,820 
Salaries and rations of officers............ 930,704 871,402 140,698 


Other expenses of, or immediately 


connected with, relief. ....,........... 5763115 1,015,591 439,476 


Potalzg TA LEAS 6,439,515 8,007,403 1,567,888 


‘Now, it will be found that the rate of increase exhibits great variations. In- 
maintenance, the cost of providing the workhouse paupers with food, clothing, and 
necessaries, has increased 27 per cent., while the out-door relief has increased 12 
per cent. The charge for pauper lunatics in asylums is more now than in 1865-66 
by 31 per cent. The salaries and rations of officers, under which head super- 
annuations are placed, are 1g per cent. higher, while the miscellaneous head 
‘other expenses’ displays the common tendency of all such receptacles of unclassed 
charges to a large and indefinite expansion. In the case before us, six years have 
augmented the sum by 76 per cent. A greater outlay for the purpose of getting 
free of debt is an increase of a more satisfactory kind; the repayment of loans with 
interest has increased to the extent of 54 per cent. 

“The corresponding disbursements by the metropolitan unions are set out 
hereunder :— 


The Metropolis only. 1865-66. 1871-72. mets? an 
£ £ £ 
DN TOBINGEDIATICO ... foccec sponsors deneei ony eee 339,087 433,215 94,128 
Outdoor’ reli6£ (222 ee aes 233,569 - 374,736 141,167 
Lunatics in asylums .....c..sesseseneeeees 112,658 159,530 46,872 
Loans repaid, with interest ................ 50,864 101,235 | 50,371 
Salaries and rations of officers............ 108,596 168,745 60,149 


Other expenses of, or immediately 


connected with, relief ......0...... 131,488 so 519,468 387,980 
AVS ry eereeered «ase peene 976,262 1,756,929 780,667 


“Here, with the exception of the first item, the rates of increase, as compared 
with those just noted for the country generally, are very much heightened. The 
in-maintenance increased but 28 per cent., while the rate of growth in the out-door 
relief was fivefold, the average of England being in London no less than 60 per cent. 
Lunatics in asylums cost. more by 41 per cent. The salaries and rations of officers 
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increased 60 per cent., or by more than threefold the average proportionate 
growth. But the miscellaneous column of the metropolitan unions is that which 
will excite most attention. It has risen, in round numbers, from 131,000/. to 
§19,0001., or 295 per cent. The London unions are, however, paying off loans at 
a duplicate rate—101,000/. now, as against 51,0001, in 1865-66. 

“In comparing the expenditure of 1871 and 1866 it should be remembered 
that in the first-named year provisions were dearer than in 1866, the price of 
wheat being 57s. 1d. against 43s. 6d. per quarter. 

“From the expenditure we turn to pauperism. It is the custom of the central 
office to have two enumerations of the paupers yearly—one on the Ist of July and 
one on the 1st of January. The mean annual number of all classes of paupers 
computed on the midsummer and midwinter musters is shown for the seven years 
ended at Lady-day, 1872, and consequently for the same period as that used in the 
statistics of relief given above, in the next table :— 


The Mean Number of Paupers of all Ratio per Cent. 

Years Classes (including Children) at one time in of 
ended at Population.* Receipt of Relief in England. Paupers Relieved 
Lady-day. ; on the 
In-door. Out-door. Total. Population. 
pi Pa 21,100,000 132,776 783,376 916,152 4°3 

0 peel 21,320,000 137,310 794,236 931,546 4°4 

5% fe ae 21,540,000 150,040 842,600 992,640 4°6 

604i. 23,760,000 157,740. 860,400 1,018,140 4°47 

ahh he. e 21,980,000 156,800 876,000 1,032,800 4°7 

“5b Baad 22,704,108 156,430 880,900 1,037,360 4°6 

erate 4. 23,000,000 149,200 828,000 977,200 4°2 


* The population for 1871 is that given by the census; for the other years it 
has been estimated. 


* During the last five years of the table we have a permanent army of paupers 
numbering on the average upwards of 1,000,000. But it is satisfactory to note in 
1872 even a moderate decline from that dependent and thriftless host. In propor- 
tion to population the ratio in that year was lower than it had been for upwards of 
twenty years—namely, 4°2 per 100, or 42 per 1,000 persons. The number of 
paupers on the out-door relief list is upwards of five times that to be found in the 
workhouses. The in-door are wholly supported by the rates, but the out-door 
paupers are merely assisted by the doles of the relieving officer. This is easily 
shown to be the case. A sum of 3,584,000/. was distributed to 828,000 out- 

door paupers during 1871-72. This was rather less than 3d. a-day per pauper—a 
~ gum with which no one can provide himself with food, raiment, and house-room in 
this country. The truth is notorious that the bulk of the out-door allowances is 
so much relief in aid of wages, especially in the agricultural districts of the south 
and south-west of England. The manufacturing districts are, however, tainted 
with the sameevil. Four years ago Mr. Goschen stated that relief ‘in aid of wages 
is given to a greater extent in Lancashire than in any other county.’ The adult 
able-bodied paupers, the class for whom the workhouse was more especially 
designed as the most efficient test of their claims, seem to come on the out-door 
relief books in rather larger proportion than the paupers generally. This is 
evident upon an inspection of the statistics. 


g2 
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The Mean Number of Adult Ratio per Cent. 
Years Able-Bodied Paupers (exclusive of Vagrants) of Adult 


at one time in ~ Able-Bodied Paupers 


ended at Receipt of Relief in England. on the Total 
Tolvdas. Number of Paupersof 
y-day ws 
In-door. Out-door. Classes Relieved. \ 

1866........ 19,363 - 126,460 145,823 15°9 

OX uaut 19,740 128,685 148,425. « 16°0 

BB iy ceock 23,680 143,110 166,790 16°8 

4 oS 24,960 145,750 170,710 16°8 

VON....: 25,200 149,600 174,800 16°9 

OTN ESS sk 24,700 147,760 172,460 | 16°6 


Sy Devens 22,000 128,930 150,930 . 15°4 


“During the last five years the average number of able-bodied in-door paupers 
has been 24,000, while 143,000 were obtaining out-door relief. This is as six of 
the latter to one of the former, a higher proportion than obtains in the general 
pauperism. 

** As we have already noticed, there was a marked diminution of pauperism in - 
the year 1872-73. The monthly statistics at the close of the last parochial year 
showed 92,000 recipients, or 10 per cent. less than at the corresponding period of 
1871-72. Happily all the returns since published are confirmatory of the same 
downward tendency of numbers. The modern practice by which the poor law 
guardians from various unions meet to confer upon the administration of relief, has 
the entire approval of the Local Government Board, who seem to regard it as one 
of the causes of the current diminution of pauperism :— 

* «Tt is probable that much of this decrease in the number of the recipients of 
relief, and the amount of the relief afforded to them, may be owing to other causes, 
and particularly to the general prosperity and the abundant employment in the 
country. But we also think that the proceedings which have been taken to bring 
the subject prominently before the guardians must have had considerable effect.’ 

“The Board’s attention has been in a very special manner directed to the large 
proportion of out-door paupers on the Ist of January, 1872; they say that in all 
England it was as 5 to 1; in England, less the metropolis, as 6 to 1, and in the 
metropolis alone as 23 to 1. They have computed for the report similar ratios 
for each union. An inspection of these figures reveals at once the well-managed 
and the mismanaged unions; frequently the good and the bad lying side by side 
in striking contrast. But nothing more remarkable in this way will be found in 
the report than the illustration furnished by Mr. Andrew Doyle from his own 
district. He has compared four well-administered unions in Shropshire with four 
very indifferent ones in Brecknockshire :— 

** «The rate in the pound for relief in the Shropshire unions is less than 5d., 
while in the Brecknock unions it exceeds 1s. 2d.; at the same time the respective 
rates of pauperism are 27 and 56 per 1,000 of population.’ 

“ Yet, as Mr. Doyle assures, the industrial and social conditions of each group 
are otberwise alike. 

* The Board proceeds to notice the steps they have taken with regard to the | 
metropolitan unions, the sick and the imbecile asylums. The most interesting 
portion under this head is the account of the excellent use of the Poplar union in 
testing the able-bodied pauperism of its own and other districts. An arrangement 
was made by which several of the London unions were empowered to send their 
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able-bodied applicants to the well-disciplined workhouse of the Poplar union instead 
of offering them orders on their labour yards. The report says :— 

*¢ Notwithstanding the considerable number of unions which have availed them- 
selves of this privilege, the number of able-bodied paupers who have accepted the 
relief, or having accepted it have remained in the workhouse, has been so small 
that although the workhouse will contain 768 persons, there were in it at the close 
of last year only 166 inmates.’ 

‘The number of lunatics and idiots chargeable to the poor rates appears to have 
increased 1,691, as compared with the previous year. On the first of January, 
1872, there were 50,135 of this afflicted class, of whom 29,091 were in asylums, 
13,608 in workhouses, and 7,436 residing with relatives, or in lodgings, or boarded 
out. 

“The boarding-out of pauper children was authorised by a general order in 
November, 1870. It does not appear to have met with much favour among the 
guardians. Ten unions, at the date of the report, had 169 children boarded out 
under the provisions of this order. 

**Vagrancy, which two or three years ago caused so much trouble to the work- 
house officer, has, under the stringent measures taken for its reduction, much 
decreased. The numbers of vagrants for all England on New Year’s Day, 1869 to 
1872 were respectively, 7,020, 5,430, 3,735, 3,378. In the metropolis the 
successive numbers were 1,832, 1,627, 1,067, and 828. On the first of July, 
1872, the number for all England was 2,372; for the metropolis, 489 only.” 


VII.— The Increase of European Armaments. 
From the 7%mes (Berlin correspondence) 25th May, 1874 :— 


“In the meantime, military preparations continue as briskly as ever. 
Mr. Krupp, to extend his works, has raised a loan of 12,000,000 thalers, and will 
supply the last barrels for the new German artillery by the beginning of next 
year. By about the same time the whole army will be equipped with the Mauser 
rifle, and the organisation of the force be complete. I need not dwell upon the 
exertions to the same end made in France; but it is, perhaps, less known that 
Marshal MacMahon has sent a number of officers to Austria to study the military 
arrangements of that empire, and ascertain their probable efficiency in case of an 
emergency. In Russia active steps are being taken to enforce the first general 
conscription in the coming autumn. It is not a little curious that while an army 
of 3,000,000 is being avowedly formed there, nearly all the leading papers of 
St. Petersburg should continue to represent Germany as a most bellicose nation, 
bent upon going to war with France and the rest of the world as soon as possible. 
It was, indeed, hardly to be expected that the friendly intentions of the Russian 
Empire towards this Government would exercise more influence upon his subjects’ 
feelings now than in 1870. The habit of writing down Germany is too general in 
Russia since the revival of the national feeling, twenty years ago. It is least 
likely to be abandoned at a time when the neighbour, formerly only disliked as a 
pedant and an intrusive disciplinarian, becomes an object of dread as a soldier and 
a thinker. Yet it was not foreseen that a few weeks after the exchange of the 
most cordial civilities between the Emperors Alexander and William the St. Peters- 
burg press would be permitted to charge this country with sinister designs. 
But for the anti-German feeling extending to leading circles this would be 
impossible. 
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“The increase in the military forces in the principal European States in the 
last fifteen years is illustrated by the following table :— 


Army Available 
Year. Total Army. for 
Offensive Purposes. 
: 1859 634,000 443,800 
Austria COCO O TECH EHH Hee EER OE EE eH eR ee eeeEHEeeoes® { "74, 856,980 452,450 
DDO ORSO LD, 5. RG tiesacneson tne = 222,580 8,650 
European Russia and Caucasus .... { Maes ay: Tite | cater 
3 21°) ) 

Increase ictus aie — 267,310 61,710 
. re : 1859 89,950 75,650 
A sidtie- Russia iy: oassess--syeicsesttaes favours} { 74, 1i8 458 87,560 
Tncrende 7.5. cm. eatiely. oo 28,350 11,900 
1859 317,650 156,450 

Thalys iat nd vay, deateueeadalels { en er es 300 5668: 
Trterease | oiGct:deavines — 284,550 165,550 
r| 1859 836,800 483,700 
Germany........ MMe aa ANY ORETD ‘i 4, i Sere 710,130 
ANGERS Open a) sie eget: as 424,360 226,430 
: 1859 640,500 438,000 
France and Algeria ......cccceesee { 74, 944,600 525,700 
Increase. th. enelon = 337,100 87,700 
1859 ~ 80,250 53,800 
Bel gidn yeh hakie ol eer tet ecules te { 7A, Sie 59,140 
Th oreaseiy. tsi; tahetses| sone 13,340 5,340 
1859 58,550 42,200 
Piolknnd tase) aataltie atlilbeat. lah { ase Hts ala aoe 
Inerpanas jess ie idas tees — 55770 9,770 

; Decrease. 

he 1859 245,800 77,300 
Great Britain Dyce b dn cebesvaneductesacncoantessnean { 74, : 478,820 71,860 
TnCrease wove —_— 233,020 5,440 
Decrease. 
1859 575550 38,450 
Denmark’ seh. /ek ae { 74, 48,700 30,500 
Decrease ’.....cccccccccsoseceees _— 8,850. 7,950 
g 1859 134,900 46,300 
weden and Norway........ccccccsesee { 204, pot ONG P 491 0 
Tnigrease %5, 2H, Lda — 69,610 8,610 


EN 
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“The number of men contributed for military purposes by every million of 
inhabitants in the principal States may be seen from the following table :— 


Number of Soldiers 
for each Million of Inhabitants. 


The various Available 


Classes for Offensive 
of the Army. Purposes. 
‘oii Loy LSM iii epee A pean lillies 27,821 15,674 
European Russia and Caucasus.... 20,086 10,021 
NAGI Si qhducaetalein dude accent 25,175 13,863 
STIR hil aid Nia st Sena Passe: 85,815 20,624 
France and Algeria uw... 29,059 16,290 
PROTOS seeee ys tice acdorssiccsssasc. cee, 20,333 oe igeh mike | 
olland WRN Bee, 19,230 9,894. 
Great, Baitaineciviicd. dssbecediwiate. 16,088 2,935 
LER CTOR «EST Saige eer es 30,392 19,748 
PPLE LOTIBINGL 3. svn) cou cevgnchs ineotoreneons 77,624, 40,251 
och FL yee ipa aia de Hee iia 105,913 69,977 
UOMINMANIT SS OAT cacti ke hdd. 30,196 10,029 


“The Servians and Swiss having no army, but only a militia, it follows from 
the above that universal conscription has nowhere become so oppressive as in 
Germany. Next to Germany follow France, Austria, and Italy, whose offensive 
forces taken together do not much exceed the total that could be summoned for 
defensive purposes by Germany.” 


VIII.— The Movement of Agricultural Wages in Europe. 


From a paper by Mr. T. E. Cliffe Leslie in the seprpiors Review for 
June, 1874 :— 


“In Belgium, where farm wages had been rising for twenty years, they have 
lately sprung in some districts from 2 fr. 50 ¢. to 3 fr. 50 c. and upwards. In 
France, M. de Lavergne estimated the general rise in the decade 1855-65 at 20 per 
cent., but it was much greater in many places, and continued down to the war. 
Dr. Baur and Professor von der Goltz put it at 60 per cent. in the north of France 
in the last twenty-six years; and one cannot doubt that the rise throughout the 
country would have been greater, and would be still going on, but for the late war, 
the drain of money which has followed it, and the uncertain state of political affairs. 
In Germany there are four different classes of agricultural labourers (Dienstleute, 
Gesinde, Hinlieger, and Hausler), and a calculation of the rise in wages is much 
embarrassed by differences in the modes of payment, and payments in kind; but 
for the present purpose we need concern ourselves only with the earnings measured 
in money of the two classes (called Hinlieger and Hausler, the latter having 
cottages of their own, and the former being lodgers), who share the designations 
of Tagelohner and freie Arbeiter, day labourers and free labourers. Dr. F. von 
der Goltz, Professor of Rural Economy in the University of Kénigsberg, a writer 
of great practical experience, in the new edition of his work on the German agri- 
cultural labourer’s question, measures in money the rise of the wages of the classes 
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of labourers referred to at 100 per cent. in the Rhine Province, and from 50 to 60 per 
cent. in the eastern province of Prussia, in the last ten to twenty years.* A table 
of agricultural wages in the last number of Zhe Journal of the Agricultural 
Society for Rhine Prussia puts the rise in one district at from 75 to roo per cent. 
in the last four years, in another district at 200 per cent. in the last twenty years, 
and in a third at 200 per cent. in the last ten years.+ At Tubingen in Wiirtem- 
berg, Dr. Gustav Cohn tells me the rate was 1s. 2d. a-day in 1850-55; 
1s. 4d. in 1860-65; 1s. 83d. in 1866-70; and is 2s. Od. in 1874. At Wissen, in 
the Rhine Province, on the border of Westphalia, Mr. W. Wynne, a resident 
English engineer, states: ‘Ten years ago agricultural wages were 1s. 24d. a-day, 
measured in money ; about that time railway works commenced, and they rose very 
quickly. At present they are about 2s. a-day—a fall after the exaggerated rates of 
last year” Mr. White, British Consul at Danzig, one of the best informed and 
most intelligent Englishmen in Germany, although remarking (April 27th) that 
‘the price of labour in Germany has quite lately entered into a retrogressive 
stage,’ measures the general rise in the price of agricultural labour at from 50 to 
100 per cent. in the last twenty years, and speaks of great alarm on the part of 
farmers with respect to the future. The foregoing estimates are in accordance 
both with facts ascertained by myself in several visits to Germany, and with recent 
information from authorities so high as Professor Nasse of Bonn, Member of the 
Prussian Parliament, Mr. W. T, Mulvaney of Diisseldorf,t and Herr Bueck, 
formerly secretary to an East Prussian Agricultural Society, and now to an 
important society in Rhenish Prussia. It may be concluded from these authentic 
data that the rise of farm wages in some parts of Germany much exceeds the rise, 
according to Mr. Caird’s estimate, in England.” 


IX.—Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom. 


Tue following remarks appear in the last report by Mr. Hunt, F.R.S., 
Keeper of the Mining Records, on the mineral produce of the United King. 
dom in 1872 :— 


“When the Mineral Statistics for 1871 were issued, hopes were expressed 
that the returns for 1872 would be published at an earlier period than those for 


that year had been, and that the statistics in future—by the operation of the new 


acts relating to mines and collieries—would be yet more exact than they had 
hitherto been. These hopes have not, however, been realised. The Metalliferous 
Mines Regulation Act, 1872, fixes, unfortunately, the 1st of August as the period 
when the returns of produce are to be made to the inspector, although all the ores 
raised in the previous year will have been dressed and sampled, and sold many 
months earlier, This year (1873) many of the returns have not been sent to the 


* “ Die lindliche Arbeiterfrage. Zweite Auflage, 1874, p. 125. 

Tt “ Zeitschrift des landwirthschaftlichen Vereins fur Rheinpreussen. Mai 
1874, p. 158. 

{ “ Formerly Poor Law Commissioner in Ireland, but for many years past the 
chief of great mining and other industrial enterprises in the Ruhr Basin and the 
Rhine Province.” 
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inspector from the mines until late in November. This explains one of the 
causes which have prevented an earlier issue of the Mineral Statistics for 1872. 
Again, the act requires only a return of the ores raised. As such a return would 
not convey any useful information, it becomes necessary in nearly every case to 
obtain either the value of the ores or their percentage produce of metal. This 
has occasioned considerable additional labour in visiting the mines, or in corre- 
sponding with the managers of mines and others. For the ores raised in Cornwall 
and Devonshire it has been thought advisable to publish the returns made to the 
Stannary Court. These, together with the details of the ‘public ticketings’ for 


_ copper ores in Cornwall and at Swansea, also published, will enable any one to 


check the estimated quantities of metal produced and the values given. As it 
respects coal it has become a question, seeing, how closely the progress of our 
manufacturing industries is connected with the production and cost of fuel, to 
determine for each year, with all possible accuracy, the rate of increase in the pro- 
duction of coal from the collieries of the United Kingdom. Hitherto the quantity 
of coal raised has been arrived at by issuing circular forms to all the coal owners, 
requesting a return to the Mining Record Office of the quantity of coal produced 
from each colliery. These returns have been generally freely given, it being 
always very distinctly understood that they would be treated as confidential and 
used only to compute the produce of districts. Up to 1871 these voluntary 
returns formed the basis upon which the returns of coal given in the IMJineral 
Statistics were computed. Circumstances, beyond control, in 1871 rendered it 
imperative to adopt instead the returns which had been made to the colliery 
inspectors, and these gave a rate of increase above that which was the rate in pre- 
vious years, Again, for the year 1872, under the operation of the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, 1872, the returns made by the inspectors to the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department are the sources from which the production of coal given 
in the following pages are drawn, and the only sources available. The operation of 
clause 38 of this act is to limit the examination of those returns to the inspectors 
and the Secretary of State. Consequently the Keeper of Mining Records has not 
been permitted to examine them, and he has no means of ascertaining whether or 
not errors have arisen in making those returns, or in the computation of the 
aggregates, when they are made. This has been done in former years with respect 
to the returns received by this office, in which errors have been often detected, by 
visiting the districts and ascertaining on the spot, from every available source, the 


correctness or otherwise of the quantities given. The only means by which the 


Keeper of Mining Records is this year enabled to check the returns as they are now 
given is by a cautious examination of the distribution of the coal. This has been 
attempted on a more extended scale than usual. Returns have been most liberally 
furnished by the railways and canals; and the quantities of coal exported or sent 
coastwise have been obtained from the Parliamentary Returns. 

«A tabular summary of railway and canal distribution of coal in the years 1871 
and 1872 is published in the introduction, which shows the increase and decrease 
on each railway in 1871 and 1872. The total increase amounts to 4,508,183 ; 
the decrease to 202,566; the actual total increase being thus 4,305,617. Another 
summary shows the shipments of coal. The total increase is 1,109,278; the total 
decrease 1,409,492; the net actual decrease on these shipments being 300,214. 
Mr. Hunt continues :— 

“The total increase in the quantity of coal carried by railways and by canals 
in 1872, as compared with that distributed in 1871, as shown in the returns 
obtained, is 4,305,617. ‘There are some not very important lines, carrying coal, 
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from which returns have not been received, and we have no returns of the quantities 
carried by carts or private railways or trams, directly from the pit’s mouth to the 
manufactory, or for the supply of towns. This, however, would not appear to have 
been largely increased over former years. A computation of the coal used in our 
metallurgies, which is based upon information received directly from the smelters 
and ironmasters, shows that in that direction the increase in consumption has been 
very small-—6,073 tons. The consumption of coal in the iron manufacture is 
computed, upon the information furnished to the Royal Coal Commission, at the 
rate of three tons of coal used, for all purposes, to each ton of pig iron produced. 
For the year 1872, as will be seen in the Pig Iron Manufacture Return, the 
Mining Record Office has sought and obtained, for the first time, the returns of 
the coal used from nearly all the blast furnace establishments. As the result of 
the economy which has been rigidly pursued since the advance in the price of coal, 
we have only 51 cwt. of coal given as used for each ton of pig iron produced. 
This will give the quantity used in 1872 as 17,191,918 tons only. 4s it is pro- 
bable that the quantity given it 1871 is in excess, both years have been computed 
in the table at the same rate, for strict comparison. It has been shown that the 
increased quantity of coal carried by the railways is above 4,305,617 tons. It is 
thought, however, that the following estimation, made with great care, will have a 
very close approximation to the truth, as showing the total increase :—Railways 
and canals, 1872, increased 4,600,000 tons; exports, 1872, increased 450,505 
tons; iron and other metallurgies, 1872, increased 6,073 tons; the quantities used 
at collieries and in mines estimated increase 10,000 tons; coal carted or sent by 
private rail or tramroads, to ironworks, manufactures, and towns, which does not 
appear in the above returns, estimated increase 250,000 tons. In all, 5,316,578 
tons. Coastwise shipments, decrease 300,214 tons. Actual estimated inerease 
5,016,364 tons. This leaves about 1,000,000 tons of coal to be accounted for, 
which, out of the large quantity which we are now producing, may appear to be 
but a small amount. It is, however, hoped that such arrangements will be made 
in future years as will enable the Mining Record Office to present a yet more 
closely accurate return of the production and of the distribution of our fossil fuel. 
To enable this to be properly accomplished, it is hoped that the coal owners will 
express upon the returns made to the inspectors their consent, according to the 


regulations of the act, that the Keeper of Mining Records shall ‘see the same,’ 


remembering that ‘the individual return’ will be used only that he, with the 
sanction of ‘the Secretary of State, may publish the aggregate results of such 
returns.’ . 

“The total value of the metals produced is as follows:—Coal and other 
minerals raised in the year 1872—metal, value of, 22,070,447/.; coal, ditto, 
46,311,1432.; minerals, earthy, &c., 1,811,8262. In all 70,193,4162. The in- 
crease in total value, amounting to’ 12,871,5230., is chiefly due to the additional 
cost in ‘ getting’ each ton of coal.” 


X.—Obstacles to Co-operative Production. 


From an address by Mr. Brassey to the Annual Conference of the 
Co-operative Societies held at Halifax :— 

« A ready means of applying the principle of limited liability to all descriptions 
of business was created by the Joint Stock Companies Act of 1862. That enact- 
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ment gave great facilities, for the sale of their property to joint stock companies, 
to men at the head of large concerns, who were tired of hard work, and anxious to 
hand down to their families an inheritance secured from the risks and fluctuations 
of trade. 

“And, while there were many seeking to exchange the wear and tear of 
business for the comparatively easy life of the country gentleman, there was a large 
body of inexperienced and sanguine investors, who had deluded themselves with the 
belief that it was possible to conduct the most intricate operations of industry 
successfully, without experience and without that constant personal devotion to 
administrative details, which the individual manufacturers whose property they had 
purchased had found it essential to bestow. 

‘¢ It it well known that in numerous instances the purchasers have sustained a 
serious loss. In some cases the prices paid have been excessive, and the failure has 
resulted from the exaggeration of the capital account. But the explanation is 
more commonly to be found in the imperfect control exercised by a board of 
directors, assisted by a salaried manager, as compared with the administration of 
the individual employers. 

*‘ Even in the choice of an agent, representative, or manager, a private 
individual has advantages over a board. Take the case of a railway contractor. 
The contracts for a long line of railway are subdivided, for the purposes of 
the supervision of the work, into sections rarely exceeding eight to ten miles in 
_ length. If the works are unusually heavy, the sections are shorter in proportion. 
A subagent is placed in charge of each section, and an experienced agent has 
the general direction of the whole contract. The principal contractor for the 
undertaking, by paying frequent visits of inspection, has opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with every sub-agent in his employ. He observes the progress made 
on his section. He can test his capability of dealing with every kind of practical 
engineering difficulty, by moving him from railway to railway, and putting him in 
charge of work in districts totally dissimilar in their physical character and 
resources. Gradually, those employed in a subordinate capacity have an oppor- 
tunity of showing their powers ; and yet, while there is ample scope for individual 
merit, the supervision of the agent having the general charge, will prevent the mis- 
takes of a subordinate from producing very serious consequences. Thus, with the 
lapse of time, and without any grave risk of loss, the contractor may form an 
opinion as to who are his most trustworthy sub-agents, and can select principal 
agents from among their number with confidence; because their powers will have 
been thoroughly tested in a subordinate capacity. Here it will be obvious that 
long experience and continuity of management are essential. A board will make 
appointments upon the faith of testimonials. The private individual will trust to 
personal observation. 

* Again, administrative success depends upon the knowledge and management 
of details. The art of organising large bodies of workmen will only be obtained by 
_ previous experience on a smaller scale. The general supervision of subordinates 
will be most effectually exercised by one who, by close observation on the spot, 
whether in the tunnel, the workshop, or the factory, has learned how to discharge 
in his own person the duties he has delegated to others. The greatest commanders 
and administrators have ever been consummate masters of detail. Napoleon’s 
arrangements for the marches, undertaken by his vast armies, are admirable for 
the forethought and the care wisely bestowed upon details. A council or a board, 
only occasionally meeting, cannot manage a business; and, unless efficiently repre- 
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sented by their officers and servants, they are practically powerless. Ina com- — 


mercial point of view, great profits in productive industry are generally obtained 
by infinite small economies, Directors in a board room can effect nothing in this 
way. Every economy of expenditure must be suggested by close and constant 
observation of the processes by which materials are prepared, and labour applied 
to the execution of the work. 

“In the organisation of co-operative production, it is essential to secure the 
services of individuals competent to take the general management. I am confident 
that the manual operations will be skilfully and probably more diligently performed 
in a co-operative establishment. The personal interests of the workmen will be so 
directly advanced by their application and perseverance, that they will naturally 
work hard. But their best efforts will fail to ensure a satisfactory result, unless 
the general organisation is perfect also. 

“This organising faculty is a rare gift, and it must be combined with long 
experience and excellent judgment, or the commercial result cannot be satisfactory. 
Many there are who possess, in an eminent degree, inventive skill, and have powers 
of persuasive speech, which enable them for a time to command great influence in 
financial circles. When, however, they come to deal with practical questions, they 
fail; because mechanical and scientific ability will not command success, unless 
united with the qualities of prudence and diplomatic tact in the conduct of nego- 
tiations, both with the trade out of doors and with the workmen in their employ. 
Above all there must be integrity and high-minded resolution to withstand the 
temptations that come from the love of money, and operate so strongly on the 
minds of men of slender means and great ambition. 

“ We have the most conclusive evidence that the administrative powers, of which 
I speak, are as rare as they are essential, in the high salaries, which men possessing 
such qualifications often obtain. I do not now refer to the managers connected 
with the large joint stock companies, whose technical and practical experience is 
indispensable to supply what is wanting in a board of directors, appointed by share- 
holders to manage a business, of which they have no knowledge. I speak of 
private firms, where the partners, with the most complete practical knowledge of 
the qualification required, give high salaries ; because it is for their interest to do 
so. When shall we find co-operative shareholders ready to give 5,000/. a-year 
for a competent manager? And yet the sum I have named is sometimes readily 
paid by private employers to an able lieutenant. _ 

“Tt is because there has been in co-operative establishments a reluctance to 
pay what is necessary to enlist first-rate ability in the management of the business 
that their operations have hitherto been attended with very partial success. I 
believe that only personal experience of the difficulties of the task would induce a 
body of workmen to reserve from their earnings a sum sufficient to secure the 
services of competent leaders. 

“I would, therefore, earnestly advise those interested in co-operative produc- 
tion to discourage attempts to commence on a large scale a business difficult to 
manage. ‘The policy suggested is more practicable as well as more prudent. A 
moderate capital is easily obtained. Large funds are not rapidly procured. 
Where only a few hands are engaged, the government may be conducted on a 
purely democratic basis. Where the energies of a multitude are to be combined, 
there must be an enlightened despotism. 

“In the case of a co-operative establishment, the persons entrusted with plenary 
powers must, as a matter of course, be subject to the control of the contributors of 
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the capital ; but their control should be exercised only at stated, though sufficiently 
frequent intervals. It was rightly pointed out by Mr. Morrison, in the debates at 
the last conference of co-operative societies, that, without the concentration of 
management among a limited number of persons, it would be impossible to 
preserve the unity of tradition and administration, which are essential to establish 
the reputation of a factory or workshop, and to secure for the articles therein 
produced the high prices consumers are always ready to pay for goods of undoubted 
quality. ‘ 

“The appointment of the manager by popular election,—the electors being 
the handworkers, who are to serve under the chief, selected by themselves,—is 
quite compatible with continuity of management. In a trading concern, the 
acting partner or manager, who has personal control, is rarely obtained by heredi- 
tary succession. It is seldom that a man of commercial genius has a worthy 
successor in his son; hence it may be anticipated that the elective principle will 
be at least as well calculated as the hereditary to protect the workmen from the 
disasters which must inevitably be caused by incapacity in the management. 

«These considerations would have led to-the more rapid establishment of co- 
operative societies of production ; unless there had been the formidable difficulties 
. already set forth, to be surmounted. The most recent report shows that the 
‘number of these societies may almost be counted on the fingers. Though some 
of the experiments actually tried haye been successful, the failures have been more 
numerous than the successes. aie 

«One more suggestion, and I close my remarks on this aspect of the case. In 
many descriptions of enterprise the commercial result cannot be ascertained until 
after an interval of time has elapsed, too long to be tolerable to a body of work- 
men dependent on their weekly wages. I again choose an illustration from the 
experiences of the railway contractor. Take the case of a concession for a long 
line of railway on the continent. The first conception of the project will probably 
come from some local engineer. He makes a rude preliminary survey of the 
country to be traversed. He comes to England with his rough studies to seek the 
financial aid and larger professional experience of one of our eminent engineers or 
contractors. The negotiations proceed, and the English promoters make a second 
and more careful examination of the scheme, involving a repetition of the original 
survey. Plans and an estimate are prepared at considerable expense, and nego- 
tiations are thereupon commenced with the Government within whose territories 
the proposed railway will pass. Weary months, and sometimes years, elapse 
before a decision is obtained. I will assume the decision to have been 
favourable, and that a concession has been granted. Then follows the execution of 
the works which, if the length of the railway is considerable, may probably occupy 
a period of three years. While the construction is progressing, financial arrange- 
ments must be made, in order to form a company, to take over the concession from 
the contractors, and to raise the capital for the line by public subscription. The 
subscription may possibly be only partly successful. In that event the contractor 
must meet a large proportion of the expenditure from his private resources. 
Before he has succeeded in disposing of his proportion of the shares or bonds 
allotted to him, a European war may have broken out. In that case an indefinite 
period must elapse before the securities are realised. 

“TJ have here. sketched no imaginary picture. In the business with which my 
name is identified, the history of every transaction is a repetition of the story I 
have narrated. I am not exaggerating, when I say that an interval of ten years 
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ordinarily elapsed between the opening of communications with the original pro- 
moters and the final payment for the construction of the works. You may easily 
imagine the hazards and uncertainties of an enterprise of this nature; and you 
will, I am confident, be of opinion that no true friend of the working classes would 
recommend them to risk their hard earnings in such adventures. 

‘The general business of the country, however, is of a more stable and metho- 
dical character. Here, then, the co-operative principle is more easily applied, and 
I therefore say, ‘let the co-operators pursue their noble task, undaunted by 
difficulties, and inspired by a worthy ambition for independence.’ ” 


XI.—The Traffic of the Suez Canal. 
WE receive the following table and notes from Mr. Henry Jeula:— 


Table showing the Number of Vessels, Mercantile and Government, with 
Yachts, using the Suez Canal in 1872 and 1873, with the Percentages 
for the various Nations on Total Number, and on the Tonnage of 
Mercantile Vessels (alone). 


1872. 1873. 
Nation. Number | Percentage apn on | Number | Percentage | Percentage on 
@ of on Total of on Total 


Total Number} Mercantile Total Number] Mercantile 
Vessels. | of Vessels. {Tonnage (only).] Vessels. | of Vessels. | Tonnage (only). 


Austrian .... 58 5°37 4°33 70 5°97 4°64 
British. ........ 763 70°57 a R11 812 69°22 92°32 
Diteh 0 ier. 13 1:20 2°2) a7 3°15 3°59 
Egyptian .... 15 1°39 0°35 7 0°59 0°16 
French ........ 81 7°49 9°45 83 7°08 9°54 
German........ 14 1°30 0°84 28 2°39 1°81 
Italian ........ 66 6°10 4°07 58 4°94, 3°36 
Norwegian 6 0°56 0°44 5 0°43 0°43 
Portuguese 10 0°93 0°31 ;; 0°17 “i 
Russian........ 10 0°93 0°96 9 0°77 0°63 
Spanish ........ 7 0°65 0°57 17 1°45 1157 
ADtKISN a cia 33 3°05 1°18 26 2°22 0°86 
Various........ 5 0°46 0°18 19 1°62 1°09 
Total ....) 1,081 | 100°00 100°00 1T43 100-00 100°00 


Note.—Compiled from Suez Canal Traffic (various ~years). London: Cory 
Brothers and Co., 6, Crosby Square, H.C. 
* These were not trading vessels. 


The proportion of mercantile tonnage in 1872 was 91°32 per cent., and of 
Government and yacht tonnage 8°68 per cent.; while in 1ofe it was 92°84 per. 
cent., and 7°16 per cent., respectively. ; 

The increase in the number of vessels over the preceding year was 42°05 per 
cent. in 1872, and 8°51 per cent. in 1873. 


XII.—The Mercantile Navies of the World. 


WE receive the following table and notes from Mr. Henry Jeula:— , 
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A Comparative Table compiled from the “Universal Mercantile List,” issued by the Bureau Veritas, showin 
the Number, Tonnage, and Average Size of Sea-going Merchant Vessels of the Various Nations enumerated, 
with the Percentages upon Total Number and Tonnage, in the Years 1870 and 1873 respectively. 


Sailing Vessels. 
1870. 1873. 
Nation. > ° p 
& T- = te ag’ 
riper smeae Gross Selficien medley hi Resan Gross De, papi 
Vessels. Total, Tonnage. Pasko: in Tons.]| Vessels. Total, Tonnage. Rokaker in Tons. 
American | 7,025} 11°80| 2,400,607 | 14°96| 341 | 6,786) 12°06 | 2,132,838 | 15°03 | 314 
Austrian .... 852| 1°43 317,780 1°98 373 965) 1°71 336,113 aE, 348 
Belgian (2 bel 26,148 0°16 | 363 46 | 0°08 14,704 o710 | 320 
British........ 23,165 38°92 6,993,153 43°59 302 20,832 37°02 5,320,089 37°51 255 
Danish........ 1,415 |. 2°38 183,510 | 1°14] 180 | 1,226; 2°18 170,834 1°20| 1389 
Putch. . csv. 1,690} 2°84 444,111 2°77 | 263 | 1,447) 2°57 397,232 2°80 | 275 
French 4.968| 835| 891,828 | 5°56) 180 | 3,973] 7:06] 768,059} 5:41| 193 
German 4,320| 7°26 | 1,046,044 6°52 | 242 | 3,834) 6°81 893,952 6°30 | 233 
Greek ........ 1,860/ 3:13| 375,680 | 2°34| 202 | 1,955| 3:47] 392,894 | 2°77| 201 
Italian........ 8,895| 5°70| 907,570 5°66 | 267 | 4,220) 7°50] 1,126,032 4°94.| 267 
Norwegian | 3,652| 6°14| 989,882 673.7 |. 271,,.|.3,9380) 6:98.) 1,184,177 8°02 | 289 
| Portuguese} 368) 0°62 87,018 0°54.| 236 415| o°74 93,815 0°66 | 226 
Russian ....| 1,306| 2°20| 346,176 2°16 | 265 | 1,827| 2°36] 347,744 2°45 | 262 
|Spanish ....| 3,086} 5°09) 545,607 3°41 | 180 | 2,867| 5°09] 540,211 3°81 | 188 
| Swedish ....!. 1,980} 3°24| 340,188 2°12 | 176 | 1,827| 3°25] 327,409 aoa t L79 
| Turkish ....) — — — — — 224) o*4o 34,711 0'24| 155 
| Various ....| 464] 0°78 147,196 0°92 | 317 407| 0°72 152,022 1°08 | 374 
Total ....|59,518 |100°00 |16,042,498 -| 100°00 270 {56,281 |100°00 ]14,185,836 | 100°00 | 252 


1870. 


. Nation. 


| 


—— 0 Oe 


——— | | | | | | | | 


J Per- 
og wee tt Gross centage 
Vessels.| Total, | 18° Lehane 
| American 597 | 14°47] 513,792 | 18°39 
Austrian...) 74] 1°79 44,312 1°59 
Belgian 14} 0°3 10,442 0°37 
British 2,426 | 58°71 | 1,651,767 | 59°13 
Danish........ 44) 1°06 12,085 0°43 
Dutch’ ........ 82 | 1°98 39,405 1°42 
French........ 288 | 6°97| 212,976 4°62 
| German 127 | 3°07] 105,131 3°76 
I Greek ........ 8 | o'tg 3,267 O°12 
}apalian ........ 86 | 2°08 36,358 1°30 
| Norwegian 26 | 0°63 7,321 0°26 
Portuguese 18 | 0°43 13,126 O°47 
Russian ....) 62] 1°50 28,422 1°02 
| Spanish ....} 148 | 3°58 72,845 2°61 
) Swedish . 3 }. 2°O0 18,633 0°67 

Turkish ....) — — — _— 
Various ....| 49] 1°19 23,550 0°84 


Total ....| 4,132 |100°00 | 2,793,532 


cent,; and in average size by 24°41 per cent. 


Steamers. 
1873. 
Per- é aie 
Oa gat centage Gross piel mike 
in Tons.| Vessels.| Total, | 1°™228° onhert in Tons. 

861 403 | 7°83| 483,040 | 11°16 | 1,199 
599 i 84,155 1°94| 925 
746 42 | 0°82 30,444 o70| 725 
681 |3,061L | 59°46 | 2,624,431 | 60°64} 857 
275 F1--|~ 9°38 34,498 0°80] 486 
481 95 | 1°85 72,753 1°68 | 766 
739 S92 | s"6t 316,765 4°32 | 808 
827 | 200} 3°89| 204,894! 4°73 | 1,024 
408 8 | o'16 3,390 0708 | 424 
423 103 | 2°00 85,045 1°96} 826 
282 88 | 1°71 41,602 0°96} 473 
729 | 17 | 0°33] 14,586] 0°34] 855 
458 | 114] 2°21 67,522 1°56| 592 
492 | 202 | 3°92| 138,675 3°20| 686 
224 | 143 | 2°78] 53,327] 1:23| 373 
— | O82 3,049 0°07 | 339 
481 109 | a'r: 70,067 1°63 | 643 


100°00| 676 [5,148 |100°00| 4,328,193 Looe 841 


Note.—In 1878 sailing vessels had decreased—as compared with 1870—in number by 5°44 per cent. ; in tonnage by 11°57 per 
cent. ; and in average size by 467 per cent. ; while steamers had increased in number by 24°59 per cent.; in tonnage by 54°94 per 
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XIII.— The New and Old German Coinages, 


The Economist of 13th June, 1874, contains the following translation 
of an article in the Deutsches Handelsblatt of Berlin, summarising various 
official reports presented to the German Reichstag respecting the present 
transformation of the German coinage :— 


« A third report on the ‘ Execution of the Currency Laws’ and a statement of 
the issues and withdrawals of gold, silver, and copper coinage which have taken 
place in the States of the German Empire to the end of the year 1873, were laid 
before the Reichstag during the late session. These reports afford a welcome 
opportunity for making certain observations as well as of completing the sum- 
marised statements made by us regarding the German currency, and’ connected 
matters. 

“« The present reform in our currency is founded on the idea that the entire 
system of German coinage is to be renewed, and that (after complete effect has 
been given to the new currency laws) not a single coin of any of the separate 
German States will remain in circulation, but the entire currency will in future 
consist solely of the new imperial coinage. It is in the nature of things that this 
object can only be accomplished gradually, and (as we shall show further on) in 
spite of the greatest activity on the part of the German mints, a number of years 
must elapse before a complete equivalent can be provided for all the coin to be 
withdrawn from circulation. Until this: has been done some of the present coins 
will have to remain in use, but year by year their number will be reduced. 

* The reports hitherto prepared by the imperial chancellery on the issues and 
withdrawals of coin of those German States, respecting which official records have 
existed since the introduction of the old monetary systems, dealt with the facts 
down to the year 1871. During the years 1872 and 1873 there were, however, 
several issues of 1 and 2-thaler pieces, and trifling quantities of smaller coins in 
commemoration of the war of 1870-71, as well as some isolated withdrawals on 
the part of the separate Governments. Reports on these latter issues and with- 
drawals are now furnished. 

“* The result of the same is as follows :—-The entire issues of the several separate 
German States, after deducting the withdrawals, and reducing their value to 
thalers, amount to— 


Thalers. £ 


Fold cai wf: Bab Gos pee [PCr Osco es 176,981,437 26,54:7,216* 
Silver coins of 1 and z thalers............cceecccceenese 432,817,596 64,922,640 
r fraetions of 1 thaler ............... 62,990,223 9,448,534 | 
, 2 florins and upwards ................ 25,205,033 3,780,755 
i; in smaller fractions of florins........ 43,059,326 6,458,899 
8 Hansetowns 10). 0.0.51. Riiapeoedesopestg 8,208,399 1,231,260 
Small silver coins (scheidemiinze)-— . 
halen eoreney (ob albberestonspict >] | 2¢-loxa) eam 
Florin currency (6 kreuz i n 
smaller ast Le eee 10,543,993 nates: 
EL BARC EOWTES © 3)..f txpsyapan es Oevacetss eee caer eaniuas 921,456 138,218 
Copper coins—thaler Currency. §....2....)idesseosceees 2,890,630 433,594 
i florian Pm Maite, Ck eae 6 7.593492 118,924 
bs Hansetowns sss.J-pi des. givsehesotocseerns 3,361 504 
Tote re res 780,202,968 117,030,445 


* Converting the thaler at 63 thalers per pound. 
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* The above statement at once gives rise to the question—what amount of the 
coins which according to the statistical report might still be in existence were 
actually still in circulation or in the possession of individuals or institutions at 
the close of the year 1873? The reply will essentially be to the following effect :— 
Of the older German gold coinages only an inconsiderable amount remained in 
existence at the close of last year, as, with the exception of a not very large sum 
of Prussian Fredericks d’Or, nearly all of them were melted down in the course 
of time. In consequence of the notice of the imperial chancellor of the 6th 
December, 1873, respecting the withdrawal of the old German gold coinages, in 
accordance with which these gold coins ceased to be legal tender from the 1st 
April of this year, and will only be exchanged by the Goverment treasuries to the 
end of June next, this balance may now be considered as withdrawn, and the 
possible circulation of former German coinages thereby reduced to 603,221,531 
thalers (90,483,229/.), of which 30,940,952 thalers (4,641,143/.) are of the smaller 
silver and copper coins (scheidemiinze). It is at present impossible to form any 
opinion as to the number of coins that have been lost in use, or the amount of 
silver currency melted down for export, or the use of individuals, and precise 
information on this point cannot be obtained until the reform of the currency has 
been completely effected. 

“ It is not probable that any of the German silver coins which still existed in 
December, 1871, and which were ‘< tariffed’** by the law of 5th December, 1871, 
_ have since been melted down for private use, as to do so would have caused a clear 

loss. If the reduction which has thus taken place down to the year 1871 is taken 
at one quarter of the original issues, the circulation at the end of December, 1871, 
may be estimated at about 450 million thalers (about 67,500,000.), to which have 
to be added the Austrian thalers (Vereins thaler) and florins at that time circu- 
lating in Germany. The Austrian florins have, as is well known, since then 
disappeared from Germany, but Austrian thalers, to the amount of twenty or 
thirty millions (3,000,000/. to 4,500,000/,), may, perhaps, still be in Germany, 
and pending further legislation on the subject, they have the same value as thalers 
of German coinage. 

“The report of 20th March of this year contains the following particulars 
respecting the withdrawals which have been effected on account of the Empire to 
31st December, 1873. 

“« Up to that time there had been withdrawn, or paid in for withdrawal, of South 
German coinage about 16,000,000 florins in one or two florin pieces and 753,600 
florins in crown thalers; further, of thaler currency, 6,166,800 thalers of the 
issues of 1750 to 1822, and 40,000 thalers of the issues of 1823 to 1856, or 
altogether“a total of 15,780,236 thalers (2,267,043/.), to which must be added the 
commencement of the South German withdrawal of half-florins and kreutzers. 
Since the beginning of the present year this withdrawal is being carried on with 
greater activity. Much interest attaches to the particulars given in the report of 
the loss on the sale of silver ‘bars produced from one million of South German 
florins. The loss (independently of the cost of melting, viz., 246 thalers, 164 gr.) 
did not exceed 15,653 thalers, 4 gr., 2 pf., or about 2% (2°65) per cent. of the 
nominal value. The sale must, therefore, have been effected at a most favourable 


* ¢.e., which were adapted to the new monetary system by the tariff contained 
in the law of 5th December, 1871. 
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time. But the diminution in weight of the coins by use cannot have been 
considerable or the loss would have been much higher. . 

« The report, however, supplies further materials for forming an opinion as to 
the average loss of weight of the South German florin coinages. During the year 
1873 the mints received 4,374,901 florins of South German coinage, containing 
83,177°17 lbs. of pure silver. According to the South German standard (523 
florins=1 lb. of pure silver) these coins originally contained 83,331°45 Ibs. of 
pure silver, so that the loss by wear did not exceed 154°28 lbs., or rather less than 
one-fifth per cent. 

‘«‘ Tf, in the absence of more precise data, we accept the figures of the above- 
mentioned rather uncertain estimate, viz., that at the close of 1871 there remained 
in circulation a sum of about 450 million thalers (about 67,500,000/.) in old 
silver and copper coins, as the basis of our calculations, it will appear—according 
to the provisional estimate communicated to the Reichstag, in the sitting of 29th 
March, 1873, of the issues required to replace the above, viz., 400 million reichs- 
marks (20,000,000l.) of silver, and about 100 million reichsmarks (5,000,000/.) of 
nickel and copper coins, the metal for which will be produced entirely from the 
converted old coins—that on conclusion of the currency reform there will remain 
on hand a quantity of silver equal to about 300 million thalers (45,000,000l.) for 
disposal. 

* The total coinage of imperial coins between December, 1871, and 25th April, 
1874, amounts to :— 


Estimated F 
Re surements Total Coinage. 
Reichsmarks. Reichsmarks. £ 
(FOld' GOING un noma ter _1,200,000,000 | 1,022,169,700 51,108,485 
Silver coins— 
S-Mark pieces ...........eeceeee 50,000,000 + — 
2 pt laut, a aie, = — — 
I ab tS gal ie hp abe 150,000,000 14,525,170 726,258 
50-pfennig pieces ................ 100,000,000 — — 
20 Sel vieres, Ber ees 100,000,000 4,737,140 236,857. 
Nickel coins— ; 
1o-pfennig pieces ............+.. 45,000,000 1,673,250 83,663 
5 Ae UATE TNE vive® teptticeat 30,000,000 .  44,039°90 2202 
Copper coins— 
2 and 1-pfennig pieces ........ 25,000,000 37:7,466°79 18,873 
Lotal eae orerere 1,700,000,000 | 1,043,526,768°69 | 52,176,383 
Of which silver and smaller 


coins 


COMPO eee ecereesereeeseseseceses 


i 500,000,000 21,357,068°69 | 1,067,583 
as ESTE Se A SURE M REM TEEN ERD WR 


“‘ The report gives an account of amounts which the eight mints taking part in the 
issue of imperial silver, nickel, and copper currency are able to coin, and we are 
-able therefrom to form an approximate estimate of the time which must elapse 
before the reform in the currency can be finally accomplished. 

“ The part taken by individual mints in this great work is not of much interest, 


and we therefore only give the total results compared with the before-mentioned 
estimate of the probable requirements. | 
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Amounts that 


Coing, ieeceaet Wins sibe Bede by the 
Eight Mints. 
Silver pieces— Mln. of pieces. _ Min. of pieces. 
permenle letedoe ied: adh. 10 Not stated 
Sik Melek, a dht iss tacines foes vndates —_ ss 
ee See 150 35° Uk 
BOPPMETITY .n2.cs0.ecessneaeees 200 Not stated 
2 Lo bt Mama “Vel CoE aA BE oe 500 57°16 
Nickel pieces— 
eV EL 450 34°09 
Bigg), ansasevceacsrscseces 600 Not stated 
Copper pieces— 
BIS PLOTNIG 5.0: spensgcoases, 750 34°47 
(A: ST SOR Bee ope ee 1,000 33°87 


** According to the official provisional estimate of the amount of imperial 
silver, nickel, and copper coins required, the following quantities of these coins 
are to be issued :— 


Min. of Pieces. 


Pe PMP EAS Pes OE Ss chwtaznace lehevvecaypdecesteedeitess dacs 860 
Nackel and copper Comms ...ic.scssiicec ce sccsssesocepaees 2,800 
LR A Ce ah, eee 3,600 


«This general estimate does not include the 2-mark pieces, the issue of 
which had not been provided for in the draft of law submitted to the Reichstag, 
and which was only subsequently determined upon; but this alteration will not 
materially affect the above proportions, as a smaller quantity of 1-mark pieces 
will probably be issued in consequence. 

“The issue of 50-pfennig and 2-mark pieces is suspended for the present, 
but the issue of 5-mark and 5-pfennig pieces is to be commenced shortly. 

«Taking one with the other, the eight German mints may be considered 
capable of annually striking 194,'5 million pieces of coin, so that, roughly speaking, 
if the same rate of production is maintained—and independently of the issue of 
gold coinage—eighteen years must elapse before the whole of the new coins can 
be issued. The mint, which is at present being built at Hamburg, and which it is 
hoped will be in full activity at the beginning of next year, is estimated to produce 
20 million pieces of different coins annually, of which 5 million pieces will be gold. 

“‘ Perhaps it may be possible to increase the producing capacity of the present 
mints in the course of some years, so that the total contemplated issue may take 

~ place in less than the estimated time, and the above-mentioned erection of a mint 
at Hamburg will contribute to this result; nevertheless, under any circumstances, 
at least ten or twelve years will be required. 

* According to the rates laid down by the Bundesrath a sum of more than 
10 million reichsmarks (500,000/.) will have to be paid to the mints for the cost of 
coinage. In spite of this large sum, the imperial treasury will nevertheless make 
a very considerable gain by the issue of silver coins, as the pound of pure silver, 
for which the treasury in exchanging the old coins pays go reichsmarks, is, in the 
new issues, coined into roo reichsmarks, which on a total issue of 400 million 


reichsmarks (20,000,000/.) leaves a profit of 40 million reichsmarks (2,000,000/.). 
po 
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« To this must be added the gain on the issue of nickel and copper coins, as 
well as the gain of 6 million reichsmarks realised already on the issue of imperial 
gold coins, and which has hitherto been paid into the imperial treasury. 

« Taking all this into consideration, it would appear that the imperial treasury 
will (by means of the gains realised by carrying out the currency reform) be 
able, after paying the costs of coining, to cover the loss which may be expected on 
the sale of the surplus.silver produced by melting down the old coins, and that 
the reform will at most impose only a slight financial burden on the Empire, if 
this sale of about 300 million thalers (45,000,0001.) is effected with a loss at the 
rate of four, or five, or perhaps even slightly more per cent. 

«If the countries which signed the Latin Currency Convention, z.e., France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy, maintain the double standard and Holland the 
silver standard, a greater fall in the price of silver need not be apprehended 
during the next few years.” 


XIV.—Report of Deputation to the Right Hon. Mr. Sclater-Booth, on the 
Registration of Births and Deaths Bill. 


From the Sessional Proceedings of Social Science Association, 12th of 
June, 1874 :— 


« A joint deputation of this Association and the Statistical Society waited on 
the President of the Local Government Board on Friday last, to urge on him 
certain amendments to the bill then before Parliament to amend the law relating 
to the registration of births and deaths in England. 

“The deputation was attended by Mr. G. W. Hastings, President of the 
Council of this Association; Dr. Guy, F.R.S., President of the Statistical Society ; 
Dr. Farr, F.R.S.; Mr. George Goodwin, F.R.S.; Mr. Thomas Webster, Q.C., 
F.R.S.; Mr. Edward Backhouse, M.P.; Mr. Tayler, M.P.; C. W. Ryalls, LL.D., 
General Secretary of the Association; Mr. William Acton, Mr. Samuel Brown, 
Mr. Rowland Hamilton, Dr. Hardwicke, Mr. Ernest Hart, Mr. Hendriks, 
Mr. Lack, Mr. James Lewis, Mr. James Marshall, Mr. S. G. P. Neison, Mr. Phené, 
Dr. Sibson, Dr. A. P. Stewart, and Mr. Seymour Teulon. ‘ 

“Mr. G. W. Hastings, in introducing the deputation, said it was a joint 
deputation of this Association and the Statistical Society, which he had been 
requested to introduce; and the subject was one which they had given much 
attention to. It was with regard to certain amendments which they recom- 
mended should be introduced in the ‘ Registration of ‘Births and Deaths Bill” 
now before Parliament. He would ask Dr. Guy to be good enough to state in 
detail what were the views of the deputation to which they wished particularly 
to refer. : 

“ Dr. Guy, F.R.S., President of the Statistical Society, said:—Mr. Hastings 
has sufficiently explained the object the deputation had in view in coming before 
the President of the Local Government Board. The Couucil of the Society which 
he (Dr. Guy) represented had met and fully considered the provisions of the 
Registration of Births and Deaths Bill, and had arrived at conclusions nearly 
identical with those adopted by the Social Science Association. These two 
societies are well represented in this room, and there are also present members of 
the Institute of Actuaries, who (although their Council have not been able to hold 
a formal meeting) are ready, if need be, to give in their adhesion to the views of 


‘ata 
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the other two societies. The three societies have obviously a common interest in 
obtaining the most exact registration possible of births, deaths, and marriages. 


‘The advantages attending an accurate registration of births are obvious. The 


register, as a record of the date of the birth, affords the means of calculating the 
age at any subsequent period; and as it comprises the parentage also, the child’s 
rights, as regards property, are guarded and defined. By the early registration 
of births, too, especially if the record could be made to embrace the still-born as 
well as those born alive, a check is put upon crime. Appreciating as we do the 
great advantages conferred by registration in times past, we wish to see those 
advantages continued, and even increased, as we think they may be. We believe 
that, in some respects, the Registration of Births and Deaths Bill shows a retro- 
grade tendency. I allude especially to the time it would allow to elapse before 
information of a birth is given. We think the interval of six weeks-much too 
long, and should greatly prefer the shorter interval of a month; indeed, there are 
some among us who would shorten the period still further. There are some 
obvious reasons why the period should be shortened as much as possible. The 
chance of the death or illness of an informant is considerably increased by 
lengthening the time; and the delay tends to create a feeling in the public mind 
that the matter is one of indifference, and that the Government itself views it in 
that light. These, we submit, are sufficient reasons for shortening, not lengthen- 
ing, the period within which the act of registration may be performed. The 
views of the societies on these points are more fully set forth in their printed 
resolutions, which I now place, Sir, in your hands. There are several points 
relating to the registration of deaths (including still-births) upon which, had time 
permitted, I should have been tempted to offer some observations ; but I may say, 
on behalf of the scientific society of which Iam the direct representative on this 
occasion, that though our object is scientific truth, we value truth in proportion 
as it tends to promote the well-being of society. We have .already had such 
experience of the great advantages conferred upon our science by registration, we 
draw upon it so constantly and so largely for needful data in all our investigations, 
that we earnestly desire its extension and improvement. I may mention, by way 
of illustration, the fruitful discovery that a most fatal malady, typhoid fever, 
which by no means stands. alone, may be communicated from one person to 
another in drinking water. In the inquiries that lead to the discovery of facts of 
this order, we are to a curious extent dependent on accurate registration. 

«Dr. A. P. Stewart said:—-I think I ought to state that the Committee 
attaches very great importance to those parts of the bill which relate to the burial 
of those whose deaths are not duly certified, and of still-born children. We have 
long had our attention directed to the fact, of which you, Sir, are well aware, and 
Parliament also, that under the title of still-born many infants are buried which 
have been born alive. We entertain no doubt that the laxity which has hitherto 
prevailed in reference to such burials has had the effect of concealing a large 
amount of infanticide. We think that the provisions of the bill are not suffi- 
ciently stringent to prevent the continuance of this nefarious practice ; and we 
are strongly of opinion that the burial of so-called still-born children, and of those 
whose death is uncertified by a medical attendant, or by a coroner’s jury, should 
not in any case take place without a certificate from the medical officer of health 
or from the poor. law medical officer, acting as his deputy, one or other of whoni 
should view the body and inquire as to the cause of death. We think that in 
such cases some formal procedure should be required by the statute, and that some 
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efficient obstacle should be placed in the way of a practice which too often serves 
as a convenient cloak of crime. 

“Mr. Ernest Hart said that, since the Joint Committee of these Associations 
had been formed, the British Medical Association had had a deputation to 
Mr. Stanfield, and had forced this particular matter npon his attention, so that 
it was no new thing. Another point to which it was necessary the Presi- 
dent’s attention should be called was one in. relation to which Dr. Lush had 
placed a notice of motion on the paper of the House of Commons. The Bill 
required every medical man to give a certificate, to be used for the purposes of the 
State, and at the offices of the State it might be copied, to be used for all sorts 
of private purposes—as evidence in a court of law, for instance—and every one 
who wanted a copy would have to pay a fee for it; but the writer of it, from 
whom it was to be obtained, was not provided for at all in regard to payment. 
The British Medical Association proposed, not that the State should pay for the 
certificate, but that the medical man should be entitled to recover for it as for 
an ordinary medical service rendered to his patient. This was the first time that 
it was proposed, in an Act of Parliament, to call upon the medical man to give a 
certificate, and therefore it was necessary that, at the same time, provision should 
be made for paying for the service. On the subject of ‘still-births, it was 
necessary that the President should have his attention called to the fact that a 
woman could go to an undertaker, say she had a ‘still-born’ child, and the child 
would be buried—this, too, without there being any power on the part of anyone 
to initiate an inquiry whether the child was still-born or not. A Committee of 
the House of Commons, last year, came to the opinion that there should be this 
power of inquiry, and that a certificate should be required for the protection of 
infant life; and that, in any future bill for the amendment of the registration 
of births and deaths, some clause should be inserted requiring the registration of 
still-births ; and the Government, then, were prepared to introduce such a clause. 

“Mr. Sclater-Booth said, with regard to the suggestion that where a certi- 
ficate was given the medical man should have power to recover a fee, he thought 
that as a rule medical men charged for certificates in the attendance fees. 
There were two sides to the proposition to impose penalties; it was a very 
difficult. matter to legislate upon. We have a clause in the Bill which I think will 
meet the case, but I will go over the whole of the clauses, and consider whether 
any such clause as the one proposed can be added or not. But as to the sugges- 
tions generally, I am not prepared at present to say how far the Government will 
go, but the views of the deputation shall have due weight at our hands, 

“The deputation thanked the right hon. gentleman and withdrew.” 


The following was the statement submitted on behalf of the Council 
of the the Society :— 


1. The period of forty-two days allowed for an informant to give notice of a 
birth to the registrar is unnecessarily long. In the Registration Bill submitted 
to Parliament by Her Majesty’s Government in 1872, but withdrawn, it was pro- 
posed to make this limit one month, which is sufficient for all practical purposes. 

2. Provision should be made for giving an increased value to the registration 
certificate of birth, by enacting that when the information of a birth is accom- 
panied with the production of a certificate of attendance at birth supplied by a 
qualified medical practitioner, or by a recognised midwife, the registrar should be 
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instructed to add the words “ Certified by »” after the name and address 
of the informant in the eighth column of the register. 

3. It is essential for the purposes of the mortality returns that every death 
should be registered as promptly as possible, and therefore the proposal to allow 
the registrars a maximum limit of one month within which to complete or require 
the completion of a death registration, will most seriously affect the sanitary 
statistics of the country, to which the Public Health Act of 1872 gave increased ; 


importance. 
4. No burial should be permitted without the production to the officiating 


minister at the interment, of a registrar’s certificate that the death has been duly 
registered, or that notice of the death has been received by the registrar from the 
proper informant; in inquest cases a coroner’s order for burial will suffice. 

5. Clause 18 interposes no proper safeguard against the burial of live-born 
children as still-born. Under the clause (as under the existing law) still-born 
children may be buried without the cognisance of the registrar. In the Bill of 
1872 (clause 19) it was proposed to enact that no still-born child should be buried 
without a registrar’s order for burial, to be issued under certain conditions. This 
clause is much to be preferred to the clause 18 in the present Bill. There should 
be, however, a provision that the registrar shall enter in a separate register book 
the particulars of every still-birth in respect of which he issues a burial order. 

6. As it is proposed to render the certification of causes of death obligatory 
upon the medical profession, it should be enacted in clause 19, that medical men 
should be legally entitled to charge the families of their deceased patients for 
such certificates as for other medical services rendered. At present it is doubtful 
if such legal right of charge exists. 

7, As regards deaths where-there is no medical attendant to certify the cause 
and no inquest is held, the medical officer of health should be required either by 
himself, or by the poor law medical officer as his deputy, to visit the body, and 
either to certify the cause of death according to the appearances of the body and 
the evidence of the persons about the deceased, or to call for a coroner’s inquest. 
The discretion given by clause 20 to the registrar in respect of medically uncer- 
tified causes of death is objectionable. Clause 18 of the Bill of 1872, though 
defective as not requiring medical evidence, was more satisfactory than the present 
clause, for it at least required the joint statement of two informants where no 
medical evidence was forthcoming. 

8. The Bill contains provisions for the registration of all births and deaths , 
occurring in British ships at sea, but it does not provide for the registration of 
the deaths in the army and navy abroad. This is a defect which should be 
remedied by a clause requiring the War Office and the Admiralty to supply the 
Registrar-General periodically with an authentic list of all the deaths in the army 
and navy abroad, comprising the several particulars required in the case of 
Englishmen dying at home. 

9. In the Registration Bills of 1872 and 1873 the omission of informants to 
give notice of births or deaths to the registrars was specifically made punishable 
by a fine, and this is essential to the efficient working of a compulsory registration 
law. In the present Bill no penalty is prescribed for the omission of the notice 
on the part of the informant. Furthermore, the maximum penalty of 4os. for 
refusing to give information when applied for by the registrar is too small. 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriacss, Brrtus, and Dratus, returned 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES—QvarTER ENDED DECEMBER, 1878. 
BIRTHS ann DEATHS—QvarteR ENDED Marcu, 1874, 


Years 1874-68, and in the QuARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar Years, 1874-68 :—Numbers. 


in the 


Marriages No. 
Births........ 3 


73. 


"72. 71, 


70. 


69. 


205,460 | 201,267 | 190,112] 181,655 | 176,970 
831,809 | 825,907 | 797,428 | 792,787] 773,381 
494,003 | 492,265 | 514,879] 515,329] 494,828 


QuARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1874-68. 


(I.) Marriages :—Numbers. 


68. 


—_ ES | ef fl | 


176,962 
786,858 
480,622 


40,539 | 36,305 
50,380 | 48,831 
49,818 | 46,536 
60,530 | 58,440 


(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 


36,455 
46,720 
43,900 
54,580 


37,752 
43,202 
43,978 
52,038 


——— ee ee ee 


208,752 | 209,523 
208,790 | 201,165 
201,746 | 193,271 
206,619 | 193,469 


206,366 
208,615 
192,521 
190,285 


Deatus :—Numbers. 


203,775 
188,618 
190,394: 
190,594 


198,584 
202,839 
192,583 
192,852 


| | | SS J | 


Deaths .... ,, — 
Qrs. ended 74, 73, 
last day of 
March........ No — 41,209 
JUNE: 2.5.7.5 “A a 53,332 
September _,, — 49,658 
December _,, -— 61,261 
Qrs. ended 74, 73, 
last day of 
March........ No. | 214,437 | 216,367 
June ........ ce — 206,618 
September ,, — 203,609 
December _,, — 205,215 
(IIT.) 
Qrs. ended "74, 73. 
last day of 
March........ No. | 186,528 | 132,626 
oS UNGA est eeee * — 118,751 
September ,, — 114,343 
December ,, — 128,283 


134,952 | 138,393 
120,835 | 120,793 
118,927 | 121,332 
117,551 | 134,361 


143,773 
121,128 
124,297 


126,131 


133,096 
118,947 
114,644 
128,141 


119,676 
110,010 
130,482 
120,454 
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Annual Rates of Marriaces, Birtus, and Dearus, per 1,000 PErsons 
Livine in the Years 1874-68, and the QuaRTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1874-68 :—General Ratios. 


Yamississ Nr Bet esa li ys. | 72. | (8 Pri. |)-'70,,.0),769"" |! 168, 
Estmtd. Popln. 
of England 
in thousands \| 23,649,| —— | 23,356, | 23,068, | 22,783, | 22,501, | 22,223, | 21,949, 
‘in middle of 
each Year.... 
fie he wai 169 |.176 | 17:5 | 16-7 | 161 | 15°9 | 167 
SEER EIR rete vonned decewes —_ 35°4 | 35°6 35°8 35'0 35°2 34°8 39°8 
GREER. jesvers00s--- — 5 AF ei Hd 21°3 22°6 22°9 22°3 21°9 
Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1874-68. 

(I.) Persons Marriep :—Ratio per 1,000. 
Secs |, | 778. | 377%. | iz. | to. |. 269. | 768. 
last day of ai if om = = fy 

BIATON: ©..,<2-.04--.--1 i 13°8 | 14°3 141 12°9 13°2 13°8 13°5 
TM as cdskatolehe seen sae alee, Ol di 2a 1674 16611 166 
September ........ 011 16"45)) 1699 P71 |) 16-2. | 16°5 | 1527 | 18°8 
December ........ — | 19°99 | 20°38 | 20°38 | 20°4 | 19°2 | 186 | 18°6 
(II.) Brrrus :—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qrs. ended | 74. |.og'rq| '78. | ’72. | ‘71. | ’70. | *69. | es. 
last day of ¥, a z=) _ 
TBE eee scinsnct, 36°38 | 37°71 | 37°6 | 36°3 | 37°3 | 37°3 | 37°3 | 386°4 
RENELOD Sacre ap sates — 36°1 | 35°5 36°3 35°5 36°4 3471 37°2 
September ........ — 34°3 | 84°6 34°7 | ' 33°7 34°0 | 8471 34°9 
December ........ — | 34°2 | 349 | 35°5 | 33°7, | 33°6 | 34:1 | 35°0 
(III.) Deatus :—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qrs. ended | 74. |rogng| 73. | °72. | “71. | 70. | ’69. | 68. 
last day of a FR eee. oes ai 
Marohiccen.z..:..: 23°4 | 24°9 | 23°0 23°5 24:7 26°0 24:4, 21°9 
DUNG: sesaesrsdteigers — | 21°6| 20°4-| 21°0 | 21°3 | 21°6 | 21°5 | 20°2 
September ........ — | 21°2 | -19°4 | 20°5 BAP LS 1 22°01 20°68) 28-7 
December ........ — e234 | 2128 20°2 23°4 22°9 21°8 
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B.—Comparative Table of Consots, Provisions, PAUPERISM, and TEMPE- 
RATURE in each of the Nine Quarters ended March, 1874. 


1 Q 3 4 5 6 if 8 9 10 
Average : Average Pauperism. 
avernge|Average| “free” | Avgitee Prcesot | ricer ) 
Pric ie of at the Metropolitan otatoes uarterly Average of | Mean 
Quarters of of Bank} Wheat Meat Market nee ae Number of ait ers| 1p 
pee (by the Carcase), egents) relieved on the = 


of ; 
ending Pane England eer witli the Mean Prices. | Per Ton | jy 64 day of each week. | pera- 
¢ 


tronics) Dis- | England Waterside, [+ 7yrasauemn g eute. 
count. ah, Mutton. ea pd In-door. | Out-door. 
1872 £ en th S41) Ge, BE O. ee ae ° 
Mar.31} 924 *o | 55 4 5$—84 | 80—120] 149,604 | 777,575 | 43°6 
zs | 3 49 


a+ 100 
6—8# |124—150] 134,422 | 724,792 | 52°8 
7% 137 
61—94 | 105—133]| 126,422 | 681,867 | 61°1 
4 3 119 
6—S8k | 153—187] 138,662 | 675,644 | 45°3 
vt 170 


June 30| 923 | 4g'o | 56 8 
Sept.30} 924} 3°5 | 58 11 
Dec. 31} 922 | 5°9 | 57 3 


1873 
Mar.31} 922 | 3°9 | 55 10 64—9 |179—235] 150,381 | 708,377 | 39°4 
7% 207 


June 30] 932] 5°2 | 56 5 6$—9% | 183—242] 135,638 | 666,261 | 50°2- 


8s 212 

Sept. 30 923% 3°8 61 4 63—94 | 95—120] 127,672 | 632,416 | 60°3 ~ 
1% 107 

Dec. 31] 924] 673 | 61 1 58—8i | 96—117]| 137,409 | 625,816 | 44:2 
13 107 


1874 
Mar. 31| 92 37615 462.2 54-84 |112—127] 146,087 | 641,904 | — 


6% 119 


C.—General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 
of the Population in the Eleven Divisions of England. 


Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 


Divisions. Tah Kenreel | t¥ sen 1878. Quarters ending “1874. 

1861-70. 1873. | March. |- June. Sept. | Dec. || March. 

England and Wales ...........00006 22°4 21°2 | 23°0 | 20°4 | 19°4 | 21° 23°4: 
To London ck a iiyen.cyiss RAE 24°3 22°5 | 22°7 | 20°0 | 21°8 | 25°3 || 23-7 
11. South-Eastern counties ....) 19° 16°7 | 18°8 | 16°5 | 15°3 | 16°3 || 19°5 
111. South Midland .,, cent eaore 181 | 20°84 17°5 | 165 | 17°8 |} 20-1 
Iv. Eastern counties ..........00... 20°1 18°6*| 20°9 | 18°6 |: 17°3 | 17°7 || 20-4 
v: South-Western counties ....) 19°9 18°1 | 21°2 | 18:2 | 15-0 | 17°9 || 21-4 
vi. West Midland i uh Azee 20°8 | 23°6 | 19°8 |. 18°3 | 21°5 || 28°3 
vir. North Midland _,, acl Eee 20°2 | 22°9 | 20°1 | 18°5 | 19°5 || 21°6 
vit. North-Western _,, ad 426% 24°6 | 26°9 | 241 | 23°1 | 24°4 || 27+4 
Ti) Wor kabirds 1.5... icaipasschon ney) 24.°0 22°7 | 23°8 | 22°1 | 21°8 | 28°38 || 23°4 
x. Northern counties ............ ey Ne 23°8 | 23°8 | °22°9 | 28°65 | 25°1 Wf 26s 


x1. Monmouthshire and Wales! 21°6 23°8 | 23°8 | 21°7.| 17:4 | 21°7 |) 260 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—Annuat Rate of Morrauiry per 
1,000 zx Town and Country Disrricts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 
Years 1874-72. 


Population Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 
Area Enumerated. Quarters in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute ee ee 2 On eee 
Acres. saves Mean 
1871. 1874. 64.73. 1873. | 1872. 
In 130 Districts, and ! as 25°2 | 27°0 | 24°5 | 25°4 
59 Sub-districts F Une 5.2, — 23°) jee | 20 
comprising the [| 9183,965 | 12,892,982 15 gent. | — 23°9 4 22°0 | 23°1 
Chief Towns........ Dec. ....) — 24°8 | 24°7 | 22°2 
Year .:..| — | 24°7 | 23°2 | 23°3 
Year ....) — 19°5 | 18°5 | 18°6 
In the remaining Dis- March ..| 20°9 | 22°4 | 21°1 | 20°9 
Ti otand and Wales, June...) — | “rots | 188 | 18°8 
2 : cae! : PS 
comprising chiefly | 34,185,256 | 9,819,284 Sept. .... — 17°4.| 16°0 | 17:0 
CountepParivhes.... Dee. ....) — 18°6 | 17°9 | 17°6 


Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three months April, 
May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year, 92 days. For this inequality a correction has been 
made in these calculations, also for the difference between 365 and 365°25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 


E.—Special Town Table:—Porvutation; Birtus, Dearus; Mran TEMPERATURE and 
RAInFALy in the First Quarter of 1874, in 'Twenty-OnE Large Towns. 


. . nD ni 
Pogue i eee it beeen 1,000 Living during Tuiperatie are 
7 the Middle | 13 Weeks | 13 Weeks the 13 Weeks, 5 at Inches in 
Cities, &c. of ending ending ending 4th April. 13 Weeks | 13 Weeks 
the Year | 4th April, | 4th April, Paes pect 
eth 1874 | 1874. | Births. | Deaths. | 1974. | Is74. 


Total of 21 towns in U.K. 7,618,655 | 72,040 | 48,623 38:0 » 25°6 41°4, Wt 


MNSTIGON. oo... cos cseveacseaeceesers 3,400,701 | 31,168 | 20,079 36°8 23°97 41°6 2°80 
BPOTURTMOULI. ...0csencecsersecseres- 120,436 980 a3 32°7 24°1 — 4°01 
MMEMSIODL Scop .sdactivesccseiessseeces 82,257 703 492 34°3 24°0 39°7 29 
NaS ae er 192,889 | 1,859 1,194 38°7 24°8 — sa 

Wolverhampton................ 70,896 703 387 39°8 21°9 41°0 6°20 
Birmingham .................... 360,892 3,814 25545 4,24, 28°3 41°7 6°29 
BEHBLOE Fi ickt. dac-0c5-.302.-25... 106,202 1,167 572 4401 21°6 41°2 4°83 
Nottingham .................... 90,894 837 576 37°0 25°4" 40°5 4°29 
MAWORDOOL:..,...,.....-.....5...-.. 510,640 | 4,996 3,606 39°3 28°3 42°2 4°67 
Manchester..............6..0.. 3559339 | 3,475 2,662 39°3 30°! 41°4 7°98 

eee 133,068 | 1,535 984. 46°3 29°7 41°2 7°02 
A 86,281 906 669 42°1 31° — 8°50 
OS 163,056 | 1,607 964 39°6 23° 411 5°75 
a 278,798 | 2,879 2,049 41°4, 29°5 41-7 4°78 
US 261,029 | 2,740 1,608 42°1 24°47 41°5 4°95 
re 130,996 | 1,396 739 42°8 22°6 40°0 3°38 
Sunderland «0.0.0.0... 104,378 | 1,090 600 41°9 23°! at. mo 
Newcastle-on-Tyne _........ 135,437 | 1,425 982 42°2 29°1 Fr et 
Edinburgh ........:..:.6....0.3 «| 211,691 | 1,669 1,342 31°6 25°4 — — 
Glasgow .......... “OEE 508,109 | 4,873 35739 38°5 29°5 41°7 9°14 
liv sessasesssdsssesesee 314,666 2,218 2,112 28°3 26°9 | 42°6 4°65 
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F.— Divisional Table:—Marriaces Legistered in Quarters ended 31st 
December, 1873-71; and Birtus and DEatus in Quarters ended 
3lst March, 1874-79. 


l 2 3 4 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREa* PoruLaTIoNn, 31st’ December. 
in 1871. 


(England and Wales.) Statute Acres.| (persons) 1873. 1872. 1871. 


No. No. No. No. 
Enarp. & WaALES....Zotals| 37,319,221 | 22,712,266] 61,261 | 60,277 | 58,498 


SS ee eee 


Te LIONEL OLiceere aap eatteesct 75,362 | 3,254,260 | 9,195 9,184 9,226 
11. South-Eastern ........ 3,994,431 | 2,167,726 | 5,164 4,868 4,798 
11. South Midland........ »201,325 | 1,442,654 | 3,365 3,616 3,408 
TV .c Wasterie:g5.4 ate. 211,441 | 1,218,728 | 3,363 3,227 3,246 
v. South-Western ........ 4,981,170 | 1,880,777 | 3,802 3,762 3,864 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,945,460 | 2,720,669 |. 7,593 | 7,392 | 7,367 
vit. North Midland........ 3,535:445 | 1,406,935 }| 4,023 3,897 3,752 
vit. North-Western........ 1,998,914 | 3,389,044 | 9,227 9,324 8,980 
TX. VY OPKBNITOt eee 3,702,384 | 2,895,569 | 7,274 7,042 6,705 
x Northern. aide. 3,547,947 | 1,414,234 ] 4,154 4,115 3,707 


x1. Monmthsh.&Wales| 5,125,342 | 1,421,670 | 4,101 3,852 3,445 


7 8 9 10 iil 12 13 
BIgtTHs in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 3list March. 3lst March. 
(England and Wales.) 


1874. 1873. 1872. | 1874. | 1873. | 1872. 


No. No. 


No. No. 
132,626 | 134,992 


No. 
Enap. & WALgEsS.... Totals | 214,437 | 216,367 | 208,737 


TO LONOOD aero aay) 31,168 | 32,094 | 30,650 18,970 | 19,801 
11. South-Eastern ........ 18,078 | 18,376 | 18,179 10,436 | 10,608 
111. South Midland........ 12,433 | 18,129 | 12,386 7,579 | 7,592 - 
TV. AbaStOrn ..ncdarn teed 10,117 | 10,485 | 10,206 6,360 | 6,457 
v. South-Western ........ 14,449 | 15,111 15,600 9,880 | 10,073 
vi. West Midland ........ 26,702 | 26,838 | 26,041 16,215 | 15,759 
vir. North Midland........ 13,369 | 12,755 | 12,727 8,107 | 7,763 
vit. North-Western........ 34,861 | 35,227 | 33,871 23,247 | 22,920 
TAY Orkshires...ic, ceccton 24,185 | 23,822 | 22,464 14,624 | 15,563 


x. Northern ©....:..5..1..... 15,870 | 15,747 | 14,009 8,684 | 9,891 


x1. Monmthsh. & Wales| 13,205 | 12,833 | 12,604 8,524 | 8,565 


* These are revised figures, and will be found to differ somewhat from those 
hitherto published. . 
Neen ee ee Se 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, Quarter ended March, 1874. 


(Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., &e.] 


Temperature of Elastic ea 
Force LA kes 
Ai Evaporation.{ Dew Point Air— Varo Cubic Foot 
r. R ‘ | Daily Range. gaat: of Air. 
1874. Water 
Months. Diff. Diff Diff. Diff. 
from from of the from from 
Aver- Aver r : Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of Mean age of Mean age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean age of 
103 33 33 33 33 33 
Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
° ° ° ° ° ° Gupte sf 6 In. is In. Gr. Gr. 


40°0 | +3°1] 37°9 | 42°97 11°] | 41°57 41°0 | °228 | +:025 | 2°6 | +0°2 
Feb, ...| $8°7 | +0°1 36°8 | —0°8} 34°2 | —O°9} 11°5 | +0°2] 40°3 | °197 | —-009 | 2°3 | +0°1 
Mar. ...| 48°7 | +2°7 41°2 | 41°97 38°2 | 41°87 16°2 | +1°5] 48°8 | -231 | +015 | 2°7 | +0°2 


eS eS Sn EEE eee eee eee ee ee 


Mean ...| 41-4 | +2°7 89°3 | +1°4] 36°83 | +1°3f 12°9 |) +11] 41°7 | °219 | +010 | 2°5 | +0°2 


Jan. ...| 41°7 | +5°4 


Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. Daily | 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. Horie 1) Namber of Nighte 
é 5 
1874. zontal bal Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from ee from | ment ‘ Be- Read- | Read- 
Aver- Aver- ' ver- Aver- t or | tween ing | ing 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Amut. age of of the below | 30° ane at ae 
Bs) 33 33 59 Air, | 30°. | and * | Night.| Night. 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°, 
In. an (Gites jae Gt. In. In. | Miles ° ° 
Jan. ...| 87. | — 1 4$29°891|) +156} 552] — 1] 1°0 |-O°9] 334 16 12 3 1 19:0 | 42°0 
Feb. »,..| 85 0 [29-852 "+ -056} 555°] + 27 0°9 |—-O°6] 261 18 8 2 °F 143 | 44°7 
Mar. ...| 81 | — 14380°013/ +271] 552 | + 27 0°5 |}-—1°1] 339 14 12 5 | 15°0 | 46°8 
] Sum | Sum | Mean [ Sum |} Sum | Sum fLowest]| Highst 
Mean ...} 84 | — 1 }29°919)} +161] 553 | + 149 2°4 | —2°6] . 311 48 32 10 | 14°3 | 46°8 


’ Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 
that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 


The mean temperature of January was 41°7, being 5°-4 higher than the aver- 
age of 103 years, and 3°°4 higher than the average of the preceding 33 years. It 
was 0°-4. lower than in 1873, and 0°-4 higher than in 1871. 


The mean temperature of February was 38°-7, being 0°°6 lower than the aver- 
age of the preceding thirty-three Februaries, 4°-4, warmer than in 1873, and 6°1 
colder than in 1872. 

The mean temperature of March was 43°-7, being 23° higher than the average 
of 103 years, and 2°1 higher than that of the preceding 33 years, higher than in 
1873 by 1°8, but lower than in 1872 by 0°-9. 

The mean high day temperatures were respectively 4°1 and 2°-9 higher than 
their averages in January and March, but 0°°5 lower in February. 

The mean low night temperatures were higher than their respective averages 
in January and March by 2°°6 and 1°:4, but lower in February by 0°-7. 

Thus the days and nights were warm in January and March, but somewhat 
cold in February. 
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H.—Special Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 31st March, 1874. 


1 P) 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
vere ; Mean | Mean : 
Pressure of | Highest] Lowest | Range | Monthly| Daily radi Mean 
NamMEs Dry Air |Reading|Reading| of Tem-| Range | Range Degree 
OF re nega of the | of the |perature} of of P re of Hu- 
o the ; 
STATIONS. Level of | Lhermo- Thermo-} inthe | Tem- | Tem- Air. | midit y. 


the Sea. | meter. | meter. |Quarter.|perature.|perature. 


| | ee ee 


Guernsey. ecesseeseee 29-878 | 60-0 | 27-0 | 33-0 | 24-7 | 8:7 | 45:1] 87 


Osborne 232) 55...000. 29 °866 | 62°38 | 23°7 | 88°6 | 31:°0 | 12°8 | 42°8 91 
Barnstaple ............ 29-830 | 60°0 | 27:0 | 33:0 | 27°38 | 10°71 | 45°3 | 87 


Royal Observatory} 29°878 | 65°4 | 21-0 | 44°4 | 34°9 | 13°0 | 41°4 | 84 


Royston ......0...-c00 29 °885 | 66°7 | 14°6 | 52°1 | 39°1] 14°4 | 40°9 | 85 
Norwich ..............6. 29 °820 | 64°5 | 19°0 45°5 | 35°2 | 138°3 | 39°8 | 94 
Llandudno ............ 29°771 | 59°4 | 26°2 | 88:2 | 27°2 | 11°3 | 44°41) 83 
Dery cr anes 29 °816 | 67:0 | 21:0 | 46°0 | 36°0 | 12°3 | 41°2 83 
Stonyhurst ............ 29-806 | 56°7 | 11°1 | 45°6 | 33°5.| 11°2 | 40-7] 88 
Le6ds sHGil edges: — —_— Lis vee ae aged aes ae 
North Shields........ —_ 58°5 | 20°6 | 37°9 | 29°7 | 10°6 | 40°6 | 84 

10 11 12 13 14 15 

WIND. Mann 
NAMES Amount 
OF Mean Relative Proportion of of Number 
STATIONS. estimated Cloud of Days | Amount 


pitty on which 
Strength) ont Be Poses bow: it felts: | eee 


| | | — | | 


Guermsey.iiie. ise: 1°*4 6 5 9 10 46 5-21 
Osborne .........0000 0:2 5 4 8 13 AD5 4°46 
Barnstaple ............ 1°3 5 4 | 10 12 55 8 94 
Royal Observatory] 0°6 5 3 9 13 32 2°39 
Royston 0.0... — 5 3 9 | 13 45 3 48 
Norwich 0 yea — 3 Bul LO 13 30 2°63 
Llandudno ............ 0°8 3 1 5 | 21 43 6°47 
Ue dah) vepe eke vm — 5 2 7 | 16 42 462 
Stonyhurst ............ —_ 4 3 | 10 | 14 73 13°50 
AW 0 da deen heehee — — |— | — = Ao fin 
North Shields........ Laz 8 2 5 15 5l 3-50 
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No. II.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS In THE QvARTER 


ENDED 3lst Marcu, 1874. 


L.—Serial Table:-—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their 
Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of each Year, also the Number 
during each Quarter of the Years 1874-70 inclusive. 


1874. 1871. 


Number. ie Number. ha Number. ont 
lst Quarter— 
Births ........ 29,837 | 3°45 | 30,210 | 3°52 [29,506 | 3°47 | 28,902 | 3°43 }28,665 | 3°44 
Deaths........ 20,775 | 2°40 [21,443 | 2°50 [21,245 | 2°50 [19,756.| 2°34 122,198 | 2°66 
Marriages..| 6,777 | 0°78 | 6,618 | 0°77 | 5,820 | 0°68 | 5,415 | 0°64 | 5,647 | 0°67 
Mean Tem- ee °. °, 9, o. 
a }} 407-9 38°" 40°-7 39°+1 36°-9 
2nd Quarter— 
Births ........ —— — |31,283 | 3°64 [30,726 | 3°61 30,636 | 3°67 
Deaths....:... — — {19,931 | 2°32 [19,045 | 2°24 18,027 | 2°15 
Marriages .. — — 6,690 | 0°78 | 6,398 | o°75 5,770 | 0°69 
Mean Tem- ay °. oO. °. 
perature } _ 49°°2 49°°2 48°°7 51°°0 
3rd Quarter— 
Births ........ a — [28,975 | 3°38 [29,181 | 3°43 | 28,689 | 3°40 | 28,263 | 3°39 
Deaths........ nad — |17,072 | 1°99 |16,692 | 1°96 | 16,835 | 2°00 | 16,573 | 2°03 
Marriages ..| — — 5,816 | 0°68 | 5,891. | 0°69 | 5,424 | 0°64 | 5,318 | 0°63 
Mean Tem- es a ° ° 
perature \ — 55°°4 55°°8 56°°3 57°°1 
4th Quarter— 
Births ........ — | — |29,270 | 3:41 |29,460 | 3:46 | 27,953 | 3°32 [27,826 | 3-26 
Deaths........ ae — |18,411 | 2°15 [18,759 | 2°20 | 19,338 | 2°29 [17,367 | 2°08 
Marriages ..| | __ — | 7,606 | 0°88 | 7,471 | 0°88 | 7,181 | 0°85 | 7,119 | 0°85 
Bean Reaih an 42°°7 41°°8 41°°3 39°-6 
perature 
Year— Paigecc i. | Pani tae, #2 als 
Population. ~- 3,367,922 3336,707 
Births ........ — ~— 116,127 | 3°45 115,390] 3°46 
Deaths........ — aes : 2°24 | 75,741 | 2°22 | 74,644 | 2°22 | 74,165] 2°22 
Marriages..| — 26,730 | 0°76 | 25,580 | 0°75 23,854 o°71 


23,966 | 0°71 
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Il.—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
land and in the Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 
31st March, 1874, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number 
of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 


Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
Registration 
eos. Estimated Ratio. Ratio. 
of Districts teas to Middle of |} Number. ts One in | Number. ee Gnetn 
1871. 1874. Cent. | every Cent. | every 
SCOTLAND ......000.. 3,360,018 | 3,462,916] 29,837 | 3°45 | 29 | 2,623 8°8 | 11°3 
Principal towns ....| 1,068,556 | 1,136,154 | 10,270 $3} 11:3 
Large 9 «| 832,180] 354,335] 3,688 ae a pad ad 
Small 9» wel 778,164) 796,900] 7,186 S*y242'°3 
Mainland rural ....} 1,049,114 | 1,045,027] 7,950 10°6 9°4, 
Insular » «| 132,004] 130,500 793 8*1 | 12°3 
Population. Deaths. Marriages. 
Registration 
Groups Batiuvated 
of Districts. Pedi ae to Middle of | Number. 
1871. 1874. 
SOOTEAND. 12, -ct.cdsten 3,360,018 | 3,462,916 | 20,775 
Principal towns ....| 1,068,556 | 1,136,154] 7,860 
Large 5 © weds BSZ180 | 954,338 172019 
Small » «| 778,164] 796,900] 4,689 
Mainland rural ....) 1,049,114 | 1,045,027} 5,081 
Insular pepe £32,004 30,FO0 526 


III.—Bastardy Table:—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in 
the Divisions and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter Sree 31st 
March, 1874. 


Per Per Pere Per 
Divisions. Tiles : Counties. ar ie Counties. Tes Counties. Tieg 
timate. timate. timate. timate. | 
SCOTLAND ........ 8°8 

: Shetland ....| 1074 | Forfar ........ I1‘O Lanark Base Se 73 
eas ae ge Orkney ~.:-5..: 67h entice 8°9 | Linhthgow.| 873 
North-Western} 6°2 | Caithness ....J 12°4 | Fife)... 6°o | Edinburgh .| 7°3 
., | Sutherland...) 1075 | Kinross ........ 10°0 | Haddington} 9°6 
nbs SOE BEER Ross and ; Clackman- zi Berwick ....} 8°9 
East Midland..| 8°9 Cromarty S55 NAN vee as | Peebles........ 7°6 
; ., | Inverness :...) 9*1 | Stirling ........ 9'o ‘| melkirk. iam 6°6 
lee Ess Uae Nawn to ee 11‘1 | Dumbarton..| 6°2 | Roxburgh ..| 9°1 
South-Western} 7°o | Elgin ............ 20°4. | Argyll. A: 8°3. | Dumfries...) 17°3 

, eer Danis 20h. 8, 20° 67°] DULO Han eccntns 12°2 | Kirkeud- ; 
Soupte MAS GE 710) | Wnetdoen a 14°8 | Renfrew........ ; bright \ 468 


ee) 
Southern ........ 13°6 | Kincardine...) 16°7 | AY... 7°5 | Wigtown ....| 12°3 
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IV.—Dwisional Table:—MarriaceEs, Birtus, and Dreatus Registered in 
the Quarter ended 31st March, 1874. 


vf 2 3 4 5 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
(Scotland) in 1871. arriages.| Births. Deaths. 
Statute Acres. Persons) 
No. No. No. No. 
SOOTUAND ............ Totals| 19,639,377 | 3,360,018 | 7,606 | 29,837 | 20,775 
Te INOFENOLN:. 2:.......50000. 2,261,622 127,191 211 674 451 
11. North-Western......... 4,739,876 166,351 278 1,100 738 
111. North-Eastern ........ 2,429,594 393,199 477 3,016 2,022 
Iv. East Midland ........ 2,799,492 559,676 1,073 4,420 3242 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 251,088 4II 2,065 1,514 
vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 | 1,183,218 | 3,077 | 13,043 8,922 
vir. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 475,523 971 4,014 py he 
yirr. Southern ................ 2,069,696 203,772 279 1,505 1,164 


No. III.—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of MarriaGeEs, in the Quarter ended 31st December, 1873; and 
Birtus and Dratus, tn the Quarter ended 31st March, 1874. 


[000’s omitted.] 


Per Per Per 
1,000 of ; 1,000 of 
CouNTRIES. Area | Popu- Births: Deaths, | 1200 of 
in lation, Popu- Popu- Popu- 
Statute 1871 . . ; 
Acres. |(Persons.) lation. lation. lation. 
No. Ratio. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. 


England mi 375319, | 22,712, 2°7 | 214,437 | 9°4 136,528 | 6°0 


PUN GIBB oie cnsenseee 
EES © Shae a 19,639,| 3,360, 
STG Eee ee 20,323,| 5,412, 


22 | 29,887] 89 | 20,775 | 6-2 
1:0 | 36,634] 6:8 | 25,883 | 4:8 


er | — | | | __t. 
- 


2°o0 | 280,908 | 84 |183,186 | 5°47 


IN 
Games armen 728, | 91484, 


Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not af present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of births, deaths, and marriages are much under those 
of England and Scotland.—Ep. 8. J. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1874-73-'72.—Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Declared Real Value (Ex- 
duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 


First Three Months. 


———. S|  —— ———— ——_ FJ ee _) | | 


Imported from, and Exported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. rele 
— ; Imports Exports 
(000’s omitted.] from to 
I.—ForErean Countrizs: £ £ 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, L ‘] 
Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland J aks hide epee 
Central Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany, 11 
the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium sedis 306, 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain $| 15,007, | 6,548, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) _................ 
Southern HKurope;: viz., Italy, es 
Empire, gS Tslands,and Malta 1,3899 | 2,088, 
Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 5,385 2.918 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt sie ATE 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis 6 
_ Algeria and Mondecon a deccit atte } 5A ~ 
Western Aten i)... 22 2). eee bh eee 347; 192, 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 94, 112, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands..................000 
‘Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- | 9 
pines ; other Lslarids eR hae ieee uf 954» mets 
Both: Ben [élandst... lo a eee 14, 6, 
China, including Hong Kone ..........:.- 2,650, | 3,033, 
United States of AMELICA «......... see 23,4447, | 9,900, 
Mexico and Central America, ......cc.cceccceeseeeeseees 347; 234, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti..........ccccee 1,075, 592, 
South America (Northern) ,NewGranada, — 850 
Venezuela, and Ecuador ‘ ¢ 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia 
Chili, and Patagonia . 2 27033) THOSE 
(Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay \ 
. and Buenos Ayres ......, 7443, | B,109) 
Whale Fisheries; Grulnd., Davis’ Perales 6 6 
Southn. Whale Fis ery, & Falkland Islands : 4 
Total—Foreign Countries... 474,004, | 44,677, 
II.—BnririsH PossEssions : 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 8,265, | 6,428, 
Austral. Cols.—N. So. W., Vict., and Queensld.| 4,962, | 2,362, 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm. 
‘the i fe and N. Zealand .............. 199%, | 1,319, 
British North America , 1.44.....0.:00 cen ddl 393; 567, 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras} 1,075, 825, 
Caporand lata sian an oct ero TOTO; }- bb20; 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 123, 201, 
MUTT sed deeds chsh << étage: neinoinkapess>-qcpeataite 3975 147, 
COS TVIGE EB ANN ca alpha gs tenes bia cance acciae 101, 166, 
Total—British Possessions............ 18,295, | 18,125, 
General Potal> »..::ccs0: £| 92,299, | 57,802, 


1873. 
Imports Exports 
om to 
£ £ 

5,408, 1,589, 
11,308, | 12,928, 
15,200, 6,400, 

1,705, | 2,846, 

6,711, | 38,916, 

284, 108, 
435, 262, 
80, 83, 
506, 285, 
10, 14, 
352755 2,653, 
20,530, | 12,548, 
265, 306, 
432, | 1,046, 
387, 899, 

25;262,-} 1,533, 

2,269,. 4) 3,170; 
71,067, | 50,584, 

75149, | 5,497, 

257235 2,506, 

1,564, 920, 

279) 494, 
773) 782, 
S5ts (dy hah, 
41, 162, 
460, 145, 
115, 164, 
13,990, | 11,791, 
85,055, | 62,376, 


* @.¢., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 


1872. 
Imports Exports q 
from to 
£ £ 
6,375,| 1,099,, 
10,392,| 12,528, 
13,660,| 6,129, 
1,828,| -2,308% 
7,293,| 3,323, 
261, 93, 
14, 67 ; 
63 8, 274, 
61, 10, . 
45241, 2,711, ; 
17,370, | 12,102, 
487, 201, 
619, 790, : 
. 333) 776, | 
2,481,} 1,189; 
3,267,| 3,048, 
bis BS 
69,707, | 46,930, 
10,613,| 5,368, 
3,332,| 1,882, 
1,709 , 608, 
2,38, 658, 
949, 883, 
776; 968, 
105, 238, 
603, 171 1 
114, 178, 
18,439,| 10,954, 
88,146, |} 57,884, 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—First Two Months (Janwary—February), 
1874-78-'72-71-70.— Declared Real Value (Eu-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign: and 
Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 


(Two Months.) [000’s omitted.] - 
ForxEIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 1874. 1873. 1872. 1871. 1870. 
£ £ £ & £ 
Raw Marts.—Tectile,&c. Cotton Wool ....| 12,166, | 11,297, | 13,273, | 13,887, | 8,032, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 4,429, | 3,731, | 3,507, | 2,307, | 1,465, 
Siete be 44 ann 2,647, | 2,218, | 2,359, | 2,69,| 2.813, 
Flax aa iccchvcadham B55) 590, 615, 226, 502, 
Hemp Bias ass ca Muna 790, 6,246, 1,021, 686, 382, 
Indigo de mhedoveusasiee 65 7) 637, 1,135, ( 7A, 348, 
. 21,244, 21,910, 21,910, 19,649, 13,542, 
“* ra VONVOUSs TIMES  ...c.scecusooes 800, 878, 998, 530, 234, . 
OUST aasssoadede 492, 612, 676, 789, 364, 
Mi otaletaciss:.cccietet 1,846, | 1,245, | 1,929, | 1,345, 429, 
"Pauw cpelecctcstaces 493; 364, 520, 618, 221, 
Timibet v.i..3...40002 5357, 744, 489, 328, 190, 
4,988, | 3,843, | 4,612, |. 3,620, | 1,438 
3 3 Agrclil. Guano ..........0006 554, 174, 158, 651, 253, 
Seeds: s.....ccsocesees 1,444, | 1,175, | 1,948, | 1,389, 229, 
1,998, 1,349, 2,106, 2,040, 482, 
TROPICAL, &¢., PRODUCE. Tea vives 795, 1, 2,177, | 2,749, | 3,063, | 2,229, 
Comtess 622.0000. ‘ B5n5 689, 553, 482, 138, 
Sugar & Molasses| 3,222, | 20,94, | 3,347, | 2,171, | 1,859, 
- TObaced.s sa: scores 438, 404, Auli 456, 128, 
GRIGC GES. occ scise dante 483, 460, 300, 174, 4A, 
Wruitess....:44s2 487, 422, 475, 961, 281, 
VY TINO. oss scents 1,071, |. 1,128,.| , L147; 900, 661, 
; SPs ..-.cvecrees 433; 440, 497, 641, 413, 
12,783, | 7,814, | 9,479, | 8,848, | 5,753; 
EMME? as thant cove ts wecee {s,0%s Grain and Meal.| 9,170, | 8,349, } 6,661, | 4,540, | 4,700, 
Provisions ........ 5244, | 3,010, |. 3,257,.| 2,495,.} 1,604, 


eee 


135434; [ULI AOn dese bourl, 750353 | 40307 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....} 2,198, G39) MONET, |) 4,129,.| 15668, 


ToraL ENUMERATED IMPORTS....| 56,625, | 50,017, | 54,192, | 45,321, | 29,190). 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say)} 6,000, | 5,000, | 4,500, | 5,665, | 75297; 


SS eee ————— 
a 


DOTASIA MPORTS «0.5 isesecccetescdscsecsses 62,625, | 55,017, | 58,692, | 50,986, | 35,487, 


* “Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, ‘not made up.” 
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EXPORTS.— (United Kingdom.)— First Three Months (January — March), 
1874-'78-'72-71-70. — Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles 
of British and Irisn Produce and Manufactures Exported from United 


Kingdom. 
5 eo ens SCS SSS ESE SSS SS SSS SESE RSS SRSA SS SS 
Meee pgeomibted.) | | 197d, 6/40] 6280 eles | 1871. | 1870. 
BRITISH PRopuUCE, &c., EXPORTED. 
£& £ £ £ £ 
Manrrs.—TZectile. Cotton Manufactures..| 15,104, | 10,382, | 15,382, | 13,066, | 13,458, 
RE es ce iA Mahe 3,700, | 2,696, | 4,069, | 3,165, | 3,585, 
Woollen Manufactures} 6,344, | 8,196, | 8,328, | 5,757, | 5,693, 
aide fs yi epee he 1;259;°| 1,226, | °1,870, \) 17204, Medes, 
Silk Manufactures........ 541, 510, 637, 517, 605, 
Sy Ae ANTI 1 cers ensoah tee 344; 442, 265, 320, 56, 
Linen Manufactures ....| 2,040, |. 2,127, | 2,219, | 1,689, | 1,855, 
pele Ask Gs ee fm 445, 520, 558, 504, 622, 
295777; | 26,099, | 33,328, | 26,222, | 27,190, 
“4 Sewed. Apparel ......c..ecesceees 647, 766, 694, 622, 419, 
_ Haberdy. and Munry. 1,441, | 1,637, | 1,589, | 1,840, | 1,146, 
2,088, 254.03, 2,284, 1,962, 1,565, 
METALS, &C. ....... Hardware 3) 991, | 1,167, | 1,046, 715,\). 2,028, 
Machineryaccss incre concent 1,411, 2,061, 1.571; 849, 1,050, 
Tron. gaick seme 97,021, | 8,376, | 6,251, | 4,298, | 4,240, 
Copper and Brass........ 714, 941, 669, 568, 855, 
Lead and Tin ............ 453, 262, 418, 291, 986, 
Coals and Culm ........ 2,899, | 2,741, |’ 1,644, | 1,106, } 1,147, 
13,489, | 15,548, | 11,599, | 7827, | 9,301, 
Ceramic Manufcts. Earthenware and Glass 667, 819, 640, 489, 5975 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale............00. 931, 674, 648, 522, 575, 
and Products, Butter .......cccccscssssecoee 53) 52, 74, 62, 57, 
GieesO- Ake bei _ 149, 20, 20, 33, 27,: 
Candies, 3) ulth a ces 45, 49, 60, 41, 27, 
Sel noredbegarvchineraier 108, 152, 80, 105, 61, 
Bpinite tte eee 39; 59, 51, 51, 44, 
NIOCEE Py. as5,.dtoaesceate are -- — 467, 305, 295, 
994, | 1,006, | / 1,400, jt aaa 
Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ 182, 183, 165, 134, 134, 
SUING. be eae — _ _ nai 47, 
Leather Manufactures 695, 171, 980, | 1,126, 612, 
GAD sites! pace een 57, 59, 72, 46, 53, 
Plate and Watches .... 60, 47, 40, 36, 101, 
Stationery ........c0scceeeees 162, 152, 126, 96, 117, 
1,156, 612, 153.383 1,438, 1,064, 
ee of Enumerated Articles ........ 48,171, | 12,089, | 3,879, | 4,120, 255255 
nenumerated Articles............cccccccsessccseceee. 9,631, 3,800, 3,013, 352585 253505 
ORAL ISX PORTS wiissalle nce 57,802, | 62,376, | 57,175, | 46,431, | 45,678, 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Three Months 
ended March, 1874-73-72. 


- Total British and Foreign. 


Countries from 
whence Entered and 


A 1874. 1873. 1872. 
fiat aa Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 
ForEIGN COUNTRIES. Tons. ~ Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Wea. Northern ports ....} 76,219 42,056 24,135 19,703 33,885 ee bs | 
Southern. j,/- ...| . 70,589 28,905 || 132,732 44,345 || 219,632 59,473 
jail RS i Sa 166,449} 107,260|} 107,107 735529 87,923 62,902 
Bo i ee econ 176,181 50,115 || 218,995 42,323 || 193,744 36,079 
UAE: ob Sl shea ee 44,514} 115,411 46,780 81,834 41,996 91,203 
et a EE 305,414] 399,039 || 811,880] 361,842]] 273,096] 380,244 
Ashi iil cs te Masta gah le Sane 193,603} 205,668 |} 194,628} 226,538)|| 190,802} 221,299 
Dl a ee 58 5 212,870] 204,457 || 222,650) 243,343 || 198,538] 186,141 
Vibe) SR Ae ee 396,466 | 597,981 || 459,531] 612,386 || 402,806} 683,022 
eg ee en 222,300} 163,524|| 206,568] 157,562)| 175,083 164,677 
TOMATO RG eeivansA an ssesnsnevsecociess 83,986 88,552 74,300 72,111 64,676 60,462 
My pone yard an, ee ee 56,160| 202,025 62,303] 178,294 55,418 200,405 
Austrian territories ............ 6,513 i123 4,918 315399 12,579 57,002 
a OEE ee 26,051 13,338 13,739 16,338 30,146 15,475 

Turkey (including Walla- f i 
Bo cio dnd Melderite | 55,210] 83,882] 68,857| 75,393|| 64,523| 92,335 
Dg 4s) Re Soh ie ee 90,503 | 145,652 || 139,639] 147,592]| 153,333) 111,631 


syP 
United States of America....| © 956,450} 545,797 || 733,075] 524,248 || 597,073| 550,152 
Mexico, Foreign West) | 


Indies, and Central 77,061} 131,484 38,973] 120,822 43,808| 120,529 

RNR Ce con ered ee ee 
Lit | Ser ae ORs lee Oe aes ee 57,424 130,114 48,570 81,892 66,217 92,818 
i oe a, Se 92,564 16,899 56,595 49,100 32,604 51,266 
ALDT 2g Ra Ta 17,270 545713 19,487 59,961 21,403 48,561 
(5 )b in 1) Dat © Sane Metre Jy a 26,342 2,608 30,995 F785 2 4.4550 20,640 
Other countries .............000008 142,975| 154,576 ||, 107,791] 138,295 || 126,739] 147,039 


———S=| | | | 


Total, Foreign Countries | 3,553,111 | 3,505,179 || 3,819,248 | 3,366,402 || 3,130,574 3,465,632 


BritiIsH Possessions. 
North American Colonies .... 34,820 66,178 40,752 67,023 30,275 111,825 
East Indies, including 
Ceylon, Singapore, and 221,738 |- 252,429 198,607} 237,587 || 243,843 301,424. 
ST SCT ane 
Australia and New Zealand 78,511 | 126,650 44,237 | 100,735 55,548 47594 


IV RGERITICIOS. —....0:0...500000-000000 17,987 36,945 19,954: 46,091 20,774 57,447 
Channel Islanda..................... 54,328 33,568 51,059 37317 53,423 2,615 
Other possessions ................ 58,587 | 224,528 54,679 | 202,181 53,367 | 222,169 


————————— 


Total, British Possessions| 465,966] 740,298 |} 409,288| 690,934|| 457,230} 813,051 


Tota FoREIGN CouNnTRIES 
AND BRITISH PossEssIons. 


Three 1374........ 4,091,077 | 4,245,477 a eS ie 37 
months ended Paes — — 3,728,536 | 4,057,336 <i eas 
March, Tp - -- _— as = 3,587,804 | 4,278,683 


ee al 


>» 
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GOLD ayp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE.— Imported anpD 
Exportep. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
Three Months (Janwary—WMarch), 1874-78-72, 


[000’s omitted.] 


1874. 1873. . 1872. 
(First Three Months.) Wie reo seer 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 

Imported from :— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
ANIBtHUIIS ores 1,382, 6, 1,818, 4) 1,767, 7) 
So. Amca. and W. \ 964, 966, | 234, 644, 216, 579, 

TN GTR Sooo cs ccka tend 
Fag States and 83,1 1,144, | 1,485, | “r,482, 107, 696, 

PT Ae Oy aa 


2,129, 2,116, 3,482, AypliZO, 2,090, 1,282, 


Wranee nhs. das 149, 253) 108, 535) 77,. 194; 
Opeth. etalon tread abe as 9, 6, | 30, | 1,727, 
Prtgl., Spain, and 9 20 
Gbritr........ ‘ aes R ite 2 193 p; at 
Mita., Trky., and ‘s pon. 2, 40, 2; 29, 10, 
Lig y Per ectes-ccodeaeek J 
SO) abuts) acntee pene fet 161, 149, i, 85, I tr 
West Coast of Africa 14, a 15, — 18, — 
All other Countries.... 91, 500, 19, 70, 18, 18, 
Totals Imported....| 2,916, | 4,180, | 3,694, | 2,847, | 2,274, 3024 » 
Exported to :— 
WM ranGarcrens-disaue 810, 241, 363, 567, 120, sED 
Se OL | 698, | 125, | 2,084, | 634, | 322, | 106, 
Polit tet | 8% | -96 | 2698, | ax9, [7 940, | ary 
1,547, 462, | 4,990, 1,320, | 1,391, 302, 
ge le ae } 172, |. 2,996; | 772, | 890, | 600, | 3,332 
Danish West Indies — _ _ — root — 
United States............ gi — — = ane ae 0 
South Africa .......... : 4, 10, 136, 23, 744, 54, 
Mauritius. .é...:000 — — — — =e aris 
AED ba ticel wgien tthe: 185, — 25. — 217, - 
All other Countries.... | 1,301, 324, 534, 632, | °1,896, 564, 


| - | | <eatinteiees 


. Totals Exported....| 3,210, | 3,792, | 6,457, | 2,565, | 4,848, | 4,252, 


Excess of Imports... — 388, os 282, —_ we 
‘a Exports... 294, — 2,768, _ 2,574, I,Onl, 
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REVENUE.—(Unirep Kinepom.)—81sr Marcu, 1874-73-72-71. 


Net Produce in Quarters and Years ended 31st Marcu, 1874-73-72-71. 


[000’s omitted] 


QUARTERS, 1874. Corresponding Quarters. 
1874. LVF.) CoccranNees (RAY SLAG ETS 2 a aneRenenicd 
ended 31st March. Less. | More. | 1872. | 1871. 
£ £ £ £ & £ 
Customs ou... 4,898, | 5,299, || 401, —s 5,017, | 4,927, 
VEBEB Bis cscensesrsatesesseiss. 8,524, | 7,914, vente 610, 7,403, | ,%,365, 
POUT, os... sconyes saddon 2,693,°| 2,615, — 78, 2,540, | 2,412, 
SECTS sy eioece cs tavsssessee 1,848, | 1,881, 33, — 7,903, -| ‘°1,911, 
Post Office ......cs.00 1,500, | 1,240, oo 260, 1,280, | 1,290, 
Telegraph Service .... 359) 280, sey 79, 170, 100, 
19,822, | 19,229, || 434, | 1,027, | 18,363, | 18,008, 
Property Tax ............ 3,794, | 4,984, |} 1,140, — 7,070, | 4,674, 
23,616, | 24,168, || 1,574, 1,027, | 25,433, | 22,679, 
Crown Lands ............ oye Synetale | Sd, bapa 13 — 110, 120, 
Miscellaneous............ 836, 651, o— 185, 461, 706, 


Totals vss... 24,547, | 24,924, || 1,589, | 1,212, | 26,004, | 23,505, 
Da sd hs od) 


Net Drcr. £337, 


YEARS. 1874. Corresponding Years. 
‘ 1874, | 1873. " SRT Sa 
ended 3ist March. Less. | More. | 1872. | 1871. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
RTWEPONID) Sou. vctinicatcess 20,339, | 21,038, 694, — 20,326, | 20,191, 
FEKOISC Nie 00. 05. 2a wise. 24,1925 | 25,780, — 1,387, | 23,326, | 22,788, 
SAME escns.-cvsnsyess oe. 10,550, | 9,947, — 603, 9,772, | 9,007, 
UMS eer eee aut 293245 | 2,304, 18, a 2,330, | 2,725, 
Post Office w.cseccceceees 6,792, | 4,820, — 972, | 4,680, | 4,770, 
Telegraph Service ....| 1,210, | 1,015, —- 95, 759, 500, 
67,387, | 64,937, || 707, | 3,187, | 61,189, | 59,981, 
Property Tax ............ BiGoty | Va 500, || 1,809, — 9,084, | 6,350, 
73,078, | 72,437, ||.2,516, | 3,157, | 70,278, | 66,331, 
Crown Lands ............ 375; 375, _ ae 375, 385, 
Miscellaneous ..........+. 3,883, | 3,797, oe 86, | 4,060, | 3,229, 
Totals «inv. 77,336, | 76,609, || 2,516, | 3,243, | 74,708, | 69,945, 
wis died, 
Net Incr. £727, 
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REVENUE.—Unitep KinapoM.—QUARTER ENDED 31st Marcu, 1874:— 


An Account showing the RevENvE and other Receipts in the QUARTER 
ended 31st March, 1874; the Issuzs out of the same, and the Charges 
on the Consolidated Fund at that Date, and the Surplus or Deficiency 
of the Balance in the Euchequer on the 31st of March, 1874, in respect 
of such Charges. 


Received :— fe 
Income received, as shown in Account I ...y..ssccsseeeeesees ccsscdesstebesnddecas) | ayia unre 
Amount raised on Account of Fortifications, per Act 32 and 33 Vict., 250.000 
CAD-1 (UO isscssacssptasatens tanoavivaarh ctnusses sets stacarsvameneyanireen cease enmntmeme : 
Ditto, Military Barracks, per Act 35 and 36 Vict., cap. 68 ......06- Beene: 250,000 
Amount received in Repayment of Advances for Public Works, &c. ... 529,000 
is for Greenwich Hospital ...... seosecoccccenccoesencesessoeseons 51,757 
TOBA] (cies is sceecoudanbuck ssh esenuneann £25,627,821 
Paid :— * 
Net Deficiency of the Balance in the Exchequer to meet 
the Charge on the 3lst of December, 1873, as per last > £5,163,011 
ACCOUNE: ssvsesetsconsecocsnnpsso'ssancdaveasscosche bamssipnectvaenkimees 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services ....0. ea paderenssnnne » 11,283,340 
a advanced for Greenwich Hospital ......sccesees sevsereveccensds sesusede 51,757 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund on the 31st of March, 1874, viz.:— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt ......... suceheencaee eve £4,979,537 
Terminable Annuities ...... Mihegesces Seposatt steepest ee 1,508,339 
Principal of Exchequer Bills ......ccsecsessseeees soveee 107,900 
Enterosta sti oo al BY Leases core dpbeneniecie ame 24,125 
ae of Maileianer AC VANICOS...siecueoe os cvs conetee : 2,381 
Who Cryil List yecnsscacaccch ctobhesctsscteerpesteary sosente oo, LOBBE 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund (including 
500,0007. for Fortifications and Military 74,263 
Barracks) atundadepacasdenutebeers An cetent pe A te ha 
Advances for Publis WY OFEG, O20. <‘assassatevsakssceret . 926,544 
Sinking Fund eeese @eeteoseesseeeseseeese eeeeceeesesreesseecree eeeee 374,123 
——_—s_ 8,798,743 
Surplus balance in the Exchequer on the 31st of March, 1874, beyond 
the amount of the charge on the Consolidated Fund on that date, 
payable in June quarter, 1874, viz.:— 
Excess of Charge in Great Britain ......ssccsccssseees . £677,042 
Surplus over Charge in Ireland .......ssccccsesssceeeee 1,008,012 
Net surplis)... A.tscscussdaeseeeeine 0 *330,970 
Total SCHSCHHSEHHSHHHSE SHE SEH ESSE OEE erece 25,627,821 
* Charge on 31st of March, 1874 (as above)....... shepa veut kon det cate £8,798,743 
Paid out of growing produce in March quarter, 1874 .........0+ 1,686,859 
Portion of the Charge payable in June quarter, 1874 ........66 : 7,111,884 
To meet which there was in the Exchequer on the 31st of ~ 
March, 1874 Ooeeeesoeeoeseoeeoesene @eeeeeseceee : eeooece eeeoevees @eeeseces eeee 7,442,854 


Net.surplus.as aboveisrerrscesscesteninensevessp sen 330,970 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
First Quarter of 1874. 


[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade.] 


Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 
Weeks ended on Saturday. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
1874. Cure: Sond. 8 as 
PEMIOG ISG) | cos csessentinssnecrsess Ee 44. 4 25 5 
4 0) SLR eae 62-1 1 43 11 Vit ab 
WOM LG a pesctin at lasatiaessesecs 62 6 46 2 27. 2 
Ps aecfekaynesgeacsecceran 63 3 46 5 27 10 
POM RSA Cie chersicgvavsncdocgess 63 9 47 7 28 2 
Average for January sss Gia 1.4 AGe 8 26 11 
AE URL. fnnnvseseas sais sis 63 9 48 9 28 3 
SS he oe 63 2 48 9 28 1 
. FAN on choc aos aves 62 10 ch aa | 28 10 
35 DRL tis is tviestacess 62.. -1 49 3 29 4 
Average for February vss GZ11 48 11 257 
LS a 61 6 48 5 28 11 
PULA p eda edads Ns vnsrccesseehai 60 8 48 4 28 10 
A a ate a 60 9 48 1 28 3 
GI essysuurotsnvssisavestoncy 60 10 48 6 ria hey ¢ 
Average for March wusecserereee 60 II 48 4 7A UNG 


Average for the quarter ......... Gayl 497° 06 pay oe 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEELY Return. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the First QuaRrTER (January—WMarch) of 1874, — 
[0,000’s omitted. ] 


1° 2 3 4 5 6 bat 
IssuzE DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. Notes in Minimum Rates 
DATEs. Erna eet of of Discount 
Notes Government | Other ices 9 Public, at 
Issued, Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. acai Cet 6) Bank of England. 
£& £ £& £ £ 

Mins. | 1874. Mins. Mins. Mins. Murs. 1874. Per ent. 

37,36 Jan.” \7 ....4). 31,02 3,98 22,36 26,10 8Jan, 4 

37,26 ft | ee ee 3,98 22,26 25,92 TO. Ate 3t 

37,32 yay? Oral eg REY.) 3,98 22,32 25,78 

37,32 AE jets (he at 0 3,98 22,32 25,36 

36,56 Hobs) +i. bor 1a02 3,98. 21,56 26,01 

36,73 ate ak: BR Weed AIA 6 3,98 21,73 26531 

37,02 gyre LB evsfe dab QZ 3,98 22,02 25,00 

37,24 ys BSB ake EtOe 3,98 22,24 24,82 

37,61 Mar. 4...) 11,02 3,98 22,61 25,68 

37,42 obi el 02 3,98 22,42 25,12 

37,40 a, ABR. a BO2 3,98 22,40 2.5511 

37,41 ay lh re ced Me Lue 3,98 22,41 25,64 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 qi 18 
Liabilities. Assets. Totals 
SSS eS een od AIG ine : 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. Seven Psa badass Bll _.. Ressirerreae pe: i. 


Day and Gold and ties 


Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. other (Wadnsdys.) ceil Other. || Notes. | Silver | and 


Bills. nt. Assets. 
£ £ & £ £ Ae roe £ 
Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. Mins. 1874. Mins. | Mins. Mins. . | Mins. 
14,55 | 3,38 5,37 | 21,58 339 oo ib 16 BOW 7,92 || 11,26 45,27 
14,55 | 3,39 5,14 | 20,34 42 14} 15,20} 16,70 |} 11,384 43,84, 
14,55 | 3,42 4,85 | 20,59 339 21] 14,80} 16,72 || 11,54 43,80 
14,55 | 3,42 5,62 | 20,00 536 28} 14,24) 16,98 || 11,96 ; 43,95 
14,55 | 3,43 6,08 | 17,72 309 e 13,90 | 16,98 10,55 42,17 
14,55 | 3,44 647 119135 338 13,90 | 18,18 |} 11,42 44,27 
14,55 | 3,46 7,79 |18,11 338 138,89} 17,61 || 12,02 44,28 
14,55 | 3,43 8,68 | 17,69 329 13,90 | 17,68 || 12,42 44,72 
14,55 3,76 g,08.}17,15 39 os 13,85 | 18,41 |} 11,93 44,93 
14,55 | 3,77 9,70 17,16 AL 13,85 | 18,69 |} 12,30 45,58 
14,55 | 8,80 || 10,10 | 17,39 || ,38 13,81} 19,34 || 12,29 46,21 


14,55| 3,81 || 10,65 |16,89 || ,37 13,81 | 19,96 || 11,77 46,27 
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| 1874.] 


1 LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


‘The London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
ENcLanD and Watzs on Saturday in each Week during the First QUARTER (January 
—MMarch) of 1874; and in Scoruand and IRELAND, at the Three Dates, as under. 


| [0,000’s omitted.] 
——_————— 


ENGLAND AND WALES. ScoTLAND. IRELAND. 
; London: Private | Joint as 
‘Dates. eee Banks. “yeil ah Weeks ae Cheer: |e an Under PERE 
: Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed 5 Fixed 5 Fixed 
Saterday. | tea | aed | aed | Daca | ended | OM | as, | ea | a4 | es. | cet 
Wednesday.* | 3,89). | 2,74). | 6,63). 2.76). 6,35) 
"1874. £ £ £ £ 1874. £ £ £ £ & & 
Jan. 3] 105,55 Bid | 2,39 | 5,12 
Gey kU wt 20323 2,80 | 2,46 | 5,26 
ai, VLE TOL, 80 2,80 | 2,47 | 5,27 
9» * 241 137,19 2,77 | 2,44) 5,21 |dJan. 24! 1,90 | 3,80] 5,70 | 3,75 | 3,13 | 6,88 
fe (Slt ew ror.06 2,77 | 240) 5,17 
Heb. 7| 136,26 2,74 | 2,40 | 5,14 
A | 97,94 2,68 | 2,39 | 5,0 
ey 2h 831,83 2,63 | 2,387 | 5,00 | Feb. 21} 1,82 | 3,70 | «,52 | 3,81 | 3,06] 6,87 
9, 28} 100,37 2,70 | 2,35 | 5,05 
\Mar. 7} 144,10" 2,62 | 2,39 | 5,01 | 
2 14 98,29 2,58 | 2,39 4:97 : 
‘My, . 21) 128,89 2,59 | 2,40 | 4,99 | Mar. 21; 1,78 | 3,68 | 5,46} 3,73] 2,96 | 6,69 
28 96,29 2,66 | 2/46 | 5,12 


_* The Wednesdays preceding the Saturdays. 


SSE RS oY SEED 
FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Loyponx on Paris, Hamburg and 
Caleutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kony and Sydney, on Lonvon. 


1 2 ee 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Calcutta. Be tact 
London London New At Hong Silver 
DATES. et ee Tndia Calcutta Sydney. } in bars in 
. Paris. Hamburg. York. ; on Kong. 
Council. | London London 
} 5 m.d. 3 m.d. 60 d.s. 60 d.s. 6 m.d. 6m.d 30 d.s. pr. oz. 
1874. per. ent, d. d, d. per cnt, d. 
ihe Sy Ba! 25°27 20°55 1082 21% — 50% — 582 
ASIA IY ght So 25°32 20°45 483 222 2243 a —_ 593 
Ore: eixtee 25°30 20°54 485 223 23% 512 — 598 
A A PEE 2 25°32 20°52 485 DB 23355 — — 583 
| Me Gaia ge 25°30 20°52 484, L — 58i 


994, [June, 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY DURING THE QUARTER ENDED 
30TH JUNE, 1874. 


« 


Donations. By whom Presented. 


Les Eaux Thermales de Vile de San Miguel, Portuguese Legation 


Orbe yc). pete Maaco Peacesssyshunteeineacres sees 
Sixteenth Annual Report of the Registrar-|| The Registrar-General of 
General of Scotland is Ue cos: cccsegptoncdice donvstevadoons Scotland 


Foreign Stock Manual, 1874. By W. T. F. M. The Agthee 
Bui ats Miser ever spose een oor Pacts dag, setters tra cavan des 
Particulars of Stocks, 1874. By W..T. F. M. 


Trial UBC. “abit ssiaehessstucsnvapes'sbo hop Vapoas Wega teeccuoprgee! M4 
Tables of Drawings of Foreign Stocks. By 
We AALS Tepe sq: nd ates rie pieaes 4 


The New Harbour at Dover. By Capt, J. C. The vA tae 
Hosenson ARAN seccctes Ota ameetie eet 
South Australian Directory, 1874. Edited by . 
Josiah Boothby, Hsq. © y.5..j6cd..oretensessessmenayeesccvares ees 
On the Geometrical Isomorphism of Crystals. PP Dic . 
From the Journal of the Victoria Institute .... \ The Wirt pre oeee 
Transactions of the Historic Society of Lanca- . 
shire, and Cheshire.) (Voli xiii (o icticocstadseseeaeae ea 
The Mauritius Almanac and Colonial Register . 
for 1874, - Hdited by J. B, Kyshe, Haq... arog? 
List of Fellows, &c., of the Royal College of 
Physicians. 2.7:0.c.0.:: raloesd bok re mee pee 
An Address to the Actuarial Society of Edin- 
burgh. By W. Thomas Thomson, Hsq., F.F.A. 
Statistics of the Colony of Queensland for 1872, i 


The Society 


and the Thirteenth Annual Report of the 
Registrar-General of Queensland for 1872........ 
The Medical Record of New York, for January, 


Registrar-General, Brisbane 


February, March, April, and May .................... Sie mbna 
A Gazetteer of the Province of Sindh. Com- 
piled by A. W. Hughes, F.8.S. With sep | The Author 


and Photographic Illustrations. London........ 
Untersuchungen iiber die Einkommensteuer ]| The President of the Board 


der Stadt, > Best, L870). 424. teeter teas eee of Trade 

Special Catalog der im Pavillion ‘der dsterr : 
Handelsmarine und Maritimen LEtablisse- }| Austrian Consul-General 
MONTE, LOI B once sssscssee iby eels GE eine fees 

Journal de Statistique Suisse. Bern, 1874 ..........., The Editor 


Zeitschrift des K: Preussischen ine id Dr. Ernest Engel 


Bureaus,i1878.. Berlin, 1878 4 ctcuscetae tars 
. ° The President, Commission 
Installation de M. Ch. Faider. Bruxelles ............ Centrale de Statistique 


Principe d’une Théorie Mathématique de: 
VRgshattee ae eh, See Brett none tiga ntans i aimee 
Statistics of New Zealand for 1872 (2 copies) Regie eee nem 
Report of the Commissioners of Education in ]| The President of the United 
the United States of America for 1872 ............ } States Bureau of Education 
Address and Proceedings of the National Edu- 
cation Association at St. Louis, Mo., 1871, Gs 
and at Boston, Massachusetts, 1872 ............00 
Thirteen Circulars of Information of the Bureau 
OF SAU CAUION 05.1.0c950. <poceiveesisetessstoleeyce cnt Renan " 
Annual Report of John M. Woodworth, Esgq., 
M.D., the Supervising Surgeon of the Nssne The Author 
Hospital Service of the United States for 1873 
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Donations—Contd. 


Donations. By whom Presented. 


orzigos Magyar Kir Statistikai MHivatal. 


Hivatalos Statistekai Kézelmények Kiadja az Te Chatdat Bussan desis 
tistique Royal Hongrois 


RTE RT Ucn acts acts diacessevaccaveeoktloviansavekeas 
Idées sur la Statistique Agricole .......... cece Se 
Gedanken iiber die Kriterien Der Nationalitat ........ Ye 


Quelques Remarques sur les Méthodes Gra- 
phiques et Géographiques ...........cccsseeeseeseeeee 
Return of Loans raised in India. January, 1874...) India Office 


East India Loans raised in England. April 1874... As 
East India Recruits, Correspondence relating to .... 3 
Pile OF Uemids 26 BOmD ay .i..tecccies cc esescedhscoeeesstectseenes F 
Slave Trade, East Coast of Africa. Papers 

BARMERA REST 7) oyhcos—3harc0yas pasted sepet secssnesseactovesatroge } = 
East India Medical Reports ...............:cssessesssorsseees of 
Perv tame CPINCOTS 1 Tish v0. o..c.cietsescsssoossceacsocnseneese “ 
Hast India Government Studs .............ceseeseeeseeseeees < 
Correspondence respecting Central Asia..............0... 5 
Correspondence respecting Turkish Proceedings 

in the Neighbourhood of Aden.............ceceeeee ” 


Telegrams between the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State in Council relating 
to the Famine in Bengal, from October, 1878, ” 
EP D0 gg or 2p ea ene 

Correspondence between the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State in Council relative 
to the Famine in Bengal. Parts 1, 2,3 and 4 

Abstract of Correspondence between sate 


39 


ment of India and the Secretary of State in 
Council relative to the Drought in Bengal ........ 
Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Manchester. Vols. vili, ix, and x, +| The Society 
SRS eee spor hey ibe WB ec AUP EE SEI, SE StERE RES 
Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society 


> 


of Manchester. Third Series. Vol iv ............ ey 
First and Second Reports of the Leeds Public The Aoovet 
NI EA BB RES RN iy CEE } fait uate 
Reports of the Inspectors of Factories ............0.. Mr. A. Redgrave 


The Railways, Amalgamated and Grouped in 
Competing Systems. By B. Haughton, Esq., }| The Author 
Se AEE Ate dich focedi naeciqteressttete crete 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
PER EER NOT 22°00 © vosre1 Soctcastocle di scte tot peaberUanoene 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 


The Society 


TR O70) os vhck cabo Rader Riese td ee + 
Algebra identified with Geometry. By A. J. 
ote oS SO ee A The Author 
The United States Almanack or Complete Ephe- 
BREN SR RR BSP SAR oo niocere dds re 8. M. Drach, Esq. 
The Elements of Commerce; or a Complete 
System of Commercial Calculations. PY 7 
Christopher Dubost. In 2 vols. 1805......4.... 
Publications of the Surtees Society. Vol. lix ........ The Society 
Statistica del Regno A’ Italia...........cssssesosesseseserores { Tease es mi eee 


Opere pie/della Compania  ..........scessscasecssesssscsees 
- PET BCIRUS + io cassnugs fe chascceaveelecsenca teeter 


2) 


2) - 
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. 


. Donations—Contd. 
aaa 


Donations. By whom Presented. 


Statistica del Regno d’Italia— Contd. 


Opere pie della Sicilia .cssusssssssescsseseensne { Bnpeet Ai aa 
Casse di Risparmio, 1868 .............-..0.cersreseresersenepnts * 
35 Yh NR HSER aT BS IER es 
Bilanci Provinciali, dy ( 05 3 are a PLES eNO Ba 
” AE 7. RMR IG 6 as we 
3p) Communal Bei oS crate acetone oil ar eM 
Movimenti dello Stato Civile, 1870 ........:.cscesreree , so 
Censimento degli Italiani all Estero, 1871............. ned 
Navigazione nei porte de regno, ts EE POPS os = 
1 Rane seta “* 
Ttalia Beonomica for 187 3 (with Tables) . ............ o 
Annali Statistica, 1872-'73) 4.5... <.:ssssnereesssvessenssonqses oe 
a 4° Trimpatre,. Us aac aenanee: x 
3°. Drimesters « t/Ueiirersnetverege me 
Statistici de régno O Taligiy. c...s-.d.ss20eapeeed aaa me 
Saggio sul Commercio esterno del regno id. ........ & 


Bank of England Note Issue and its Error. By || mye Author 
Hrnest: Sey .0ssstssciivssclec6ch- Le eee ee eames 
Reports of the United States Commissioner of ) | A. Delmar, Esq., Philadel- 
Internal Revenue System for Years ending June, phia, United States of 
EBGOB-68 s sicipagasiecasea west euuhelosRerk bes tree iach ssaniae Sane ani America 
Reports of the United States Commissioner of 
Education for: 1871+72 ...2:1) patgeios beeemne bes ys 
Reports of the United States Special orenattt 
sioner of Revenue for 1866-67 ........cessccesereeeseees 
New York Insurance Report, 1869-72. .....0.sssssseorsees > 
Finance Reports, United States, 1853-73 .......cs0. 9 
Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
Commerce and Navigation of the United States. » 
Years ending June, L851-G71........cssecsesasienenden 
Annual Reports of the Bureau of Statistics, 
Commerce, and Navigation of the United » 
States, for 186772 vo. t..:s-celéccansnirtcts meal teal 
The Statutes at Large and Treaties a the United 
States of America for 1861-65 «0.0... ceseeeeeees 2 
Regulations Under the United States Revenue | 
Diem, 1857 ec ee eh aaklas.c so eae: aaah 4 
Reports of a Commissioner for a Revision of the 
Revenue System of the United States, 1865-66 ", 
Letters from the Secretary United States Treasury 
transmitting Estimates of Appropriations, 


MR EY a eer ay 1 ole RS URLS ae te 
‘First List of Merchant Vessels of the United © 

States for Year ending June, 1867... * 
Receipts and Expenditures of the United States 

Fofr LSA HOB i CAIN cai cctkeeepthodantnste HonconssununBanonaly ¥. 
Commercial Regulations between the United 

States and Foreign Nations, 1871... is 
Speech of Alexander Delmar, late United States 

Commissioner of Statistics, at Columbus, in 

25th August, 1872. (2. copies) ......scccccsecceseeees | 


Special Commissioner of the Revenue, Com- 


. Annual Report of the United States Deputy 
merce; and Navigation, 1868 .........c0ssersesseoses 
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Donations—Contd. 


Donations. By whom Presented. 


Statistics of Population, Ninth Census of the 
United States, 1870 (2 copies).......cceereeresrers 
Ninth Census of the United States (Agriculture), 


A. Delmar, Hsq., Philadel- 
phia 


Eighth Census of the United States (Mortality, 
Population, Manufactures, and eee 
UE Gaia's danse a da6 cyradsease ven tin Stvaiendanscs dvbneawed 

hirty-Three Monthly Reports on Gorhmeres and 
Navigation of the United States. By the Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics, 1871-73... 

List of Post Offices in the United States, with 
the Names of Post Masters, 1868..........0.... ccs 

Remarks on the Statistics of Wealth and rags 
Indebtedness at the Census of 1870-60-50........ 

Monthly Report of the Bureau of Statistics. Nos. 
1 to 20, from November, 1866, to August, 
ROE oe Fu nevi sabes ons Zaceoseeretnovins bynibbhemadsaiaausbadus 


se Le Chef du Bureau 
Frankfurter Bank. Geschifts Bericht uber das 
BOR WAEUNE SISO, 1B 7S... deen iver vavbdeAle th oe us 


Where are We? Three~Articles by R. Bailey 
Oh ald NESS ae ne eae eee oat Coad Brot 
Birmingham Free Libraries Givcsicbittans Twelfth 
Annual Report of, LSZ Br: .....:ntesisovesee.cnddsesedsess 
Criminal Return, Metropolitan Police, 1878. .:........- 
Astronomical and Meteorological Observations, 
made during the Year 1871, at the United 
States Naval Observatory, Washington Sr 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society. Vol. xiii, Nos. 90 and 91. 1873........ 
Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society. Vol. xv, New Series, Part. 1................ 
Sundry Reports of the Committee of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, between 1st November, 
. 1860, and 30th April, 1871 ou... 
Adam’s Reports on Vernacular Education in 
DESMAN GAEICT Eo CANOE 8. ings .n-dessnnsetvossecovisocoace sss 
Statutes of the Insurance Company “ Yakor,” 
RO Ek 18 cag acs bare 51s sf ibn sp edtantonirsecnantiesuninnsoes 
Peeps into Social Life in Calcutta a Century Ago. 
DEPP RVOV i NIOP) Spcg nan cacieh ice nats l Xi nalek chaos Ae 
Thoughts on Popular Education. By Yakoordass 
NE IIMA Wl NC 23s boca p acne sgt shane sI0%s esa lavviendavesosvoyenn } 
The Claims of the Poor. A pamphlet oe. 
Letter from Mr. Cobden, M.P. A pamphlet. ........ 
Village Communities in India and Russia. A 
NN 2 8, nv naieoensatisharbiacade tae isbenmeabanharsace 
Russian Trade with India. A pamphlet ........000.. 
Proposals for the Organisation of Cooley Labour. 
PRM EIELOV OTT hus -ycsu5 cus soncctVAtostekeccntateceenesserecneed 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts 
Pac owenees... V0). Vili,.1873 ...1.,.sd0ccrncberieeoe 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. 
NT ee se... aanncasnsanaasnnneoavanaaebeaagnans 
The Atheneum. Parts 555, 556, and 557 


The Author 


The Secretary 
Metropolitan Police Office 


Rear-Admiral B. F. Sands, 
U.S., Superintendent 


The Society 


9) 


Rev. J. Long, of Calcutta 


The Secretary 


The Society 
The Editor 
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Donations—Contd. 


By whom Presented. 


Donations. 
Revue Bibliographique Universelle. March, The Editor 
ATL OG NEY recedes ahd opt iesnncnersccacsateorsecaee 
Journal of the Franklin Institute. 3rd. Series. : 
PON Ra Dacre far Wise hc A 2 OUR edt The Institute 


The Editor 


The Association 


The Bankers’ Magazine. Nos. 361, 362 and 363.... 
Proceedings of the Social Science Association, 
VT hy SA TTR G21 7 OLE Y Noy sac eaE bacon sardines ca ghosvatoaas 


Journal of the Institute of Actuaries. Part 2,|| m,, Taseanee 


Robert Knight, Esq., Cal- 
cutta, Proprietor 


MGT CMe 1. ieoss oon vtec an cownhy sth shootin arate ees 
The Agricultural Gazette of India. Vol. v ........ 
The Statistical Reporter (Calcutta). No. 8........ 
Transactions of the Institution of Surveyors. 

Parts 9;to 13, Voli yisi..:h taken eee 
Revista de Portugal e Brazil. March, April, and 

WRB  seczcssencnssanass drateaimansnee Saat nenweneerte pgeaiueaee aman 
Pricesduis of the Royal Geographical Society 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

November and December, 1873, January, 1874. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. 

xiii, Nos. 186 and jl87 i. eee ie ees 
Journal of the Royal United Institution. Vol. 

vali, NO. 26) oo citesscs,.caae cheese eee eae deere 
Journal of the East Indian Association. Voll. viii, 

NOU ship petite wy eg obi dpe Layee page ee eae ee 
Proceedings of the Royal Institution. Vol. vii, 

i ig hy iy eee LOE here we a SE OSE 
Trade and Navigation Accounts, Relating to. 

Ort og, onstch cnneasas seestp tos cpoeee se ss Meant ean anata 
Proceedings, Royal Medical Chirurgical Society. 


The Institution 


The Directors 
...| The Society 


The Institution 
The Association 
The Institution 
Board of Trade 
The Society 


Vol.-vil; No: 3.50.0, 2 eo ak cctonet neces tae eas 

The Labourer’s Hriend. ci)... ofsasrcntrir ees The Editor 

Journal, Literary and Philosophical Society of : 
Mariohesters:,i.,./x cid ousss ss eeunienata eee oie bees The Soe 


The Minister of Agricultural 
Industry and Commerce, 
Rome 


Italian Meteorological Returns. March, April, 
us iI s aaae ten are rein a grind whic Hiben ty eis 


Austria, Gesetzgebung und Statistik, &. Vol. 
xxvii; Nos. Lb'to 83 7 eae oe eee 
Rassegna Settimanale Della Giunta “on 13} 


Government of Austria 


_Giunta Comunale di Statis- 


di Statistica, di Firenze. Vol. vi, Nos. 13 Hane 


GO ZO, sadsiedsscecateard ptendys leds sclaetese hae nen aees eee ne 


Purchased. 


Annales d’Hygiéne Publique. April. 
Journal des Economistes. March, April, and May. 


bes 


‘Vol. XXXVII.] . (Part ILI. 


JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


SEPTEMBER, 1874. 


Report of the Councrn for the Frnancrat Year ended 81st December, 
1873, and for the Sesstonan Year ended 30th June, 1874, 
presented at the Fortierh ANNIvERSARY Muetina of the 
STATISTICAL Society, held at the Society’s Rooms, 12, St. James’s 
Square, on the 30th of June, 1874, with the Procnupines of that 
Meeting. 


Report of the Council, 


Tue fortieth anniversary of the existence of the Society finds the 
Council in a position to announce to the Fellows, a continuance 
of the prosperity notified at the general meeting held in 1873. The 
system adopted in that year of making known to all likely to be 
interested in statistical science, the nature and objects of the Society, 
was again adopted, with a fair amount of success, as the subjoined 
comparative table shows :— 


Particulars. 1873. | 1872. 1871. 
Number of Fellows on 31st December .................... 530 454, 431 
Life Members included in above ...........cccccssesseeeseeeeees 45 72 63 
Members lost during the year by death, or with- is 7 
RMR MM OT laced, Cay cc prac h rad be canna fee cnn scoot De \ 34 
DTGWMLOMIBOIS OLOCECD 2.2.0 elifveccavescccssasveenssovenes ov soysvons 110 40 45 


The financial state of the Society exhibits a corresponding 
result, notwithstanding an unusually heavy loss of Members by 
death and withdrawal. The numbers so lost, being by deaths 17, 
withdrawals 17. 


Particulars. 1873. 1872. 1871. 1870. 

£ £ £ £ 
Balance at beginning of year................. 411 290 214 200 
Receipts from all sources ..........: cece 1,248 1,112 880 852 
Cash balance at end of year... 376 411 290 214 
Surplus of assets over liabilities................ 2,508 2,357 2,061 1,954 
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The Session was opened, as usual, by the President’s address, 
subsequent to which papers were read and discussed by the gentle- 
men mentioned, on the subjects noted in the subjoined abstract of 
the monthly proceedings of the Society, in the order of their suc- 
cession. 

Proceedings of the Statistical Society— 


Session 1873-74. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th November, 1873. 
Dr. Guy, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The undermentioned were elected Fellows, viz.:— 
The Right Hon. the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 


Major Q. Vivian, D.L. Robert F. Burrow. 

Dr. J. Forbes Watson. Henry A. Hunt, C.B. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Rosebery. Juland Danvers. 

Thomas Charrington. Colonel J. F. Smith, R.E. 
Frederick Charlesworth. Henry Wakeford. 

Major F. H. Noott. James Morton. 

Edward W. Browne. Nathaniel Cork, F.R.G.S. 
Edward Dent. Sir H. L. Anderson, K.C.S.I. 
Clinton Thomas Dent. ¥. F. Barham. 

T. Randolph Mellor. Adolf Ellissen. 

Francis S. Leslie. Lawson Tait, F.R.C.S. 
Sir Willoughby Jones, Bart. Joseph A. Meen. 

Dr. John J. D. Burns, R.N. Frederick T. Haggard. 
Jabez S. Balfour. The Rev. Earle Welby. 
George W. Southern. Lewis Wells. 


The Right Hon. Lord Lawrence, G.C.B., G.C.S.1. 
The President read his “‘ Inaugural Address.” 


’ 


Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th December, 1873. 
Dr. Guy, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The undermentioned were elected Fellows, viz.:— 


J. L. Napier Hay. James Lewis. 
Henry F. Skoines. James T. Dawson. 
Capt. George Cockle, F.R.G.S. Charles William Pearce. 


The following Paper was read :— 
‘“‘ High Price of Coal: Suggestions for N ontrnette its Evils. i 
By Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th January, 1874. 
Dr. Guy, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The undermentioned was elected a Fellow, viz.:— 


Charles Campbell Prinsep, Esq. 
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The following Paper was read :— 
“‘ The Recent Progress of National Debts.” By Mr. R. Dudley 
Baxter, M.A. 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th February, 1874. 
Dr. Guy, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The undermentioned were elected Fellows, viz.:— 


Andrew Broom. | Francis Saunders. 
George D. Hooper. 


The following Paper was read :—- 
“Some Statistics of the Courts of Justice and of Legal Pro- 
“cedure in England.” By Mr. F. H. Janson, F.L.S. 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th March, 1874. 
Dr. Farr, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The undermentioned were elected Fellows, viz.:— 


John Collinson, F.R.G.S. Eugene Collins, M.P. 
William Thomas F. M. Ingall. Baron Julius de Reuter. 
John Brewer. Sampson 8. Lloyd, M.P. 
Ernest G. Ravenstein. Edward Good. 


William John Vian. 


The following Paper was read :— 
Census of Bengal.” By Mr. Henry Beverley, B.C.S. 


Siath Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st April, 1874. 
Dr. Guy, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The undermentioned were elected Fellows, viz.:— 


John Corbett, M.P. ; -John Morris. 
Herbert Cowell. Charles E. C. B. Appleton, D.C.L. 
Hon. Frederick G. B. Ponsonby. Laurence T. Cave. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“On the Reconstruction of the Income and Property Tax.” 
By Professor Leone Levi. 
Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th May, 1874. 
Dr. Guy, F.R.S8., President, in the Chair. 


The undermentioned were elected Fellows, viz.:— 


Robert P. Wilson. Henry Collinson, F.L.S. 

G. M. W. Sandford, M.P. David Chinery, F.R.G.S. 

John Charles Price. J. Bramley-Moore, D.L., J.P. 
Charles Rutherford. Sir W. E. Baker, R.E., K.C.B. 
John H. Mackenzie, F.R.G.S. Clements R. Markham, C.B. 
Charles R. Moore. Faithful Cookson, F.R.G.S. 
Edward Wanklyn. F. D. Mocatta, F.R.G.S.: 


The Banat Hon. Sir John M. Macleod, K.C.S.I. 
x2 
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The following Papers were read :— 

‘ Statistics of Deaths by Suicide among Her Majesty’s British 
“Troops serving at Home and Abroad during the Ten Years, ° 
1862-71.” By Mr. W. H. Millar; and— 

“The Elections of 1868 and 1874, ” By Mr. John Biddulph 
Maren: 


Eighth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th June, 1874. 
Dr. Guy, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The undermentioned were elected Fellows, viz.:— 


Edward Smith. | William Burr. 
Noel Algernon Humphreys. 


The following Papers were read :— 

“ Tocal Government among different Nations.” By Sir Charles 
W. Dilke, Bart., M.P.; and— 

‘¢The Co-operative Land Movement.” By Mr. HK. W. Bra- 
brook. 


The attendance at the meetings, and the value of the discussions 
were in no way diminished, as the published reports in the Jowrnal 
of the Society prove. 

Last year, the Society had the pleasure of testifying to His 
Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Constantine their appreciation 
of the reception in Russia, at the International Statistical Congress 
of 1872, of the delegates from this country. 

Within the past month the Society had the distinguished honour 
of forwarding an address of welcome and thanks to His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia, on his visit to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen. 

The text of the address is subjoined. It was forwarded to His 
Majesty, and signed by His Royal Highness the Honorary President, 

a gracious and courteous proceeding which considerably enhances 
its value in the estimation of the Council.. 


To His Imperial Majesty Alexander II, Emperor of All 
the Russias. 
SIRE, 

We, the President, Vice-Presidents, and Council of the Statis- 
‘tical Society, avail ourselves of your Majesty’s visit to our Most 
Gracious Sovereign, to tender to your Majesty our warmest and 
most grateful acknowledgments for the truly imperial and cordial 
‘reception accorded to our representatives at the International 
Statistical Congress held at St. Petersburg in 1872, under the 
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presidency of His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine. 

From the moment of their arrival at the frontiers of your 
Majesty’s dominions, during their stay in the ancient and modern 
capitals of Russia, and throughout their sojourn in the magnificent 
empire under your Majesty’s enlightened and benevolent rule, all 
classes of your Majesty’s subjects united to do honour and show 
kindness to the Statists of all Nations, whom your Majesty was 
graciously pleased to welcome as your guests. 

By appointing His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine to preside over the deliberations of the Congress, your 
Majesty exhibited a sympathy with our pursuits which demands our 
most respectful recognition. Our acknowledgments are also due to 
His Imperial Highness, whose urbanity and condescension, coupled 
with his thorough appreciation of the value of statistical science 
and its bearings upon social and political economy, contributed 
largely to the success of the Congress. 

The Statistical Society, of whose sentiments we are the inter- 
preters, is not a political organisation, and discusses questions of 
policy and government only as matters of science. But we cannot 
refrain from submitting to your Majesty the impression produced on 
our representatives during their stay in Russia. 

They saw on all sides and among all classes of your Majesty’s 
subjects, indications of material advancement and moral progress 
which they believe to be chiefly due to the enlightened spirit of 
your Majesty’s rule. It is not merely in the emancipation of the 
serfs that your Majesty stands pre-eminent among monarchs, 
although that alone would secure to your Majesty the respectful 
and deep-seated admiration of all Englishmen. 

It was the justice and benevolence of your Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and the enlightened spirit of progress evident in all branches 
of your Majesty’s administration, and the loyalty, devotion, and 
contentment of your Majesty’s subjects generally, that most 
strongly impressed our representatives. In them they recognised 
the work of ages compressed into the years that have elapsed since 
your Majesty—whom God preserve—ascended the throne. 

The new domestic and affectionate tie which now binds your 
Majesty to our beloved Sovereign and country, is but another claim 
to the genuine and hearty cordiality with which your Majesty is 
welcomed in England. 

That it may prove an additional bond of union between the two 
great nations which have so many interests in common: that it 
may cement still more strongly the ancient friendship of Russia 
and Great Britain; and that your Imperial Majesty may long be 
spared to direct the destinies and minister to the happiness of so 
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large a portion of the human race, is the earnest and devout wish 
of those who now presume most respectfully ‘to address your 
Majesty. 
(Signed) W. A. Guy, President. 
Wm. Farr, Vice-President.* 
London, 19th May 1874. 


The following letter addressed to the President by the Russian 
Ambassador will show how the Address of the Society has been 
received by the Emperor :— 


«¢ AMBASSADE DE Russib, A LONDRES. 
“ Londres, le 8, Juin, 1874. 


« A Monsieur le Président et au Conseil de la Société Statistique 
* de Londres. 


“ T’adresse présentée par la Société Statistique de Londres, a 
“ été gracieusement accueillie par |’Hmpereur. 

. iierdes de Sa Majesté Impériale, l’Ambassadeur de Russie, 
“est chargé d’offrir aux Membres de cette Société Vexpression 
‘¢ bienveillante des remerciments de Son Auguste Souverain. 

“Tl se fait un devoir empressé de s’aquitter de cet ordre et 
“ profite de cette occasion pour présenter 4 Monsieur le Président 

et au Conseil de la Société Statistique l’assurance de sa plus haute 


*¢ considération. 
‘¢ BRUNNOW.”’ 


Before the close of the session a special meeting of the Council 
was called, at the instance of the President, to consider certain 
amendments which had been suggested in the Bill then before Par-, 
liament to amend the law relating to the registration of births and 
deaths in England. A joint deputation of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation and the Statistical Society waited on the President of the 
Local Government Board on Friday, the 5th of June, to urge on him 
the amendments adopted by the two Societies. _ 4S 

The deputation was attended by. Mr. G. W. Hastings, President 
of the Council of the Social Science Association; Dr. Guy, F.R.S., 
President of this Society; Dr. Farr, F.R.S.; several members of 
the Councils of the Statistical Society, Institute of Actuaries, and 
Social Science Association. Dr. Guy, in addressing Mr. Sclater - 
Booth, insisted on the importance of the amendments suggested by 
the Statistical Society, which will be found among the Miscellanea 
in the Journal of the Society for June, 1874 (vol. xxxvii, part 2.) 

The following list of Fellows proposed as Officers and Council 


* In the unavoidable absence of Dr. Mouat, Foreign Secretary, the address 
was signed by Dr. Farr, as above noted. 
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of the Society for the Session 1874-75, is submitted for the con- 


sideration of the meeting. 


CouncIL AND OFFicers ror 1874-75. 


PRESIDENT. 
WILLIAM AUGUSTUS GUY, M.B., E.R. 


‘COUNCIL. 


The Right Hon. The Earl of Airlie, K.T. 
Sir James Anderson, F.R.G:S. 
General Sir George Balfour, M.P. 
Henry G. Bohn, F.R.A.S., F.L.S. 
Thomas Brassey, M.P. 

Samuel Brown, HA. 

Edwin Chadwick, C.B. 
Hammond Chubb, B.A. 

Hyde Clarke, D.C.L. 

Leonard Henry Courtney, M.A. 
Francis Galton, F.R.S. 

Robert Giffen. 

James Thomas Hammick. 
Frederick Hendriks. 

James Heywood, M.A., F.R.S. 
Frederick H. Janson, F.L.S. 


Henry Jeula, F.R.G.S. 
Francis Jourdan. 

H.. Reader Lack. 

Professor Leone Levi, F.S.A. 


William Golden 
LL.M. 


R. Biddulph Martin, M.A. 

Frederic John Mouat, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
Robert H. Patterson. 

Frederick Purdy. 

Ernest Seyd. 

Thomas Sopwith, M.A., F.R.S. 


The Right Hon. The Earl Stanhope, 
F.R.S. 


General Richard Strachey, R.E., 
E.R.S. 


William Tayler, F.S.A. 


Lumley, Q.C., 


TREASURER. 


James Thomas Hammick. 


SECRETARIES. 


Frederic J. Mouat, M.D. 


Robert Giffen. 


H. Reader Lack. 


FOREIGN SECRETARY. 
Frederic J. Mouat, M.D., F.R.C:S. 


. The balance sheet of receipts and expenditure, and of assets and 
liabilities to the 31st of December, 1873, are subjoined, together ” 
with the Auditors’ report for the same year. 
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(I.)\—Asstract of Receipts and Payments, YEAR ended 31st DecemBEr, 1873. 


RECEIPTS. PAYMENTS. 
1 he OLE ae. a. 
Balance in Bank, Rent is: a: sfesden ene ois lentes oe 
er Deen, £407 59 Salaries .......s0.«sdenseees aera 207 3 4 
ae ‘ toad Journal, Printing ...... £363 13 11 
jalance o ver- 9 os 
tisement Cash sa Sete e Sand Raa’ shy 
410 18 8 m Ae 14147 - 
Reporting § 
383 12 11 
oe . Advertising ...... 47 15 11 
Z ibs sien Ne ©  scsaven'ns chides cee ta Aiea 
Dividends on Stock.......ssseceees vides 35-9 6 Ordinary Meeting Rxpouden aaa 31 4 8 
Library. <.5,teeresseds4 eee bn oooh gn ele 2 11 
Subscriptions, viz.:— Stationery and Sundry Printing... 8813 7 
DLEATIOATS ievesssare £44 2 - Postage ’...cosssessbacesuensentneeneneaaaem 5414 7 
862 for 1873 o-csese. V0 b aioe Fire and ‘Light «..t..i. vessaenereleeenee ey ee 
Incidental Expenses A Of 2 im 
13 27 AGO. G mnt 97° G\ a PETDSECS  csscoeeee covecses 
iu 831 12 me Annual Dinner eeeeercreseeresese eeoccevee 20 6 os 
Furniture and Repairs .........00 es 314 6 
Dompociions (0) te ae eee fee (ae Digest of the Census ....... esas be 7113 8 
Purchase of £200 New 3 per 186 15 = 
Cent. Stock ‘v2... ..eacesneenenee 
Journal Sales ......006 £166 19 - Balance at Messrs. 
ieee Drummond’s...... L5TS Ue 
2 ‘ ‘ a RA Balance of Petty 
THOIMS Uys poescecese Gash - 9 6 
17416 6 Balance of Adver- 9 6 
tisement Cash ., 7. 
French Statists’ Pand isosciscocesesnees 17 - - , ———._ 875 15 - 
£1,658 16 8 £1,658 16 8 
(II.)—Bauance Sueetr of Assets and LIABILITIES on 3ls¢ DECEMBER, 1873. 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 2 z 
S. . 
December Journal, oe wee fe Cash Balance ..... dosh encateeenen! Gi LO LO he 
Printing (say) ...... ; a Me Stock :— : 
New 3 per Cent.) 
: Consols £1,207 aoe 
Bitncer tah ota Onn (£1,271 4s. 80)’ | 
9 5 - 3 per Cent. Consols 300 
(£328 15s. 4d.) gta 
Miscellaneous (SAY)....ssscsccesesceeeee 40 - — : 1,507 7 1 
Property (Estimated Value):— 
Balance in favour of Society ... 2,507 17 1 Books in Library .........0.. £400 
: Journals in Stock .........06 200 
RM UPM TMI. ie ds scecensad ves prea 100 


— 700 - - 


£2,648 2 1 7 £2,643 2 1 
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* Auditors’ Report 1873. 


‘¢ STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
“© 12, St. JAMES’S SQUARE, Lonpon, S.W., 


“* 29th January, 1874. 


** The Auditors appointed to examine the Accounts of the Society herewith 


‘© REPORT :— 


** That they have carefully compared the Entries in the Books with the several 
Vouchers for the same, from 1st January to 31st December, 1873, and find 
them correct, showing the Receipts (including a Balance of 410/. 18s. 8d. from 
1872) to have been 1,658/. 16s. 8d., and the Payments 1,2831. 1s. 8d., leaving 
a Balance in favour of the Society of 3757. 15s. —d. 


“ They have also had laid before them an estimate of the Assets and 
Liabilities of the Society, the former amounting to 2,643/. 2s. 1d., and 
the latter to 1351. 5s. —d.,—leaving a Balance in favour of the Society 
of 2,507/. 178. Id. 


*¢ They further find that at the end of the year 1872 the number of Fellows 
on the list was 454, which number was diminished in the course of the year to 
the extent of 34 by Deaths and Resignations, and that 110 new Members were 
elected ; leaving on the list, on 31st December, 1873, 530 Fellows of the Society. 


(Signed) ‘“ WiLLIAM TAYLER, 
* CORNELIUS WALFORD, $+ Auditors.” 
« T. B. BRown, 
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The only change in the management of the affairs of the Society 
during the past year has been by the appointment of an Hxecutive 
Committee to conduct the ordinary business, and deal with pressing 
questions in the interval of meetings of the Council. This Com- 
mittee consists of the President, Secretaries, and Treasurer; it 
meets generally once a-week, and submits its proceedings for the 
confirmation of the Council. It has worked well during the Session, 
and secures greater attention to details of management than was 
heretofore the practice. 


One of the earliest subjects to which the attention of the 
Committee was directed was the proposal of the President that the 
Council should sanction the establishment of a Medal to be called 
the Howard Medal, and to be awarded annually to the author of the 
best essay on some subject in Social Statistics, preferring those 
subjects which Howard had himself illustrated by his labours and 
writings. The Executive Committee having reported in favour 
of the President’s proposal to the meeting of Council held 11th 
December, 1873, the Council gave it their sanction, and approved 
the conditions suggested by the Committee. Steps were accord- 
ingly taken to make the fact of the foundation of the Medal widely 
known, and 'to announce the subject chosen for the Session 1874-75, 
namely: “‘The State of Prisons and the Condition and Treatment 
. of Prisoners, in the Prisons of England and Wales, during the 
‘last half of the eighteenth century, as set forth in Howard’s 
“« «State of Prisons,’ and work on ‘ Lazarettos.’”’ 

Judging by the number of applicants for information, the 
Council have reason to expect a satisfactory competition for the 
Medal; and trust that justice may be done to the subject chosen. 


The Council regret to have to announce that they have received 
notice of the termination of their tenure of their present house 
from the London Library. It has been found extremely difficult to 
procure suitable accommodation in an eligible locality on moderate 
terms. The attention of the Hxecutive Committee and of the 
Council is, however, earnestly directed to the early provision of such 
accommodation, and they hope ere long to succeed in their endea- 
vours in a manner consistent with the increasing prosperity and 
usefulness of the Society. 


The attention of the Council is also engaged in improving the 
Journal, and in increasing the value of the Library of Reference © 
belonging to the Society. To effect any considerable improvement 
in those desirable directions will need a much larger accession of 
members, and consequent command of funds than exists at present. 
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The Council venture, therefore, very earnestly to appeal to each 
individual Fellow to aid them in placing the Society on the broad 
basis contemplated by its Founders, so that it may justify its raison 
d’étve, which is, ‘‘ The collection, digest, and discussion of all facts 
“bearing on and illustrating the complex relations of modern 
“* society in its social, economical, and political aspects.” 


It has not been the practice, heretofore, to notice in the Annual 
Report of the Council the deaths of any Members of the Society, 
and it is not now intended to depart from the general usage in 
the matter. The Council cannot, however, refrain from notifying 
with great regret the decease of M. Adolphe Quetelet, one of the 
originators of the Society, of whom it was justly said over his 
grave, that “‘as a man of science he was admired; as a political 
‘* character he was respected ; in private life he was beloved.” 
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ProcEEpines of the FortiETH ANNIVERSARY MEETING, 


Dr. Guy, F.R.S., President, tn the Chair. 


THE SECRETARY read the annual report of the Council for the financial year 
ending 31st December, 1878, and for the sessional year ending 30th June, 1874. 


The PRESIDENT, in moving the adoption of the Report, said that one of the 
duties which the Council had to perform prior to the meeting was to select the 
subject of the Howard Essay for 1875. The Council had had the matter under 
their serious consideration, and had selected as the subject of competition “ The state 
of the Dwellings of the Poor in the Rural Districts of England, with special regard 
to the Improvements that have taken place since the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and their influence on the Health and Morals of their Inmates.” It was 
felt that this would be an appropriate subject, inasmuch as John Howard himself, 
when at Cardington, rebuilt the entire village, and began his work about the 
commencement of the second half of the eighteenth century, two of his cottages 
bearing date 1763-64. He would now move “ That the Report of the Council, 
the abstract of receipts and payments, the balance sheet of assets and liabilities, 
and the auditors’ report be adopted, entered on the minutes, and printed in the 
Journal.” 


Dr. Farr seconded the motion, which was unanimously agreed to. 
A ballot was then taken for the election of officers of the Society. 


Messrs. Boa@tE and NEISON were appointed scrutineers, who reported that the 
names submitted by the Council had been unanimously approved. 


The SEcRETARY (Dr. Mouat) read the list of defaulters who, under Rule 9, 
had ceased to be members or fellows of the Society. 


Mr. Francis SAUNDERS moved “ That the best thanks of the meeting be given 
to the retiring President, Vice-Presidents, Council, and Officers for their valuable 
services during the past year.” 


Mr. NEIson seconded the motion, which was unanimously adopted. 


Dr. Movat moved, and Mr. James Heywood seconded a vote of thanks to the 
scrutineers, which was acknowledged by Mr. Neison. 


Mr. SAMUEL Brown said he had great pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the President, to whom they were all deeply indebted for the part he had taken 
in the conduct of the affairs of the Society, and for much of its present prosperity. 
The warmth and earnestness which he brought to bear on all the subjects under- 
taken by him, and the true spirit of progress that he always manifested, deserved 
their warmest thanks. He hoped that the success of the Society would still 
increase under his superintendence. 


Dr. Farr, in seconding the motion, said that he could do so with propriety, 
having had the honour of being associated with the President and the Secretary 
in the Executive Committee. He was one of the oldest members of the Society, 
and he was glad to find that its progress during the past year had been so satis- 
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factory, a progress which, he believed, was largely due to the efforts of the 
President. It was he who had started the Howard Medal, which, he believed, 
would have the effect of drawing public attention to the labours of the Society, 
They were also indebted to the President for having opened negotiations for a 
convenient and desirable place of meeting, in which, he hoped, they would assemble 
during the ensuing session. On all occasions the President had shown the deepest 
interest in the affairs of the Society. He (Dr. Farr) believed that the subject of 
statistics had not gained that attention in the country that it deserved. In Parlia- 
ment, especially, there was a great want of the knowledge which the Statistical 
Society was intended to promote. He believed, if statesmen would devote them- 
.selves more to statistical studies, the country would be immensely benefited. He 
wished the President success during the ensuing year, and he was sure that all the 
members of the Council would be most desirous to promote any movement that he 
might suggest in order to further the interests of the Society. 
The motion was unanimously adopted. 


The PRESIDENT said he was extremely sensible of the honour which had been 
done him, and highly gratified to be allowed to occupy his present position another 
year. He was also sensible of the compliments paid him by the mover and 
seconder of the motion. Dr. Farr knew what the duties of the President were, he 
himself having known so well how to discharge them. The post was not or ought 
not to be an idle one. The President had to take the chair at the meetings of the 
Executive Committee and also at the meetings of the Council, and was called upon 
to perform a good deal of routine work, but, he hoped, not in the spirit of routine. 
With regard to the foundation of the Howard Medal, he confessed that he had looked 
upon that as a matter of some importance. There was no learned society that 
could claim to connect itself with the great name of Howard. There were philan- 
thropic societies that had taken his name, and there were many philanthropic works 
in which that name was mentioned from time to time; but he believed there was 
no scientific society that had claimed that Howard should be, as it were, one of 
themselves. In the essay which he had the honour to lay before the Society last 
year he showed that Howard was entitled to much more consideration than he had 
yet received as a man of cultured intellect, and especially as a statist devoting him- 
self in a novel and effective way to that great branch of statistical inquiry which 
consisted in what he might call inspection, careful inspection and truthful represen- 
tation of results. He had great satisfaction, therefore, in feeling that he had been 
instrumental in bringing about the establishment of a medal in honour of Howard. 
With regard to the other topic mentioned by Dr. Farr, the provision of suitable 
accommodation for the Society, he had, in consequence of his connection with King’s 
College, been so fortunate as to be able to render the Society some service. Having 
mentioned to the authorities of the College how desirable it would be for the Society to 
find accommodation somewhere within its walls, he had, quite unexpectedly, received 
a letter from the Principal of the College, informing him that he had been allowed 
by the council to reside out of town, and expressing his readiness to accept the 
Statistical Society as his tenant. He (the President), believing that no better or 
more suitable tenants could be found, had entered with pleasure on the necessary 
negotiations, and, though he was not prepared to state that an agreement had been 
signed, every thing short of that had been done, and he could not conceive of any 
hindrance arising to prevent the accomplishment of their wishes. He believed 
that in the Principal’s house they would find every accommodation they needed. 
There would be two excellent rooms on the ground floor as offices, and accommoda- 
tion would be found for the Society’s library in other parts of the building. The 
house had the great recommendation of being situate in a very quiet locality, and 
it overlooked the terrace, the embankment, and the river, so that there would be a 
pleasant prospect for the staff of the Society and its members. His colleagues of 
the Executive Committee had inspected the premises, and they shared his opinion 
that they might deem themselves fortunate in having found such excellent 
accommodation. The only drawback was that they would have to give and to 
receive a short notice if anything occurred to put an end to their tenancy. But 
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should this happen the Society would not be in a worse situation than it is at 
present, for, up to this time, and until this happy opportunity offered itself, the 
Executive Committee had failed in all their attempts to obtain for the Society such 
accommodation as it required. 


' Dr. Farr moved a vote of thanks to the secretaries for their eminent services, 
and he said he hoped that those gentlemen in their reply would refer to the pros- 
perity of the Society during the last year. The Society had been well served in 
former times, but it had now the benefit of new blood. A great deal was expected 
of the present secretaries, and he felt sure that their expectations would not be 
disappointed. 


Mr. James Heywoop seconded the motion. He said that the secretaries had 
had a great deal of work to do, especially in connection with the Journal, and that 
their labours deserved the hearty thanks of the members. 


The PREsrDEnt, in putting the motion (which was carried), said he could add 
his testimony to the value of the services rendered by the secretaries. 


Dr. Movat said that his work had been a labour of love. He had given as 
much time as he could devote to the work of the Society, and was sorry that it had 
not been better done, but it had been done as well as the time at his disposal 
permitted. He congratulated the members upon the fact that a larger share of 
secretarial responsibility would henceforth devolve upon those who were associated 
with him than upon himself. ‘Those gentlemen were better able than himself to do 
justice to their office, and he believed that abundant evidence of this would be 
afforded in a forthcoming number of the Journal, chiefly edited by Mr. Giffen. 
With regard to the financial position of the Society, and the addition to the list of 
members, in both respects there was ample reason for congratulation. The Society 
was not one of those that recommended itself to popular acceptance, but it made 
slow and steady progress, which was clearly indicated by the features he had 
mentioned. 


Mr. GIFFEN also returned thanks. He said that Dr. Mouat had taken by far 
the greatest part of the labour of the secretaries’ office during the past session, and 
he had performed those duties so satisfactorily that he was entitled to the largest 
share of the Society’s thanks. As to the future that must be left to the judgment 
of the time, and he would only say for himself and Mr. Lack that they would do 
their best to merit the same vote of thanks as had now been accorded to them. 
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Locat GOVERNMENT among DirrerEent Nations. 
By Sir Caartes W. Diixe, Barrt., M.P. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 16th June, 1874.] 


So much information has lately been given to the country as to the 
defects of county government, that there remains but little to be 
said upon that score. But, on the other hand, there has been perhaps 
too little attention paid either to the theory of the formation of local 
representative bodies, or to the history of the working of those 
which exist in other lands. As to that theory there can be, I 
think, no doubt that in this country the time of Parliament is taken 
up with a vast amount of business which ought to be entrusted to 
local bodies of some kind. There has been a tendency of late in 
England to the belief that the most scientific system of administra- 
tion lay in the appointing of highly skilled paid officials for all 
purposes, who, although their duties may be performed in distant 
places, are controlled from London; and the whole of recent 
changes in our poor law or local government system have been 
changes in this direction. I believe, so far from this being the 


‘most scientific system, that, on the contrary, it would be wiser 


that the necessary control over the local officials of all counties 
should be exercised, not from London, but by the people of the 
locality—a sufficiently large area being taken to secure an: ade- 
quately intelligent and public spirited local parliament or assembly. 
Not only does a consideration of the costliness and of the routine 
produced by centralisation lead us to this conclusion, but the expe- 
rience of all other countries confirms it. Moreover, if the arguments 
for and against are at all in balance, it is a most powerful reason in 
support of the formation of local assemblies that they afford the best 
training that can possibly be given to the majority of the people in 
political knowledge. There cannot be a doubt, I think, with those 
who have considered the subject, that the constitution of quarter 
sessions is most anomalous, and that it is impossible to expect the 
long continuance of a system under which nominated persons 
(who are not nominated by selection for fitness, but it may almost 
be said, in most parts of England, nominated as a matter of course on 
the acquisition by them of certain properties) administer funds 
raised by taxation. It is clear, I think, that before many years have 
passed away, we shall substitute for those bodies elective assemblies 
of some kind; and it is also clear that there would in this country 
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be no danger from the trusting the election of those local assemblies 
to a wide suffrage, unaccompanied by artificial safeguards, unless 
indeed by some system which would prevent the minority being 
excluded from all voice. Such a local assembly would have the 
inestimable advantage of a close personal connection with and 
interest in the affairs with which it would have to deal; and while 
Parliament ought to lay down the principles of administration, those 
bodies would be the most competent powers to deal with the 
working out of the principles. Upon all these points, however, 
we may gain the most valuable information from considering that 
which is done in other countries. The Cobden Club are about to 
collect essays from various foreign writers upon the subject, but it 
lies perhaps within the functions of this Society to collect and to 
compare the dry facts which form the bones of all these systems, 
leaving our members to use the facts as the basis for future 
argument. I have some little right to speak upon this branch 
of the subject, because I know France, Russia, the United States, 
and our own colonies of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, 
as well as most Englishmen can do. Spain and Denmark I 
also know very well, although less well. To the systems of 


Germany, Italy, Holland, and Austria, I have given some little - 


attention; and the other countries to which I shall refer I have 
visited, although only as a sight-seer. To begin with our nearest 
neighbours, I will first speak of France. In France the smallest 
body possessing deliberative and administrative functions is the 
‘Commune,” or parish, which is governed by the ‘ Conseil Com- 
“munal,” and, for executive purposes, by the mayor and two 
“adjoints.”” The conseil communal or conseil municipal is elected, 
by manhood suffrage, for five years. The next largest district is the 
‘¢ Arrondissement,” which is governed by an elective council which 
is quite powerless; and the largest group under the State itself is 
the “ Département,” governed by the “ Conseil Général Départe- 


“mental.” This last body elects a permanent commission, which is 


invested with most important functions. The elections to the 
‘Departmental Council” are by single-member districts and by 
manhood suffrage. Only inhabitants of the locality, over the age 
of 25, can be elected. Ministers of religion and persons in the 
employment of the State cannot be elected. The councillors are 
elected for six years, and only half the body are re-elected every 
three years. The council meets twice a-year. The first session is 
for the purpose of passing the accounts and fixing its budget of 
taxes and expenditure for the following year, but the second lasts for 
about a fortnight. It elects its president, and when it is not sitting 
all its functions are exercised by its permanent commission. It deals 
with the chief roads of the country; it has a considerable amount of 
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power over higher education ; it provides and keeps up assize courts, 
. police courts, prisons, and police stations. It has a certain amount 
of controlling power over the railways which pass through the 
department, also over canals.. It has the absolute management of 
mad-houses. It is also consulted by the central government upon 
proposed new laws; and this consultative system is one which 
those who have seen it at work in India, where it is largely resorted 
to by our Government, know to possess advantages which can 
scarcely be over estimated. 

The permanent commission elected by the council is elected for 
one year, and has from four to seven members. Having elected a 
secretary, the commission meets at least once a month. Members 
who are absent for two months cease to be members. The body 
carries out all the instructions, and has all the functions of the parent 
body, reporting to the next meeting of the parent body how these 
functions have been exercised. The “arrondissement” is chiefly a 
police division. The ‘‘commune,”’ or parish, is governed in the first 
place by the general assembly of all the inhabitants, or open vestry. 
A mayor and a small council are elected from among the inhabit- 
ants. ‘The mayor is the chief executive officer of Government in 
the district, and is the person who publishes all Government notices, 
orders, and proclamations. ‘The chief duty of the mayor and his 
communal council, as a general rule, is to look after the communal 
or primary schools; but there are some parts of France in which the 
communes possess a large amount of landed property, which has 
come down to them from the earliest times, and in those villages the 
property is of course administered by this body. 

I turn now to Belgium. The Belgian system is similar to that 
of France, with one sont important difference, to which I will 
presently allude. The theory of the commune in Belgium, as in 
France, is, that the parish government rests on the basis of a 
common interest, produced through common residence. A domicile 
from the 1st of January is needed for the exercise of the parish 
suffrage. The parish assembly, or open vestry, elects the council, 
as in France, or select vestry, which varies in its numbers accord- 
ing to the population of the parish. ‘The members must be 25 years 
of age—bankrupts are excluded—all Government functionaries are 
excluded—and the election is by ballot. The important difference 
between the Belgian communal council and the French is, that in 
Belgium, instead of manhood suffrage there 1s a property qualifica- 
tion for electors, viz., the payment of ten francs a year in taxes. The 
. elections also take place only every three years in Belgium. One 
half of the council retire, and each member serves for six years. 
The executive powers of the select vestry are confided to the 
échevins, generally two in number, with whom is associated the 
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burgomaster or mayor, these persons being selected by the Crown 
from among the members of the select vestry. They answer 
to the French mayor and his ‘‘adjoints.”’ 

The parish, through its council, deals with police, paving, 
lighting, public health, drainage, cleaning streets, clearing away 
the snow and other obstructions, pulling down dangerous houses, 
adulteration, short weights and measures, cattle plague regulations, 
&c.; it administers rights of common, and also protects footpaths 
and rights of way. Turning from the commune to the province, 
which answers to the French department, the electors to the 
provincial council of Belgium must pay twenty francs a-year in 
taxes. The election is, as in France, by cantons, each returning 
a single member. Only inhabitants of the locality can be elected. 
As in France, the council elects a permanent commission from 
its own body, and to this permanent commission or deputation 
permanente it deputes its executive powers. This commission 
meets once a-week. The council itself, as a council, really meets 
for a fortnight only once a-year. The duties of the council are 
very similar to those of the council in France. It deals with 
roads, with public works, with higher education, with courts of 
assize, with police courts, gaols, mad-houses, canals, and so forth. 
But there is an important difference between its permanent com- 
mission and the permanent commission of the council in France, 
viz., that the nominated governor of the province in Belgium, who 
is the representative of the king, presides over the deliberations of 
the permanent commission. I may add, that upon this point 
Belgium follows the example of Holland and Spain, and shows less 
trust of the free choice of the people than has been shown upon the 
same point by Russia herself. 

I will now turn to Holland, of which I spoke just now. The Dutch 
province and provincial council are very similar to the Belgian pro- 
vince and provincial council; but while Belgium has the French com- 


mune, in Holland the district is somewhat larger than the average. 
commune; and while in France and Belgium the theory of the law | 


is, that the country is an aggregation of communes, and that com- 
munes are built up together to form the department and the State, in 
Holland the theory of the law is different, and the district is a mere 
division of the provinces. The Dutch district, which varies very 
much in size, has an elective board, and also a standing committee 
of the board of from two to four members. The mayor in Holland 
is nominated by the Crown, as is indeed now, since the last month 
or two, the case in France, although possibly only for a short time. 
The district board may make bye-laws upon almost any subject, and 
its standing committee of from two to four members sees that those 
bye-laws are observed; the district board also manages the lesser 
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roads, the lesser canals, the lesser dykes, the fairs and markets 
within the districts; and through its standing committee it deals 
with public health, ighting and watching, fairs, pawnshops, and 
many other matters. 

I next take Spain, which has many features of resemblance to 
Holland. In both: Spain and Holland there is no distinction 
between the urban and the rural commune. All towns are com- 

munes; and when Carthagena wanted to set up for itself, the name 
of commune was inapplicable, inasmuch as it was a commune 
already; so that the name of canton was invented for the insurrec- 
tion. Hvery province in Spain has its elective chamber, called 
“‘deputacion,” which answers to the departmental council of France 
and to the provincial council of Holland and Belgium. Hach 
province, as in Holland, is divided into districts, and each district 
has its ‘‘ayuntamiento,” which answers to the Dutch district 
board. There is a standing committee of the deputacion of five 
members, just as in Holland. The parent body consists of from 
twenty-five to forty members. The provincial deputies must be 
residents, and are elected for four years, renewable by halves every 
two years. They are unpaid, and their attendance at the meetings 
is compulsory. The provincial deputacion deals with roads, canals, 
irrigation, charities, mad-houses, normal schools, exhibitions, univer- 
sities, and so on. ‘The standing committee, or provincial council, 
discusses questions from the district councils, and, if necessary, it 
sits asa court. It manages the conscription, and it carries on the 
work of the provincial assembly through that portion of the year 
when the assembly itself is not sitting. It also travels and visits the 
ayuntamientos, examines their funds and their accounts, and calls on 
them for necessary explanations. Coming to the sub-divisions of the 
provinces or districts, the Spanish district, like the Dutch, is some- 
times a small commune and sometimes a great city; but it is 
governed on the same plan whichever it happens to be. Small or great 
it is a municipal district, governed by an elective ayuntamiento. 
The voters who elect the body are all the persons who “ habitually 
“ regside’’ in the district, and have their names inscribed on the roll 
of the commune during any portion of the year. Those who have 
several residences must make choice of one in particular. Two 
years’ residence entitles a man to be put on the roll without his 
taking the trouble to claim it; and six months’ residence is held to 
be habitual residence without proof. The roll of the commune indi- 
cates both ages and professions, and it forms that most valuable 
document, a permanent census of the country; such as I believe 
exists in no other part of the world, except in Ireland, and there 
only secretly in the hands of the Irish constabulary. 

The ayuntamiento elects out of its own body a permanent com- 
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mittee for various purposes; it manages rights of way, the smaller 
roads, the police of the commune, and primary education. A 
written minute is kept of the proceedings, and in every division the 
reasons of the minority for their dissent are always given. » 

If we look to the neighbouring country of Portugal, we find that 
Portugal, like Spain, is divided into districts, which are governed 
upon a similar plan. Tach district is divided into concelhos, which 
answer to the French arrondissement, or to the American town- 
ship ; each concelho being built up of a group of parishes, generally 
about twelve in number. This Portuguese system leads me, by a 
long’ geographical jump, but by an easy transition, for the resem- 
blance is very great, to Russia, where there is also the treble system, 
instead of the double system which exists in France, Belgium, 
Holland, Italy, and Spain. 

In Russia, as in Portugal, there are three administering bodies. 
The communal assembly is not elective, but universal. It is a public 
meeting of all the heads of families; that is to say, of all the married 
men, together with widows and orphan daughters being heiresses. 
The women often attend themselves, but they may, if they choose, 
send a representative. In Russia the commune is still, what it has 
ceased to be any where else in Europe, except in a small part of 
Switzerland—a commune in fact as well as in name; inasmuch as 
the land is still held in common, and temporarily allotted among the 
inhabitants at the village public meetings. But the communal 
assembly also deals with the distribution of taxation among the 


families—the taxes in Russia being paid not by individuals but by — 


villages—with recruiting—with small law-suits—with police cases. 
Above the commune comes the district. The district assembly is 
composed of from twenty-seven to thirty-five members, of whom from 
three to five are merchants or peasants elected by the district town, 
and the remainder are elected—one-half by the peasants in their com- 
munes, and one-half by the nobles in a specially convoked assembly 
of the nobles of the district. The peasants are often in a small majority 
in the assembly. The district assembly controls all the lesser roads 
and bridges; it manages the schools; it supervises the drainage, 
public health, the cattle diseases, vaccination ; it elects the magis- 
trate known as the ‘‘ Arbiter of the Peace,” and it raises for those and 
other purposes taxes paid in kind. The suffrage for the election of 
peasant deputies is household suffrage. Women householders have 
. a@ vote, and no qualification is needed for election. The district 
assembly elects five or six members to the provincial assembly, 
which is the third and greatest body. Indeed, in Russia, it is the 
greatest elective body in the empire, because there is no parliament. 
The peasants sometimes, but more rarely, have a majority in the 


provincial assembly. This body controls all the greater roads and — 
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bridges, and the railroads; it lays down the principles upon which 
public education shall be conducted, and supports and manages the 
normal schools; it supervises public health on a large scale, for 
instance, in the prevention of epidemics. 

I now come to the three Northern or Scandinavian kingdoms— 

those of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. In Sweden every parish, 
in its communal assembly or open vestry, elects a communal council 
of from three to eleven members, who are elected for four years. 
~ Those communal councils have the absolute charge of the schools, 
which in Sweden, as is well known, are excellent. Each depart- 
ment, county, or province, has a landsting, which answers to the 
, departmental council of France and to the Bieeincial councils of the 
other countries I have referred to. In Sweden this body consists 
generally of twenty members, who are elected for two years by the 
towns and by the greater communes. As usual, it looks after roads, 
bridges, public health, and so forth ; but in Sweden it has one great 
attribute which distinguishes it, viz., that it elects the members of 
the House of Peers. 

In Norway every parish possesses an arbitration court, of three 
members, elected by the ratepayers, and having power to decide 
all local cases of every kind, which may be referred to it by agree- 
ment of the parties. This 1s a provision of which the Norwegians 
are justly proud. There is also a committee for the management of 
the schools of the commune, and the provincial councils answer to 
the landsting of Sweden, and have similar functions, being in 
Norway known by the title of the ‘General Assembly of the Amt.” 

Denmark also, like Sweden, has the twofold system of the com- — 
munal and the provincial assemblies, which may indeed be looked 
upon as the general continental form of local government—the 
variations in Portugal, in Russia, and in parts of Switzerland, being 
altogether exceptional. Of the other countries of Europe, leaving 
Switzerland out of the question for the moment, some possess the 
one and some the other of the two branches of local government 
which we haye seen existing in the best organised communities. 

In Greece, for instance, the communal council is admirably 
organised, but the provincial assembly is defective in its form. On 
the other hand, in Germany, the difference is the other way, inas- 
much as it is the commune that is rudimentary, and the provincial 
assembly which is highly organised and powerful. In Prussia every 
county has an elective council, with an elective president, who has, 
however, to be confirmed in his functions by the king, and under 
this the “ district,’’ with nominated officers; under which again the 
“ circle,” with an elective government; under which again the 
commune. i 

In Austria each of the seventeen provinces has a diet. The 
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diets are mixed bodies, but chiefly elective. They deal with local 
taxation, with education, charities, public works, and with the land 
laws. Under this are the “circle” and the arrondissement, both 
with elective councils. 

The system which exists in Italy is a new one, and possesses no 
special features of interest, but resembles that of Spain and Belgium. 

That of Switzerland, on the contrary, possesses almost too much 
interest, inasmuch as it is so thoroughly complicated and so various 
in different portions of the country, that it would take hours to give 
a good account of it. In some of the cantons there is only the 
cantonal council and the communal council, and nothing between 
the two. In other cantons other elective bodies do exist between 
the two councils. Some cantons are divided into districts ; those dis- 
tricts are divided into “circles”’ or arrondissements, and those again 
into communes. As a general rule, in Switzerland, where there is an 
elective body between the communal council and the cantonal 
council, there is an officer called the chef-du-district or else a préfet 
d’arrondissement. In the cantons of Vaud and Neuchatel he is 
appointed by the council of state, but in the other cantons he also 
is elected. Itis, however, useless to press further the consideration 
of the state of things that exists in Switzerland, because the Swiss 
communes have generally a vast amount of landed property, which 
alters the whole conditions of the case, and makes it inapplicable to 
English difficulties. 

If we cross the seas and look to America, or to the colonies of 
England, we find in action an elaborate system of local government, 
equal to any which exists in the most civilised communities of 
Kurope. In the United States there is not only the state legis- 
lature, which, exercising its functions by the power of the American 
Constitution, with a sovereign authority, is of course more powerful 
than any body of the kind which could be created here short of the 
concession of Home Rule; but there is also the township under 


various names, an elective body, which exercises very considerable | 


powers. Great powers-are also in America deputed to the sheriff of 
the county, an elective officer, the American counties being smaller 
and far less populous than the average counties of England. But in 
America it is noticeable that the tendency is somewhat in the direc- 
tion of electing special committees for each of the matters with 
which the local authorities have to deal, rather than that of concen- 
trating all the powers in the hands of a single body in each parish. 
This may suit America, where almost every man is more or less 
competent to take part in public affairs, and more or less wishes to 
do so, but it would be less adapted to our convenience than would be 
the system either of the continental States or of our own colonies. 
The South American Republics follow in matters of local admi- 
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nistration that country which is their great model in all things, viz., 
_ the United States. Brazil has a more aristocratic system, and the 
provincial assemblies of that country are elected for two years, the 
suffrage being confined to those who have 2ol/. a-year income from 
property of any kind. 

As regards the colonies of England, the best one that we can 
study is the colony of Victoria, which possesses a perfect system of 
elective local government, considering the circumstances of the 
country in which that system has been brought into existence. But 
the Victoria system of shire councils is one which is better adapted to 
a sparsely populated country, than it would be to the more thickly 
populated counties of England. In England, it seems to me, that 
we have only to return to our own past; to re-invigorate our parish 
and county systems, to abolish, as we now safely may, the last 
remains of privilege, and to substitute the elective representatives 
of the people for the nominated representatives of the Crown. 

The county court of the Saxon and early Norman days in England 
was a general assembly of the whole of the grown male inhabi- 
tants of the country, which decided the most important questions of 
every kind. In the place of that we ought now to have an elective 
county board, freely elected by a wide suffrage, without fear, and 
entrusted as freely and with as little timidity on our part, with all 
those multifarious powers and duties which are at present divided 
between the anomalous local bodies that do exist, and Parliament, 
the time of which is far too much occupied to properly deal with 
them at all. De Tocqueville has said: ‘‘ Good parish and district 
“institutions are for liberty what primary schools are for science. 
“They bring it home to the people, moreover they make them used 
“‘ to using it peaceably.” 

I believe, however, for myself, that great as would be the 
educational advantages of powerful elective local institutions, their 
scientific advantages, from an administrative point of view, would 
be even more considerable. 


Local Taxation, 1868. 


United Kingdom............ 25 millions to 66 millions imperial. 
EPC C nsntctcetsantt es treetes 21 60 g 
(includes 23 for education and great expenditure on Paris) 
EROS TAL cc) nx asychne Cananserhien 12 million to 53 millions imperial. 
Belgium, ..:..,-0-.sseresoeenves 12 + 5 - 


Comparing the wealth and the population of these four countries— 
the only ones as to which we have good information—it would not 
seem that scientific local government, carrying out important public 
works, is more costly than the inefficient local government which 
exists in the United Kingdom. 7 
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DIscussIOoN on Sin CHARLES DILKE’s PAPER. 


Mr. W. G. Lumiey, Q.C., said that the meeting, no doubt, would agree with 
him, that the paper was exceedingly interesting and instructive, as a historical or 
statistical account of what took place in other countries. It was impossible for 
any one to listen to the paper without seeing that the circumstances of all the 
countries dealt with were so exceedingly different from those of this country, that 
the course which was pursued in those different countries, in constituting their 
local systems of government, would hardly ever be applicable to the state of our 
own kingdom. It appeared that matters were entrusted to those local divisions 
and councils varying almost in all the countries. Some of the matters were 
necessarily of a local character, but there were subjects that were entrusted to 
some of these councils, which, in this country, were considered questions of 
imperial and national interest. He observed that the great subject of education 
was entrusted to some of these councils, but he did not think there was any 
reason to believe that in this country the great principles of education would be 
entrusted to local administrative boards. Again, sometimes the jurisdiction of 
some of these boards in continental countries seemed necessarily to run into one 
another’s districts. It seemed, for instance, that some of those divisions took 
charge of the railways. How one commune could manage a railway, part only of 
which was in their own district and part in districts at a great distance, seemed’ to 
involve difficulties which, to his mind, looking at the state of this country, were 
insuperable. Still, it might very fairly be believed that the necessities of those 
countries having led to that system of administration, they had been able to 
manage, in some way or other, the great problems which had been entrusted to 
them ; but that we, in this country, could adopt any system which was pointed out 
in those foreign nations was a matter which involved a great amount of considera- 
tion, and, as far as he could see, there was little possibility of their being adopted. 
There was another thing which struck him, namely, that in almost all the more 
advanced countries these councils seemed to have a connection or a communication 
direct with the Government. There was a secondary officer who, for the most 
part, was appointed by, or held his office somehow or another communicating with, 
the Government. What was that but a sort of centralisation ? That officer took 
- his views and instructions from the central authority of the country, whatever it 
might be, and he could not see how these communal or provincial divisions could 
otherwise be kept so as to be bound to carry out the uniform principles of adminis- 
tration. In our own country, about forty or fifty years ago, all the parishes had 
the administration of the poor law as independent local districts. What was the 
result ? The system of administration varied all over the country. He felt great 
difficulty, therefore, in finding out why each district should be prevented from 
adopting those practices, notions, or principles which seemed most suitable to it. 
The paper which had been read was exceedingly interesting, and it would be well 
to know whether any system other than the present could be adopted in this 
country, where a great difficulty existed from the multiplicity of local divisions. 
Every one was prepared for some amelioration, but it would be difficult to say 


which of the foreign systems could be advocated as the one which should be 
established in this country. 


Mr. R. Duptry Baxter, M.A., said that the Society must feel obliged to 
Sir Charles Dilke for his having given such an interesting catalogue of all the local 
governments throughout the principal countries of Europe. The difficulty, as 
Mr. Lumley had said, was to know how, out of so many different constitutions, to 
pick out the one that would be most applicable to the present state of England. 
About one hundred or two hundred years back the system in this country 
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resembled the system on the continent more-than it did at the present time, and 
. the reason of the present difference was principally that parts of our system got 
weaker and weaker and gradually fell out. For instance, the departmental 
council, which played so important a part abroad, existed. in England in very 
much the same way, although not in such a highly organised form, as the county 
meeting presided over by the sheriff. That fell into disuse, except for the 
purposes of electing members of. parliament, and there was substituted for it that 
of government by the magistracy. He thought a good deal might be learned from 
other countries. The departmental council was a very good and useful institution, 
and he should like to see in England local parliaments similar to those abroad. In 
constituting these he would retain the magistrates as part of the assembly, and 
would have an elected part as well. He thought, in that way, a much more 
permanent system would be obtained, which would represent the intelligence and 
the property of the country more nearly than in foreign countries. There would 
also be a great deal more independence in these assemblies, because, after all, the 
foreigner was right when he said the county families made the great difference 
between this country and other countries, that they were a sort of stand-byes 
against centralisation and against the power of the Crown. So they would be, in 
those local parliaments, a great help to the elected representatives of the people, and 
give a much greater permanence and power to the administration. The commune 
‘abroad corresponded to the English parish or township, which had gradually been 
growing weaker and weaker, by reason of the greater power and utility of the 
district councils. The “ arrondissement” in France seemed, in its relation to the 
Government, like the rudimentary wings of some kinds of animals, showing they 
had some affinity with birds. That council existed in this country in a rudimentary 
shape in the hundreds, and had been revived to a very great extent in the various 
district boards instituted throughout the country, because it had been found that 
a far more intelligent deliberative assembly could be obtained out of a petty 
sessional division than out of a simple parish. This would be better than what 
Mr. Goschen proposed to do, namely, to govern through the parish, which would 
cause a much worse state of things than at present existed. It was very difficult 
to take out of a parish a sufficient number of people with sufficient intelligence to 
enable them to manage its affairs. It would be much better if the district system 
were developed as also district boards, and if they were made the unit, and combined 
into a local parliament. Sir Charles Dilke had not explained what he meant 
between a scientific and an unscientific system. Certainly the system in France 
was very much more orderly than in this country, but it was to be doubted 
whether it was more scientific. Our system, up to the present time, might be 
described as an anarchical system, and the sooner it was made a scientific system 
the better. ‘There was an explanation to be made between the proportion of the 
millions in the unit and the millions of the other countries. It would be seen that 
in other countries local rates amounted to. nearly a third of the imperial taxation. 
In England they amounted to about half, but the difference was accounted for by 
the fact that, certainly in France, and, he thought, also in Holland and Belgium, 
there was no poor rate. He recommended the perusal by the members of a very 
valuable essay (which was on the Society’s shelves) on this subject, written by 
Mr. George Scott for the Tayler prize. He (Mr. Baxter) hoped that there would 
soon be a great reform in the scheme of local government in this country, and that 
there would be a new system of councils with the retention not only of the elective 
element but also of the members who were at present nominated. 


Dr. Farr, F.R.S., thought that there was certainly room for amendment and * 
reformation in this country, although, on the whole, he thought its local govern- 
ment could, perhaps, bear comparison with that of every other country. The old 
divisions of England into townships or counties, or hundreds, corresponded very 
nearly to what Sir Charles Dilke had said existed in other countries. The division 
into three orders of districts had been generally found to work satisfactorily. The 
members would find the present divisions of the United Kingdom in the fourth 
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volume of the census, which was in the library of the Society. From that volume 
it would be found that there were divisions agreeing in population and size, and yet 
were not conterminous. For example, the tenancy subdivisions formed for militia 
purposes were districts of nearly the same magnitude as the petty session divisions, 
‘although not always corresponding to them. ‘Then there was another set of 
divisions for registration purposes. All these three kinds of divisions might 
correspond without the slightest inconvenience, and yet they were all kept as 
separate divisions of the county. In order to get rid of the present anarchical 
system, the whole matter should be considered by a commission, who, by comparing 
the system of this country with that of other countries, would see whether greater 
simplicity could not be introduced into the local government and local taxation of 
England. He quite agreed in thinking that too much was attempted by parlia- 
ment, and that more ought to be left to the county and to the district, but especially 
to the county, which had been thrown very much out of gear by the administration 
being left exclusively in the hands of the magistrates, who, no doubt, acted to the 
best of their ability, but, not being elected by the ratepayers, had not the entire 
confidence of the country. He believed, with Mr. Dudley Baxter, that if a certain 
number of elected members were made to act along with the magistrates a very 
valuable administrative body would be the result, and that it would relieve parlia- 
ment of a great many duties which they now in vain attempted to discharge. In 
the late census the counties were put into eleven groups. Many of the counties 
were too small to overcome local influence and local prejudices ; and it might be 
well to consider whether the counties in England and Wales, for instance, could 
not be put into eleven divisions, so that still more powerful bodies could be 
obtained than could be formed out of the single counties. 


\ 


Captain CRAIGIE thought that a reform of local taxation could not be obtained 
unless there was a more reformed system of local government. Much could be 
learned from other countries. We must, however, beware of how we disposed 
of a system which, perhaps, had advantages that our neighbours had not in their 
systems. The largest portion of the local taxation of this country was devoted to 
the relief of the poor; and the system of poor relief was, perhaps, totally different 
on the continent from what it was in England. One of the great drawbacks in the 
way of reorganisation would be the great difficulty—bearing in mind the heavy 
charge for the relief of the poor—there would be, in altering the liability of 
districts, consequent upon the change of the authority under which they were 
placed, for rates they had borne for any considerable period. There could be no 
doubt that what was required was local parliaments to deal with local matters 
which were not now adequately dealt with. He was of opinion that public bodies, 
as in the case of town councils, that were elected by the ratepayers, with little 
regard to property qualification, as a whole exhibited less ability than those 
authorities who had the most stake in the country. The latter exhibited more 


force of management, and had greater regard for real economy, and were more’ 


above suspicion, than those authorities who were more directly represented. If the 
local government were reformed in the way that had been indicated, the local 
charges would then partake more of the nature of a communal or co-operative 
investment than of a tax, and that being so, it should be borne in mind that those 
who contributed the largest portion of that tax should have a right to be repre- 
sented more in proportion to the amount they contributed to the funds that were 
to be dispensed. If they were real investments made for the evident good of a 
community, or for a particular class of property, it would be necessary to bear in 
mind that those who made such investments should have the preponderating 
influence in these particular councils. 


Mr. L. H. Courtney said there were three special points to which attention 
must be directed in considering the problem. First of all, the unity of area to be 
selected ; next, the nature of the composition of the governing body to be put over 
that area; and thirdly, the amount of power to be entrusted to such governing 
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body. It was upon the defect of the remedy that we had at common law upon 
the unity of area that our local government broke down. ‘The unity of area was 
too small to get a sufficient number of men of public spirit and ability to be able 
to direct with satisfaction the affairs of the small districts, which were very apt to 
be overpowered by the opinion of some one person, who not unfrequently was the 
proprietor of the area which was the unit of government. In his review of the 
government of foreign countries, Sir Charles Dilke stated, what was probably 
known to most of the members, that the commune was, in fact, the unit of area. 
He wished Sir Charles Dilke had said a little more of the variation of size and the 
way in which that variation was modified from time to time. In a country like 
England, that was.a subject which was more important than even on the continent, 
as English towns grew more rapidly, and, consequently, also the area of government 
was constantly changing. In France the commune was of all degrees of size, and 
each particular town or city was, of itself, a commune, instead of a congregation of 
communes, as would be the case in this country; and when a town over-ran its 
borders the outlying portions of the land were brought gradually within the 
jurisdiction and control of the communal council. As to the composition of the 
governing body, there would be more to instruct us in a review of our own 
country than of other countries, because we had some five or six different forms of 
composition of governing bodies for so many different purposes. For example, in 
the county there was a form of government by a purely nominated board, which, 
with all its faults, was, he thought, the most frugal administrative board that 
existed in the world, the board of magistrates of quarter sessions. There was 
also, in the poor law unions, a mixed nominated elective board. The guardians 
who sat ex officio and the elective guardians sat with different titles and worked 
very freely together; and the elective guardians were elected by persons enjoying 
plurality of votes, in respect of the amount of property for which they were rated. 
In the town councils we had a system of government absolutely the same as that 
in foreign countries. And finally, in the school boards, there was another form of 
composition of the governing body elected by the popular suffrage, and yet elected 
on a totally different principle from that of a municipal town council, and 
presenting many marked degrees of contrast to it. Entertaining, as he did, a very 
strong feeling of the desirability of mixing up persons of property and education, 
as well as the representatives of the community, in the local government board, 
he demurred to the proposal of Mr. Baxter to have nominated members, as that 
would excite invidious distinctions. We might conceive, in future, a board which 
would be constituted according to the plan of the school board. As to the amount 
of power to be entrusted to these boards, it was quite true that the commune of 
France had the administration of education, but it was of a very limited character ; 
they were controlled by the minister of education to an extent quite unknown in 
this country. In France, and most of the other continental countries where 
important members of the board were nominated by the principal authority, there 
was an intense limitation of the power of the commune in relation to subjects 
which were put under their control. There was only in the United States, as far 
as he was aware, a system of local government where there was not any form of 
control exercised by the local authorities; but even there, there was an important 
degree of control, because, in most of the States, the real unit of government was 
the State itself, and the cities or townships, as they were called, existed generally 
under laws or charters granted by the State, and although the State or township 
exercised its functions at common law, still in New England there was a difference 
recognised between the judges, inasmuch as if a vote was made at some town 
meeting to defray some expense not recognised as being within the proper sphere 
of action of a town meeting, an aggrieved ratepayer could go to the court of the 
State and obtain an injunction to restrain that vote being put into execution. 
The powers of our local government boards, if sought to be introduced, should be 
defined with great strictness. It was a subject of great and pressing importance. 
We were now the most anarchical administration in the world, and, moreover, did 
not give that opportunity for political education, which was one of the greatest 
advantages to be derived from local government. 
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Sir CHARLES DILK®, in reply, said he was glad to see the character of the 
discussion that had arisen out of his paper, and expressed his concurrence in most 
of the views that had been advanced by the several speakers. He thought, how- 
ever, that Mr. Lumley had exaggerated the difference between this country and 
some other countries that had been mentioned. He thought that in Holland and 
Belgium there were to be found communities which, in essentials, very much 
resembled the local communities of this country, and from those countries we 
should find much to learn. The only case which he (Sir C. Dilke) had mentioned 
of the management of railways by the provinces was that of Russia, but he did 
not hold out that case as an example. With regard to the controversy which had 
arisen as to the character of the district council, he expressed his concurrence with 
the views of Mr. Courtney, rather than with those of Mr. Baxter, upon the point 
upon which they differed. He certainly thought that by a system purely elective 
it would be possible, if the area were sufficiently large, to obtain a local representa- 
tive government which would be of a responsible character, and of which the 
inhabitants of the country would not feel ashamed. If it were possible to do that, 
without regard to nominative membership, it would be most desirable that it should 
be done. He expressed a hope that those who dealt with the subject should err on 
the side of rashness rather than on the side of timidity. They should begin with 
elective members, because if they first got nominated members there would be an 
indisposition to change the system. In France, whatever might have been the 
character of the assembly and its disposition to change, there had never been any 
excess of rashness on the part of the district councils. He thought that the 
discussion on the paper had produced a universal agreement that the present system 
of local government in this country, if it was not unscientific was anarchical, and 
that in any reform of it we ought to look in the direction of district councils or 
shire boards, and that those boards should be either entirely elective, or elective as 
regards the great majority of their members. He could not but think that such 
an opinion so universally expressed on the part of the meeting was of itself sure 
testimony that some change would be brought about before long. 
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The Co-oprraTivE LAND Movement. 
By HK. W. Brasroox, Hsq., F.S.A., M.R.S.L., &e. 
[Read before the Statistical Society, 16th June, 1874. ] 


1. By the 30 and 31 Vict., cap. 117, sec. 4, it is provided that an 
industrial and provident society registered under that Act: shall 
have “power to purchase, erect, and sell, and convey, or to hold 
* Jands and buildings.” 

2. Under this section, it was thought by societies that they were 
authorised to frame rules by which they might carry on the business 
of benefit building societies; but, upon such rules being submitted 
to the Registrar of Friendly Societies, he declined to certify them 
on the ground that the clause quoted “ merely defines the rights of 
“the society as a corporate body, and relates to the land and 
“ buildings required for the legitimate purposes of the labour, trade, 
“or handicraft it is established to carry on.” 

. 3. The 34 and 35 Vict., cap. 80, was passed to remove the doubt 
raised by the decision of the Registrar, and to authorise a society 
to make rules providing for erection of houses, cottages, and other 
buildings, and for making advances on security of real and personal 
property. 

4. By sec. 5 of the same Act, it was provided that the buying 
and selling of land should be deemed to be a trade within the 
meaning of the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1862; and 
thus the carrying on the trade of buying and selling land became a 
purpose for which (either alone or together, with any other labour, 
trade, or handicraft) a society might be registered under the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Ree. 

5. The following Societies have been registered for the purpose 
solely of buying and selling land, under the powers of this Act :— 


Number.}~ Date. Name of Society. 


——_- 


1872. 
1 | 1,434 | 16th Jan. 


Bolton Industrial and Provident Land and Building 
Society Limited, 24, Chancery Lane, Bolton 


Phoenix Industrial and Provident Land and Building 
Society Limited, 24, Chancery Lane, Bolton 


Union Land and Building Society Limited, 8, Cherry- 
ton Street, Chorlton-on-Medlock, Manchester 


2 | 1,440 | 14th Feb. 


3 | 1,449 | 25th Mar. 
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Number. Date. Name of Society. 
1872. S 
Tideswell Co-operative Building and Land Society 
4 | 1,450 | 26th Mar. { Limited, Tideswell 
.,| { Knutsford Building and Land Society Limited, King 
5 | 1.456 | 15th April Street, Knutsford 
f Mutual Industrial and Provident Land and Building 
Sy leet i Society Limited, Union Street, Tonge 
Barrow Co-operative Building and Land Society 
7 4° 26th, Limited, Barrow 
Lincoln Land and Building Society Limited, 14, Water- 
8 15469 18th May side South, Lincoln 
Royal Albert Co-operative Building and Land Society 
9 | 1,471 | 18th ,, Limited, Town Hall Buildings, Cross Street, Man- 
chester 
Hindpool Co-operative Land and Building Society 
10 | 1,472 | 18th ,, Limited, 286, Duke Street, Barrow-in- Furness 
Blackley and Harpenhey Co-operative Land and 
11 | 1,492 | 5th duly |4~ Building Society Limited, Market Street, Blackley 
fe ie 18tl North Craven Industrial and Provident Land and 
497 pi Building Society Limited, Long Preston 
Bishop Auckland Co-operative Building and Land 
138 | 1,498 | 3lst_,, Society Limited, 56, North Bondgate, Bishop 
Auckland 
14 bth A Coventry Industrial and Provident Land and Build- 
15499 ug ing Society Limited, 45, Bishop Street, Coventry 
16 fieor | Yeh Oldham Industrial and Provident Land and Building 
50 4 Society Limited, 3, Clegg Street, Oldham 
Wombwell Co-operative Land and Building Society 
WOctrross) Latha: Limited, George Street, Wombwell. (This Society 
has since been wound-up) 
Barnsley Co-operative Land Society Limited, Com- 
LASSE 1 Laas) merce Buildings, Barnsley 
48.1 coo. Ooh Middleton and Tonge Co-operative Land and Build- 
509 7 ing Society Limited, Long Street, Middleton 
Bee Co-operative Building and Land boca Limited, 
191 152d LOHR et, 25, Norfolk Street, Southsea 
1873. 
West Leicester Industrial and Provident Freehold 
mesh Cao Leman ae Allotment Society Limited, St. Nicholas, Leicester 
..| f Northern Industrial Land and Building Society 
ERO ENA Boers Limited, 4, Royal Arcade, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Great Grimsby Industrial Land Society Limited, West. 
i EOL TS RAM 8 Street, Mary’s Gate, Great Grimsby 
03 | 1.622 | 81st Middleton and Tonge Liberal Club Land and Build- 
ees $ ing Society Limited, Manchester Road, Middleton 
St. Peter’s Co-operative Land and Building Society 
24, | 1,652 | 4th duly { Limited, 121, Norfolk Street, Sheffield 
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Number. Date. | Name of Society. 


1873. | 
Anchor Industrial and Provident Land and Building 
Bb 911,965. | 14th July { Society Limited, 24, Chancery Lane, Bolton 


Great Grimsby Yarborough Industrial Land Society 
Po rare | 21st». » { Limited, Brewery Street, Great Grimsby 


Arnold Land and Building Society Limited, British 
27 | 1,679 | 30th, Schoolroom, Arnold 


Sawley Industrial and Provident Land Societ 
28 | 1,682 | 11th Aug. Limited, yeaa a 


29 689 | 29th Excelsior Industrial and Provident Land and Build- 
mo ‘ ing Society Limited, 36, Church Street, Bolton 


Clee Excelsior Building Society Limited, 156, Clee- 
ea po3)|ceh Sept. { thorpe Road, Great Grimsby 


Newington Industrial and Provident Land Society 
31 | 1,696 | 15th, Limited, 24, Parliament Street, Hull 


Worksop and District Industrial and Provident Land 

32 11,714 | 4th Nov. and Building Society Limited, Corn Exchange, 
Worksop 

3. |1,717 | 18th _,, Clee Alliance Industrial and Provident Land Society 


Limited, West Street, Mary’s Gate, Great Grimsby 


6. It will be seen that of these thirty-three societies, fourteen are 
in the county of Lancaster, six in that of York, three in Lincolnshire, 
two each in Derbyshire and Notts, and the remainder one each in 
the counties of Chester, Durham, Hants, Leicester, Northumberland, 
and Warwick. 

7. These societies being all of recent formation, no returns are 
yet available of the extent of their business, except in the case of 
the Mutual Society at Tonge, which is included in the subjoined 
return. Some of them are probably modifications of, or auxiliaries 
to, existing benefit building societies; others, it seems likely, have 
been started as mere experiments. 

8. The present statement concerns only such societies as are 
registered for the purpose of buying and selling land under the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. Other societies having 
similar objects have been registered under the Companies Acts; for 
example, the Oddfellows’ Co-operative Building and Investment 
Company, Limited, rules for which have been prepared by Dr. Farr, 
and which has built and bought 81 houses, exceeding in value 
14,000/7. Societies so registered, however, are not now under con- 
sideration. 

The extent of the movement among the ordinary co-operative 
societies, which have added to their usual distributive or productive 
business that of buying and selling land, appears from the following 
particulars :— 
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Dat Value of Value of 
sos Sales Buildings, } Buildings and 
of | Number Fixtures, Land 
x : Share Loan | of Goods x and Land | Purchased as 
County and Name of Society. Tatas of Capitals’ | Capital} tdukime ssets. Employed | an Investment 
blish- | Members. for or to Sell again 
the Year. Trade under the 
ment. Purposes. | Act of 1871. 
CHESTER. £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Dukinfield Industrial _........ 1857} 284 | 1,084] 211 | 3,526] 1,886 662 500 
Hollingsworth Industrial...) ’60] 300 | 2,909 | — 7,739} 3,328 607 624 
Stockport Industrial ............ ’60| 1,205 |12,788 | — | 38,180] 13,813 | 5,000 1,000 
CoRNWALL. 
St. Cleer Co-operative ........ 1867} 204 584 | — 4,486 913 214 201 
CUMBERLAND. 
Aspatria Agricultural ........ 1870}. T20 814} — 9,418| 1,159 | 235 200 
ee ee Industrial, Pen- *65| 1472 638 |- — 2,647 ee 56 40 
Workington District In- ; ee ; 
dustrial 10 eal tenls i BON n RES Gls ona 6407) aoaae at 125 
DERBY. 
Sun Co-operative, Belper ....| 1868} 158 848 | 165 | 2,811] 1,113 349 312 
Regen: and Provident, 62 93 329 | 491 3,275| 1,146 26 300 
Derby Co-operative ............ *50| 1,750 |12,897 | — | 42,556] 14,453 | 7,862 500 
eae Holloway Indus- } 760| 230 | 1,499 | 831 | 5,471] 2,678 573 232 
DvuRiaAM. . 
Consett Industrial ................ 1863] 900 | 9,448 | 700 | 38,625} 10,637 | 1,640 840 
eer Equitable Indus- \ 61| 1,354 | 5,520| — | 35,577] 6,604 | 1,474 B00 
Haswell Colliery Co-ope- | 1. +66]. s5q.| 2,475 || | 90,114] ateoas mm 667 
Newbottle, Philadelphia, a 
and Houghton-le- , * | 
Spring District Co-ope- 08). 675 | S.8l0s)-) 576 | 20. pot #1500 
7 ec Ra Pew NE 
Good Design Co-opera- , 
tive, South Shields........ } Gl) 746 | L401). 849 | 24,606 | G08 ae 15333 
Stockton Co-operative ........ ’66| 1,306 | 7,396 | — | 36,105] 9,400 | 3,000 500 
Essex. ) 
Halsted Industrial.....0.......... 1860} 166 851 | 500°] 3,107] 1,568 [37 359 a 
LANCASTER. 
Accrington and Church 
Industrial .scsscsscessoree 1860} 2,882 | 41,253 | — |128,303| 44,879 | 7,514 | 5,611 
Bacup’Co-operative ............ "47 | 2,457 | 44,859 | 3,316 |109,842 | 53,446 | 12,830 9,268 
Bagslate Industrial ............ "66| 184 | 3,22 327 | 4,858] 3,772 | 1,649 1,633 
DAS CDV ys oF iste 60] 1,077 | 7,327 | — | 29,251] 8,157.) 1,419 1,142 
Blakey Moor Co-operative |. *61| 910 | 8,957 | 749 | 26,893] 6,201 | 2,642 170 
Blackley Co-operative ........ "61| 880 | 7,141 | — | 24,650] 8,752 | 2,784 600 
Great and Little Bolton ap : 
Equitable Industrial .... } 59 | 2,566° | 40,745 | — | 54,800 | 42,512 | 9,Uaz AO 
Brickfield Equitable Friends| °49| 444 | 7,748 | — | 18,619] 8,126 | 1,464 1,984 
Brierfield Co-operative ........ ’66 205 1,745 — 5,891 | 1,971 28 433. 
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County and Name of Society. 


LANcASTER—contd. 
Bury District Co-operative 
Chorley Pilot Industrial .... 
Clitheroe Equitable Co- 

Mee OPOTAUI VE 2... 1ie reece. 
Caul Terrace Industrial, 
Cloughfield.................... 
Guide Industrial, Lower 
Darwen ............ yt ae 
Industrial. Co-operative, 
Over Darwen................ 
Droylsden Industrial............ 
Eagley Bridge Co-operative 
Edenfield Industrial ............ 


Edgworth 0 en 
Failsworth 1 0) en 
Firgrove Co-operative ........ 


. Haslingden Industrial 
Helmshore Co-operative .. 
Heywood Industrial 
_ Lancaster and Skerton 
Equitable 
Lanebottom Industrial ........ 
Littleborough Co-operative 
Love Clough Industrial........ 
Lowton Common Co-ope- 
rative 
North of England Print- 
ing, Manchester............ 
Milnrow Equitable Pioneers 
Moorside Provident. ............ 
Mossley Industrial................ 
~ Oldham Ae eee 
» , -dquitable .....:........:. 
Prestwich Co-operative....... 
Radcliffe and Pilkington 
Co-operative 
Ramsbottom Industrial........ 
Rawtenstall ACS) ae 
Rhodes Industrial ................ 
Rochdale Equitable 


tee neeee 
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Stackstead Industrial ........ 

Steps Industrial.................... 

| Equitable Progressionist, 

mH Todmorden _............i.. 

}Mutual Industrial and) 
Provident Land ont | 
Building, Tonge............ 


VOL. -XXXVIT. 


Date 
of Number 

Esta- of 

blish- | Members. 

ment. 

1856 | 6,460 
60 9716 
Lay ye) 
*S1| 539 
"70 62 
60 | 2,100 
61} 575 
‘bo 1 0236 
59 168 
*60) 1490 
59 | 1,975 
3 147 
BO} = 941 
-GiM ts 242 
(OUdAT IAE 
60} 1,915 
60 104 
51] 960 
’60 201 
°A7 41 
Oo 526) 
D0] 951 
56} 349 
56] 1,179 
"50 | 4,099 
50] 2,249 
61} 1,218 
60} 1,764 
°58 1 2,000 
56] 1,258 
OL Ayr 
"Ad ) 6,444 
58] 124 
50] 1,060 
50} 342 
*b1 680 
“al 15 


PART III. 


Sales 
Share Loan | of Goods 
Capital. | Capital.| during 
the Year. 
£ £ £ 
86,946; — /|193,952 
9,144) — 22,126 
6,423 | — 18,724, 
11,294 517 | 17,078 
566; — 2,615 
38,652 | 1,018} 81,292 
2,965} — 16,470 
3,092; — 8,240 
2,428] 2,163] 4,851 
2,437} 297| 5,884 
19,558} — | 49,258 
3,225 130} 5,133 
15,472 | 2,010} 28,002 
2,961) 1,665| 7,162 
22,9383 | — >| 44,203 
16,468} — 46,455 
1,561); — 4,559 
20,227 | 7,138 | 34,896 
2,708; — 8,102 
1,292; — 1,763 
8,228 10,251 | 10,599 
17,194} — 43,175 
2,139} — 5,307 
21,831 104 |- 50,139 
73,214] 2,802 |187,169 
65,243 | — 94,670 
15,744. 15| 35,459 
20,782} — 61,864 
39,556 | 3,918] 65,560 
22,235] 2,406| 35,020 
6,402} — 17,880 
134,467 |10,74.3 |267,572 
998; — 5,266 
20,658 | 1,149] 33,516 
5,298| — 10,695 
10,985}; — 29,049 
176} 1,339} — 


Assets. 


£ 
95,421 
9,836 


7,009 
12,757 
560 


42,664 
3,889 
3,100 
45796 
3,031 

21,163 
39653 

18,670 
5,167 

425933 


16,994 
ey: 


29,583 
3,120 


1,449 


22,756 


18,899 
25532 
23,232 
84,533 
68,546 
17,338 


23,084 |: 


46,812 
275371 
6,909 


154,845 


1,477 


24,142 
5,859 


135755 


1,736 
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Value of Value of 
Buildings, | Buildings and 
Fixtures, Land 


and Land | Purchased as 
Employed | an Investment 
or to Sell again 
under the 
Purposes. | Act of 1871. 


—EE 


for 
Trade 


£ 
14,963 
4,085 


2,372 
2,209 


150 


12,210 


2,250 

300 
4,731 
7,412 
6,970 
5,445 


3,714 


2,998 
7,641 
730 


21,695 
259 


£ 
7,869 
1,747 


598 
2,741 
145 


594 
506 
727 
1,200 
741 
8,407 
1,005 
3,681 
1,554 
2,485 
295 


814 
9,302 
696 


650 


1,605 


1,683 
1,300 
1,382 
13,568 
457% 
4795 
652.93 
10,308 
3,684 
299 
20,802 


33° 


515 
1,430 


25351 
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Date 
of 

County and Name of Society. | Hsta- 
blish- 

ment. 

LANCASTER—contd. 

Tottington Industrial ........ 1861 
Wardle Co-operative............ 60 
Waterfoot ae oe °60 
WV GLCEIOO BEES ahi, "62 


LEICESTER. 
Mountsorrell Industrial ....| 1861 


MIDDLESEX. 
Civil Service Supply Asso- 1865 
ciation ..chadee 7 Re 


NORTHAMPTON. 
Brafield Industrial. ............ 1859 
Hackleton Progressionist ....) ’60 
Harpole Industrial _............ 63 
Kettering PVR Lae ee 65 
Moulton PINS “ss eemeaes, 61 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Backworth Co-operative ....| 1864 
Bedlington Equitable ......... "61 
Wallsend Industrial ............ 62 

NorrinGHaM. 


Hucknall Torkard Industrial] 1864 


SALop. 
Bridgnorth Gardeners and 
Farm Labourers............ 
Ironbridge and  Coal- 
brookdale Industrial .... 


1863 


"62 


SUFFOLK. 
Bury St. Edmunds Indus- 
trial ee. vom te seriets nthe siass-- 


SURREY. 


Number 


of 


Members. 


620 
345 
431 


78 


45235 


103 


149 


Share 


Capital. 


1,921 


369 


490 


Loan 
Capital, 


42 


445 


972 


Sales 
of Goods 
during 
the Year. 


20,218 
15,104 
18,207 
13,792 
13,842 


1,936 


430 


712,399 


2,186. 


2,875 


Value of 
Buildings, 
- eres. 
d an 
Assets. Employed 
for 
Trade 
Purposes. 
£ £ 
9,910 192 
5,791 292 
11,329 990 
4,928 760 
4,638 524, 
989] 100 
1,030 158 


117,950] 6,313 


1,523} 1,096 
446 10 
1,540 405 
1,105 430 
448 20 
3,227| 458 
5,042 | 2,226 
9,032 39 
1,884 110 
155 per 
be 542 
1,076 462 


1,782 | 1,093 


[ Sept. 


Value of 
Buildings and 
Land 
Purchased as 
an Investment 
or to Sell again 
under the 


Act of 1871. 


£ 
3,658 
2,040 
1,723 
777 
1,695 
492 


1,000 


3,142 


848 
155 
255 

30 
247 


262 
1,891 
3,617 


119 


440 


244°. 


ee 
a 
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Date 
of 
Ksta- 
blish- 
ment. 


County and Name of Society. 


WARWICK. 

Alderman’s Green ae 1868 
Industrial, Foleshill .... 

Harbury Industrial 


WESTMORELAND. 
Kirkly Stephen Co-operative| 1867 


WILts. 
Trowbridge Co-operative ....| 1861 


York. 
Barkisland Industrial ......... 1864 
Batley Carr Equitable ........ 67 
Bingley Industrial................ "50 
Bradford Provident. ............ "60 
Clayton Co-operative............ "58 
Cleckheaton Self Help ........ 61 
Cononley Industrial ............ 69 
Cross Hills Co-operative ....| °68 
Doncaster Mutual ................ 68 
Eccleshill Co-operative........ 60 
Gomersal Industrial ............ 68 
Greenside Co-operation........ 60 
Halifax Industrial................ "50 
RISWOrtn emt Sea, 61 
Hebden Bridge Co-opera- 48 
2: SS ok 
Heckmondwicke Industrial | ’60 
Hill House Perseverance ....|_ ’60 
PULA Det PUY 2s c.03.510/,-- 1795 
Keighley Industrial ............ 1860 
Midgley Co-operative ......... "61 
Mytholmroyd Industrial ....) ’61 
Netherton Industrial............ °40 
New Road Side Equitable....| ’62 
Mirfield Self eee 62 
Ravensthorpe ................ 
Saltaire Industrial................ 64, 
Shelle eee "61 
Sowerby Bridge Industrial | ’60 
Todmorden Industrial ........ "46 
Wakefield ) ae 67 
| GLAMORGAN. 
Dowlais Workmen’s ........... 1867 
Cwmbach Industrial............ 9 
_ Aberdare Co-operative ........ 69 


Number 


of 


Members. 


109 


149 


186 


509 


Share 
Capital. 


Loan 


Capital. 


150 


600 


Sales 
of Goods 
during 


the Year. 


£ 
2,298 
4,527 


2,465 


10,958 


3,268 


53,872 


40,916 
86,100 
8,509 
22,100 
3,201 
2,164 
12,696 
4,153 
4,573 
2,534 
235,730 
15,622 


36,028 


109,465 
19,101 
57,823 
24,114 
12,699 
11,779 

7,854 
6,120 


15,907 


1,868 
3,515 
67,686 
55,419 
9,047 


16,500 
25,062 
8,271 


Assets. 


1,169 


4,644 


1,991 
15,923 
10,072 
37,558 

25930 
12,765 
152.76 
479 
2,498 
4,082 
7 IN 
1,363 
188,658 
5»425 
19,684 


51,087 
55143 
8,750 
8,098 
55294 


75363. 


3,160 
25537 
6,605 


799 
875 
29,827 
25,136 
4,046 


2,558 
7,760 


2,175 


Value of 
Buildings, 
Fixtures, 
and Land 
Employed 
for 
Trade 
Purposes. 


£ 


1,639 


232 
4,722 
5,314 

13,380 

675 
3,752 

400 

997 
1,010 

700 

497 

31,985 
1,656 


6,128 


15,025 
1,000 
3,909 
2,752 
1,055 
1,704 

533 


Value of 
Buildings and 
Land 
Purchased as 
an Investment 
or to Sell again 
under the 
Act of 1871. 


£ 


110 


417 


400 


1,440 


Z % 
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9. The following is a summary of the foregoing return :— 


Number Aggregate Total 
County of Societies | Number of | Total Share | Total Loan ince 
7 Dealing their itals. itals. Ne 
in Land. Members. apie Be ing of Goods. 
& £ £ 
Latosster uoh Outed 52 57,889 927,284 | 51,857 | 1,917,761 
NOPK | auesosnk areca 29 32,966 400,778 | 16,354 932,113 
All other counties in , 
England and Wales 39 20,043 106,336 |° 7,922 | 1,186,269 
120 110,898 1,434,398 | 76,1383 | 4,036,143 
Value of 
Value wane 
#48 Buildings and 
of Buildings, | 1nd Purchased as Percentage 


Fixtures, and 


County. Total Assets. Land Employed an Mathis of 
Trad Sad to Sell again, under Total Assets. 
TARR SUT BOSSES. he Aceon 
£ £ £ 

Lancastar: Sobek 1,066,749 188,275 162,266 154 
OY OF eet Baik cctageetps 465,665 110,799 40,159 83 
All other counties in is 
England and Wales 260,553 ee 295394 he 

1,792,967 344,418 231,788 13 


10. These particulars are taken from the returns to the Registrar 
of Friendly Societies for the year ending 3lst December, 1872. 
Every Society was asked the two following questions :— 


‘What is the value of the buildings, fixtures, and land 
‘“‘ employed for the trade purposes of the society P”’ 

“ What is the value of the buildings and land purchased as an 
‘‘ investment, or to sell again, under the Act of 1871?” 


The answer to these questions are not included in the return 


which has been ordered by Parliament, and since published; and 


it occurred to me, therefore, that a statement of its results would 
not be without interest. Inspection of the foregoing details 
will show, however, that many societies have misunderstood 
the purport of the questions, and that some are included in the 
foregoing list which have not in fact entered upon the trade 
of the buying and selling of land. Notable among these is the 
Civil Service Supply Association, which appears among these 
societies, but is clearly not of them. : 

11. All necessary allowances being made, it is a fact not unworthy 
of note, that so large a sum as 200,000/. has been employed by these 
societies of working men in the purchase'of land as an investment, 
that is, in excess of the actual requirements for carrying on their 
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trade; and that the larger portion of this has been applied to the 
providing of cottage residences for the members themselves. 

12. It is also noteworthy that in the societies carrying on this 
trade (themselves less one in eight of the societies in existence), 
only 15 per cent. of their accumulated assets has yet been employed 
in this manner. 

13. The movement, it will be seen, is, beyond comparison, 
. strongest in the counties of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

14. In these counties, we find the Rochdale Pioneers, just as 
they were foremost in the establishment of the present form of 
English co-operative society, so taking the lead in this movement, 
having invested 20,802/. in purchase of land and buildings, in addi- 
tion to the 21,995/. required for the purposes of their trade. Next, 
is the Oldham Society, which has invested 13,568/. in this manner ; 
the Littleborough 9,302/.; the Bacup 9,268/.; the Bolton 8,464/. ; 
the Failsworth 8,407/.; and the Bury 7,569/.; all in Lancashire. 
After these comes the Halifax Society, in Yorkshire, with 7,000. ; 
and the rest, in comparison with these, are nowhere. 

15. The returns for the year 1873 are not complete, but of those 
already received eighteen societies return the same sums as value of 
buildings and land purchased under the Act of 1871 that are given 
in the above return, while sixty-six societies return sums exceeding 
those returned by them in 1872 to the extent of 17,746/. In addition, 
twenty-seven societies, not included in the foregoing list (viz., nine 
in Lancashire, seven in Yorkshire, and eight in other counties), 
appear to have joined the movement during the year 1873 by 
investing in this manner 16,922/. of their funds, which includes 50/. 
paid by one society as deposit on buildings of the value of 1,200/.; 
while, of the societies mentioned in Art. 5, No. 8, the Lincoln Land 
and Building Society, returns its purchases at 4,867/. The aggregate 
addition in 18738 to the 231,788/. above set forth, as invested upon 
31st December, 1872, appears to be 39,535/., making a total of 
271,323. 

16. It may be convenient to mention here that on 31st Decem- 
ber, 1872 (the figures for 1873 not being yet available), the number 
of members in co-operative societies was— 


PTS PATO ING (yan aaesknabchtc aes tarenvile cog apnea mmiers 98,590 
PRY OL RSHITO: pelts: notistart ta cennieseineniieaes sates tase 85,266 
Pe OTLOl COUDULOS, twas helatecacsAtdaneresvounrenes ashore 117,301 


figures which point out emphatically the prevalence of the present 
movement inthe Lancashire societies. 

17. The gross value of buildings, fixtures, and land belonging 
to co-operative societies was— 
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£ 
Bits Da tient yee «oy vos locos sds 0ivaad onto eee oe 88,462 
500.4 
pr OLRM PORE ERR we. ts.snccncediutraiateekaet eee 332,308 
Ay OUDALE TORE OL OM LS 2, vs bul cia tiasovarsapecest acetate naam 230,829 


The total sales of the co-operative societies were 11,397,225/. 

18. I am glad to have the opportunity of presenting to the 
Society the earliest obtainable authentic information with regard 
to this new phase of the organisation of providence. When we see 
to what large results the benefit building societies, which were little 
clubs in 1836, when an Act was passed to encourage them, have 
attained, and how literally incalculable has been the public service 
they have rendered, we shall hardly be surprised if, in a few years, 
these co-operative societies should carry on their trade of buying 
and selling land to an extent that may have a marked influence on 
the material comfort, the self-respect, and the consequent social. 
value of their members. 
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Discussion on Mr. Brasroox’s PAPER. 


Mr. CorneEtivus Watrorpd said he assumed the object of Mr. Brabrook, in 
bringing the subject before the, Society, was not simply to give interesting and 
useful statistics, but that he had probably in view the fresh legislation which was 
to be brought to bear upon these societies. Assuming that to be so, he would 
take the opportunity of saying, that one thing which was most needed, and which 
seemed to be overlooked, was, that every society, for whatever object it might 
come within the scope of friendly or co-operative or land societies, should, in its 
constitution, embody in the first page a memorandum of association, much after the 
same character as that of all societies enrolled under the Societies’ Act, so that 
every person could see the precise object the society had in view. On the 
corresponding page should be a table setting distinctly forth what payments were 
_ to be made, as, for example, in building societies, where a single share was advanced 
and paid by a premium extending over a period of years, it should be a distinc- 
tive statement of the amount to be advanced subject to any deduction, and a 
statement of the payments in return. Any person taking up a book like that 
would be able to see at once the nature of the society. 


Mr. F. Henprtks said he observed from one of the tables that the sale of land 
in one year had amounted to over 4,000,000/., and, comparing it with the number 
of members (110,898), it would seem as if 362. or 372. worth of land on the 
average had been purchased by each member. He would ask My. Brabrook if he 
had any statistics of the actual sales, or whether, in his office of registrar, he had 
acquired any information as to the average of land sold in the year. 


Mr. VaNnsITtaRT NEALE explained that the sales referred to by Mr. Hendriks 
were not entirely sales of land, but were the returns of societies which supplied 
their members with groceries and provisions. The investments in land were to be 
represented by tens or hundreds of thousands, and not by millions. 


Mr. HenpRIKs said that, in reading the paper without some note to that effect, 
it would lead to a false impression. 


Mr. BraBrooxk, in reply, said he was obliged to Mr. Walford for his remarks. 
These societies did not originally start with the object of engaging in trade, but 
solely for convivial purposes, and afterwards they launched out into business. 
Every one would agree with Mr. Walford, that these societies should distinctly 
state their object and purposes. He (Mr. Brabrook) had no information as to the 
number of sales in land effected every year, nor did he know the extent of the 
average. He had no doubt that Mr. Neale, being connected with the co-operative 
movement, might be able to obtain that information. 


Mr. V. NEALE said that, at present, the sales in land were almost entirely 
confined to the members of the societies, whose sole object was to buy land for the 
purpose of selling it to their own members. 
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AppRESss of the Presipent of Section F (Hconomic Science and 
Statistics of the Britisu AssociaTion for the ADVANCEMENT 
of Sctmncu, at the Forry-Fourtu MEETING, which was held at 
Bexrast, August, 1874. By the Ricur Honovuraste Lorp 
O’ Hagan. 


Since I accepted the invitation of the Council of the British 
Association to meet you here, I have glanced through the addresses 
of some of the gentlemen who have, heretofore, enjoyed a similar 
distinction; and I find, in most of them, an authoritative statement 
that brevity is held a virtue in the Presidents of its Sections. I 
appreciate the reason of the rule: it has my full approval; and I 
shall endeavour to act upon it, so as to avoid delay of- your 
discussions, or anticipation of their details, or prejudgment of any 
questions which may probably come before you. 

I am glad to have the honour of presiding over such an assembly 
in a town to which I am attached, not merely as the place of my birth, 
but, far more, by life-long associations of interest, duty, and affection. 
I rejoice that it is again distinguished by the presence of so many 
men illustrious in every walk of science, who come to take counsel 
together, as to the conquests of human thought and the extension of 
the bounds of knowledge; and I may be permitted to say, that 
Belfast, in its industrial eminence, its honourable traditions, and 
its intellectual progress, is not unworthy to receive them. 

As to its varied industries, they may more fitly be considered ay 
other Sections of the Association, in their connection with those 
branches of science, such as chemistry, natural philosophy, or 
mechanics, with which they have more direct. concern. But the 
statistician and economist, without trespassing on the province of any 
of those branches, has relations with them all, aiming to test the value 
of their results, and make them practically conducive to the general 
well-being. T'hus, when you note the wonderful progress of this 
community—increasing in population from 37,000 in 1821 to 
174,000 in 1871, and possessing multitudes of palatial manu- 
factories where, within my own memory, there was exactly one,— 
you may be led, legitimately, to consider its causes, its consequences, 
and the means of its extension. You may find food for profitable 
speculation in examining the industrial efforts which continue 
that progress, without pause or faltering; and perhaps, amongst 
them, not the least remarkable is that which has established 
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great iron foundries, winning for their work the highest honours 
in the industrial competitions which have occupied the capitals 
of Hurope, from time to time, for a quarter of a century, and 
commanding orders from the most distant regions of the globe. 
Or you may examine, with equal interest, shipbuilding establish- 
ments which employ skilled artisans in thousands, send out 
scores of great vessels to traverse the Mediterranean, and bridge 
over the Atlantic; and have cultivated the special manufacture of 
long iron-decked ocean steamers, from the year 1861, when it was 
first begun, until they have produced the gigantic “Britannia” and 
*“*Germania,’’ measured at 5,000 tons—not surpassed, if they have been 
equalled, in any country,—and exhibiting improvements which are 
largely imitated in all ocean-going ships throughout the world. 
But, apart from its general industries, Belfast has peculiar claims 
on the goodwill of this branch of the British Association. 

It is nearly a quarter of a century since, at a former meeting of 
that Association, in this town, the place which I now fill was more 
fitly occupied by the late Archbishop Whately, whose services to 
economic science as well in his own masterly publications as in the 
liberal energy with which he encouraged the study of it in Ireland, 
I need not eulogise before this assembly. On that occasion, there 
were not wanting able and instructed men to show that its 
principles had found acceptance here. Such men had been, already, 
active in the prosecution of those special inquiries, which, in this 
Section, it will be our business to pursue. In distant days, when 
Belfast was poor in material wealth and very limited in population, 
they had formed a speculative and literary society which did 
excellent work. They had also societies for the culture of natural 
science, and others which were useful in training young people for 
the encounters of public and professional life. And these, with great 
schools, which were the creation of the spirit and enterprise of private 
persons, tended to the remarkable advancement of individuals and 
assisted in laying the foundations of that great prosperity,—the 
unaided growth of self-reliance and self-assertion,—which has so 
distinguished this community among the cities of the empire. 

It was not strange that, with such antecedents, Belfast should 
have early moved in the new path of statistical inquiry, and, accord- 
ingly, long before the meeting to which I have alluded, it had 
established a Social Inquiry Society for the consideration of 
‘“« Statistics, Political Economy, and Jurisprudence,” which, in some 
particulars, remarkably anticipated the Social Science Association ; 
and was, whilst it existed, very useful and efficient. And thus it 
came to pass, that not the least distinguished of those who, in 1852, 
discussed the subjects peculiar to this Section, in able papers, were 
inhabitants of Belfast, some still lhving, and some departed, who 
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well maintained the intellectual reputation of their town. Sub- 
sequently, the Social Inquiry Society merged in the larger 
combination represented by the Statistical and Social Inquiry 
Society of Ireland, which has laboured, and continues to labour, 
in the metropolis, with great and increasing success. It has 
dealt, in its published transactions, with almost every important 
economic question of the time: and has acted, beneficially, by 
suggestion and argument, on the Irish legislation of later days. 

It has operated, also, in spreading economic knowledge through the 
organisation of the Barrington Lectureships on Political Economy, 
which were founded by the munificence of a citizen of Dublin, 
and through which competent teachers afford the opportunity of 
instruction in the principles of the science, to the various towns of 
Ireland. But, although the capital of the Ulster province has thus 
allowed its local society to be absorbed by one which is national, the 
spirit which originated both continues to prevail in Belfast; and it 
will gratify the members of this Section to learn, that, in the month 
of January last, a committee was formed in it, to establish classes for 
the systematic teaching of political economy,—chiefly to young men 
engaged in mercantile pursuits. That committee is composed of the 
chief magistrate of the town—to whose intelligence, energy, and 
affluent liberality, I am not surprised to learn, the British Association 
is largely indebted—many of its leading merchants and professional 
men, and several eminent professors of the Queen’s College. They 
were fortunate in obtaining the services of a highly informed 
economist ; and the experiment has, so far, proved very satisfactory. 
The number of students on the roll has been fifty-five, three of them 
alumni of the Queen’s College,—seven, apprentices of solicitors; and 
forty-five, engaged in commercial business. The average of attend- 
ance on the classes has been from forty to fifty. The committee 
may well be congratulated on the result of their novel and excellent 
effort, and the probable influence, in other communities, of the 
example they have given. Already, it has been imitated in Dublin. 
A class of young mercantile men has been formed in the metropolis 
for a similar purpose; and there is no reason why others should not 
compete with it there, and in the provincial towns. 

In connection with this matter, I may mention, that, very recently, © 
a considerable portion of the Barrington Fund has been devoted 
to the instruction, in political economy, of schoolmasters, who are 
examined in its principles under the direction of the Barrington 
‘Lecture Committee of the Statistical Society; and, already, at an 
examination held on the 12th of May last, thirteen of them have 
obtained distinctions and certificates. The importance of such a 
movement, I need not dwell upon. It was anticipated by Archbishop 
Whately in the preparation of his ‘Easy Lessons on Money 
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“Matters” and other books; and, I find that the Labour and Capital 
Committee of the Social Science Association have endeavoured to 
induce the Educational Committee of the Privy Council in England 
to promote the teaching of economics in schools under its inspection; 
and have urged the importance of such teaching on the Lord 
President, for reasons, which, in the painful circumstances existing 
around us, may, not unprofitably, be repeated here. They declared their 
strong conviction, “that the hostility between labour and capital, 
‘“‘ arising from an erroneous belief that the interests of workpeople 
“and their employers, and of tenants and landlords, are opposed to 
“each other, a belief leading, in manufactures, to attempts to impose 
“‘ harrowing restrictions regarding rates of wages, hours of labour, 
“piece work, number of apprentices, and the use of machinery ; 
‘“‘ and, in agriculture, to attempts to dictate the amount of rent to be 
““ exacted, and the selection of tenants; and leading, in its further 
“ stages, to strikes, lock-outs, rattenings, and threats of personal 
‘* violence, and ultimately, in many cases to murder itself—might have 
“been mitigated, and in great measure prevented, had the people of 
‘“‘ this country in their youth, and before the mind could be warped, 
** been instructed in the elements of economic science.’’ And, on this 
and other grounds, they prayed that no more time should be lost in 
taking measures for gradually introducing this knowledge, as a 
regular branch of education, into all schools to which the State 
gives pecuniary aid. Their demand was not fully conceded; but a 
beginning has been made in England as in Ireland, and the study 
has been introduced in some large schools, under efficient inspection. 
Individuals have made the same experiment in London and 
Glasgow—eminently, Mr. Ellis and Mr. M‘Clelland—and with a 
success demonstrating the feasibility of imparting economic know- 
ledge to young people, and making it full of attractive interest. to 
them. We must all sincerely trust that the same success may 
attend the effort which has been so well begun in Ireland. 

I do not think I need apologise for these references to the 
connection between economic and statistical science and the 
intellectual traditions of Belfast, for, whilst they prove that I am 
not unwarranted in asserting its worthiness to receive this 
Association, they must gratify especially those whom I address, as 
indicating a healthy interest in the prosecution of that science, and 
a continuing effort to assist its progress here. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of such progress 
to the best interests of every class of our Society. The branch of 
knowledge, with which we have to deal, must have had an existence 
coeval with all advanced civilisation, although its name is new. It 
could never have been ignored by the historian, who properly mar- 
shalled facts and drew inferences as to the characters and actions 
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of individuals, and the causes of the rise and fall of nations. It 
was necessarily cultivated by investigators of the working of com-- 
mercial communities, and the influences which affect their prosperity 
or decay. It was implicitly recognised by all careful and con- 
scientious statesmanship, in considering the events and circumstances 
which require the maintenance of institutions or warrant their 
abolition or reform. Those who fulfilled such functions were, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, statisticians and economists ; although the 
recognition of statistics and economy, as distinct domains of human 
knowledge, and the cultivation of them with exclusive attention, 
are comparatively of recent origin in the world of thought. 

It is not, perhaps, matter of surprise, that such newcomers have 
not, always, met a cordial reception ;—that the masters of exact 
science have sometimes looked askance on their looser and more 
speculative methods; and disputed their right to rank, at all, with 
the older scientific sisterhood. But the controversy was never ee 
much practical account, and it has well-nigh ended. 

The statistician and economist do not Jernéuskaate do not claim 
for their propositions the certainty of mathematics; are too much 
engaged with the shifting conditions of human existence, and the 
infinitely varied shades of human thought and feeling to pronounce, 
with rigid dogmatism, as to the course to be adopted, in all the 
varying circumstances which concern the wealth of nations and the 
social interests of mankind. 

But, nevertheless, they are entitled to call their labours scientific, 
if science be needed to deal with subjects and educe results of the 
last importance to our race; and to accomplish this by drawing, 
from facts rightly ascertained, lucidly classified and profoundly 
considered, conclusions of permanent truth and wide application 
for the goverment of human conduct and the increase of human 
happiness. | | 

The reign of law is not bounded by the physical universe. Its 
vigilant power is not exhausted, when the planets have been kept in 
their courses and the earth is made bountiful for the maintenance of 
man. As the material creation, assuredly, did not owe its harmony 
and beauty to a fortuitous concourse of atoms; so the humanity, to 
whose needs it has such a marvellous adaption, has not been left 
to be the sport of chance, stumbling through the ages in blind 
disorder and hopeless desertion by the Infinite Power which called 
it into bemg. There is a moral government which “shapes our 
“ends,” pervading the apparent chaos of motive and action, and 

making the lberty which belongs to us, as individuals, subordinate 
itself, with a felicity as admirable as it is incomprehensiale, to the 
promotion of the universal good. 

Three millions of free and responsible beings constitute the 
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population of London,—each having his own idiosyncrasy and power 


' to act in independent isolation ;—but all overruled and subdued 


by an overmastering, though an unacknowledged influence, to the 
working out of a common system by which, whilst they prosecute, 
for their respective interests, their separate objects and pursuits, 
they supply one another with all things useful for their existence 
and enjoyment. 

This is amongst the greatest of marvels; and it is achieved, as no 
human power could achieve it, by any governmental force or police 
strategy, because there is a law which dominates the movements of 
society and moulds the earthly destinies of men. And, surely, the 
inquiries which are bent to the comprehension of that law, and 
strive to ascertain the principles on which it acts,—from earnest 
observation, laborious record and just appreciation of the facts 
which, more or less clearly, disclose its systematic operation, in the 
various departments of human effort,—are vital to our well-being 
and progress in the world. They are fruitful in precise and enduring 
results. They have, already, in many points, revolutionised the 
opinions of communities, and shaped the policy of cabinets, and they 
have furnished canons of public conduct which have had an ever- 
widening acceptance, wherever civilisation has made its way. 

Statistical inquiry is, therefore, scientific inquiry, and scientific 
inquiry of the highest value; and its successful prosecution is 
important to every class of men, from the statesman and the legis- 
lator, to the humblest operative. It has relations with all matters 
of real human interest. It touches the reciprocal rights of classes ; 
the claims of capital and labour; the advancement of education ; 
the repression of crime; the relief of distress; the prevention of 
disease; the improvement of agriculture; the extension of com- 
merce ; and all the various cognate questions which affect our social 
and industrial state. 

All men may: profit by acquaintance with a department of know- 
ledge which concerns all alike—the high and the Jow—the wealthy 
and the poor. If there be ascertainable laws by which the relative 
rights and responsibilities of human beings are regulated, and by 
the evasion or defiance of which they must suffer inevitable injury, 
it is plainly important that some knowledge of such laws, by all 
men, should promote the equitable and reasonable enforcement of 
those rights and responsibilities. 

There is, at present, a sad encounter of classes in this great 
town, which has paralysed its most important industry. As to the 
origin of the dispute or the conflicting views of the parties to it, | 
do not presume to offer an opinion. But I may say, for myself, and, 
IT am sure, for those whose pleasant meeting here has been clouded 
by that great calamity, that we lament its occurrence, and trust it 
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will find a speedy ending,—towards which we would rejoice to offer 
any aid within our power,—for the avoidance not merely of priva- 
_ tion on the one side and embarrassment on the other, but of evil 
consequences which may bring permanent mischief to every order 
of the community, and damage vitally the commercial position of 
Belfast. I refer to the subject, at present, only to indicate how 
important it might have been, if the educational effort of which I 
have already spoken had so far advanced, as to spread abroad a 
knowledge of the issues of like encounters in other places and at 
other times, and of the teaching to be derived in this, as in most 
things else, from that old experience which— 


* Doth attain 
To something of prophetic strain !” 


But, the statesman needs the knowledge which is accumulated 
by statistics even more than the mass of men. To legislate aright 
—to guide a nation safely through calm and stormy times—to take 
advantage of opportunities of safe and wise reform, and avoid alike 
the evils of obstinate adherence to abuse and reckless innovation, a 
member of parliament or a minister, holding political power, should 
qualify himself by familiarity with that science of which a most 
eminent professor of it (Dr. Farr) has said :—“ Statistics underlies 
‘* politics. It is, in fact, in its essence, the science of politics with- 
“out party colouring.” And yet, there are many members and 
some ministers who, from time to time, undertake the discharge of 
their high functions without any such preparation as is deemed 
essential in the aspirants to any ordinary profession ;—of which, in | 
their case, some little statistical and economical knowledge might 
well form a necessary part. 

Political action should not be altogether empirical; and scientific 
instruction, specially aimed to qualify for the undertaking of it, 
might be usefully supplied by our schools and universities, in far 
larger proportion than they now afford it. For, they would so 
supply new faculties of perception and persuasion to our public men, 
whom they might train to the elucidation of economic questions, 
and the application of established principles in the novel emergencies 
which perpetually test the quality of statesmanship, And so, pro-— 
moting an attempt to found legislation on a scientific basis, or, at 
least, to have it conducted with informed and forethoughtful intel- 
ligence, they might take away, in some degree, the reproach of the 
famous Chancellor :— 


“ Quam parvuld sapientid regitur mundus !” 


There are, no doubt, subjects on which the law-maker may 
decide, promptly and on the first impression; but on most of those 
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which are really important, and permanently affect the general 
interest, he should seek the help, which the statistician can afford by 
casting light from the past on the dim pathways of the future, if he 
would avoid perfunctory and haphazard legislation; issuing often 
in serious mischief, and necessitating attempts at unsatisfactory 
amendment, which he need never have made, if he had allowed that 
light to lead him to an appreciation of the difficulties in his way, 
and-the means to master them. 

Still further, the statistical method may be employed, beyond the 
bounds of municipal arrangements, and made to operate for the 
benefit of the great community of nations, ever more closely approxi- 
mated to each other by the practical annihilation of space and time, 
which has been accomplished by the railroad and the steamship. It 
may assist the jurist in dealing with the vexed questions of inter- 
national law and preparing the way for a progressive agreement as 
to the reciprocal claims and duties of civilised States. And this, 
though it cannot, perhaps, whilst man is man, subdue the turbulence 
of ambition or end the crimes and calamities of war, may promote, 
at least, an approach to that federation of the world, which, however 
it may be delayed or forbidden by human pride and eo is 
dictated by the highest interests of mankind. 

But further still, there are collateral advantages which statis- 
tical inquiry affords in bringing together, to such a meeting as this, 
men of science and men of the world,—the professor, the actuary 
and the politician,—who find the occasion of union and mutual 
benefit in a pursuit which exercises at once the student’s capacities 
of intelligent research and logical deduction; and assists, as I have 
shown, to a happy issue, the best efforts of those who move in the 
busiest and the noblest spheres of active citizenship. And, even more 
widely, it promotes the diffusion of intelligence and the unity of 
intellectual effort throughout the earth, as in the case of the Inter- 
national Statistical Congress, which was originated at the London 
Exhibition of 1851, and has assembled successively in Brussels, in 
Paris, in Vienna, in London, in Florence, at The Hague, and, lastly, 
in St. Petersburg. At those meetings, various countries have been 
represented by delegates from their Governments and by men of 
science, with the object of discovering the best modes of statistical 
inquiry, of ascertaining the facts capable of numerical expression 
which can be collected in all civilised communities, and of establish- 
ing a world-wide uniformity of statement, tabulation and publica- 
tion of those facts, giving a more exact and scientific character to 
results, and making them more available for universal usefulness. 
At the last Session, the eighth of the series, in St. Petersburg,—of 
which I should be glad, if I had time, to give some account from an 
admirable report of Mr. Hammick—whose absence from this meet- 
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ing I sincerely regret—notwithstanding the distance from which 
they came and the dangers they encountered, from cholera and 

otherwise, 128 foreign members attended, from almost every country 
in Kurope, from the United States of America, from Brazil, Egypt, 
and Japan. There were 360 Russian members, including the first 
scientific men and university professors from all parts of the empire. 
The Grand Duke Constantine presided and opened the proceedings 
in a forcible address. The Emperor gave his best assistance, in 
every way, and the meeting was most harmonious and successful. I 
cannot attempt even to indicate the nature and the fruits of its 
important labours; and I refer to it, only that I may illustrate, by a 
late and conspicuous example, the mode in which the prosecution of 
statistical studies may tend to promote the good understanding of 
Governments ; to dissipate evil prejudices which have so often held 
nations in unnatural and absurd antagonism; to diffuse the highest 
intelligence of its most instructed members amongst the whole 
family of States, and bind them together by an identity of mental 
action and an equal participation of discoveries and suggestions 
abounding in.advantage to them all. 

I fear I have already overpassed the limits which should have 
been prescribed by my promise to be brief; and I pursue no further 
the general considerations dn which I have partially and imper- 
fectly entered. But it seems to me, that those who are charged 
with the duty which I have assumed, may fairly be expected to 
make some allusion to matters within the sphere of their own special 
division of scientific knowledge, which may have peculiar relations 
with the localities in which they act. The opportunity of concen- 
trating attention upon such matters may be judiciously and largely 
used by the authors of papers in the several Sections; but a 
very brief allusion to some of them can be allowed to make the 
opening addresses “‘racy of the soil.” I shall merely glance at two 
or three which will be of interest as belonging to Ireland. 

I believe that in no other department of statistical inquiry has. 
such progress been made in these countries, within living memory, 
as in that which comprehends ‘ Judicial Statistics,’’—dealing with 
crime, its motives, its causes and the means of its repression, and 
with all the various questions of interest which arise in connection 
with the administration of civil and criminal justice. In this depart- 
ment, men of high intelligence have long been labouring throughout 
the world; and it was the subject of sedulous attention at all 
the international congresses of which I have spoken. The results 
have been satisfactory and full of practical advantage, and they will 
become still more so, when the inquiries which those congresses have 
organised shall have submitted for comparison the judicial systems 
of all lands, described by those who are best acquainted with them. In 
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this good work, Ireland has done more than her part, under the 


_ supervision of Dr. Neilson Hancock, and I owe it to that very 


eminent statistician to quote from a letter addressed to me by 
Mr. Hammick, of whom I have spoken already, the remarkable state- 
ment, that “‘ the Irish Judicial Statistics are unequalled in Hurope 
“ for skilful arrangement and lucid exposition.” 

The changes in the social state of Ireland, and the legislation of 
latter years, have fixed attention on our county courts, and made some 
reforms in their procedure and some extension of their jurisdiction 
very desirable. The Land Act creates new exigencies in connection 
with our agricultural and commercial life, and they must be satisfied 
by a moderate and carefully considered reform of institutions, which 
have worked well and command the confidence of the people. This 
is one of the most important matters which can receive the attention 
of the legislature; and I am glad to say that a beginning of 
improvement has been made in the last session, by an Act which 
gives the chairmen of counties power to adjudicate, in small 
cases, and with certain limits, although bond fide questions of 
title may have arisen. The want of this power has often produced 
a denial of justice to suitors, whose poverty has forbidden them 
to seek it in a superior court,—with the frequent consequences 
of lawless contentions, violent assaults, and, sometimes, lamentable 
homicides. The humble man who is wronged, in fact or fancy, 
and has found all available legal tribunals closed against him, 
takes the law into his own hands and becomes his own avenger. I 
hope this great mischief will now exist no more. But the extension 
of jurisdiction in title cases, and the further concession of a limited 
right to deal with transactions of partnership are only, I trust, 
the heralds of a more comprehensive measure, giving to our local 
courts, with such modification as may be necessary, the equitable 
jurisdiction already possessed by the county courts of England. 

You will, I am pleased to learn, have the opportunity of hearing.a 
paper on land tenure prepared by Sir George Campbell, the late 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bombay, who is eminently qualified to 
speak with authority on that momentous subject; and to. whom 
the people of this country owe serious obligations, for the 
counsel and assistance which his great ability and large experience 
in another land enable him to afford, during the discussions 
which preceded the passing of the Irish Land Act. Of that 
Act, generally, I have no purpose to speak here. It has been in 
operation for too brief a time, and its provisions have yet been too 
little interpreted by judicial exposition, to warrant a confident 
pronouncement on many points connected with it. I believe that it 
has already been of signal advantage, and will yield far greater | 
benefits hereafter. But I refer to it now, only that I may say a 
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word of its purchase clauses, which,—and the best mode of giving 
them vitality and effect,—are worthy of the attention of all who 
care for the prosperity of Ireland. As to those clauses, there 
was no controversy in Parliament; they passed, with universal 
approval, through both the Houses. They recognised, with all the 
authority involved in so rare a unanimity of acceptance, the value 
of diffused proprietorship of land amongst our agricultural classes. It 
is impossible to over-estimate their importance to the progress of this 
country in industry and order. Yet, they have had a very inadequate 
operation: and remain almost a dead letter on the statute book. I 
learn, from a report of the Commissioners of Public Works, that, 
since the passing of the Act, 338 tenant farmers have purchased 
their holdings, comprising an acreage of 22,116 acres,—of 
which the annual rent amounted to 13,141/.,—at a gross cost 
of 319,522/., including advances from the Commissioners of 
192,066/. The report informs us, further, that the applications of 
tenant farmers for loans under the statute, have diminished instead 
of increasing, and that the purchases of one year have been 206, 
whilst only 106 were made, in that which followed. These facts are 
disappointing in a high degree; and I call attention to them in this 
place, that, if possible, the causes of the disappointment may be 
investigated and done away, and free and fruitful action given to 
legislative provisions, amongst the very best which have ever been 
vouchsafed to us. Of course, I cannot here discuss so large a 
question; but I may indicate my own opinion that, in order to the 
effective working of these provisions, it will be necessary to facilitate, 
still further, the transfer of land, divided in moderate proportions, 
by cheapening conveyances and validating titles at a small expense ; 
and that, for this purpose, it will be proper to extend the operations 
of the Récord of Title Office beyond the narrow sphere within which 
parliamentary opinion confined it whem it was originally designed, 
and to make it effective, as it has never been, though years have 
elapsed since it was opened, by the application of the principle of 
compulsion, without the aid of which, old habits, ignorant dislike 
of innovation and powerful class interests, will continue to nullify 
its influence. ‘The purpose of the legislature to secure a complete 
and permanent register of all dealings with property in the soil is 
of high policy and plain necessity; and must not be baulked by the 
supineness or the obstinacy of individuals, whose own best interest 
will be promoted, when they are forced to aid in carrying out that 
‘ purpose. In addition, it will be necessary to reconsider the fiscal 
arrangements of that office as well as of the Landed Estates Court, 
to which it is attached, and to localise their action by the establish- 
ment of district registries, of easy access, for small transactions, 
and with fees too moderate to bar approach to them. 
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These seem to me the outlines of a reform long desirable, but 
' heretofore, difficult,—from the vis inertice of some and the active 
antagonism of others,—which should promptly be undertaken by 
parliament, and has already, in principle, received its sanction, by 
its general approval of the bills introduced by Lord Cairns during 
the past session. It is essential to Ireland, if we would have the 
action of a beneficent law no longer paralysed, and the passionate 
eagerness with which the Irish people covet the possession of the 
soil indulged, legitimately and with the limits of the law; so that 
instead of finding it often identified with agrarian crime, we shall 
see it become subordinate and ancillary to the equitable settlement 
of the country and the lasting contentment of its people, by prompt- 
ing them to obtain, through honourable industry and manly effort, 
that position of secure and independent proprietorship, which, 
according to all our experience of human nature, will lead them to 
identify their individual interests and objects with their duty to the 
State, and make them loyal and law-abiding citizens. 

There are other topics on which I would willingly have addressed 
you; but I must remember my promise and conclude :—only 
observing, that [ should more strongly feel the difficulty of 
, adequately discharging the duties of a position which has been 
held by Lord Derby, Lord Littleton, the late Archbishop Whately, 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, and other very eminent 
persons, were I not sustained by so many men of high capacity and 
established .reputation, with whose aid | trust that our meetings 
may be made agreeable, instructive and of some public utility. 
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T.— American Railways. 


THE last edition of Poor’s Railroad Manual of the United States (for 
1874-75*), contains the following general account of the railway system of 
that country. As there has hitherto been no official account compiled 
by the United States Government, reliance must necessarily be placed on 
unofficial records, and as the present appears to be almost the first 
attempt by an American authority to compile a tolerably full statement of 
the railways in operation, dealing with such topics as the gross and net 
earnings per head of population, dividends paid, and the like, it is here 
reproduced. We hope that in course of time the United States Govern- 
ment will be able to collect full official statistics, as the information about 
American railways in general must, till then, necessarily remain imper- 
fect :— 

“ The tabular statements on the preceding pages, present full abstracts of the 
share capital, indebtedness, earnings, expenses, dividends, &c., &c., of the railroads 
of the United States for 1873, The total length of line, of which operations are 
given, is 66,237 miles, against 57,323 miles for 1872, and 44,614 for 1871. The 
aggregate cost of the several roads at the end of the year was $3,784,543,034, 
against $3,159,423,057 for 1872, and $2,664,627,645 for 1871.. The increase of 
cost for 1873 over 1872 was $625,119,977; over 1871, $1,119,915,389. Of the 
total cost, $1,94.7,638,584 was made up of share capital, and $1,836,904,450 of 
various forms of indebtedness, chiefly of bonds maturing at a distant day. The 
proportion of share capital to debt was 51°5 to 48°5. The average cost per mile 
of all the roads was $57,134, against $55,116 for 1872; and $59,726 for 1871. 
The total gross earnings for the year were $526,419,935, against $468,241,055 
for 1872, and $403,329,208 for 1871. The increase of earnings for 1873 was 
$58,178,880; for 1872, $64,911,847, the total for the two years being 


: $123,090,727. The percentage of increase for 1873 over 1872 was 12°4; fore 


1872 over 1871, 16°1 per cent. The percentage of increase in the two years was 
30 per cent. Of the total earnings for the year, $389,035,508 were received for 


* Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1874-75. New York 
and London: H. V. and H. W. Poor, 1874. 
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the transportation of freight and mails, and $137,384,427 for the transportation 
_ of passengers—the proportion of the former to the latter being as 73 to 27. The 
current operating expenses were $342,609,373, or 65°1 per cent. of the gross 
earnings. The net earnings were $183,810,562, or 34°9 per cent. of the gross. 
The latter equalled 13°1 per cent. of the cost of the roads—the net 4°96 per cent. 
The amount paid in dividends was $67,120,709, or 3°45 per cent. on the aggre- 
gate amount of the share capital. The gross earnings per head of population 
equalled $12°80 against $11°63 for 1872, and $9°80 for 1871. The ratio of total 
mileage to inhabitants in 1873 was one mile of road to every 582 inhabitants, 
against one mile to 600 inhabitants for 1872. 

* The percentage of gross earnings on the total cost of the roads was $14°33, 
against $15 for 1872 and $15°14 for 1871. The rate is $0°67 less than that for 
1872, $0°81 less than that for 1871. The percentage of net earnings upon the 
cost of the roads for 1873 was $4°96 against # 5°20 for 1872 and $5°32 for 1871. 
The increase of mileage in the two years for which returns are given, has been 
21,623 miles. The increase of the cost of the roads in the same time has been 

&1,119,915,389- It was hardly possible that the earnings should increase in 
— ratio to such an enormous expenditure, as two or three years often elapse after its 
opening before a railroad is in position to do much business, for the want of 
adequate equipments, or from the unfinished condition of its tracks, or from the 
want of suitable connection, or from pecuniary embarrassments. On the other 
hand, the earnings of these works, per head of population, in 1873, was $12°80 
against $11°63 for 1872 and $10°22 for 1871. This is a most encouraging 
feature in connection with these works, as it shows that under ordinary conditions 
their earnings must increase, for an indefinite period, in a very rapid ratio—the 
increase per head in the eastern and more densely settled States being fully as 
great as in the western and more sparsely settled States. At the rate of 
the past three years the earnings of our railroads will double themselves ‘in the 
next six years without the construction of an additional mile of line. The popu- 
lation is increasing at the rate of 1,000,000 annually. By 1880, the earnings of 
the roads now in operation will probably exceed $1,000,000,000. The percentage 
of their annual earnings to their cost will come fully up to 20 per cent.— 
a rate which, with good management, is sufficient to render the whole invest- 
ment reasonably remunerative. In fact, there seems to be no limit to the 
increase of earnings, even with a stationary population, provided such population 
be intelligent, and provided with all the aids to industry which science and art 
can supply. 

* One cause for the vast mileage that has been built in the past few years,-and 
of the comparatively low rate of earnings upon the aggregate cost of our railroads, 
has been the extraordinary effort to complete roads, to save from lapsing the vast 
grants made by Congress in theirfavour, These grants were on condition that the 
roads in whose favour they were made should be built within a certain number of 
years. As they were made to nearly 10,000 miles of line, and were supposed to 
be very valuable, nearly all the roads to which they were assigned have been built. 
No land-grant roads of any considerable length are now likely to be built at all 
except the Northern and Southern Pacific, each of which have extensive grants 
in their favour. - That a large quantity of land can be found unoccupied in the 
immediate vicinity of a railroad implies a very sparse population. The land-grant 
roads were, however, mostly through a prairie soil, which is easily and rapidly 
brought into cultivation; but some time must often elapse before a population will 
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be found upon them : sufficiently numerous to supply a traffic required to meet the 
immediate calls for interest, or for other objects. Although the lands may be very 
valuable, experience has shown that they can be converted only slowly into 
money. 

“The mileage of railroads in the New England group of States for 1873 was 
5,303, against 4,574 for 1872. Their cost was $263,597,778, against $2 30,609,794 
in 1872, and was made up of $141,4.73,329 of share capital, and $122,224,449 
of debt. Their average cost per mile was $48,882, against $50,418 for 1872. 
Their gross earnings were $51,676,688, against $48,519,835 for 1872. Of the 
gross earnings $29,310,043 were received for the transportations of freight and 
$22,358,645 for the transportation of passengers. The percentage of gross earn- 
ings ‘to the cost of the roads was 19°6 per cent. The net earnings were 
$15,061,777, and equalled 2°92 per cent. of such cost. The earnings per head 
of population equalled $14°30, against $13°53 for 1872. The dividends paid 
amounted to $9,004,488, and equalled 6°36 per cent. on the total share capital. 
The ratio of total mileage to population was one mile of line to pick 685 
inhabitants, against 709 for 1872. 

“The mileage of the railroads in the middle group of States for 1873 was 
12,441 against 11,617 for 1872. Their cost was $1,126,702,107, against 
$922,700,774, and was made up of $649,503,037 share capital and $477,199,070 
of debt. Their average cost per mile was $90,186, against $79,427 for 1872. 
Their gross earnings were $194,052,302, against $169,205,702 for 1872. Of the 
gross earnings $151,697,072 were received for the transportation of freight and 
$42,355,230 for the transportation of passengers. The percentage of gross earn- 
ings upon the cost of roads was 17°4. The net earnings were $69,280,585, and 
equalled 6°22 per cent. of such cost. The earnings per head of population equalled 
$18-00, against $15°86 for 1872. The dividends paid amounted to $36,531,343; 
and equalled 5°6 per cent. on the share capital. The ratio of total mileage to 
population was one mile of line to 772, against 792 for 1872. 

“The mileage of the railroads of the Western States for 1873 was 32,973 
miles, against 28,778 for 1872. .Their cost was $1,730,728,234, against 
$1,4.72,625,232 for 1872, and was made up of $846,933,411 of share capital and 
$88 3,794,823 of debt. Their average cost per mile was $52,490, against $50,558 
for 1872. Their gross earnings were $211,717,781, against $133,826,252 for 
1872. Of these $51,620,779 were received for the transportation of freight and 
$160,097,002 for that of passengers. The percentage of gross earnings to the 
cost of the roads was 12°23. The net earnings were $72,464,212, and equalled 
4'2 per cent. of such cost. The earnitigs per head of population equalled $14°33, 
against $13°76 for 1872. The dividends paid amounted to $19,055,247, and 
equalled 2°26 per cent. on the share capital of the roads. The ratio of total 
mileage to population was one to 406, against one to 433 for 1872. . 

“The mileage of the railroads of the Southern States for 1873 was 13,908, 
against 10,986 for 1872. Their cost was $509,324,106, against $401,913,267 
; in 1872, and was made up of $228,477,107 of share capital and $280,846,999 of 
debt. Their average cost per mile was $36,772, against $36,575 for 1872. Their 
gross earnings were $53,696,409, against $47,888,539 for 1872. Of the earn- 
ings $38,385,420 were received for the transportation of freight and $15, 310,989 
for that of passengers. The percentage of gross earnings to the cost of the roads 
was 15°4; the net earnings were $18,133,349, and equalled 3°5 per cent. on such — 
cost. The earnings per head of population equalled $4'221, against $4°31 for 
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1872. The dividends paid amounted to $901,396, and equalled only 0*4 per cent. 
' on the share capital of the roads. The ratio of total mileage to population was 
735, against 779 for 1872. 

“The mileage of the railroads of the Pacific States for 1873 was 1,612, against 
1,368 for 1872. Their cost was $154,090,809, against $131,573,990 in 1872, 
and was made up of $81,251,700 of share capital and $72,839,109 debt. Their 
average cost per mile was $95,590, against $98,300 for 1872. The gross earn- 
ings were $15,276,747, against $13,900,727 for 1872. Of the gross earnings 
$9,682,789 were received for the transportation of freight and $5,593,960 for 
the transportation of passengers. The percentage of gross earnings to the cost 
of the roads was 9°9; the net earnings were $8,358,639, and equalled 5°7 per 
cent. on such cost. The earnings per head of population were $17°92, against 
$17°00 for 1872. The dividends were $1,628,265—equal to 2 per cent. on the 
capital invested. The ratio of total mileage to population was one mile to each 
389 of inhabitants, against one to each 379 for 1872. 

“‘ Within the past five years 28,396 miles of railroads have been constructed in 
this country. At $50,000 per mile the cost of these works has been $1,381,8 50,000. 
In the meantime $75,000,000 have been annually expended in enlarging the 
accommodations and increasing the facilities for business of roads already in - 
operation—in other words, there has been expended upon our railroads $3 50,000,000 
annually in the last five years. If we have not exceeded our means in the con- 
struction of these works, we have pushed this great interest out of all proportion 
to others. We have only to stop construction to have the equilibrium speedily 
restored. The method is a very simple one. The earnings of the railroads of the 
Western States the past year equalled $14°33 per head of population. The pre- 
sent year, but for the effect of the recent panic, they would equal $15°33 per 
head; and in 1875, $16°33 per head. This gain is certain to be made as soon as 
the country recovers from the present prostration. In the meantime, population: 
is increasing at the rate of more than one million annually. The contribution of 
this increase alone, to railroads, will add, at the present rate of earnings, 
$14,330,000 annually to their gross receipts. But the population of the country 
increases at the rate of about 2°50 per cent. annually, whilst the earnings of our 
railroads increase in about fivefold greater ratio. The question of earning is one 
of population, the pioneer contributing as much, per head, as a citizen of old and 
densely settled States. 

«The construction of railroads for a few years to come will proceed at a very 
slow rate compared with the past. Considering the vast area of the country, how- 
ever, and the rapid increase of its population, new works will be constantly 
constructed, even in the States that have the greatest extent of line in ratio to 
their area and population, Many portions of the States east of the Mississippi are 
still poorly supplied with railroads. The theatre of their most active construction 
for the immediate future is, however, to be in the interior of the continent, for the 
purpose of opening outlets for the vast mineral deposits which are found in great 
abundance throughout the whole chain of the Rocky Mountains. The construction 
of the Pacific Railroad rendered possible, for the first time, the profitable working 
of these deposits, by the construction of lateral branch roads based upon this 
great line. The whole mountain region has a genial climate ; possesses vast tracts 
of arable land, and, in addition to the precious metals, inexhaustible deposits of 
excellent coal, for the working of the mines and for all other industrial interests. 
As the interior of the country is mainly without forests, it would, but for coal, be 
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capable of only a very considerable development. With coal there will be hardly 
any limit to such development. Its principal products—the ores of precious 
metals—will bear a very high charge for transportation. These ores are exported 
in great quantities to the Eastern States and Great Britain, for smelting; they 
already constitute no small portion of the traffic of the Pacific roads, and are one 
of the principal causes of their success. The local roads of this section have, 
without exception, it is believed, proved highly successful and remunerative, and 
they will be constructed as new mining districts are discovered throughout every 
portion of that vast region which, with the Pacific States, which have only just 
begun to be occupied, has an area of a million of square miles. The population of 
this region hardly equals one person to the square mile. What it may lack in 
agricultural is probably fully compensated by the abundance of its mineral wealth. 
It is to be henceforth one of the most attractive fields for thé capital and enter- 
prise of our people. With the progress of railroads and of settlements the pro- 
duction of the precious metals would soon reach an amount far exceeding that of 
any former period. The roads to be constructed in it will be mainly of the narrow 
gauge—three feet and under—a gauge which is admirably adapted to traverse 
contracted and winding valleys, as well as to overcome grades hitherto supposed to 
be insurmountable by locomotive engines. 

“ With the vast amount that has been expended upon our railroads, it was 
inevitable that their construction, at anything like the rate of the past, and which 
absorbed the capital and energies of almost our entire population, should come to a 
sudden halt. Nothing is so absorbing as the passion for the construction of these 
works. ‘They make over society, as it were, anew. They increase its wealth 
almost beyond computation. From the vast number of opportunities they afford, 
it has been very easy to become speedily rich through their management. Waterings ; 
speculation in their stocks, which could be raised or depressed at will by those 
behind the scenes; interest in contracts for construction, or furnishing materials 
by which companies have often paid double prices for what they received, have 
brought to too many, who have been lucky enough to secure their possession, 
colossal fortunes almost in a day. The momenta party got possession of an 
important line it became a great power. There was hardly a person of wealth or 
influence in the land that was not a leader or member of some such party. The 
cupidity of the great mass of small investors was almost equally stimulated by 
offers of rates of interest which promised very speedily to return to them the whole 
capital they invested. The mania thus became almost universal. 

“It is characteristic of our people to do everything with an emphasis. The 
recent civil war was a casein point. The whole North took the field, and with 
one mighty blow effaced every trace of the greatest rebellion the world ever saw. 
Railroads next engaged their almost undivided attention, and most fortunately, for 
with the vast amount of paper money afloat, and without useful objects to absorb 
their activity and capital, these who have almost inevitably run wild after purely 
speculative schemes. If millions of dollars have been lost in constructing unpro- 
ductive works, or works which anticipate the wants of the country or the means of 
their support, the increase in the value of property due to their construction has 
exceeded threefold their cost. If individuals have suffered the nation has been 
gaining in a wonderful ratio. But it is impossible, in a country like our own, 
with all its articulations so perfectly free, and where the humblest capacity can, in 
some field or another, find the amplest scope, that every interest should proceed 
with well-ordered and uniform steps. The construction of railroads has been the 
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engrossing theme—their proper conduct after they are opened, which is a still 
more difficult task, is to be the next one. With but few new lines, the earnings 
of those already in operation must increase with great rapidity, so that all that 
will be wanting to render the investment in the greater number of lines pro- 
ductive, will be upright and competent management. 

“The most unpromising feature in the future is the condition of our currency. 
No adequate steps have yet been taken towards its restoration to a specie standard. 
A great change in public opinion has undoubtedly taken place during the past 
year. The weight of influence is now decidedly in favor of such restoration with 
the least delay practicable. The recent action of the President has greatly 
strengthened the movement in that direction, and another session of Congress can 
hardly pass without the adoption of some decisive measures. There is no interest 
that has so much at stake in the question as railroads, as almost every company, 
as a means of getting money, has made nearly all their bonds, principal and 
interest, payable in gold. If they would reduce the rates of interest they are 
compelled to pay they must have their revenues payable in the same currency in 
which they have to pay their own debts.” 


II.— Death-Rates in Sweden. 


Tue following memorandum has been prepared by one of the honorary 
secretaries :— 


The following note of the death-rates of certain times in Sweden for 1870, and 
the mean death-rates of the whole of Sweden for a century, has been furnished by 
Dr. K. F. Werner, and kindly transmitted by the Minister Plenipotentiary, the 
Hon. Mr. Erskine. 


1870. » Population. Death-rate. 

Per 1,000 
Stockholm’ .......icescesess. 136,000 sarge 
Gotenburg .......... ae 56,300 30°40 
PN OTEK ODIN Gb 2525! Konsan/ty 23,900 28°30 
BCR by BORON Sean Al eee 13,900 27°90 
OMWOPING 8 Peat sacscvtaness 10,900 26°30 
Lopaal ans ease omic 11,700 26°00 
A Ns eee MN Dae aetae 25,600 21°20 
Lund ...... a eee 2 aS tech 10,700 20°90 
RCATIGEP ONG: 3 cysap-Fovuns farce 16,600 20°50 


As the death-rate of Stockholm appears to be high, it is of interest to compare 
it with that of the other towns of Sweden enumerated. It will be seen that the 
mortality is highest in the most northerly towns, while they are exceptionally low 
in the three most southerly situations, Malmé, Lund, and Karlskrona. It would 
appear from this as if climate were the main cause of the high death-rate. With 
respect to the large towns, Stockholm and Gétenburg, there are naturally other 
causes which contribute to it which do not exist in smaller places. 
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For the whole of Sweden, the following are the mean death-rates for the 
periods mentioned :— 


Per 1,000. 
L/L pier eRe Oper real oatenaessosrubaeateeueedipaenae 27°40 
COS Meg RY eee MUCUE TS Eiri les cesaces ses fest tiacasnencetereenoaeeme ti 70 
O71] eM Se Mt eect tat, «5. Fecp cer csaysessestents treater ene 27°40 
ho We Bok tip bon cr ed Ra a eR pe er I 27°60 
EPL AL EAP are ea RDG ti Sietven cerca ietecdocterteeaner end 25°30 
eA) SRE i aera spars cdshees ststtevcdawasteraqyecuvensesbehwe ine 27°60 
Wn 8th on aL NUR Re ORR ibe eh lS: 25°90 
MALE BUMS RE dmc dantes cate tay eee banana cena ce 23°60 
POL addy tke Acs eee gtd eed tae eel eae 22°60 
*41>50 -(eholers).: i, sqliake tel sien 21°60 
*G1=70).:Cis. 5's.) Feast depp eee ter ae ee 20°10 


That the decade in which epidemic cholera appeared in Sweden should have 
exhibited a low general rate of mortality is confirmatory of the views enunciated 
by some writers of authority, that epidemics are not always accompanied with 
a general increase of mortality in a given population. 


ITI.—The Commercial Position of France. 


THE commercial position of France has lately been discussed in the 
Journal des Débats by M. Leroy-Beaulieu. The following is a translation 
of his remarks :— 


“The National Assembly has recently been engaged in discussing the 
industrial and commercial crisis through which France has been passing, and the 
question was raised as to whether the present stagnation was local, or whether it 
extended over the whole world. Since economic questions gain little by being 
treated from a political or party point of view, we shall confine ourselves to an 
impartial discussion of the subject, allowing no extraneous considerations to inter- 
vene. The attentive observer is at once struck by the universality of the present 
crisis, for there is not, we believe, any nation in Western Europe, or in the distant 
parts of America, that has not for many months been more or less affected. The 
magnitude of the evil has varied in different countries; for instance, we have 
suffered more, acutely than our neighbours from being compelled to struggle 
against increased taxation, insecurity, and political instability; then special 
causes were joined to general causes, making the crisis still more complicated. There 
are several ways by which to estimate the health or sickness, economically speak- 
ing, of a country. Each one of these means taken apart does not point to the 
direct cause, but taken together we are enabled to arrive at a correct conclusion 
as to the real state of affairs. The returns of the foreign trade, the receipts of 
the railways, the amount of the duties, the circulation of the principal banks, 
from such we can draw a reasonable inference as to the economical state of a 
country. 

“This year, the custom house returns both in France and England are strik- 
ingly alike in most features. The imports have greatly increased in comparison 
with the preceding year, and the exports have greatly diminished. In France, 
during the first six months of 1872, the imports were 1 milliard 678 millions, 
during the corresponding period of 1878, 1 milliard 611 millions, and during the 
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first six months of the present year, 1 milliard $54 millions. Therefore, our 
imports during the six months of the present year were 243 millions more than 
during the same period in 1873. In England, the same thing has happened but to 
a lesser extent; the imports of the first six months of 1873 amounted to 182 
millions sterling, and in the first six months of 1874 they rose to 186 millions 
and a half, thus making an increase of about 115 million franes. In France, 
the increase of imports is due chiefly to the unproductive harvest of 1878, neces- 
sitating large purchases of grain, and the introduction in large quantities of raw 
materials, of which cotton formed the most prominent item. During the first 
half-year of 1874, we imported 204 millions of cereals instead of 34 millions in 
the corresponding period of 1873, making an increase of 170 millions. In the 
same period of 1874, France received 201 millions of cotton instead of 100 
millions imported during the first half of 1873. The increase of these two 
articles represents more than the aggregate increase of all imports; we have not 
therefore imported any extraordinary quantities of the manufactured products of 
other countries. 

«The exports, as before remarked, of England and France have declined in 
about equal manner. In France, during the first half of 1872, the exports 
had risen to 1 milliard 727 millions and a half; in 1873, to 1 milliard, 941 
millions, and to 1 milliard 744 millions and a half in the corresponding months of 
1874. There has therefore been, in the present year, a diminution of 197 
million francs compared with 1873; but we must however remark that the 
results of the year are still slightly in advance of 1872, which was not a year of 
bad trade. In England, the exports were 125 millions and a half sterling during 
the first six months of 1873, and 117 millions and a half during the present year 
1874, showing a decline of nearly 200 million francs, corresponding exactly with 
that which has happened in France. The decline of French exports in 1874, is 
partly explained by the deficient corn and grape harvest, our exports being 36 
millions of grain and 128 millions of wine during the first six months of the present 
year, whilst in the corresponding months of 1873 our exports amounted in grain 
to 118 millions, and in wine to 162 millions. In the principal of these two 
articles there was a decrease of 116 million francs, equal to about three-fifths of 
the whole exports. Unfortunately, silk manufactured articles, made-up goods, 
leather manufactures, jewellery, furnish a strikingly smaller aggregate value in 
1874 than in 1873; the difference for certain of these articles is 40 per cent. It 
is more especially in articles de luxe that we notice a falling off, while woollen 
and cotton goods were exported in larger quantities than in the year 1873. In 
England, a decline has taken place in the exports of all manufactured articles, 
woollen, cotton, flax alike, in cotton and linen yarns, and in iron and steel. 

“‘ It is apparent that both countries are passing through the same crisis, but 
we ought to observe that a reduction of 200 million francs on the British exports 
represents a less proportion than a reduction of the same amount on the French 
exports. The difference between the years 1874 and 1873 is, for France 11 per 
cent., 6 per cent. only for England. Let us add, the figures of the foreign trade 
de not furnish of themselves a sure criterion of the industrial condition of the 
country. It is quite possible that the export in certain articles may increase in 
exact proportion to the sufferings of the country, which is not in a position to 
consume the goods produced at its own manufactories. Under certain circum- 
stances it is necessary to dispose of the surplus even at a loss, and this has 
undoubtedly occurred of late in many branches of manufactured goods. Although 
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British and French exports have declined to precisely the same amount, the 
British trade is more active than the French, because the home market in that 
country has been more flourishing than in our own. ' 

« The railway receipts are, to a certain extent, a more accurate criterion of 
the economical condition of a country than the customs returns. We know how 
the gross receipts of the railways have been affected since the commencement of this: 
year. The first twenty-eight weeks show a decline of about 12 millions and a half 
francs compared with the receipts for the corresponding period of 1873, being a 
reduction of 34 per cent.; and this becomes more striking when we take into con- 
sideration an increase in the length of mileage constructed. This decline in railway 
receipts has been very wide spread, the gigantic lines of Austria and Lombardy, 
both intersecting richly endowed countries, being more notably affected even than 
our own. The decrease is 15 per cent. for the one and 6 per cent. for the other. 
In the Commercial Chronicle, a New York journal, we find a table of the returns 
of American railways during the first six months of the present year, where there 
has also been a considerable reduction in the gross receipts. The seventeen most 
important railways in the United States have yielded during the first half of 1874, 
$39,576,000 against $40,612,0co in 1873, a diminution of $1,102,000, or 2% per 
cent. This fact is again more striking, if we observe the increased mileage of 
these railways constructed from year to year. In England, the railway returns 
show a slight increase compared with the year preceding, but the rate of increase 
is insignificant, and certainly less than that of former years. 

“ The third indication of the economical state of a country may be found in 
the state of its fiscal duties. ‘The French Treasury during the first half of the 
present year did not derive the estimated amount from taxation, a loss having 
arisen of about 27 millions, or about 3 per cent. on the sum total of the taxes; a 
most serious, although only a slight decline. Other countries are in a similar 
financial situation. Italy, for example, suffers a loss of some millions by the pay- 
ments made from the Treasury on account of the year 1873. In Prussia there 
has been a heavy falling off in the revenue derivable from the customs. 

«The decrease in the circulation of the Bank of France has been continuous 
and regular since the commencement of the year. Instead of 1 milliard 157 
millions, the figures on the 23rd January, the amount was not more than 727 
millions on the 23rd July. This decline is much to be deplored, although it was 
natural and necessary. The figures during the first month of this year did not 
betoken its normal condition ; they were artificially increased by the liquidation of 
our heavy wars. The same decrease in the operations of the Banks has been 
general throughout Europe. On the 30th of last May, according to the Bremer 
Handelsblatt, the circulation of thirty German banks was 273 million of thalers, 
being a decrease of 5 million thalers compared with the preceding return, 175 
million thalers compared with May 1837, and since then the decline has continued. 
The Prussian Bank on the 15th last July, showed a diminution of 1o millions of 
thalers, and at Vienna at the same time the decline was 2,821,000 florins ; at 
Brussels 4,277,000 francs ; at New York about sixty of the Associated Banks also 
sank in a few days $1,770,000. On the 23rd July, the Prussian Bank sustained 
a fresh fall of 2,273,000 thalers. Thus, in whatever direction we turn, whether 
we consult the custom house tables, the railway receipts, the tax returns, and 
finally the operations of the bank, all agree in proving a real and universal crisis. 
Yet we believe it is felt more severely in France than elsewhere on account of the 
heavy loans which have been the means of withdrawing from the industrial 
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operations of the country a large amount of capital, by reason of the taxes which 
have added greatly to the burdens, and political events which have weakened 
credit. But already there are signs that point to the passing away of this crisis. 
An abundant harvest, and a low rate for money, with a final arrangement of our 
loans, will speedily afford spare capital for profitable enterprises.” 


IV.—The Customs Report on the Trade of 1873. 


From the EZconomist of 22nd August, 1874 :— 


“The annual report by the Commissioners of Customs on the trade of the 
country coming under their observation is usually an interesting document, and 
the report for 1873, which has just been published, contains a great deal of new 
matter. 

“The first subject which attracts our attention in the report is that with 
which the Customs Department is more directly concerned, viz., the collection of 
the revenue. ‘To show the exact rate of growth of the revenue, the commissioners 
make an allowance to compensate for alterations in the rate of duties, and reckon- 
ing in this way they find that the revenue for the year 1872 should be taken at 
21,011,276/., and for 1873 at 21,999,260/., showing an increase in the latter year 
of 4°7 per cent. The increase of the population for the same period was o’g per 
cent., and of the values of the imports and exports 1°9 per cent., so that the in- 
creased prosperity of the masses, as indicated by the growth of the revenue, was in 
a greater ratio than the increase of population and trade. The commissioners 
remark :—‘ It seems to us to be not an unfair inference that the means of pur- 
chasing more than is necesssary for mere existence, or what may more familiarly 
be termed the well-being of the people, has increased more rapidly in 1873 than 
their numbers, and that, if not each individual, the people collectively ought to be 
better off than in the previous year.’ We subjoin below (Table 1) a copy of the 
short table in the report showing these facts. 

«The second point we observe in the report is the account given of the extent 
of our trade with particular foreign countries. The commissioners remark that 
the facts on this head could always have been extracted from the Trade Returns, 
but they have themselves taken the trouble to draw up a table, of which we sub- 
join a copy (Table 2), arranging the various foreign countries and British posses- _ 
sions in the order of their importance to us as countries from which we buy or to 
which we sell. The table is very interesting and useful, the following being our 
six principal trade connections :— 


Values of Goods. 


Imported from. Exported to. Total Values. 

£ £ £ 
United States of America ....| 71,471,493 33,574,664 105,046,157 
es Loot cicckesa cp scsvsanets 43,339,234 17,291,973 60,631,207 
Op I 29,890,802 21,354,205 5 1,245,007 
DIMA Brey angncneessssoseeasoses 19,926,451 27,270,342 47,196,793 
SMS ER estes ceiaktackccsedoesccseeses 17,262,706 17,610,152 34,872,858 


ESTING MESO gaseshkesssisensd,s00++0: 21,189,331 8,997,721 30,187,052 
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The United States thus retains its place as the most important single country with 
which we deal, France being the next in order, but British India and Germany 
both approaching very nearly the scale of French trade. It will be seen from the 
table itself, however, that several of the countries next on the list to the above six 
are very important to us,—Holland being almost as important to us as Russia ; 
and China, Egypt, British North America, and Belgium having each over 
20,000,000l, of annual trade with this country. There are some very singular 
anomalies. Egypt, for instance, with only about five or six millions of population, 
transacts more business with the United Kingdom than is done by the remainder 
of the Turkish empire with a population of nearly 30 millions. Egypt, in fact, 
sells to us 14,1 56,0001. worth of goods against 6,069,000l. sold by Turkey, though 
our exports to Turkey are curiously enough rather larger, amounting to 7,733,000/, 
against 6,222,000/. exported to Egypt. It will be observed, too, that, while the 
aggregate trade with the United States is so preponderant, it is chiefly in the 
imports from that country that the excess occurs, and as regards countries to 
which we export, the United States though first is not so disproportionately so as 
it is in the imports. Our exports thereto in 1873 were 33,575,000/., but to 
Germany they were 27,270,000/., and to British India 21,3 54,000/.—Australia, 
France, and Holland coming next with about 17,000,000l. each. 

* A third new point in the report is the treatment of the distinction between 
‘quantities’ and ‘values’ in our imports and exports. This is a distinction on whieh 
we have often insisted, and the results worked out with great elaboration in the report 
and appendix show very clearly what the nature of the trade in that year was. We 
may extract the following remarks in which the results are snmmarised :— 

«1, As to the imports, the commissioners state :— 

“* « We here see that provisions (bacon and hams, butter and cheese) have made 
about an equal rate of advance in quantity and value. Eggs have increased 24 per 
cent. in quantity and 33 per cent. in value. Potatoes show comparatively little dif- 
ference in this respect, so also do the articles of tea and rice, both having declined 
in regard to quantity and value to about the same extent. Currants and raisins 
together have decreased in price in a greater degree than in quantity. Raw cotton 
has increased in quantity in 1873 over 1872 at the rate of 8 per cent., but in 
value at the rate of 2 per cent. only. This article has shown a considerable decline 
in price during the greater part of the year, the average import price per Ib. 
having been 82d. in 1878, against gtd. in 1872, whilst the average values of the 
exports for the same periods were 74d. and 7d. respectively. 

« « Hemp and jute together show an increase of 14 per cent. in quantity, and a 
decrease of 2 per cent. in value. There was a depression in the jute market in 
1873, the average value per cwt. having been only 15s. 8d. against 19s. 7d. per 
ewt. in the preceding year. 

«©The value of wood and timber has shown an advance considerably beyond 
the proportion of the advance in quantity. Corn and flour together show a 
decrease of 7 per cent. in quantity, and an increase of 1 per cent. in value. 

“«¢ Perhaps the most remarkable variation, however, has taken place in the 
article of coffee, which, showing an increase of 10 per cent. in quantity, has 
increased in value to the extent of 37 per cent. . . . Looking at the import 
trade of the year 1873 as a whole, it is characterised by a. general increase in the 
articles used for food. ‘There is also an increase in the supply of the raw material 
for manufactures, coupled in most cases with a diminished price for such material, 
a condition which should augur well for the prosperity of the country. 
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« « The following table may give some idea of the values of our imports accord- 
ing toa rough division or classification suggested by the uses to which they are 
applied :— 

Statement of the Number of Articles, and of the Total Value of Foreign 


and Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom in the 
Year 1873, divided into the following Classes. 


Number of 


Articles, Nolte, 

. . . £ 
A.—Articles in a raw state to be used in manufacture 117 152,747,137 
Be= 5, partially manufactured. ..............ssse-vee 31 27,929,891 
mee 3: re baat eee ey 96 33,649,964 

— (6) 5 t 

Bee, matte eentinonts AL), | 186.00 

E.— ,, not properly belonging to any of ‘the 
TUROLOUN GE TOUS  ssanydesuntscsdsactaserorvscesty } Ss 3,793,358 
ARAL AS BOWE eh Babs sedis SA seors tes 383 371,287,372 


«2. As to the exports, the commissioners’ remarks are :— 

« ¢ We think that the return will be interesting and instructive. The fluctue- 
tions in price of several articles of prime importance are constant, and sometimes 
very considerable and very rapid. The quantities are necessarily affected by the 
price, but not always immediately, and sometimes not according to expectation or 
inference. In comparing the exports of one year with those of another by the test 
of value, erroneous conclusions might be drawn, unless checked by the comparison 
of quantities. A smaller export of quantities might show a larger export of value 
in the same year, and it is therefore desirable to afford some means of forming an 
opinion whether the fluctuations in either have been great, and especially in such 
articles as, with reference to their leaving, this country, would lead to a favourable 
or unfavourable conclusion as to the general prosperity. 

“© « We desire, therefore, to call attention to some remarkable instances of fluc- 
tuation in articles in great demand. 

“© ¢ Alkalis, exported annually for values of between two and three millions 
sterling, show an increase in quantity at the rate of 6°8, while the increase in value 
has been at the rate of-17°3 per cent. 

«“ « Acriculturalists, maltsters, and brewers may congratulate themselves in the 
knowledge that while the export of beer has increased in quantity at the rate of 
12 per cent., it has increased still more in value, that rate being 16°1 per cent. 

«« ¢ Cement (a manufacture of growing importance) has increased in quantity at 
the rate of 5°9 but in value at the high rate of 31 per cent. 

«“« No housekeeper needs to be told that coals have been dearer, nor need it 
surprise him to learn that the economical law, that increase of price checks the 
demand, has naturally diminished the quantity exported. He may, however, bear 
the increased cost with more resignation when he reads that our customers abroad 
have had to pay more in money, at the rate of 26°3 per cent., for less in quantity 
at the rate of 4*1 per cent. for this commodity. 

«“ «The export of glass of all kinds has increased in value at the rate of 19°7 
per cent. 

«* ¢ Machinery and mill work, entered according to value, has increased at the 
rate of no less than 22°'2 per cent. 
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« « Tron, unwrought and wrought, of which we exported in 1872 more than . 
three million of tons, for a value approaching 36 millions sterling, has fallen off, 
during 1873, in quantity at the rate of 12°6 per cent., but this smaller quantity 
has produced a higher value to the extent of 4°8 per cent. 

«« A most remarkable falling off appears in the quantity exported of rags and 
other materials for making paper, being little more than half the quantity exported 
in 1872. The price of this class of goods appears to have lightly fallen. 

*«« The export of the manufactured product, viz., paper and stationery, appears 
to have slightly increased in quantity and value. 

““*« The increase in the quantity of salt exported is remarkable, being at the 
rate of 11°6, but the increase in its price is still more so, being at the rate of 47°9 
per cent. The largest proportion of this increased quantity has been sent to 
British India and the United States of America. 

« « There has been a remarkable renewal of activity in the export of telegraphic 
wires and apparatus, shown in a rise from a value of 405,318/. in 1872, to a value 
of 2,339,223/. in 1873. 

«* On the unfavourable side of the account must be placed such goods as show 
a falling off both in quantity and value, and among these the most prominent are 
wool and woollen goods. ‘These present a falling off in quantity, in three designa- 
tions of the article and its manufactures, at the rate of 7°5, 12°6, and 16°2 respec- 
tively, whilst some compensation is to be found in an increase of 21°9 per cent. for 
that class of its manufactures for which the value only is given in the abstract. 

** « Linen yarn and linen manufactures have also fallen off, yarn at the rate of 
7°9, and manufactures at the rate of 15°: in quantity, while, as in the case of 
wool, manufactures of that class, which are given by value only, have shown an 
increase at the rate of 9°9 per cent. Reference to the return will supply informa- 
tion in detail as to these woollen and linen goods.’ 

“ A fourth subject on which the report throws some light is the variation in 
the average price of certain leading articles, as shown by the comparison of quan- 
tities and values in the returns. It is often a defect of tables of variations in 
market prices, when used to throw light on such a question as an average rise or 
fall in the price of gold, that such market prices seldom show correctly the varia- 
tions in value at which actual transactions are effected. Although markets are 
held, a great deal of business is always done outside the markets, the terms being 
guided by, but not necessarily the same as, the market quotations, while the busi- 
ness actually done in the market differs greatly in amount at different prices. The 
quotation may sometimes be so extreme either way that only isolated sales or pur- . 
chases are made. Contracts extending over a long period are also entered into for 
the supply of important articles, and although the price may vary meanwhile 
extensively for those who have not made contracts, the transactions of the period, 
in consequence of these contracts, may be at a very different average of price from 
that which would be deduced from» an average of these variations themselves. 
The proper cure for this defect in a mere table of market prices, is to have a list of 
the prices at which a large number of transactions are actually effected, and the 
means for making up such a list as regards the foreign trade exist to some extent 
in the Board of Trade Returns, where the quantities are known and the values 
are made up from the declarations of the merchant, checked and controlled by the 
Custom House authorities themselves. At any rate, such a list of prices will be 
useful for comparison with other lists, and we have therefore great pleasure in sub- 
joining (Table 3) a list of the average prices of several important articles of 
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export ascertained in this way for the last three years. The average rise in coal 
. and iron in these years is especially shown very clearly, and we should like much 
to see the list very largely extended in future years. 

“«*« We may add that the above are only a few out of many important subjects, 
which are fully treated in the report and accompanying tables, and which will 
make them extremely useful for reference. As a full analysis of the statistics of 
the import and export trade of tlie United Kingdom in 1873, as compared with 
the years immediately preceding, the report is certainly among the most valuable 
of the documents of a similar nature annually laid before Parliament.’ ” 


1.—Population, Imports, and Exports, and Gross Revenue of Customs in 
1872 and 1873 compared. 


Percentage 
1872. 1873. of 
Increase. 
Population of the United Kingdom... 31,835,757 32,121,488 09 
Value of imports and exports into 
and from the United Kingdom, : 
exclusive of bullion and tran- £669,282,458 | £682,292,137 re 


ROI AU TT hoes noi'sane casey oe) ose Noveseonons 


Gross revenue of customs partly | 
estimated to compensate for 
alterations in the rate of duty in 
operation during a portion of | 
NE aries co oo.one osm saneteve connovscanode | 


21,011,276 21,999,260 4°97 


2.—Total Value of the Imports of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise, and 
of the’ Exports of Produce and Manufactures of the United Kingdom in 
the Year 1873, Distinguishing the Countries in the Order of the Total 
Value of their Trade with the United Kingdom. 


Exports 
Countries. Imports. (Ex ae ee Total. 
Kingdom). 
£ £ £ 

TIBI ER CEE. Bess ctrcks coy decsokescysoceasseneoes 71,471,493 | 38,574,664 | 105,046,157 
We etre ra Me eh. WO case Sue sdoapha oh Soni gdh veo eae 433339,234 | 17,291,973 60,631,207 
fy Te UN RV BR a A 29,890,802 | 21,354,205 51,245,007 
EUS yEnc CSE ley Tee a 19,926,451 | 27,270,342 |. 47,196,793 
Voy Tigh 8 Se a pee a lS a 17,262,706 | 17,610,152 34,872,858 
(LTO Ey. hig i des ele A MRS AS BI RR Bo 21,189,331 8,997,721 30,187,052 
RM Rhee Sys stesso nvs-selecedescconsedes tay 13,272,444 | 16,745,850 30,018,294 
China, including Hong Kong ........ RB O3.917 8,294,669 21,598,586 
ee cash pcnes fasensoedhcatecbeoqiodeghersery 14,155,913 6,222,013 20,377,926 
British North America .................s00000 11,727,851 8,619,705 20,347,556 
RINMIA Ned icy 2.50 .nseigsvoscceesnsonensgvaron: 13,075,186 7,200,949 20,276,135 
Spain and Canary Islands.................... 11,404,129 3,921,355 15,325,484 
Se occa cascye-naeecergussszenenoegs 75399:974 7,544,669 14,944,643 
sos rnn ops n-sesonrasueyesnonen} 6,068,925 7,733,487 13,802,412 
rr ciar caches voacsscanceseneyenczerse 3,831,091 7,444,195 11,275,286 
Sy ble ae ae 7,739,744 3,150,323 10,890,067 
PPI RMA OVC ORUS EULER ...5,,...--......0000000-.. 6,680,016 3,481,597 10,161,613 

5» possessions in South Africa....|. 4,120,915 4,335,461 . 8,456,370 
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2.—Value of the Imports of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise—Contd. 


Countries. 

Portugal, Azores, and Madeira. ........ 
Cailis ie ET Es CON A 
Spanish: West Indies..............sescseeeeeees 
Per « 6.c Oe atl 
Argentine Republic ........... Wg io een inneb int 
Denmatkart.$5. Rete oh ees 
Straits Settlements <4..i.d1,..8h eek. 
Gey lon tien. iahiinnnrthtcagians aries 
DDR NCA We es Sroras dohcacnesrtaccaie: Pio tbh eene 
New ra nada too icke ond oon 
Wrest Atrica ( Woreion) ¢i2...5.2..0sue 
FUR Yio ers see ecw ea cores pe eet 
Ay 1re60O. 54 bene eine cae eae 
Austrian territories aciecs.csscc 
AES ee leh as Whe ier PAE PUL a Ne aH 
Wallachia and Moldavia ..........0........ 
IV Aorta ioe ee eee 
Philippine Talands 7,0, cskorg eer 
Central Amiericg....c. tae et 
Mexico? 6.2 tee sere” ks eae 
Malta 230. Oo aceredi ete tiuees 2 dee 
Gibraltanattss See sehen ie 
MGroctoy) soectendrece eee te 
Channel, Islenda sc vow n eoanee 
Java and other Dutch possessions 

an. IndianSeasyisceic ena \ 
West: Africa (British) »:.i..5.d0n000. 
Playtt oA.) ws met eer bos ahah cease eee 
TAGILY Ubi t eee escorted ce ee 
Dntoh JW est. ndies sachet eae: 
Venez lela te ak dt- 8 lod SS 9 AS oe 
AT rite ech oes to MR cat ev Taatee hiss Selita des 
TEGUPRCOL, pote sc itt eckats MEL lca chasstieres ee 
DANIBI VY Gb LROLOE s,tstet Lcsickec oes eses 
STROLL ANG CU UNI KE ac etacee a yhcats nee k wee 
Pa ors Be? he Se aise eee CR ot Cn 
Whale Fisheries, Northern ................ 
Telands in the acuitie....a:..)...c0 
Bast Aititay.i2- cee ee ee 
French West Indies 2 ...220h..-.c.cctccsceestt 
Noe: 5 60 Ue eA eee, STA MMA We RM ae OP 2, Sokal | Be 
Pargid” 2.4 de. es gin eeeet tea ee 


Native territories in the Indian Seas 
Falkland Tstands ~ sca. ats paket 
French possessions in India................ 
MSG AG ABCAT” \ 5, cisi5.53-1socesennisnteenetenal 
SSHET SL OMe e./th Nicest ote cece ate 
Cochin China, Camboja, and Tonquin 
Bourbon (Réunion) 
Patagonia 
Ascension 
Arabia (NTUSCAL) cbc acorns vschuate eee 
OCIS ee hrtesrecrrdat atisectesca vivveraise ere 


OOOO emer ewer eeeenensssseees 
POPE m er erereeererassrererseeseesessereee 


Coe emer arereeeseeereceseseseseseseseseeees 


Aggregate of the import and export 
trade of the United Kingdom.... 


Imports. 


£ 


4,661,094 
4,764,195 
5,109,259 
5,219,572 


2,604,043 


3,571,139 
3,464,279 
4,331,006 
2,947,033 


1,077,233 
1,963,507 
1,270,723 
1,736,643 
869,433 
561,390 
1,024,334 
1,273,910 
1,420,009 
1,363,999 
4995532 
301,668 
92,905 
970,206 
551,009 


436,163 


473,405 
339,002 
771,843 


' 233,659 


97,772 
438,784 
318,161 
“10,454 
150,527 
25,876 
145,598 
47,492 
69,214 
17,684 
31,496 
10,991 
56,566 
28,703 
32,663 
2037 
1,611 
17,000 

13,100 


95325 


! 


Exports. 


(Produce of the 


United 
Kingdom). 


£ 
3,433,058 
3,165,104 
2,751,927 
2,524,622 
3,729,090 


2,671,344 


2,105,223 
1,052,072 
1,880,852 
3,074,972 
1,124,970 
1,762,042 
998,571 
1,484,320 
1,680,017 
1,079,473 
581,893 
428,145 
330,887 
1,194,124 
989,174 
1,197,693 
313,791 
707,832 


760,452 


701,586 
548,023 
75,520 
428,686 
527,605 
64,409 
101,640 
351,646 
64,604 
141,983 
93,716 
64,161 
47,491 
30,895 
46,853 
405 
12,165 
25,874 
22,444 
66 


\ 391,287,372 255,164,603 


Total. 


£ 
8,094,152 
759295299 
4,861,186 
797445194 
6,3335133, 
6,242,483 
5,569,502 
5,383,078 
4,827,885 
4,152,205 
3,088,477 
3,032,765 
25730,214 
253535753 
25,241,407 
2,103,807 
1,855,803 
1,848,154 
1,694,886 
1,693,656 
1,290,842 
1,290,598 
1,283,997 
1,258,841 


1,196,615 


I,1 745,991 
887,025 
847,363 
662,345 
625,377 
503,193 
419,801 
362,100 
215,131 
167,859 
145,598 
141,208 
133,375 

65,175 
; 62,391 
57,844 
5OiG7L 
40,868 
32,663 
27,911 
24,055 
17,066 
13,100 
9,325 
3,266 
1,535 
55 


626,451,975 
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3.—Average Rates of Value for Coals, British Cotton, Linen, Woollen, 
and Iron Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom in the 
Years 1871, 1872, and 1873 respectively. 


Years. 
1871. 1872. 1873. 
aS EPL RAS GENT 
MONPRMR TE ce e005 oises sccastessevevsaissecsesdese perton }-- 9°94] —15 9%) xr -— 1 
OSES SST a oe ae ee eo ner this) in ore: GF} my Tel Lab ek 
i: manufactures — et Ae BE eh cw Sedan robs 
goods, white or plain........ vee si f 33 
Printed, dyed, or coloured .................... - - 43| - - 5 - - 4? 
MMMM AS Deen nh Ay aeons fest ddeloned - -— 84| - -— 83] - -— 94 
Piece goods of all kinds.......:............00800+ - - 3%/ - - 4 - — 3% 
RATT Ga. 02 ESSA. sae aden eters Lae \ —“PIGUEOR IE SIZ ULE [mn gels 
Thread for sewing ...............c...000 per bayer sh apt aS) ely — 76k 
MIME atch 5 25 vel ccs Sais acand onihasvp ots un ogn esi Th igh seh 4b} Sore 4F 
manufactures — Piece 1 ial (ivan ey 
goods, white and plain mats cs fala bog (os aoe aa 7 
Checked, printed, or dyed .u......seeeee 4 phan Liar Vogt: ed Minion ae fl Eiht ee bY ky 
RemP RMI I STC RAISE S485 \F.\becadiibeshessonedeveeales aa 1t TORAT weg LPL TT Ph Ts 
Piece goods of all kinds. ...........5.....000 - — 7%) - -— FR) - - 97% 
AP MIROGQO. TOP ROWING: .........-2000c200000-. perlb, |°—> 2 4%] =) 2° .5 oye aS! 
Woollen and worsted yarn oils seeeee = 72 ton) .—' 31 =e tte 
brad and worsted manufac- 
tures—Cloths.of all kinds, } peryard) - 3 103| - 44] —- 4 2 
Duffels, &e. Of wool only 
Of wool mixed with other materials .... - 2 3%] - 2 74] - 2 42 
Mixed and unmixed conjointly ............ — 3 1%) + 8 5 - 3 4% 
Worsted stuffs, of wool only oe iy AR Si Dt bs ee 
Of wool mixed with other materials ....) - 1, 1¢| - 1 224] - -— 114 
Mixed and unmixed conjointly  ............ Se ad oe ed oe) pen Tod 
Blankets and blanketing .............. cesses — 2 -$*/- 2 = - 2 -3 
REPEL feces oom sl saedca tia sace eee deescneeasecacceds —- zr -4+} +1 1 —- I I¢ 
PRM S, iden SecA S Sak snnassnenelssatevarcdseed ches — io eh es. SB — 3 0) as 
Iron—Old for remanufacture ........ perton | 416 -— | 6 2 4 6 12 
PPMP M REN aie, Mls. .ss.ssdecccacsenessentecessuossdeicseues Pal LoEA te Osta LE 6 4d 
Bar, angle, bolt; and rod ......5....cesscesee. Ly iy dabity a al AE oe ah tle ge 
panned. Oh Sill sortaryt..!.src tics loesk Sitvausge (10. 16 sir) Soo 
ss bx nw eeeathoavovs yes} tno ptornis F7aT Oy 2Ol0T 7 yl 330) ot ae 
Hoops, sheets, and boiler plates ............... Tro18 OS IGS St tS re 
MIMICS es diyddenlsetecsttcnyoyssciaastivecsaytesivstveree 24 OA SR Oa th ea LO es 
Cast or wrought, unenumerated ................ bP AE ok fale OE GR EARS ol Dos hs MN ie Slot 
BERR WEOD CDG: ccicassssnssesacagvendtedtanlendasse 30012) (<3 5) 32 1B esa oe 
BPMMPEUIATIVITACTUICS .....cecesendcesarcosseseceossesaees 5a On ky tee Cay LOT OG) 37h 


V.—Statistical Abstracts. 


From the Leonomist of 8th August, 1874 :— 


“We are glad to notice the publication of the twenty-first number of that useful 
work, the ‘Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom,’ continuing the statistics 
; rad se 
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of finance, trade, &e., &e., to the end of the last calendar or financial year. It 
is unnecessary to make any observations upon the numerous tables which have now 
been published for several years, and which comprise an amount of statistical 
information in a convenient, popular, and accessible form to be obtained perhaps 
in-no similar publication; but we find some additional useful information in the 
present volume to which it may be useful to draw the attention of the public, 
and of which a well-informed correspondent gives the following account :— 

« «On p. 15 the existing customs tariff has been inserted. This is a valuable 
addition, and to many persons will be well worth the 8d., which is the charge 
for the whole volume. . It is a curious fact that many people still imagine that 
customs duties are imposed on a great variety of articles; whereas, there are 
really only seven descriptions of articles liable to import duty, viz., cocoa, coffee, 
chicory, dried fruits, tea, tobacco, and wine. The other duties which are levied 
upon foreign articles, shown on the same page, are duties to countervail the excise 
duties levied upon British made goods. The next addition is that of the principal 
statistics of the post office and telegraphs. On p. 116 will be found a return of 
the number of letters and newspapers and book-packets delivered in each division of 
the kingdom during the past fifteen years. From this table it appears that the total 
number of letters delivered in the United Kingdom increased from 545 millions'in 
1859 tog07 millions in 1873. The newspapers and book-packets increased in the same 
period from 82 millions to 254 millions. These facts amply demonstrate the value 
of the liberal arrangements made by the post office for postal communication. 
On the next page will be found the statistics of telegraphs. The number of public 
telegrams forwarded in 1873 was over 17 millions, as against 113 millions in 1871. 
A table showing the number and amount of money orders issued in this country 
in each year from 1859-73 follows next, which shows that this branch of busi- 
ness has about doubled since 1859. Another table gives the number and amount 
of money orders issued in this country for payment in the colonies and foreign 
countries, and also of those issued in foreign countries and the colonies for pay- 
ment in this country. rom the continued increase in the amount of money thus 
transmitted, it is evident that this agency is much appreciated by the public. The 
last addition which we have to notice is that relating to the statistics of railways ; 
these have been brought down to the end of 1873, being for a year later than has 
“usually been given. It may not be out of place to mention that the statistical 
abstract is gaining favour abroad as well'as at home. A few weeks ago our con- 
temporary, L’ Economiste Francais, devoted two articles to a comparison of the 


method of preparing and publishing official statistics in France and in England, in © 


which it was admitted that the English abstract greatly surpasses the ‘ Exposé 
comparatif de la situation économique et commerciale de la France,’ both as 


regards the amount of information it contains and the manner in which it is ~~ 


edited and printed.’ ” 


The first number of a new statistical abstract, viz., for the principal 
foreign countries, has also been issued lately by the Statistical and Com- 
mercial Department of the Board of Trade; the object and scope of the 
work being explained as follows in a report by Mr. Valpy to the Board :— 


“To the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of Privy Couneil 


Sor Trade. 
“My Lords, 


“IT have the honour to submit to your Lordships the first number of a 


———— 
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Statistical Abstract relating to the principal countries of Europe, and to the United 
States of America, based upon the plan of the Statistical Abstracts for the United 
‘Kingdom and the British Possessions. 

“In this abstract the tables have been prepared to present a comparison for 
a period of about twelve years, commencing with the year 1860, and ending 
with 1871 or 1872, the latest date for which the required particulars could be 
obtained. 

“The préparation of comparative tables of foreign statistics for a period of 
from ten to twelve years has been found a difficult work, owing to the changes that 
occur from time to time in the system of making up the various public accounts 
in almost all countries. 

“In order to secure as far as possible in the tables for each country, cor- 
responding results year by year, the assistance of the chief officers of the several 
foreign statistical departments was invited, and was most cordially and kindly 
rendered. These gentlemen were supplied with printed proofs of the tables (com- 
piled so far as they could be in this department from the foreign official returns), 
and many corrections and additions were received from such official sources. The 
trouble bestowed in several and the readiness in all instances to promote the 
publication of correct statistics for each country, may be taken as proofs of the 
general willingness of statistical authorities to further the useful object of publish- 
ing statistics suitable for international comparison and reference. 

“Unfortunately the statistics of many countries cannot now be compared, 
owing to differences in dates and in the classification of details; but the making 
known the want of greater assimilation in the statistical tables of different 
countries, is a necessary step towards obtaining so important an element in com- 
parative statistics. 

“The first table of this abstract, in which the total area and total population 
are stated, affords an instance of the variations in the dates of some branches of 
national statistics. It will be observed that the census of the population is 
generally taken decennially, but not in the same year in all countries. 

“The tables of the total revenue and expenditure exhibit the variations that 
exist in the modes of rendering the financial accounts of the various countries. 
Budget statements or estimated receipts and expenditure are given for some 
countries, and the actual amounts paid into and out of the. public. treasury in 
others. There is not a uniformity of practice in giving the gross or net amounts 
of the public income and expenditure. The cost of collecting the revenue is 
treated as a branch of expenditure in most countries, and the gross income and 
expenditure is then given, but there are exceptions to this system, and then only 
net amounts are published. Z 

“In statements of the total revenue raised and expenditure incurred in each 
country, the amounts received and disbursed both by the State and local or depart- 
mental authorities ought to be included. Both aggregate and separate totals of 
the results of the State and local finances ought to be given in national statistics. 
But the services undertaken by the State and local authorities are so differently 
apportioned in various countries, that in this respect considerable difficulties occur 
in international comparisons of revenue and expenditure. 

«The construction of railways has caused differences to occur not only in the 
sources of revenue and expenditure, buf in the amount of the public debt of 
different countries. Where the State undertakes wholly or partially to provide 
capital for railway purposes, receipts and payments connected with such services 
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appear in the public accounts, and must be taken into consideration in making 
international comparisons of financial statistics. 

“The several points of difference in the official statistics of the various 
countries are, as far as practicable, made apparent in the several tables of this 
abstract. ‘ 

“In the shipping and trade statistics fewer differences have to be noticed. 
As regards returns of imports and exports, although most countries distinguish the 
general and special commerce (the latter term means generally ‘Imports for 
Home Consumption,’ and ‘ Exports of Domestic Produce,’ including ‘ Duty-paid 
Foreign Imports’), yet it appears that there is not in all countries exactly the 
same classification for goods, nor quite the same distinction for the separate kinds 
of trade. 

** Goods intended for transit only, are not so completely separated from goods 
imported for home consumption in some countries as in others. In the case of 
some articles upon which the import duties are low, merchants pay such duties in 
preference to paying and reclaiming the deposit required by the transit regulations ; 
and, in such cases, goods are entered in the official returns as imports for home 
consumption, instead of imports for transit. The classification of ‘ Domestic 
Produce’ in the case of exports, is not always restricted to articles actually pro- 
duced in a country itself; colonial produce in some instances being also registered 
as home produce. 

«The Statistical Department will endeavour to give additional information in 
future numbers of this abstract, intended to be issued annually, but the scope of 
an abstract for such a series of years must necessarily be rather limited. More 
detailed statistics, but for periods of three years only, are given in the volumes of 
statistical tables relating to foreign countries, also prepared and issued by this 
department. 

“‘T have the honour to be, 
“My Lords, 
“Your Lordships’ most obedient Servant, 
“R. VaLpPy. 
“ Statistical and Commercial Department, 
“ Board of Trade, 
“ Whitehall, July, 1874.” 


This new work has been made the basis of the following observations 
in the 7%mes on the recent progress of the trade of foreign countries :— 


«Turning over its leaves to trace the progress of these countries in trade and 
manufactures, we find, as regards iron for instance, that up to 1872, the United 
States had been exporting little more than one-half what it did before the war so 
far as the raw material is concerned, but that its exports of machinery, though 
still comparatively small, have grown from almost nothing at all in 1860 to nearly 
a million sterling. But no other country, except Belgium, has made any progress, 
‘so far as these statistics tell us, in developing a trade of this kind. The iron trade 
of Belgium has, however, developed largely ; but even that is not anything to be 
frightened at. It was in value under a million sterling for all sorts of iron and 
iron manufactures taken together in 1860, and had risen to nearly ten and a half 
millions in 1872. But in the same period the iron trade of England, including 
manufactured goods and machinery, rose from 173 millions to 44 millions, and that 
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too before the late rise in values tended to make comparisons in prices somewhat 
deceptive. The recent trade disputes may have helped Belgium on a step since 
then, but obviously it would be a long time, when the growing wants of the world 
are considered, before the one country could seriously interfere with the other, and 
it is a matter for satisfaction rather than the contrary if prosperity may be looked 
upon as general rather than special, and that it is therefore due to a real widening 
of the general markets. France does not figure as an importer of iron, and may 
so far be supposed to meet her own wants; but she does not do much more than 
this. The total export of ‘metal wares’ from that country in 1872—the last 
year given—amounted only to about 1% millions, and the figures of previous years 
do not show that the trade is perceptibly growing. And it is much the same with 
other articles which form the staple of British trade, as, for instance, with cotton 
manufactures. There is no lack of prosperity and advancement, but it is general 
rather than special. Nobody is absolutely cutting us out. Up to 1869 France 
only just kept to the level of the figures of 1860 in imports of raw cotton, and 
since then they have fallen off as well as the exports of manufactured goods. 
Belgium shows the enormous advance of about 66 per cent. in 1871 over 1860; 
but for several years previously the increase was only 6 per cent., and even the 
higher total only represented a total of two millions sterling, while the exports of 
cotton manufactures only reach a fourth of that amount. It might naturally be 
supposed that the United States would be a great competitor in this branch of the 
trade. It has the best raw material at hand, and in recent years has made vast 
additions to its cotton machinery; yet its exports of cotton goods were in 1872 
only about a third of what they were in 1861, before the country took to Pro- 
tection, and the imports at the same date were larger by a million than they were 
in 1861, and that although they had fallen as low in 1865 as a total of a million 
anda half. ‘The total in 1872 was over six millions. In the same period the 
exports of England of cotton manufactures and yarn together rose from 52 millions 
sterling to 80—an advance sufficient to prove that here also she has not been losing 
ground on account of others’ prosperity. And it is much the same with woollen 
goods. Here again Belgium proves to be advancing by rapid strides to a high 
state of prosperity and a prominent position among commercial nations, having 
almost quadrupled her imports of wool between 1860 and 1871; and France has 
in the same period doubled her imports, in both cases with corresponding results in 
the exports. In this respect Italy, too, has made some strides forward, though 
only, as it would appear, in supplying her own wants. She has not yet entered the 
general market. And the United States seems also to have developed enormously 
her home manufactures, importing as she does three times greater a quantity of 
raw wool in 1872 than in 1869, while not exporting manufactures at all. 

“In some of these instances, however, England is herself a cause of the 
advance, for she is a large importer and trans-shipper of the woollen yarn which 
forms the staple of export of both France and Belgium, and her manufactures 
have certainly not declined in the same period. Considering the stagnation of 
trade there, the United States is almost as large a buyer of our woollen manu- 
factures as ever, and our total exports of woollen manufactures, though at present 
depressed, have risen in value from 12 millions in 1860 to nearly 323 millions in 
1872, and our exports of yarn in the same period have nearly doubled. 

* We might carry the investigation further with the same results, but enough 
is here set forth to show that there is no need to be alarmed. The truth is that 
with her enormous superiority in the mere carrying trade of the world, her 
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numerous colonies, and her vast foreign possessions, England, in spite of Free Trade, 
is almost beyond competition within a certain limit. At the same time, it is 
evident enough that year by year competition is becoming keener, and that, there- 
fore, it would be most impolitic to sit ‘shi under the foolish idea that, come what 
may, we must have it all our own way.” 


Vi.—ltalian Finance. 


From the 7imes’ Italian correspondence, dated Rome, 4th September, 
1874 :— 7 


“The actual financial condition of Italy, examined without reference to the past, 
presents a sufficiently gloomy aspect. She has an annual deficit which has never 
been less than 200,000,000 frs.; a public debt which, including all liabilities, 
has increased in the course of thirteen years from 2,439,000,000 frs. to 
9,757,000,000 frs.; a forced paper currency of 840,000,000 frs., together with 
an entire disappearance of gold and silver; exchange ranging between 8 and 16 
per cent., and at times even 20 per cent., against the country; and imports to a 
large amount in excess of the value of Italian productions exported. There is no 
want of those who are willing to darken the shadows; to point out that this state 
of things indicates a rapid tendency towards national bankruptcy; that the 
country is gradually going from bad to worse, and that the people are no longer 
able to bear the burden of taxes imposed upon them. Allowing for exaggeration 
in this, and admitting on the other side the evidence of greatly increased activity 
and prosperity, there is at the same time no gainsaying the absolute facts which 
keep the price of Italian Consols down at 72 in Rome and 67 in London, and 
leave the impression of a most unpromising state of things. 

“ How far this impression is just or not Signor Emilio Morpurgo, Secretary- 
General of the Ministry of Commerce, attempts to show in a work he has prepared, 
entitled La Finanza Italiana della Fondazione del Regno fino a questi Giorni. 
Without entering upon the question how far the financial administration of each 
succeeding ministry may have been prudent or reckless, how far the taxes may 
have been wisely imposed or the expenditure judiciously regulated, he gives a 
general history of the difficulties the new kingdom has had to contend against in 


the organisation of its financial administration, with the results, in detail and in 


the aggregate, up to the present time. It is a work which merits examination by 
all interested in the progress of Italy, and more especially by the Italians them- 
selves, to whom the bare figures alone should convey eloquent lessons for the future: 
One would think that the results Signor Morpurgo places before his countrymen 
would act as a stimulus to the public spirit of a people who have shown so much 
patriotism, and rouse them to make those sacrifices which, with well-regulated 
economy on the one hand and punctual payment of the-taxes, by those who can 
‘well afford to pay, on the other, would gradually bring about that equilibrium 
which will be the best safeguard of the country. Signor Morpurgo points out that 
the wars Italy has sustained in her struggle for’ independence, the large standing 
army she has been obliged to keep on foot, and the changes made in the seat 


of government from Turin to Florence, and from Florence to Rome, are but the ~ 


better known among very numerous causes which have contributed to swell the 
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public debt, and burden the country with an excess of expenditure over and above 
her income. In the first enthusiasm which followed the constitution of the new 
kingdom, and the acquisition of that liberty so long and ardently desired, both 
Government and people alike considered it to be an imperative duty to cancel all 
remembrance of the past government of the country, and it was thought a proof 
of the highest patriotism and soundest wisdom to do this without delay. The 
belief which had been inculcated far and wide, that the enormous latent riches of 
Italy required nothing but the light of liberty to call them instantly forth, 
contributed its influence, and the old systems of taxation were, in general terms, 
swept away before the new could be more than partially applied. Simultaneously 
with this, the anticipations of the newly-liberated peoples had to be met; means 
were required for developing the resources and capabilities of the country; the 
absolute neglect indulged in throughout a long series of years, when all the world 
around was making progress, necessitated the immediate expenditure of large sums 
on public works, such as roads, railways, harbours, &. The people, left in the 
direst ignorance, were in need of education, and public schools had to be established 
throughout the kingdom; at the same time indemnities had to be paid to the 
deposed Governments, and thousands of their useless officials became pensioners of 
the State. While through these and various other causes the expenditure was 
increased with frightful rapidity, the collection of the revenues was attended by 
many difficulties, for the most part unforeseen. Through the changes made 
with so little forethought, the returns fell off considerably below what they were 
ascertained to have been in past times. It would, from a financial point of 
view, have been well to retain the old machinery till the new could be 
brought into operation, but it was now too late. Extreme difficulty was 
experienced, and loss of time incurred, in obtaining the information requisite 
to the application in an equitable manner of the Italian system of taxation 
to the newly-acquired territory, while at the same time the people became 
discontented at having to pay direct taxes to which they had not been accustomed. 
The result of all this became rapidly manifest. Constituted on the 17th of March, 
1861, the Italian Kingdom inherited, from the separate Governments to which it 
had succeeded, a public debt amounting to 2,241,870,000 lire, or francs, and a 
deficit of about 100 millions. In the first year of national existence the income 
from ordinary sources, which yielded far less than they should have done, amounted 
to no more than 458 millions, while the expenditure, increased on all sides, ran 
up to $12 millions; the deficit was more than tripled, and, from that time to the 
present, the establishment of an equilibrium has been the unrealised aim and 
dream of each succeeding Minister of Finance. In the meantime, however, the 
unity of Italy has been completed by the acquisition of the Venetian and Roman 
provinces ; a more or less uniform system of taxation has been brought into opera- 
tion throughout the peninsula, with steadily increasing results; and in 1871 the 
efforts of Signor Sella led to a simpler system of finance being brought into 
operation in place of the complicated machinery previously in use. Instead of 
keeping the accounts of each year open and unbalanced for an indefinite period, 
causing interminable confusion and uncertainty, through a multiplicity of run- 
ning accounts, the simple plan was adopted of closing the accounts at the end 
of each financial year, and carrying forward the balances to be received and 
paid to the next. 

« Altogether, the thirteen years from the proclamation of the Italian kingdom 

to the present time constitute a period of transition, prolonged through the war 
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of 1866, followed by the acquisition of the Venetian provinces, and through the 
acquisition of the Roman provinces in 1870, with the second removal of the 
capital the following year. What progress has been made by Italy during this 
period is shown by the following table of receipts and expenditure, and from it 
may also be deduced what continued progress she ought to make now that her 
unity is complete, and the impediments to her progress removed, or in course of 
removal :— 


Ineome from 


Year. Ordinary Sources. Total Expenditure. Deficit. 

frs. c. frs. Cc. frs. C. 

nh) eee 458,322,688 71 812,272,476, 5O 353,949,787 79 
ROB ate, A 471,241,264 61 921,016,396 60 449,775,131 99 
GSA 511,827,129 77 897,745,262 24 385,918,182 47 
IOAN tee tea 565,310,610 28 1,0335139,152 67 467,828,542 89 
sae aa 637,176,089 78 | 1,066,459,286 32 | 429,283,196 64 
{Mees 639,612,269 10 | 1,256,822,008 56 | 617,209,739 46 
°OY en raak 784,250,797 31 1,117,588,023 90 333,337,226 59 
isa wae 726,486,545 58 | 1,187,361,948 80 | 460,865,403 22 
GO te. -khe 901,573,731 81 1,151,481,294 51 249,907,561 70 
Ui A i aaite: 4 800,649,014 09 1,021,925,930 27 221,276,916 18 
yp kate. 1,016,003,551 63 1,279;780,785 0313 261,777,233 68 
Vp eas 1,158,327,679 27 | 1,366,976,993 88. | 208,649,814 61 
7S ies Ae: 1,180,645,952 32 1,384,621,858 49 203,975,906 17 


“Taking all the circumstances into consideration, this shows a manifest 
improvement throughout. While, on the one hand, the expenditure has increased 
during the thirteen years from 812 to 1,384 millions per annum, the income from 
ordinary sources only has increased from 485 to 1,180 millions, and while the 
deficit is still as much as 204 millions, it bears a very different proportion to the 
resources of the State from that of the first six of the thirteen years. 

** Looking at the parallel progression of increase in the income and expenditure 
during the ten years since 1864, it appears that, while the former has become more 
than double in amount, the latter has only increased to the extent of one-third and 
a fraction. The augmentation of income has come about through the increasing 
development of the resources of the country. The continued augmentation of the 
expenditure has mainly arisen through the interest on the steadily increasing - 
public debt, the guarantees and indemnities. What Italy might have accomplished 
had she been able to start fair, without encumbrance, with an income proportioned 
to her needs, and without the necessity, whether real or imagined, of keeping a 
large army on foot, is shown by the comparatively small amount required for the 
public administration, which, with but a slight increase, has during the last 
thirteen years fluctuated about an average of 338 millions. 

“ The following table shows the proportions between the amounts expended for 
intangible expenses, i.e., interest on the public debt, public works, removals of 
the seat of government, succour to inundated provinces, pensions, &c.; for the 
civil administration ; and for the military establishment :— 
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Intangible Expenses. Civil Administration. War. 
frs. Cc. frs. Cc. frs. 
eee 200,855,563 98 336,028,729 75 275,388,182 
rt 242,137,697 74 | 315,944,163 51 | 368,276,563 
bib ios: 274,232,719 38 318,262,874 20 306,809,633 
. 351,808,094 14 | 361,987,408 93 | 320,900,587 
Hed dal 501,898,318 34 318,208,774 48 249,249,651 
= ee 496,635,497 98 236,495,234 31 509,507,182 
ees 549,555,719 85 370,215,052 83 319,875,073 
5: 648,867,107 18 27,160,906 30 216,513,673 
sot a 619,326,211 44 345,291,012 58 186,864,070 
Sh feeae 634,925,367 10 200;195,940 17 186,804,623 
net 691,575,261 71 | 396,287,101 34 | 189,918,422 
ipackens 726,151,146 1 447,713,421 93 193,116,338 
oo ene 739,867,543 75 | 428,970,850 25 | 215,783,464 


* Dividing the total expenditure during the thirteen years we find the following 
proportions under each branch of the administration :— 


Ministries. Total Expense. 
frs. 
PRRATIOG.| cdactiat ss. scenes snetss cs 8,242,253,232 
CR SA el GRE a a 2,833,624,209 
PETELIO W.OPKS tore. scceteecss: 1,396,980,932 
RLERON eiacaae Men w 713,334,426 
DUE EING ay senses oops pon nroinds 605,383,258 - 
Grace and Justice ........ 384,361,389 
ERPS EPUOLIONT. 4 <8. 5 sci csa coos 194,664,230 
BGMMEPCE s:5) dcgaccsareepies 95,424,256 
Foreign Affairs ............ 53,579,242 
14,519,605,177 


Per Cent. 

c frs.400. 
5 56 77 
35 Ne aye ft 
29 S62 
33 4 90 
57 4. a7 
31 2 65 
72 tr aty 
40 — 66 
61 rt 37 
63. 100, = 


«« The public debt, including all items of State liability, amounts to nearly ten 
milliards, and has increased year by year as follows :— 


eee ee 
; 


Year. Capital. 
frs. se 
BBO creek cttesiaes 254.39,351,650 67 
RO Ly, set cspseae ee Ayi'3 1,054,010. 5O 
12 RG MR ee 35336,915,886 12 
et ae Bea tele 3,948,252,334 40 
BEA WE. Fe ae AASTIL DDO IN G2 
SEND APOE scl? saat 5 Ae AM eae 26 
SOME oot 235.8.24 6,929,975,782 91 
(Oe ee 4,415,040,316 11° 
Mee eee 7,678,766,985 53 
UL eae 8,081,333,454 97 
Beata 2, 8,815,281,277 56 
15 are 8.9 50, ety venna 
“Cee 9,622,195,879 74 
72 i 9,750,613,267 29 


Interest Paid. 


frs. c. 
115,764,606 
150,821,920 
159,993,256 
192,309,200 
237,939,513 
269,851,363 
335,641,861 
348,165,975 
360,787,733 
369,157,983 42 
387,454,193 
379,733,899 
382,274,447 
383,528,744, 


oe 
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“ Of this total 7,092 millions are formed by the consolidated debt ; 16423 
millions by the debt redeemable within a period of years or otherwise; and the 
remainder by treasury bonds and the amount of the forced paper currency, against 
which the Government has deposited in the National Bank an equivalent amount 
in consols which bear no interest; and hence it is that the amount of interest paid 
has remained about the same during the last four years, and in fact has slightly 
decreased since 1870, while the total liabilities have increased through the amount 
of guaranteed paper issued. The exact totals are as follows :— 


frs. C. 

CONSORT OO MODUL te Ct cat ia oma 7,091,829,660 63 
PVECERIIG DION ips % Sane canes nce teens tome RY 1,642,773,106 66 
8,734,602,767 29 

Treasary bon Gas...:iaec<atpe-natiirvest-rsdemaseees 183,010,500 — 
Paper CULPONCY) socks-siasdsseto cana caterer ieee? 840,000,000 — 
Total ladilitaeg ong iccsccaetctes see 9,757,613,267 29 


Deduct the unalienated stock 


Given in Ceposil .........cersereees 1,281,254,503 33 


8,476,358,763 66 


VII.—The Effective Population. 


From the Pall Mall Gazette of 4th September, 1874 :-— 


“An American medical writer bas compiled some very suggestive statistics 
showing the relative rank of different countries according to their effective popula- 
tion. By effective population he means the portion of the population between 20 
and 70 years of age. In those fifty years, as he remarks, each generation not only 
provides for its own present wants and the needs of its old age, but also saves 
enough to maintain its children up to 20. Of course this is not accurately true. 
Many are productively employed before 20, and some continue to produce after 
70. But the exceptions are not numerous enough to disturb his comparisons, and, 
besides, they are almost equally frequent in all countries. Another cireumstance 
which diminishes the value of the statistics is, that they make no allowance for the 
different proportions of the effective population non-productively employed in 
different countries. For example, they take no account of the enormous standing 
army of France, nor of the still more enormous pauper horde of England. The’ 
tables represent, therefore, the ‘potential rather than the actual effective popula- 
tions. Understanding them so, then, it appears that in proportion France possesses 
the largest effective population of any country, and Switzerland next, Belgium 
being third; Prussia is eighth, England ninth, and Ireland last. France stands 
highest, no doubt, because her population is stationary, while Ireland stands lowest 
because of the drain of emigration, and probably, too, of the early marriages and 
large families common there. The proportion of the effective class in France 
exceeds that in Ireland by 35 per cent., and even in England the proportion is 
higher than in Ireland by 12°9 per cent. ; while the effect of immigration is shown 
in the United States by the fact that the proportion in Massachusetts exceeds that 
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of the whites in the Carolinas and in Georgia by 38 per cent.—that is, by more 
than the excess of France over Ireland. ‘Comparing the sustaining power with 
the burden laid upon it the demand was 94 per cent. greater in Ireland than in 
France. On the whites, it was in the Carolinas 50 per cent., and in Georgia 60 
per cent. greater than on the people of Massachusetts.’ 

“More interesting as well as more practically instructive is a second table, 
which exhibits the relative vitality of different populations. Judged by this test, 
France falls from the first place, which we have just now seen her occupy, to the 
second lowest, while England rises from the ninth to the third. The United 
States also rise, coming, so far as men are concerned, next after England. But 
Treland still remains at the bottom of the list. Out of 10,000 children born, it is 
found from official statistics that in Norway as many as 7,414$, or, roughly speak- 
ing, 3 out of every 4, live to be 20 years of age. In England only 6,627 so 
live, or 788 fewer than in Norway. In the United States boys have nearly as 
good a chance of life as in England, while girls have not. But in France only 
5,022, or scarcely more than 1 out of 2, reach 20; while in Ireland no more 
than 4,855, or actually less than r out of 2, attain that age. More surprising 
still are the statistics regarding old age. Out of the same 10,000, for example, 
we learn that in Norway 3,487, more than 1 ont of 3, reach 70; in England 
almost 1 out of 4; in the United States, still men only, 1 out of 4—a trifle 
higher than England; in France, 1,776, or about 1 out of 83; and in Ireland only 
$61, or 1 out of 113. If this table is to be depended upon, we thus learn that of 
all countries in the world Norway offers the new-born child the best chance of 
long life, while Ireland offers the worst. And France, universally admitted to be, 
so, far as soil and climate are concerned, one of the most favoured regions of the 
earth, offers but little better chance than Ireland. As regards Ireland, it is 
obvious that the statistics, if collected since the famine, are totally misleading. 
In the first place, the mortality which attended the famine and the pestilence 
-whieh followed it was altogether abnormal; and, im the second place, there must 
have emigrated from Ireland since the beginning of the famine, in the winter of 
1845, at least 3,000,000 people. If, then, we would know the real mortality of 
the Irish, we must not confine our researches to Ireland, but must follow the 
emigrants to Great Britain, the United States, and the British Colonies. None of 
these remarks, however, apply to France; and the bad chance of life which she 
offers is certainly most surprising. But, in whatever way accounted for, the cost of 
these unproductive lives to the countries upon which it has fallen is the same. 

«In the production of dead machinery, the cost of all that are broken in the 
making is charged to the cost of those which are completed. Thus, if two fail 
when half-finished for every one that is completed, the cost of the finished one is 
doubled ; and this inerease of cost is in proportion to the expenditure which has 
been made or lost on those that broke down in the process. So, in estimating the 
cost of raising children to manhood, it is necessary to include the number of years 
that have been lived by those that fall by the way, .with the years of those that 
pass successfully through the period of development. . . . The loss in Ireland 
was 120 per cent. greater in the first year, 75 per cent. in the first four years, and 
120 per cent. greater in the period of growth than in Norway.’ 

“We have quoted this passage at length, as setting in a new light the 
pecuniary value of sanitary precautions resulting in an improvement of the public 
health. . 

«One other important point illustrated by these statistics is the relative length 
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of life of the portion of the population over 20 in the different countries 
which afford data for making the calculation. In this respect, again, Norway 
stands first ; Sweden, as before, ranking second. The United States, still only in 
respect to men, now takes the third place, Hanover the fourth, while England is 
only fifth. And France and Ireland are once more at the bottom of the list, 
Ireland being lowest. The average length of life of the effective population in 
Norway is 39°61 years; in England, 35°55; in France, 32°84; and in Ireland, 
only 28°88 years. Thus it will be seen that, while in Norway the proportion of 
the population that reaches twenty survives nearly forty years, or four-fifths of the 
effective period, to contribute to the wealth of the community, in Ireland the same 
proportion survives less than twenty-nine years, or considerably under three-fifths 
of the effective period. The Irish effective population has, therefore, eleven years 
less than the Norwegian in which to replace the cost of its own maintenance and 
accumulate a capital for its successors. The last point illustrated by these curious 
statistics is ‘the cost, in years, of creating and maturing human power, and the 
return which it makes in labour in compensation.’ This is done by showing the 
number of labouring and productive years secured in each country for every one 
thousand years expended in the developing period upon all who are born, whether 
they die prematurely or live to old age. It appears that in Norway 1,881 years 
are secured, in England 1,688, in France 1,398, and in Ireland only 1,148. These 
results are arrived at from life tables, but the dates of the tables are given only in 
the cases of France and Ireland. As regards France the date is 1806; and as this 
was the very middle of the great war she was waging against all Europe, and as, 
besides, nearly three-quarters of a century have since elapsed, it can hardly be but 
that the chances of life have since greatly improved. On the other hand, the Irish 
date is 1841—that is, before the famine—and consequently our previous objections 
do not apply to the present calculations. It will be seen that Norway still heads 
the list. In Norway a larger proportion of infants survive than in any other 
country, and when grown up these infants display the greatest power of endurance 
that statistics acquaint us with. A thousand years spent in the growing period 
produce 63 per cent. more of working life among the Norwegians than among the 
Irish, and 13 per cent. more than among American men, while the same expendi- 
ture among American men produces a return of 44 per cent. higher than in 
Ireland. But it will be noticed that, in the case of the United States, throughout, 
only men are referred to, while in every other case both sexes are included, 
mortality in America being higher among women than men.” ; 


VIII.— County Receipts and Hxpenditure in England. 


Tux following memorandum is prefixed to the last abstract of the 
county treasurer’s accounts presented by the Local Government Board :— 


« MEMORANDUM. 


“ Compared with the previous year’s return of county rates, the present ones 
show an increase both in the receipts and the expenditure, as set forth in the 
following table :— 
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Year ended with Michaelmas Difference in 1873. 


1872. 1873. More. Less. 
Valuation for— £ £ £ £ 
County assessment..........0000 93,785,769 | 98,859,279 } 5,073,510 | — 
Police SHUNT Bisdrw sxkviead -« 62,958,565 | 65,420,943 | 2,462,378 or 
RECEIPT. 
TAU CS haces scesccscccstecensnsceseadss 1,031,127 | 1,096,098 64,971 — 
Police “oh Savckingdge Roce Benoa oer 583,792 618,539 34,749 — 
Her Majesty’s Treasury Subven- 
tions— 
BARRON Te tae tees ¥ecvchesdies-ceones fiastese 156,453 161,826 ee —— 
Prosecutions and prisoners 186,146 167,660 — 18,486 
On account of lunatic asylums.... 80,883 99,207 18,324 — 
Other receipts, including loans.... 544,800 568,332 33532 a 
Total receipt ............... 2,583,199 | 2,711,662 128,463 — 
EXPENDITURE. 
REDE Pi fe deah cs ois xigatevaensen gadant 813,451 863,162 49,711 — 
Administration of justice............ 607,257 588,868 — 18,389 
BPATIGRIO ASVIUINS ons. cseosscsoense 345,618 394,758 49,140 — 
Salaries of county officers............ 138,697 141,094. 25397 nam 
Loans repaid with interest. ........ 399,777 399,880 103 — 
All other expenses ................s00000 210,779 275,927 65,148 — 
Total expenditure ........ 2,515,579 | 2,663,689 ca 


“ Under the head of the ‘Administration of Justice,’ in the table above, are 
included the charges for the ‘prosecution and conveyance of prisoners,’ ‘main- 
tenance of prisoners,’ ‘reformatories,’ ‘prison establishment charges, &c.;’ and 
under ‘ lunatic asylums’ are placed the cost of ‘ maintenance of lunatics’ and the 
expense of ‘ building, repairs, and establishment.’ The amount of each of the 
items just named, which, with some others classed above, as ‘ other receipts,’ is 
discriminated in the detailed accounts at pp. 6 et seq. 

*« The average rate in the pound for the whole kingdom for the county rate was 
23d., and for the police rate levied in counties, 23d. 

«* The amount of loans which had been effected upon the security of the rates, 
and which was outstanding at Michaelmas, 1873, appears to have been 3,247,845/. 


“ FREDERICK PuRDY, 


** Principal of the Statistical Department. 
“ Tocal Government Board, 


“ 21st July, 1874.” 


LX.—Poor Law Administration in 1873. 


From the 7imes of 22nd September, 1874 is 


«The annual blue-book just issued is, as a consequence of the increased and 
increasing duties of the Local Government Board, a much fuller one than any that 
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have preceded it from the same quarter. The report itself, which bears the 
signature of Mr. Stansfeld, is, however, of moderate extent ; it is the appendix 
that is unusually voluminous. 

«The report commences by stating that the expenditure for relief to the poor 
in England showed a marked decline in. the parochial year 1873. From 21866, 
when the relief amounted to 6,440,0001., it had continued to increase up to and 
inclusive of 1872, when it exceeded 8,000,000/. Last year it fell to 7,692,000l., 
being a decrease on comparison with the previous year of 315,o00l., or nearly 
4 per cent. The decrease was very general; only five counties exhibiting any 
increase, and that but small, as shown by the following statement of percentage 
differences in 1873 as compared with 1872 :— | . 

«Decrease per cent. in relief :—Kent (metropolitan), 11°9; Surrey (metro- 
politan), 7°8; Oxford, 7°2; Suffolk, 6:8; Durham, 6-7; Middlesex (metropolitan), 
6°6; Northumberland, 6°5; Leicester, 6:2; Monmouth, 6:2; Huntingdon, 5°5; 
Norfolk, 5°3; Kent (extra-metropolitan), 5*1; Northampton, 4°9; Salop, 4°9; 
Essex, 4°2; Hertford, 4°1; Cornwall, 4:1; Berks, 4°0; Lancaster, 3°9; West- 
moreland, 3:9; South Wales, 3°9; York, North Riding, 3°6; Buckingham, 3-5; 
Surrey (extra-metropolitan), 3°4; Cambridge, 3:0; Wilts, 2°7; Somerset, 2°7; 
Bedford, 2°6 ; Stafford, 2°6; North Wales, 2°5; Devon, 2°4; Cumberland, 2°4; 
Southampton, 2°2; Lincoln, 2:2; Chester, 2*2 ; Gloucester, 1°8 ; Worcester, 1°7 ; 
Derby, 1°6; Dorset, 1°2 ; Middlesex (extra-metropolitan), 1°1 ; Nottingham, 0°6 ; 
Rutland, oz. 

* <Tncrease per cent. in relief :—Hereford, 3°2; York, East Riding, 1°2; 
Sussex, 1'0 ; Warwick, 0°8 ; York, West Riding, 0:5.’ 

“Computing the cost of relief upon the population, 6s. 113d. per head would 
have defrayed the sum in 1872, and 6s. 7jd. in 1873; hence, it was 42d. per 
head less in 1873 than in 1872. As a charge upon the rateable value of the 
property assessed, the relief of 1872 was equal to a fraction over rs. 54d. in the 
pound. Though the aggregate sum expended in relief decreased last year, there 
were one or two of its principal items which moved in the opposite direction. 
A comparison of the half-dozen sums which make the total yields these results for 
the whole kingdom :— 
NY 

Parochial Years. 


All England. Difference in 1873. 
1872. 1873. 
£ £ £ 

In-maintenancer 42.2 5..guntaua 1,515,790 | 1,549,403 | 33,613 | Increase 
Ont door reliet | Zyanwipseucte-saeri te aes 3,583,571 | 3,279,122 | 304,449 | Decrease 
Maintenance of lunatics in asylums] 742,483 780,927 | 38,444 | Increase 
Loans repaid with interest.............. 278,566 272,698 5,868 | Decrease 
Salaries and rations, also super- 

ANN USUONS “ih lecees cece veut wee , Ph 871,402 893,218 | 21,816 | Increase 
Other expenses of relief............000 945,867 914,957 | 30,910 | Decrease 


Total relief to the poor ........ 8,007,403 | 7,692,169 | 315,234 | Decrease 


“Here a decrease of $3 per cent. in the out-door relief is accompanied by an 
increase of 2g per cent. of in-maintenance—figures which indicate that, so far, the 
guardians have applied the workhouse with the object of reducing the out-door 
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relief. The cost of maintaining lunatics in asylums has increased in the year about 
54 per cent. This is a charge which for some time past has shown a strong 
tendency to grow ; it costs now more by 170,000/. to support this class of the poor 
than it did six or seven years ago. It will be interesting to note the influence of 
the Treasury grants in aid, which were sanctioned last session, upon its further 
development. The salaries, rations, and retiring allowances of local poor law 
officers increased 2} per cent. last year. These expenses have also a steady power 
of development. The salaries participate in the general rise of the money value of 
paid services. Rations cost more than they did, and superannuations constantly 
tend to swell this item of ‘relief tothe poor.” In a similar table limited to the 
metropolis the same items betray an increased expenditure :— 


Parochial Years. 
The Metropolis only. Difference in 1873. 
1872. 1873. 
£ £ £ 

POAATALOD ATCO? e.-.evsvercencsnsxsosespesentoee 433,215 444,909 | 11,694 | Increase 
CMR ER TRG a3 facies e.aisedesivonvidenss 374,736 325,105 | 49,631 | Decrease 
Maintenance of lunatics in asylums 159,530 165,020 5,490 | Increase 
Loans repaid with interest ............... 101,235 101,838 603 - 
Salaries and rations, also super- 

RTM AIRS och yncisesnderssdoeyeeeesaey =f BOBI7AS 171,806 2508 e 
Other expenses of relief ................-.. 449,744 420,864 | 28,880 | Decrease 

MULL ses eset ticsdcsvesakes 1,756,929*| 1,630,886*| 126,043 | Decrease 


* Inclusive in 1872 of a balance of 69,724/., and in 1873 of 1,844. 


“In this case the in-maintenance increased 22 per cent., the out-relief 
decreased 13+ per cent., the cost of asylum lunatics increased 3% per cent., and 
the salaries 13 per cent. The decrease, however, on the other items was sufficiently 
marked to leave a reduction on the total relief of 74 per cent. 

«The Board ascribed the decrease of relief in a great measure to the prosper- 
ous state of the country and the abundance of employment, but think it also is to 
some extent ‘ due to the exertions which, in pursuance of the advice of the Board, 
have been made by the guardians to revert, in administration of the law, to the 
principles laid down in the first report of the commissioners for inquiring into 
the administration and practical operation of the poor laws.’ Though the sum 
expended in relief in 1873 was nearly 1,400,000l. beyond the same charge in 
1834, the year which immediately preceded the passing of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, yet the rate per head was then 8s. 93d., as against 6s. 74d. now. 
Hence there is so far a decrease of 25 per cent. The average number of paupers 
relieved, computed on the midsummer and midwinter returns, exceeded a million 
in each of the years 1869, 1870, and 1871. An appreciable decline of numbers 
occurred in 1872, and the diminution was more decided in 1873, In that year 
the average was 154,000 under the return of 1871, and 94,000 less than 1872. 
The adult able-bodied paupers last year amounted to 125,000, or 47,500 fewer 
than in 1871, and 26,000 under the record of 1872. The ordinary and the adult 
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able-bodied pauperism of England are compared for 1872 and 1873 in the next 
table :— 


Average Number of Paupers of all Classes. Ratio per Cent. 
Parochial Years. . of Paupers 
In-door. Out-door. Total. to Population. 
187 2k see 149,200 828,800 977,200 
yf ir von ean 144,338 739,350 883,688 
Decrease in 1878 ............ 5,862 88,650 94,512 


Average Number 


: ' Ratio per Cent. 
of Adult Able-Bodied Paupers. 


Parochial Years. on Paupers of all 


In-door. Out-door. Total. Classes. 
IS(2 eeicrrec eee ee 2,2,000 128,930 150,930 15°4 
GD oRslsh sdecsser ee 19,331 105,594 124,925 14°1 
Decrease in 1878 ............ 2,669 23,336 26,005 1°3 


«« These figures only bring the information down to Lady-day, 1873. By using 
the monthly statistics of pauperism the Board have shown what the facts were 
up to the close of last year, through the medium of the next table :— 


Census of Paupers (excluding Lunatics in Asylums and Vagrants) on the 
31st of December, 1871-73. 


In-door. Out-door. Total. 
oy d brn mite 150,093 780,809 930,902 
UT Oe tte 147,659 ~ 690,979 838,636 
ey eee ee ee 144,201 637,269 781,470 


Note.—Decrease in 1873, as compared with 1871, 149,432, or 1671 per cent. 
> 3) ie 57,166, ” 6°38 : P 39 


“A parliamentary paper has recently shown that the monthly pauperism at 
the end of June last was reduced to 735,000. 

“Though the paupers generally have of late diminished in number, the lunatic 
poor show no sign of reduction. The members of this afflicted class are specially 
enumerated on the Ist of January in each year. Going back seven clear years it 
‘will be found that the whole number of lunatic paupers of whom the Poor Law 
Board had cognisance was 38,487. This was in 1865. In 1873 they had by 
steady yearly increments reached to 51,405,—nearly 13,000 more,—being an 
increase of something over 33 per cent. During tbe same interval the pauper 
lunatics in asylums and licensed houses increased from 22,174 to 29,992, thus 
showing an addition to their numbers of 7,818, or 35 per cent. It is for this 
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class the guardians are to be reimbursed by Her Majesty’s Treasury at the rate 
of 4s. per head weekly—a subsidy which will relieve the unions of about. 40 per 
cent. of the total cost. The domiciles of the whole of the lunatic poor chargeable 
to unions and parishes are shown by the next table for 1872 and 1873. The 
latter year brought 1,270 more of the insane on the hands of the guardians :— 


1st January. 


Domicile of Insane Paupers. Increase. 
1872. 1873. 
County or borough lunatic asylum ................ 27,685 28,411 926 
Registered hospital or licensed house............ 1,4.06 1,581 175 
ROUT en ssa sc cane ace sonaveee serusveces 13,608 14,343 735 
Residing with relatives, in lodgings, or 
boarded out. .............. ped shat tite I 7,436 7,070 rage 
hotels\/. 4 4nte eet. 50,135 51,405 1,270 


* Decrease. 


“The Board observe ‘that the efforts made to regulate the administration of 
relief to vagrants have had a remarkable effect in diminishing the number of 
vagrants who resort to the workhouses for food and shelter.’ The confirmatory 
figures representing the numbers relieved in all England on the Ist of January 
from 1869 to 1873 are these in the order of dates :—7,020, 5,430, 3,735» 3,378, 
and 3,027. Hence, after a clear interval of three years, the unions have had to 
relieve proportionately three instead of seven vagrants. In the metropolis alone 
the proportionate reduction has been still greater, the respective figures being 
1,882, 1,627, 1,067, 828, and 615. Here the numbers amount in 1873 to a 
third of those who were relieved in 1869. The Board learn from the reports ot 
their visiting officers that the casual wards ‘in which laxity of discipline prevails 
or in which the prescribed task of work is not rigidly enforced, are well known to 
and frequented by the habitual vagrants, and that so long as wards of the kind so 
mismanaged are allowed to exist, the objects of the Pauper Inmates’ Discharge 
and Regulation Act cannot be fully attained. The boards of guardians usually, 
however, appreciate the services of the visiting officers, and the guardians give 
their own servants instructions for the legal detention of vagrants. The results 
were that during the half year ended the 31st of December, 1872, when the system 
first came into operation, 3,821 casual paupers were identified in the metropolitan 
wards as habitual vagrants, of whom 140 were allowed to escape detention. In 
the corresponding period of 1873 the habitual vagrants who were identified 
amounted to 7,900, and three only escaped. 

«What is known as the ‘cellular system’ for casual wards has been introduced 
under the sanction of the Board in many unions. By cellular arrangement each 
vagrant is kept apart from his fellows in the ward. The separation is attended 
with satisfactory results, and it is suggested that this plan should be adopted ‘in 
any unions in which vagrants apply in considerable numbers for relief.’ 

“Several pages of the report are given to the proceedings under the Metro- 
politan Poor Act, 1867. One of the most urgent duties imposed upon the local 
authorities by the Act was the enforcement of adequate relief for the sick paupers. 

202 
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The district subject to the statute comprises thirty unions. By the end of last 
year six unions had made effectual provision for their patients in sick asylum 
districts; nine had separate infirmaries and two unions were then erecting them ; 
four unions treated the sick in workhouses set wholly apart for that purpose, so 
that twenty-one unions appear to have provided accommodation for the sick to the 
satisfaction of the Local.Government Board. Proposals have been made by the 
Board to the Hackney, Marylebone, and Whitechapel Unions for the introduction 
of separate infirmaries. The Hackney guardians appear to have resisted, and at 
the date of the report, the Board were considering ‘the question of the further — 
steps which may be necessary to take’ to enforce compliance. A similar difficulty 
was experienced with the St. Olave’s Union. The Board issued a compulsory order 
in consequence, but. it became unnecessary to enforce it, the guardians having 
resolved to provide such accommodation for the sick as the authorities at White- 
hall required. There remained six unions in which the sick paupers: are, or were, 
treated in mixed workhouses. These are Bethnal Green, Fulham, Lewisham, 
Paddington, Hampstead, and Mile End Old Town. 

«The use of the Poplar union workhouse as a general test of the able-bodied 
pauperism of several other metropolitan unions works satisfactorily. Those unions 
have found a most valuable test of destitution in the privilege of sending to that 
workhouse able-bodied applicants for relief. Apparently its testing power might 
be extended to more unions; the house will accommodate 768 able-bodied paupers; 
but at the close of the year it only had 223 inmates. The Board, however, trust 
that the facilities which the Poplar workhouse temporarily affords the metro- 
politan guardians will not divert the attention of the latter from the necessity 
of making permanent provision for testing the claims of the able-bodied of their 
own unions. ‘The Board express their regret at the little which has been done in 
the metropolis to effect the permanent classification in separate establishments of 
the various classes of in-door paupers other than the sick. The Acts of 1867 and 
1869 give the guardians of different unions the power to combine their workhouses 
for the better classification of the inmates. With reference’ to these desirable 
combinations the Board remark :— 

«« «We attach the utmost importance to this improvement of the classification 
of in-door paupers, which we believe to be a necessary condition of the maintenance 
of that discipline which lies at the root of an effective administration of in-door 
relief. This improvement, however, cannot be effected, except at an enormous and , 
almost prohibitory cost, otherwise than by the combination of several boards of 
guardians for this purpose. Their existing workhouses would, in that event, 
become available for the separate accommodation. of various classes of in-door 
paupers chargeable to the several combined areas.’ 

“It is doubtful whether in the present state of the law the Board can compel 
the guardians to enter into these combinations. 

“The total number of pauper children attending workhouse, separate, and 
district schools during the half-year ended Lady-day, 1873, was 34,897; the yearly 
Salary of the teachers—the money is paid from the parliamentary grant—was 
36,098/., or rather more than 17. per child. The reports continue to be most 
satisfactory as to the health and moral tone of the boys in the Goliath training ship. 
During 1873 no fewer than 69 boys entered the naval or military service and 157 
the mercantile marine. Consequently 226 have thus made the first step towards 
an independence of the poor’s rate. Complaints having reached the Board of the 
ill-treatment of pauper apprentices employed in the Great Grimsby fishing trade, 
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Mr. Baldwyn Fleming, the poor law inspector for that part of the kingdom, was 
directed to inquire into those allegations. The Board received from Mr. Fleming 
a very full and valuable report. The general result appeared to show that, although 
the boys might occasionally suffer the usual hardships of a seafaring life, the trade 
offers a good opening for those of suitable age and constitution willing to enter it. 
The Board pointed out the extent to which the provisions of 14 and 15 Vict., cap. 14, 
are available for the due protection of parish boys bound to the fishing or any other 
trade. It seems but the other day that the Leavesden and Caterham asylums 
were opened for the reception of the imbecile and harmless pauper lunatics of the 
metropolitan unions. Recently a number of the inmates of the two asylums have 
been draughted into the Hampstead Hospital, no longer required for smallpox 
patients. The space gained at Caterham and Leavesden ‘has been utilised by the 
guardians, who have been enabled to diminish the number of paupers treated in 
asylums and licensed houses.’ The work of the smallpox hospitals is now light. 
Homerton contained but nineteen patients, and Stockwell had no cases. The two 
hospitals have been used for the reception of fever cases, and these have been 
_ sufficiently numerous to show the value of those institutions ‘both as a means of 
cure and as an agency for preventing wider propagation of contagion.’ 

* During the year the Board have issued regulations to the Central London and 
to the Poplar and Stepney sick asylum districts, authorising the managers to 
receive into the asylums single women or widows between 25 and 35 as ‘ proba- 
tionary nurses.’ These persons must undertake, except under special circum- 
stances, to remain as probationers for twelve months, and are to be employed under 
the control of the medical officer and the matron as assistant nurses. The 
arrangement is recent; but the Board believe that, upon the whole, it has been 
found to work satisfactorily. 

“The Local Government Board have given much of their attention to the 
difficult task of eradicating ophthalmia from the pauper schools of the metropolis, 
where it has extensively prevailed, though of a milder type than formerly. Since 
its outbreak twelve years ago at the Hanwell schools ‘but few instances have 
occurred in which the disease has been destructive of sight.’ The attention of 
many eminent oculists has from time to time been called to this subject by the 
school managers. ‘There can be little doubt,’ the report states, ‘ that the condi- 
tion in which these children have been during the last few years sent to these 
schools has proved a most fruitful source of this as well as other infectious 
diseases.’ Special and full reports from Dr. Bridges and Dr. F. J. Mouat upon 
the causes of the outbreak and the remedies to be applied are printed in the 
appendix to the present volume. The most important preventive measure has been 
the isolation of the affected children. The Board express their acknowledgment of 
the energy displayed by the managers of the North Surrey schools in wrestling 
with the djsease. More than 300 children there suffering from the epidemic were 
removed to an unoccupied building and placed under the care of a medical officer 
having special experience in the disease. Many of the children have been cured 
‘ without serious interruption of the ordinary course of school discipline.’ 

“ With reference to the boarding-out system, it appears that after three years 
only 217 children have been placed out under the Local Government Board’s 
order. This is a very insignificant fraction of the pauper children on the relief 
lists. Of the committees formed for carrying out the scheme, about half, for some 
reasons not stated, have failed to accomplish their object. It is known, too, that 
the Poplar Union, one of the first that tried boarding-out, find it a failure, and 
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have taken back their children. It has been alleged that many more children were 
boarded out than is shown in the official reports. The Board have made inquiries 
as to the truth of these allegations, and it appears ‘that the majority of these 
children are merely allowed out-door relief with a view to enable them to reside 
with their relatives and friends.’ 

“ The administration of out-door relief has again occupied the attention of the 
Board. Elaborate reports upon the system in force in the various unions selected 
for illustration are given in the appendix. Mr. Longley has reported upon the 
arrangements employed in the metropolis, Mr. Culley upon the practice of the 
northern unions, and Mr. Sendall upon those chiefly in the home and midland 
counties. These documents, coupled with the previous researches of Mr. Wode- 
house, form a comprehensive inquiry into the out-door relief system highly 
important and practically suggestive. 

“The Board remark that the suggestions made in these reports ‘may be of 
much service in indicating to the guardians, not only of the unions specially 
reported on, but of all unions throughout the country, the points to which the 
attention of the guardians and their officers should be directed in regulating the 
administration of relief.? A report by the Rev. William Bury, one of the vice- 
chairmen of the Brixworth Union, shows the beneficial results which the measures 
recently adopted there in regard to the administration of relief have brought 
about, chiefly by a searching inquiry into individual cases, the guardians have 
reduced the number of paupers on their lists, in two years, from 1,043 to 609g— 
that is, from the Ist of January, 1872, to the 1st of January, 1874. In the 
earlier year the relief cost gs. 3d. per head of population, in 1873 it was reduced 
to 7s. 3d., but since the pauperism of 1873-74 is lower than that of the preceding 
year we may anticipate a still further reduction in the rate. Communications to 
the Board from Colonel L. Gardiner and Miss Octavia Hill upon the utilisation of 
voluntary efforts in aid of relief to the poor will also be found in the appendix. 
An official report from Mrs. Nassau Senior, upon the education of girls in pauper 
schools, in which the working of the system and the after-career of the girls when 
placed out in the world are minutely investigated, is also given in the appendix. 
It is impossible within our limits to convey an adequate account of Mrs. Senior’s 
inquiries; those which relate to the conduct of the girls when placed out are of 
unusual interest. ‘The most frequent complaint made,’ observes Mrs. Senior, 
‘is that the girls are ill-tempered and either extremely dirty or very inefficient as 
regards domestic service.’ We must, however, refer our readers to the report 
itself to show the wide sweep of the lady’s research for her conclusions and 
recommendations. Reports from the several inspectors of workhouse schools also 
appear in the appendix. Mr. Carleton Tufnell’s includes the autobiography ‘of a 
pauper boy, showing his ascent from the condition of a street Arab to competence 
and respectability.” This narrative, the Board remark, shows the favourable 
result of the training and instruction which the boy received in the district school 
in which he was ultimately placed, 

“During the year 369 persons emigrated at the cost of the rates. Of that 
number 102, being orphans and deserted children, were sent to Canada under the 
charge of Miss Rye. In accordance with the provisions of the New Bastardy Act 
(36 and 37 Vict., cap. 9, sec. 6) forms for proceedings on the application of the 
mother, and similar forms to be used by the guardians of the poor where bastard 
children may become chargeable, have been issued by the Board.” 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. IL—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
MARRIAGES—QvaARTER ENDED Marcu, 1874, 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—QvartER ENDED JUNE, 1874. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriacses, Birtus, and Dratus, returned in the 
Years 1874-68, and in the QuartERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEars, 1874-68 :—Numbers. 


Marriages No. — 205,460 | 201,267 | 190,112] 181,655 | 176,970 | 176,962 
wd ae - _- 831,809 | 825,907 | 797,428 | 792,787 | 773,381 | 786,858 
Deaths ....,, | — | 494,003| 492,265] 514,879] 515,329 | 494,828] 480,622 


QuaRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1874-68. 


(I.) Marrtaces :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 74, 73, 72, 71, 70, 69. 68, 

last day of |————— | | __ —_e__|q__—'\—cqy'+ccr 
March........No.| 41,417 | 41,209 | 40,539 | 36,805 | 36,455 | 37,752 | 36,696 
dias... i‘ = 53,332 | 50,880 | 48,831 | 46,720 | 48,202 | 45,364 
September _,, <7 49,658 | 49,818 | 46,536 | 43,900 | 43,978 | 43,509 
December ,, | — 61,261 | 60,530 | 58,440 | 54,580 | 52,038 | 51,393 


(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 74, 73. 72, 71, "70, 69. 68. 
last day of |--——}|—_ |__| |_____ |" 
March........ No. | 214,437 | 216,367 | 208,752 | 209,523 | 206,366 | 203,775 | 198,584 
Sebtta a s.5..: 5 | 217,605 | 206,618 | 208,790 | 201,165 | 203,615 | 188,618 | 202,839 
September ,, — | 203,609 | 201,746 | 193,271 | 192,521 | 190,394 | 192,583 
December ,, — | 205,215 | 206,619 | 193,469 | 190,285 | 190,594 | 192,852 


(III.) Drarus :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended "74, vier "72, 71, "70, 69. 68. 

or | 
Marech........ No. | 136,528 | 132,626 | 184,952 | 188,393 | 143,773 | 133,096 | 119,676 
June », | 123,990 | 118,751 | 120,835 | 120,793 [121,128 | 118,947 | 110,010 
September _,, — |114,343 | 118,927 | 121,332 |124,297 | 114,644 | 130,482 


December ,, | .— | 128,283 |117,551 | 134,361 | 126,131 | 128,141 | 120,454 
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Annual Rates of Marriaces, Birrtus, and Deatus, per 1,000 PrrRsons 
Livine tn.the Years 1874-68, and the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar Ywars, 1874-68 :—General Ratios. 


Estmtd. Popln. 
of England 
in thousands 
in middle of 


°7 4. 


—— | | | | | 


23,649, 


each Year.... 
pene a paul — | 169 | 176°| 17-5 | 167 | 16-1 | 16:9 
OC TES ons sbenss ages — | 354 | 35°6'|] 35°8 | 35°0 | 35°2 | 348 
Deaths visciiccseess0, —_ 22°4.) 21:2 21°3 22°6 22°9 22°3 
QuartTERS of each Calendar Year, 1874-68. 
(I.) Persons MarrieD :—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qrs. ended "14, labors "73. 72, 4b 70: 69. 
last day of ee 13 y = as 
March sos cma 14°2 13°9 | 14°3 14°1 1L2°9 13°2 13°8 
SUC Genscan — ty oe tet ae Be 17°5 i he 16°7 15°6 
September ........ = | 16°5°). 169 | 171 1 16% | 15-5 eee 
December ........ _ 20°0 | 20°8 20°8 20°4: 19°2 18°6 
II.) Brrrus :—Ratio per 1,000. 
P 
rs. ende 74. logon | (73 | ‘7&1 "rl. | 70, lees 
PS, Gaede: | 18. Vea ag 
last day of 4 as a 
Maren fia 36°8 | 37:1 | 387°6 | 363 | 37°3 | 37:3 | 37°3 
JUNE sia eee 36°9 36°1 | 35°5 36°3 35°5 36°4 341 
September ........ -— 34°3 | 34:6. 4 B4°7.19 88-70 Baa 
December ........ — | 34°2 | 349 | '35°5 | 33°7 | 33°6 | 34-7 
(III.) Drarus:—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qrs. ended 74 ane 73, | 7. || 771. 4 7D ee 
last day of d 7, of at > 
Meareh¥ii3.. ake dt: 23°4 | 24°9 | 23°0 | 23°5 | 247 | 26°0 | 24rd 
MB Skst Wee te mer ee 21°0 21°6 | 20°4 21°0 21°3 21°6 21°5 
September ........ 202d) LOA b 20 eee se et 2220 ee 
December ......... — ZA 2 wi a leaks 20°2 23°4 22°3 22°9 


235356, | 23,068, | 22,783, | 22,501, | 22,223, | 21,949, 


(1671 


35°8 
21°9 
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_B.—Comparative Table of Consois, Provisions, Pauprrism, and TEMPE- 
RATURE tv each of the Nine QUARTERS ended June, 1874. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 ff 8 9 10 
Averag poate ee Average Pauperism. 
Average|A¥2r=Re| “Price | AYSTEE Dorit | Prien of 
j ave ce) : otatoes oe is 
Quarters] “'. |of Bank| Wheat “f ee eek (York PNG nia Rags ay Mean 
of aot (by the Carcase), Spee relieved on ie Tem- 
ending pone) England ora! with the Mean Prices. ten: last day of each week. } pera- 
ee Dis- | England Waterside ture. 
cnet. are Beef. Mutton. genet In-door. | Out-door. 
1872 £ God.) a. d. dd. ad. d. d. (sv 8. 8: ° 
June30|} 92% | 4:0 | 56 8 | 54—7$ | G6—8$ | 124—150] 134,412 | 724,463 | 52°8 
68 7% 137 
Sept.30; 924 | 3°5 | 58 11 | 54—8 | 64—9} |105—133] 126,377 | 681,987 | 61°1 
68 aS 119 
Dec. 31} 922 | 5°9.| 57 3 | 53—8 6—8} | 153—187] 138,648 | 675,598 | 45°3 
62 4 170 
1873 
Mar.31} 922 | 3°9 | 55 10 | 53—8 | 64—9 |179—235] 150,392 | 703,357 | 39°4 
6% 78 207 
June 30} 932 | 5°2 | 56 5 6—8i | 6—9} | 183—242} 135,491 | 666,126 | 50°2 
78 85 212% 
Sept.30| 924] 3°8 | 61 4 | 53—8% | 63—95 |*95—120] 127,672 | 632,417 | 60°3 
74 7% 107% 
Dec. 81} 924 | 6°3 | 61 1] 5—8% | 53—8} |96—1173] 137,409 | 625,316 442 
| 64 78 107 
1874 
Mar. 31} 92 3°6 | 62 2 | 54—84 | 53—85 |112—127] 146,082 | 641,910 | 41°4 
6% z 119% 
June 30} 93 geek Od 1 5—8 5—85 | 185—165] 133,846 | 614,738 | 52°8 
64 63 BS Oe 


C.—General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 


~ 


of the Population in the Eleven Divisions of England. 


Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 


Divisions. en Years, 1873. Quarters ending er tits ing 

1861-70. |) March. | June. Sept. Dec. March.| June. 

England and Wales .................. A754 23°0 | 20°4 | 19°4-| 21°8 || 23°4 | 21°0 
IA 22.4. <0 2c0s-soouexgsoseegpn- 24°3 22°7 | 20°0 | 21°8 | 25°3 || 23°71] 19-9 
11. South-Eastern counties . 19°I 18°38 16°90. 16°S.! 16°84) 19°5') 47-1 
111. South Midland .- ,, 20° ye, Wi Wa a Ny TS lees 3 ek a dar | Ril OB fl 
Iv. Eastern counties ................ 20°I 20°9 | 18°6 | 17°3 | 17-7 || 20°4 | 18°8 
v. South-Western counties ....). 19°9 21°2 | 18°2 | 15°0 ) 17-9 || 21-4 | 18°8 
vi. West Midland z 21°8 23°6 | 19°8 | 18°38 | 21°5 || 23°3 | 20°4 
vit. North Midland _,, 20°8 22°9 |.20°1 } 18°56, | 19:5 || 21°6 | 19°6 
vit. North-Western _,, 26°3 26°9 | 24-1 | 23°1 | 24°4 || 27-4 | 25°7 
Pc at et A ee 24°0 23°8 | 22:1 | 21°8 | 23°3 || 23°4 | 22°5 
x. Northern counties _............ 3255 23°8 | 22°9 | 23°5 | 25°1 ||. 26°3 | 24°2 
x1. Monmouthshire and Wales} 21°6 23°8 | 21°7 | 17:4 | 21°7 || 26°0 | 23-7 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—ANNUAL Rate of Morraniry per 
1,000 7x Town and Country Districts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 


Years 1874-72. 


Population Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 
Area Enumerated. @iarters in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute 8 ae 
ee 1871. 1874. |,4ean | 1873. | 1872. 
64-73. 

In 131 Districts,and Jaane | 25°2 | 297°0 | 245 | 25°4 
67 Sub- districts, 4 June ....| 22°5 | 23:1 | 21°6 | 22°6 
comprising the 3,183,965 | 12,892,982 Sept. .2..) :-= |] °23°9 22D e 
Chief Towns........ Deo...) —-] 2488 |SB4Geeaare 

| Year — | 24*7 | 23°2 | 23-3 

Year _- 19°5 | 185 | 18°6 

ttl and Subsets OMAEES AUC Alfie ck. 
comprising chiefly 84,135,256) 9,819,284 Sept...) — | 17°4 | 16:0] 17:0 
ae Borsaies mies Dec. ..../ — 18°6 1729 1737 


Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three months April, 
May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year, 92 days. For this inequality a correction has been 
made in these calculations, also for the difference between 365 and 365°25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 


E.—Special Town Table:—Porunation; Birtus, Dratus; Mran TEMPERATURE and ~ 
RAINFALL in the Second Quarter of 1874, in Twenty-One Large Towns. 


Estimated | Births | Deaths | 41,099 Living during | Temperaturel “in 
Population in im ; the 13 Weeks 7 in Inches in 
Cities, &c. the Ae dee ph beg speak, ending 4th July. 13 fie J 13 Weeks 
the Year Ath J uly, 4th July, - ending ending 
1874. 1874. 1874. Births. Deaths. ees ae 
Total of 21 towns in U.K.| 7,618,655 | 71,009 | 43,424 37°4 22°9 51°9 3°86 
LONGO is 2 sie Laelartonath 3,400,701 | 80,088 | 16,873 35°5 19°9 53°5 3°60 
Portsmouth.....2. .50...b.m<a-.orrs 120,436 966 604 32°2 20°T —— 4°80 
TNOUWIC IS cathncas caus ctenceanees 82,257 644 461 31°4 22k 51°0 3°94. 
BS PistOL rare 192,889 1,666 1,022 34°7 31°32 eofed nds 
Wolverhampton................ 70,896 722 387 40°9 ipiete 52°7 3°56 
BM INA ote aty el avenr= 360,892 3,868 2,078 43°0 237% 52°4 5°69 
Deicester sn.icaciadh ase 106,202 1,110 491 42°0 18°6 52°9 3°66 
N obting hatin » (ere. oak 90,894 814, 487 35°9 py ings 524, 3°48 
MAO POO Lice vadiapets-ncaabecceee 510,640 | 4,970 3,506 39°1 27°6 51°8 3°06 
MManchestericat..: calc: 355,339 | 3,635 25574 41°1 20° — — 
SMEG hare bytes cts, Mamma | ema 133,068 | 1,513 340 ‘45°6 25°3 51°3 3°74 
Cd rari Beticct seeigs gcecnte oes cas 86,281 850 629 39°5 2073 —_ — 
AS rad LOT wats} pccyettonelegaere 163,056 | 1,697 988 41°8 24.°3 51°0 2°71 
DOCS Vasc gage ln aweppeei and --yt-29 278,798 | 2,844 1,868 40°9 26°9 51°7 2°60 
Shioitield, tober awhih telco 261,029 | 2,651 1,609 40°8 24°7 52°0 2°gI 
jest Vom aes eee cca ae 130,996 | 1,300 664 39°8 20°3 50°2 3°44 
Sunderland .....i0.d-ta-cce.th 0 104,378 | 1,048 522 40°3 20°1 — — 
Newcastle-on-Tyne _........ 135,437 | 1,366 840 40°5 24.°9 — — 
Kidinburghis: zntets..c.mse 211,691 | 1,714 1,235 32°5 23°4 — 
Glasgow o..eecesssesreseegeeees 508,109 | 5,228 35703 41.°3 29°3 51°0 4°93 
Dublin Pie eed ees 314,666 | 2,365 204.3 30°2 26° 52°7 3°90 
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F.—Dvwisional Table:-—Marriaces Legistered in Quarters ended 31st 
March, 1874-72; and Brrtus and Deatus in Quarters ended 30th 
June, 1874-72. 


l Q 3 4 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. Arra* | PoruLATION, 31st March. 
er atawilow:) in 1871. eS A a See eee 
Engl: ales. 
Oe ta Statute Acres. (Persons) 1874. 1873. 1872. 


—————————_—§ |§ qe _ | —_—________ 


No. No. No. No. 
ENGLD. & WALES.... Totals) 37,319,221 | 22,712,266] 44,262 | 41,209 | 40,557 


_——$$?_ | fl 


PIL OU ckcse<odeinrs nnn ect 75,362 | 3,254,260 | 6,523 6,582 6,661 


11. South-Eastern ......., 3,994,431 | 2,167,726 | 2,971 2,965 2,915 
111. South Midland........ 3,201,325 | 1,442,654 1,740 1,758 1,738 
Iv. Eastern ...... S, ete 3,211,441 | 1,218,728 1,596 1,572 1,562 
v. South-Western ........ 4,981,170 | 1,880,777 | 2,82 2,784 2,919 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,945,460 } 2,720,669 | 4,763 4,948 4,770 
vu. North Midland........ 35535445 | 1,406,935 | 2,404 2,296 2,274 
vit. North-Western........ 1,998,914 | 3,889,044 | 7,343 7,646 7,468 
Tx Yorkshire «.........0005. 3,702,384 | 2,895,569 | 5,155 4,971 4,862 
EORTC. © cas. octeinceps. 3,547,947 | 1,414,234 | 3,254 3,203 2,943 
xt. Monmthsh. &Wales| 5,125,342 | 1,421,670 | 2,845 2,484 2,445 


7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
BriretHs in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 


DIVISIONS. 30th June. 310th June. 


England and Wales. a tdnha ln, soled ei 
neem | 1874, | 1878. | 1872. | 1874. | 1873. | 1872. 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Enaup. & WALES.... Totals | 231,998 | 206,618 | 208,711 132,654 {118,751 | 120,914 


LOG eer aaa 30,038 | 28,381 | 29,141 ]| 16,873 | 16,690 | 17,096 
11. South-Eastern ........ T7267. (alO,o0n >| LAO) 9,722 | 9,259 | 9,376 
111. South Midland........ 12,284 | 12,091 | 12,840 6,515 | 6,445 | 6,703 
TV PIDASLOID bcc. secesscseseccss 10,234 9,807 | 10,373 | 5,826 | 5,785 | 5,464 
v. South-Western ........ 14,451 | 14,655 | 14,825 8,907 | 8,584 | 8,994 
vi. West Midland ........ 26,831 | 25,804 | 25,714 | 14,339 | 18,771 | 14,510 
vu. North Midland........ 13,637 | 12,952 | 12,626 | 7,081 + 7,198 | 7,574 
vit. North-Western........ 36,225 | 88,494 | 34,014 | 22,4717 | 21,035 | 20,456 
Doce Urksnire!<.........-...-. 25,025 | 23,842 | 23,3879 | 14,210 | 13,708 | 14,469 
Pe OTLNOTI. 1 i..1...55--43-. 16,730 | 15,823 | 15,018 9,136 | 8,468 | 8,423 


xi. Monmthsh. & Wales| 14,393 | 13,234 | 12,990 | 8,664 | 7,863 | 7,850 
: \ 


* These are revised figures, and may be found to differ somewhat from those 
before published. 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, Quarter ended June, 1874. 


(Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., &c.] 


Temperature of : ~ Weight 
orl - of Vapour 
P of ina 
Air. Evaporation.{ Dew Point. Datiy Rang s Vapour. eet 
1874, |_—____ a Water 

Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. of the Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from fronr from 
Aver- | Aver- d Aver Aver- ; Aver- P Aver- oy, | Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean age of 

103 33 33 33 33 33 3 
| Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 

° ° ° fe) ° ° ° ° Tn. In. Gr. Gr, 


+2°99 43°6 | +3°99 20°3 | +1°7] 50°5 | °284 | +030 f 3°3 | +0°4 
—2°4) 42°83 | —2°6) 22°56 | +2°O0F 54°9 F 275 | —-027 | 3°2 | —-0°2 
—1'1f 49°5 ] —1°2] 22°8 | +1°8] 62°5 | °355 | —016 | 3°9 | —0°3 


-_— | ———~ | ——<——_  ———<_— | ————<——_ |] —_m ji | _— s 


—9°2$ 45°3 | —O°3} 21°9 | +1°8f 56°0 | 305 | —-004] 3°5 0°0 


April ...| 50°0 | +4°0 
May ...| 50°5 | —2°0 
June ,..| 58°0 | —0°2 


Mean ...| 52°8 | +0°6 


Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. Daily 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. Hori- | Number of Nights 
1874. zontal} was _| Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est | est 
Months. from from i om oe ment a Be- Read- | Read- 
ay | Aver- Aver- ; ver- ver- or | tween ing ing 
sheet age of ee age of wee age of Amnt.| ace of | Of es below | 30° spk nies 
33 33 33 59 | Alr. | 30°. | and * | Night. Night. 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°, 
| In. | In. | Gr. | Gr. | In. | In. | Miles. oe an 
April ...| 79 0 729°704| — 066} 539} —4  1*4 |—O°3] 306 6 20 4 | 22°83 | 47:0 
May ...| 76 0 [29-803] +°023} 541 Of O-4 |—1°7] 226 15 9 7 | 20-2 | 51-2 
June ...| 74 O (29°939;}4+°128} 5385] + 384 2°4 | +0°5] 247 1 13 16 | 26°9 | 55°0_ 


Sum | Sum | Mean J} Sum | Sum } Sum Lowest! Highst 
Mean ...| 76 O $29°815|] +:°0284 588 O8 4:2 | —1°5f 260 22 42 27 | 20°2 |.55°0 


Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 
that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 


The mean temperature of April was 50°-0, being 4°-0 higher than the average 
of 103 years, and 2°:9 higher than that of the pr eceding 33 years. It was higher 
than in 1878 by 4°1, and higher than in 1872 by 1°-7. 


The mean temperature of May was 50°5, being 2°:0 lower than the average 
of 103 years, and 2°:4 lower than that of the preceding 33 years, it was 0°°1 and 
0°-4 colder than in 1878 and 1872 respectively. 

The mean temperature of June was 580, being respectively 0°2 and 1°-0 


lower than the averages of 103 years, and the preceding 33 years; it was 0°-9 
below the corresponding value for 1873, and 1°-2 below that of 1872. 


: The mean high day temperatures were 3°°7 and 01 higher than their respec- 
tive averages in April and June, and 1°°3 lower in May. 


The mean low night temperatures were respectively 3°°3 and 1°7 below their 
averages in May and June, and 2°-1 above in April. 


The mean daily ranges of temperature were greater than hee respective 
averages in April, May, and June by 1°°7, 20, and 1°8 respectively. 


1874.] 


Meteorological. Table : 


England. 
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H.—Special Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 30th June, 1874. 


l 2 3 4, 5 6 f{ 8 9 
“ Mes Me: 
: bressureof| Highest] Lowest | Range Monthly Daily men Mean 
NaMES Dry Air | Reading} Reading] of Tem-) Range | Range Spay Degree 
OF reduced | of the | of the |perature| of of pene berth 
STATIONS. ene Thermo-|Thermo-| inthe | Tem- | Tem- of the c+ 
the Sea. | meter. | meter. |Quarter.|perature.|perature. Madd aoe 
in. ° fo) ° ° ° fo) 
Guernsey................ 29 669 | 70:0 | 39:0 | 31:0 | 26°3 | 10°7 | 51°8 | 86 
PADOPDE Sy cisscessseisss. 29-647 | 86°5 | 84°2 | 52°3 | 41°2 | 19°4 | 538°6 | 85 
Barnstaple ............ 29658 | 79:0 | 84:0 | 45°0 | 89:0 | 16°2 | 55°5.| 75 
Royal Observatory} 29°685 | 83°7 | 30°5 | 53°2 A785) 2190 6208 76 
EROVHLOD, Bindsiccvesssee: 29 704 | 84°4 | 27°8 | 56°6 | 48°7 | 23°2 | 51°8 | 79 
TROP WIED Vscccacseocsse 29 650 | 80°5 | 30°5 | 50°0 | 42°3 | 18°2 | 50°7 88 
Llandudno ............ 29 673 | 81:0 | 85°38 1146 °7.518b02. |aL7 401/52 98 77 
10 Nege eee ee 29 684 | 80°0 | 31°0 | 49:0 | 40°7 | 18°3 | 52:1 74, 
Stonyhurst ............ 29670 | 72:0 | 81-4 | 40°6 | 38:2 | 18°5 | 50°0 | 82 
PRPOREIOROE, 5500102500. 29°707 | 73°8 |'383°4 | 40°4 | 33°7 | 15-3 | 51°0 78 
North Shields........ — 720 | 81°8 | 40-2 | 85°6'| 13°71 | 48-6] 75 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
WIND. Méan 
NAMES Amount 
oF Mean Relative Proportion of er pe een 
STA : estimated bg at 
TATIONS Siceneth x! e 2 er Cloud. DR Collected. 
in. 
CC tb.) 90 1-|-) oer 1°2 11 6 5 9 3°9 28 5°70 
COM MOPTIE Me cieste: 0°4 7 9 5 8 5 °4 35 4°94 
Barnstaple ............ 1‘1 y io 8 | 10 3°5 27 4°07 
Royal Observatory; 0°3 8 8 6 9 6°3 30 4°19 
OP BUOT 5. .50,4500000>-- — 12 5 5 8 6°6 30 3°64 
Norwich’................ a 10 6 7 7 = 33 4°09 
PBRATOO -..,.....0--. 0°8 5 10 5 10 49 28 4°44, 
1 ce — 6 8 hah ge <— — 3°66 
Stonyhurst ............ — 9 6 7 9 6°9 48 5°70 
Bradford)....2£+...:.. 0:9 9 5 4 | 13 5°8 38 3°35 
North Shields........ 1°6 8 8 5 | 10 5°7 35 4°02 
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No. II.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER 


ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1874. 


1.—Serial Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their 
Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of each Year, during each 
Quarter of the Years 1874-70 inclusive. 


1874. 1873. 1872. 1871. 1870. 


Per Per Per 


Per 
Number. Gent! Number. Cant. Number. font. 


Per 
Number. Geni. 


Cent. 


a | ff —— | J — | —— | — —_—_ — | 


Number. 


lst Quarter— 

Births ........ 29,837 | 3°45 }30,210 | 3°52 | 29,506 | 3°47 [28,902 | 3°43 |28,665 | 3°44 
Deaths........ 20,775 | 2°40 [21,443 | 2°50 [21,245 | 2°50 | 19,756 | 2°34 [22,198 | 2°66 
Marriages ..| 6,777 | 0°78 | 6,618 | 0°77 | 5,820 | 0°68 | 5,415 | 0°64 | 5,647 | 0°67 


Mean Tem- af a °, °. 
perature } rae aoa oe ras 
2nd Quarter- 
Births ........ 32,295 | 3°73 [31,283 | 3°64 30,636 | 3°67 
Deaths........ 19,640 | 2°27 119,931 | 2°32 18,027 | 2°15 
Marriages ..| 6,730 | 0°78 | 6,690 | 0°78 5,770 | 0°69 
Mean Tem- 5, a o. °, | 
ipeuyaueea 6 Pacts wa 49°-2 48°-7 510 
3rd Quarter— . 
Birthseends = — [28,975 | 3°38 [29,181 | 3°43 | 28,689 | 3°40 | 28,263 | 3°39 
Deaths ned ae — |17,072 | 1°99 |16,692 | 1°96 |16,835 | 2°00 |16,573 | 2°03 
Marriages...) — — 5,816 | 0°68 | 5,891. | 0°69 | 5,424 | 0°64 | 5,818 | 0°63 
Mean Tem- re 3 ° 
perature \ — 55°°4 55°°8 56°°3 57°°1 
4th Quarter— 
Births......... mont —* | 29,270 | 3°41 | 29,460 | 3°46 | 27,953 | 3°32 [27,826 | 3°26 
Deaths te oi — |18,411 | 2°15 [18,759 | 2°20 [19,338 | 2°29 [17,367 | 2°08 
Marriages .. als a 7,606 | 0°88 | 7,471 | 0°88 | 7,181 | 0°85 | 7,119 | 0°85 
Mean Tem- Aa 420-7 41°°8 41°°3 39°°6 
perature 
Year— 
Population.} 3,462,916 3,430,923 35399,226 3,367,922 35336,707 
Births ........ — — 119,738] 3:49 [118,873 3°49 |116,127| 3°45 [115,390] 3°46 
Deaths........ - — | 76,857| 2°24 | 75,741] 2°22 | 74,644). 2°22 | 74,165] 2°22 


Marriages... —- — | 26,730] 0°76 | 25,580] 0°75 | 23,966] 0°71 | 23,854] o°71 
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Il.—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
land and in the Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 
30th June, 1874, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number 
of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 


Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
Registration 
Groups ) Estimated Ratio. Rati 
of Districts. “real to Middle of } Number. a One in | Number. Be One 
1871. 1874. Cent. every Cent. every 
SCOTLAND ............. 3,360,018 | 3,462,916 | 32,295 | 3°73 | 27 | 2,733 es 
Principal towns ....| 1,068,556 | 1,136,154] 11,012 | 3°88 | 26 8:8 | 11:4 
Large i .-| 902,100) 364,335] 8,981"! arag | 22 6°o | 16°8 
Small yy «| 778,164) 796,900] 7,740 | 3°89 | 26 B94 rk?" 2 
Mainland rural ....| 1,049,114 | 1,045,027] 8,799 | 3°37 | 30 9°72 103 
Insular 9.) 182,004} 130,500 763 | 2°34 | 43 ACR balla: 
Population. Deaths. Marriages. 
Registration 
Groupe Estimated . | Ratio. Ratio. 
of Districts. ean to Middle of { Number. gs: One in | Number. Pak neds 
1871. 1874. Cent. | every Cent. every 
SCOTGEND §..1......... 3,360,018 | 3,462,916] 19,640 | 2°27 44 | 6,730 | 0°78 | 129 
Principal towns ....| 1,068,556 | 1,136,154] 7,670 | 2°70 | 37 | 2,736 | 0°96 | 104 


Large pet, 342,180) 354,335142,409 | 2°78\| 36 768 | 0°87 | 115 
Small » «| 778,164) 796,900} 4,240 | 2°13 AT 41,421 | o71 140 
Mainland rural ....| 1,049,114 | 1,045,027] 4,714 | 1°35 | 74 11,714 | o-49 | 2038 
Insular HP ac?) 232,004) 130,500 657 |) 1°71 59 914 6228" 4" 360 


Iil.— Bastardy Table:—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in 
the Divisions and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 30th 
June, 1874. 


Per Per Per 


Divisions. “Titek : Counties. - Counties. Test Counties. pines. 
timate. timate. } timate. 
ScoTLAND ........ 8°5 
.. | Shetland .... $3 P Poriar-. nin. 10°9 | Lanark........ 7°3 
et aoe Orkney..4....).5673. |. Pertht. 2... 9°4 | Linlithgow.| 9°2 
North-Western| 7°3 | Caithness ....) 12°7 | Fife ............. 6°8 | Edinburgh .| 7°6 
Nor. Hast ., | Sutherland.....| 7:1 | Kinross ........ °6 | Haddington} 7°3 
eee) 7 | Ross , and ] vin, sore g | Berwick ....| 7°6 
East Midland..| 9°2 Cromarty TAN, 252s: Peebles:...:..: 5°9 
sed __ | Inverness .... oF Espey gd anti aieote Grae avelsitke 4.20.5, I1°3 
CGRP PRED) 97 1 Nairn ses. -s | Dumbarton .. 5t1 | Roxburgh ..| 10°5 
South-Western} 7°2 | Elgin ............ ‘Ott rovile telex 4°s | Dumfries ....| 12°1 
Baca ESATULE «os sce 25d “2. V Bite) tse 5°38 | Kirkeud- 2 
Sheps aot oe a ig Aberdeen. .... *3 | Renfrew........ re bright .. ak 


Southern ........ ig b ) Kicarding..... 13°6 PAE... sss 8°1 | Wigtown ....| 18°7 
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IV.—Divisional Table:—Marnracss, Brrtns, and Dratus Registered in 
the Quarter ended 30th, June, 1874. 


1 2 3 By 5 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
a M: 7 . 17° 
(Scotland) in : 1871. arriages Births. Deaths. 
Statute Acres. iPerions.) 
No. No. No. No. 

BOOT TAN Digi nieces Totals} 19,639,377 | 3,360,018 | 6,730 32,295 | 19,640 

1, Northern s:0..05.3..:. 2,261,6220 127,191 116 778 503 

11. North-Western........ 45739,876 166,351 144 989 932 

111. North-Eastern ........ 254.29,594 393,199 653 3,298 15792 
iv. East Midland ........ 2,790,492 | 559,676 | 1,165 | 4,957 | 3,138 

v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 251,088 415 2,356 1,386 

VI. South-Western........ 1,462,397 | 1,183,218 2,828 13,865 8,587 

vit. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 475,523 1,073 4,391 2,580 

VIIT; Southern ..cjec.050-- 2,069,696 203,772 336 1,661 942 


No. IIL—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriaces, in the Quarter ended 31st March, 1874; and 
Brrtus and Deratus, in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1874. 


(000’s omitted.] 


Per Per Per 
CoUNTRIES. Area Popu- | Marriages. ba ta Births. cris Deaths. paths 
in lation, Popu- Popu- Popu- 
pointe Pel ed lation. | lation. lation. 
No No Ratio. No Ratio No Ratio 
pees ate \ 375325, | 22,712,] 41,417 | 1°8 |217,605] os |123,990 | 54 
Scotland uss... 19,639,| 8,360,] 6,777 | 2'0 | 32,295] 9°6 | 19,640] 5°8 
Ireland ©. oc larced. 20,323,| 5,412,{ 9,481 an:) 38,580 | 7°1 24,128 | 4°4 


S|) | | | 


Selec ada eg i 77,287, | 81,484, | 57,675 | 1°8 |288,480] 91 |167,758 | 6*2 


Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of births and deaths are much under those of England 
and Scotland, but the ratio of marriages, which was also formerly under the English and 
Scotch, now approximates to the latter—Ep. 8. J. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1874-'78-72.— Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Declared Real Value (Ha- 
duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 


| Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 


First Six Months. 


Imported from, and Exported to, b 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. poe 4878 1872. 
[000’s omitted.] eae cee I oe yi et wed Heme ees 
z . L.—ForEIGN CouNnTRIES: £ £ £ £ £ £ 
orthern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden 
Re: Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland \ 13,897, | 7,380, | 13,142, | 6,347, | 13,327,| 4,257, 
Central Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany, : 
_ the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium 23,825, | 21,548, | 23,182, | 25,974, | 21,628, | 26,270, 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal | 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 29,803, | 12,741, | 30,138, | 12,748, 26,742,| 11,989, ° 
p (with Gibraltar and Canaries) ................ 
outhern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 
Mi Empire, Greece, Tonian Islands, and Malta 256539 | « 45660, 35238, 5,349, | 3,120,] 4,511, 
‘Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and E 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 8,958, | 9,548, | 11,242, | 7,292, |11,655,| 6,715, 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis 
Algeria and Morocco al MPa er nop See al 97% aon, S18) 222; 526, 175, 
ON eG a TIE oe 88 60.3. ss ccucsscececdecédsseuecss 414, 441, 866, 588, 868, 470, 
astern Africa; with African Ports on . 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 233.6; 208, 104, 64, 103, 126, 
_ and Kooria Mooria Island........................ 
Indian Seas. Siam Sumatra, Java, Philip- ] 4 
I pines; other Islands oiicccscsssccsessessseene Bodzs| S40, | 15230, |. GB0, 7) 2,1091) 0662, 
OSU oe be i ne 375 20, 33; 14, 80, 10, 
China, including Hong Kong ............ccee 3,735, | 5,095, | 45585;°| | 3714, | \5;5385|) 5)717, 
United States of AMerica «0... eee 43,346, | 15,827, | 40,249, | 19,822, | 32,102,| 21,903, 
Mexico and Central America ..............c00:eeesees 2,892, 507, 838, 635, 950, 538, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti........ 976, | 1,202, 1,836, | 2,094, | 2,024,| 1,577, 
‘South America (Northern) ,NewGranada, . 
: Venezuela, and Ecuador 631, | 1,629, 782; 1,819, 684,| 1,723, 
| ; Pacific), Peru, Bolivia 
is ‘ Chili, na Patagonia .... } 5,506, | 2,112, | 4,951, | 8,036, | 5,354,| 2,587, 
Atlantic) Brazil, Urugua: 
: ! oa Boies Ayres cans } Lina Nera 5,712, | 6,501, | 7,445,| 5,948, 
Whale Fisheries ; Gruind., Davis’ Straits, 13 a ; 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands 33> ; 345 +5 6, 
Total—Foreign Countries ........... 145,303, | 86,500, }142,182, | 96,864, |133,287, 95,134, 
_ JI.—Bririsu Possessions: tay 
3ritish India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 19,588, | 13,642, | 18,873, | 12,489, | 23,080,| 10,396, 
fieetral, Cols.—N. So. W., Vict., and Queensld.|_ 9,306, | 5,771, | 7,137, | 5,689, | 7,546, 4,387, 
So. Aus., W. Aus., T'asm. 
Se and N! Zealand ............. i 4,886, | 3,197, | 4,143, | 2,387, | 3,977,] 1,618, 
PPM MINSTUMAIOTIOR) -<....1.....00scpsecreoscsesdvereres 1,484, | 38,906, | 1,557, | 3,619, 898,| 4,106, 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana&Honduras) 3,245, | 1,584, | 3,075, | 1,646, | 3,266,| 1,623, 
Jape rR os... cs dasccusesescocecoenens 1,993; 2,030, I 863, 2,058, 1,824, 1,815, 
irt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 267, 477, 162, 388, yay 439, 
POSTS SS gs 8. oe 692; 336, 998, 309, | 1,020, 322, 
OSI EBC S05 Cie in ot 419, 388, Siz, 343, 366, 360, 
Total— British Possessions............ 41,880, | 31,331, | 38,747, | 28,923, | 42,228,] 25,061, 
General Total A Peignaee A £187,183, |117,831, ]180,929, |125,787, |175,515,|120,095, 
* 7.e., British and Irish produce and manufectures. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1873-69. — Value of the Total Hxports of Foreign 
and Colonial Produce and Manufactures to each Foreign Country and British 


Possession. 


Merchandise Exported 


to the following Foreign Countries, &c. 


{000’s omitted.) . 


I.—ForErIgn COUNTRIES. 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, & Iceland, & Heligoland 
Central Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany, 
the Hanse Towns, Holland and Belgium ... 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal, 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain, 


(with Gibraltar and Canaries) .... 


Southern Burope; viz., Italy, 


Peet merece reeeee 


Austrian 


Empire, Greece, Ionian Islands, and Malta 
Levant viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 


Declared Value. Computed Value. 


1873. | 1872. 1871. | 1870. 1869. 


—. FF ———— | -—“- 
a 


£ 
\ 4,891,| 4,638, | 4,491, | 4,597, | 4,882, 
\ 24,301,| 26,257, | 25,683, | 18,200, | 20,762, 


fs 12,673, | 16,956, | 11,351, | 12,838, 


i 1,713,| 1,888, | 2,115, | 1,624, | 1,628, 
579, 737, 626, 578, 502, 


Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algeria, and Morocgo 2,0 sas eo heen i 533 ae ca oe 51, 
Western Afrita = .co..).ccee ter eee 288, 260, 199, 247, 208, 


Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 


and Kooria Mooria Islands ........ 


Oem ween wrens 


Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- 


mo _ 2, 35, 2, 


pines; other Islandsy, ori... tiene M4 eas ae Ag th 
South Sea Leland ’...cccqssusthetiscas+osok Wart eesti eee — oo 2, 2, ie 
China, including Hong Kong................00 537) 657, 547, 554, 420, 
United States of AMe7iIC8 .........c ee 3,124,|, 5,171; |. 4,165, See eet oo, 
Mexico and Central America ..........:cccceteeeeeee 235, 102, 179, 167, 67, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti ........0 30, 13, 315, | 327, 131, 

South America (Northern), New Granada, 
Venezuela and Ecuador 48, a0, 78, 71, 46, 


+ (Pacific), Peru, 


Bolivia, 


Chili, and Patagonia .... 


99 (Atlantic), Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Buenos Ayres ........ 


Other countries (unenumerated) ....... eee. 547, | «dds 78, 30, 39, 


Total—Foreign Countries........... a 


IT.— Bri t1isH PoOsskEssIons : 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............. 
Austral. Cols—New South Wales and Vic- 
toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and N. 


AGRON 4. dodencvecturiaat nee 


eee ee eee eweee 


} 362,|' 698, | S56q) Muenaee eneS! 


\ - g18,| 484,| 337, ]  287,} 108, 


»  W.Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 324, 384, 382, 293, 321, 


SPE On Nat eaters tee eo eeeren eee 21T, 288, LT, 104, 70, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena... 79, 87, 94, 72, 80, 
ME BAT RRO oT SE A cisehlse ts ts hal pence ys cher aE ree 30, 32, 17, 18, 
hanrielyr stan, tock cen d sl ts ka eee 156, 155 178, 158, 138, 
Ot SrIPOSBCSSIONE 638 cE sts ncecssarens Rh peuscn etc 16, 13, 6, 21, rule 


te eneewee 


| 4,370,| 4,605, | 8,868, | 3,211, | 3,482, 


£| 55,830,| 58,331, | 60,509, | 44,494, | 47,081, - 


en ed 
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IMPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Five Months (January — May), 
(1874-78-72-71-70.— Declared Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 

eee 


(First Five Months.) [C00’s omitted.] 
Meamtheticces Turourn: 1874. 1878. 1872. 1871. 1870. 
£ £ £ £& £ 
Raw Matts.—Textile,&c. Cotton Wool ....| 26,407, | 29,938, | 30,457, | 30,080, | 26,328, 
Wool (Sheep’s) won| ek 1,646, 11,140, 11,087, 8,857, 7,942, 


=i re Si 6,362, | 95,457, | 5,520, | 5,892, | 8,583, 
IBS ess, Usk 2,132, 1,751, 1,696, 1,207, 1,397, 
Hemp ‘ins Macs veitgie 2,560, 2,579, 2,938, 2,756, 1,684, 
Indigo nebet yeaa coesece 1,638, 1,829, 2,174, 1,806, 1,122, 


——————— | ee 


50,745, | 52,694, | 53,872, | 50,598, | 47,056, 


es Various. “Hides ...:... aie 1547, | 2,745, | “2,558, | 1,581, | 1,166, 
OFTHE EA) Sie e T3095 12 L794, 1,856, 1,945, | 1,372, 

Metals hi Gstvate alse step tes 1,700, 4,449, 5,139, 3,772, 1,585, 

Tallow Baie devsiveisast ete 1,044, 1,029, 1,288, 1,225, 927, 

eimibere |. 05, 5,132, 3,554, 2,547, 2,145, 1,162, 

10,732, | 135574, | 13,389, | 10,668, | 6,212, 

as “4 AGTCIEL, GUANO’ isersccecsesoees 993, 743, SLOy I LS1L» 1,092: 

' NEGUS choi 2,689, | 2,550, | 3,198, | 2,955, 732, 

7 3,682, | 3,293, 4,266, | 1,824, 

Tropical, &., PRODUCE. Tea ooeecececcecccses, 2,828, | 3,519, | 5,186, | 5,142, | 4,910, 
Coteor ih, box sinc? 353 Gage) 2 2:71 By) 8 618, 1S 724648 01,127; 

Sugar &Molasses| 8,536, | 7,501, |. 7,324, | 7,201, | 6,775, 

fy ODA CRO is. UPog BN 1,229, 954, 1,216, 544, 

TRACO ii cafic convenes: hee arlet aL, 860, 475, 264, 

gn oe ie i 938, 808, 992, 788, Lets 

Watieh eh..5 84... 2,967, 3,432, 3,295, 2,966, 2,084, 

Spiritisnses..-ccsescs: 1,068, | 1,240, | 1,010, | 1,643, | 1,187, 

21,867, | 21,568, | 21,239, | 21,155, | 17,3595 

OTM is ie See eae, sad Grain and Meal.| 20,689, | 19,149; | 15,601, | 12,876, | 11,799, 
Provisions ........ 10,453, | 9,990, | 8,820, | 7,256,| 5,654, 


SS ee SS Se | ee See ea 


31,142, 29,139, 23,921, 20,132, 175453, 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....| 20,167, | 16,345, | 15,092, | 13,258, | 5,986, 


Toran ENUMERATED IMPORTS .... 138,335, |136,613, |131,026, |120,077, | 95,890, 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imrorts (say) | 14,126, | 15,100, | 10,900, | 9,425, | 23,972, 


— 


PPR IOEMEGRTS © 6.0.45.0...0.0c0cccenestes 152,461, |151,713, (141,926, |129,502, |119,862, 


* “Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, ‘‘ not made up.” 


aM 
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EXPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Six Months (January — June), 
1874-73-72-71-70. — Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles 
of British and Irisn Produce and Manufactures Exported from United 


Kingdom. 
Seaiepieh ae Coots omitted). | 1874.1 uO 7a | 1871. | 1870. 
British Propuce, &c., ExportTEeD. ‘ 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Manrrs.—Teatile. Cotton Manufactures..| 26,948, | 30,633, | 30,207, | 27,299, | 27,391, 
43 AL BYTE Rs 75250, 7,783, 7,992, 7,092, 7,306, 
Woollen Manufactures} 9,694, | 13,373, | 15,986, | 12,066, | 10,760, 
ie Veanve alse 2,484, | 2,622, | 3,403, | 2,980, | 2,740, 
Silk Manufactures........ 1,014, 916° f e137. 976, | 1,208, 
NOOR Gas Fails eee ks 621, 914, 747, 634, 106, 
Linen Manufactures ....| 3,767, | 8,951, | 4,305, | 38,589, | 38,670, 
Fa AORN Eh sbeebs? 3 52 865, 1,024, | 1,042, ] 1,149, | 1,298, 
52,643, 61,166, | 64,819, 555735) | 54474, 
- Sewed. Apparel ou... cesses 1,505, | 1,629, | 1,416, | 1,800, 940, 


Haberdy. and Mllnry. | 2,971, | 3,161, | 8,159, | 2,767, | 2,252, 


SS OL S | | — 


4,476, 4,790 | 4,578 5 1) 40695, 1) asl 02; 


Metals, &e. ........ Hardware| .cctnadiee 2,083, | 2,428, | 2,881, 8 Eee ae 
Machinery sicsccecseveesssanve 4,656, | 4,668, | 8,512, | 2,407, | 2,647, 
Te Ore Nee ie. coon 1,661, | 19,167, | 16,007, | 11,779, | 10,651, 
Copper and Brass........ 1,960, | 1,842, | 1,760, | 1,402, | 1,771, 
Lead and Tin ............ 9535 682, 883, 760, | 2,873, 
Coals and Culm ........ 5,523, | 6,411, | 3,970, | 2,736, | 2,616, 


SS ee, Se eS S| eee ee 


17,136, 35,198, 28,463, 20,806; 4 122,23 35 


Ceramic Manufcts. Karthenwareand Glass} 1,369, | 1,749, | 1,454, | 1,219,]| 15285, 


Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale................ 1,452, | 1,388, | ° £1784] @LOgsa ge 
and Products, Butter ..........:cccccocovesee 120, 127, 143, 149, 138, 
CHGGRGy cob eaoe +3) 36, 37, 48, 51, 

ANCICA, hte eecy ace ies gI, 96, 112, 87, 56, 

Sains ty (usec oe 41 360, 217 232, 187, 

SOITIES {teens ean 81, ee 98, 101, 94, 

Roddax Ys. ataad Shas a 1,426, | 1,146,| 7983, 700, 


a ————— —__—— __ 


2,093; 35539, 2,931, 24555 253375 


Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ 384, 388, 368, 296, 278, 
Furniture ..........0s00. — —_ a es 96, 
Leather Manufactures | 1,635, | 1,708,| 1,764, | 1,968, | 1,218, 
Soap Acces ee 125, GA 149, 99, 105, 
Plate and Watches .... 508, 128, 81, 104, 219, 
Stationery ...........c00000. 330, 317, 290, 221, 235, 


Sn 


2,982, 2,658, 2,052, 2,688, 2,151, 


TS 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 


merated Articles ........ 18,824, | 8,397, | 7,660, | 8,354, | 6,291, 
Unenumerated Articles............cccccsccesesedeeee 18,308, | 8,290, 7,049, | 6,319, | 5,146, 
TOTAL EXPORTS......0.é.ccecccocee ¥17,831, 1125,7875 119,603, 101,637, | 97,109, 


a ee ee 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Six Months 


ended June, 1874-73-72. 


Countries from 
whence Entered and 


is 1874. 
See Entered. Cleared. 
Forrign CouNntRIES. Tons. Tons. 

‘ Northern ports ....| 350,304 QI, 
Russia Southern a 110,497 . é 3 aap 
SES 5 oe ae Ae 458,253] 300,920 
DEER Y tetas as Pisciaviviewveciesses.y: 480,280} 148,713 
HD) IRAP tne 9 Las cngde otha, (0-9 86,035] 254,952 
Co a ee eee 774,140| 999,122 
CEST Ss ORS aa 401,142] 464,819 
BI ae 2 orev dess cre cececss seus. 407,604] 403,350 
Pilg Se ae ee 788,604 | 1,160,055 
PCTS 28 a ee ee 428,321] 272,973 
1 ON OS a eee 151,480} 150,131 
PUN. ee ST 117,979} 355,436 
Austrian territories ............ 15,084} 45,553 
es Gerais stn sn Sess... 2. 56,877} 30,114 

- Turkey (including Walla- 
sienna Moldavia) ot erased GORMLEY KE 
By ete exes i aaasc as tae s0--k- - 161,199} 257,819 


United States of America. ....| 1,954,525 | 1,065,611 


Mexico, Foreign West 
Indies, and Central 179,032| 206,884 
WEY TCH, opel. AS eae 
Neds YT Meek a, 117,943 | 261,497 
URI ete caste eh ae a as Sade 154,640 40,277 
GTC >: Sth a 45,730 | 106,798 
SES Ee ee 34,334 9,687 
Other countries .............2..... 272,180] 307,639 


Total, Foreign Countries | '7,648,021 | 7,463,334 


BritisH PossEssiIons. 


North American Colonies ....} 147,815) 370,469 
East Indies, including 
Ceylon, Singapore, and 471,186] 553,962 
Mauritius) %....3.).6640c.0... 
Australia and New Zealand} 169,357] 277,055 
West Indies ......,.............604 98,782 68,591 
Channel Islands.................... 122,772 96,200 
Other possessions ................ 105,441 | 406,780 


Total, British Possessions | 1,115,353 | 1,753,057 


Toran Forrtan CountrRIES 
AND BritisH Possessions; 


8,763,374 | 9,216,391 


Six months 
ended June, 


tee eeeee 


1873. 
Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. fi 
225,816]. 318,229 
215,036 98,806 
341,359] 278,378 
468,765} 132,974 
91,360} 244,742 
817,022] 973,656 
408,128} 534,354 
424,182} 458,773 
868,134] 1,221,418 
509,104] 296,465 
168,748 | 145,492 
130,594} 355,268 
11,209 54,200 
38,041| 38,594 
139,443} 160,655 
239,895} 282,353 
1,540,895 | 1,090,571 
121,625 | 204,630 
120,547] 199,143 
120,150} 100,647 
37,334| 102,260 
47,261 11j355 
240,617} 305,865 
7,325,265 | 7,588,828 
168,003] 305,577 
446,611) 511,530 
138,553} 219,162 
103,206 86,384 
122,412 80,598 
103,125] 376,757 


1,081,910 | 1,580,008 


8,407,175 | 9,168,836 


— 


Total British and Foreign. 


1872. 
Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. 

- 202,426] 286,788 
298,437] 122,691 
339,877 | 214,366 
416,761] 120,423 

93,155 227,931 
726,798 | 1,116,549 
401,086} 508,481 
393,045 | 379,892 
803,615 | 1,257,710 
402,381 293,561 
138,780 127,553 
126,677 | 370,230 

18,748 99,409 

52,121 3254.29 
112,868 200,725 
255,426| 227,776 

1,245,304 | 1,146,968 
123,547] 203,880 
147,099| 186,644 

81,929 118,269 

47,074: 93,760 

55,075 43,759 
248,553 292,253 


6,730,732 | 7,672,047 


. 118,174] 402,009 
506,380} 533,075 
141,461 168,339 
105,593 94,802 
125,055 90,421 

93,604 409,159 
1,090,267 | 1,697,805 


7,820,999 | 9,369,352 


ENE eee ______.... ee 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE.—Importep anp 
Exportep. — (United Kingdom.)— Computed Real Value for the 
Six Months (January—June), 1874-78-72. 


[000’s omitted.] 


1874. 1873. 1872. 
(First Six Months.) eer 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from:— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Australia... 2,874, 9, 4,656, 9) 3,056, 14, 
ety and W. 1,33/51 e@s084,. | lols, 1,589, 420, 120% 
or States and 2,054, | 2,047, | 1,532, | 3,648, | 3,798, | 2,061, 
7,361, | 5,246, | 7,274, 3,286, 
PATCH ustisesccsapes pate tes 232, 579; 296, 806, 134, 271, 
pose Holi. & 161, | 1,753, 15, | -133,))  890n memes 
Table eaey o. 2: buy, 8] 5 Se es | 
RHEE Se 254, 12, 974, 29, 56, 28, 
wee e een eeeeeee J 
Civic cethbt <cetecoreeoes 200, 159; 56, 94, i 60, 
West Coast of Africa 44, 9, 40, a 43, ar; 
All other Countries.... 523, 617, 60, 223; 176, 535 
Totals Imported....| 7,706, | 7,234, | 8,816, | 6,570, | 8,107, | 5,577, 
Exported to :— 
Py SiC Bere ait. css ticstias 1,516, 436, 381, 1,383, 249, 605, 
Germany, Holl. & 932 200, | 5,391 1,925 
alg. oe : dei Wickatel see) oo ae 
EEG cage Bis and 634, | 960, | 2,902, | 124, | 960, 182, 


Ind. and China (via \ 


_ Egypt)... e 
Danish West Indies om ie — —_— -: — — — 
United States ............ 8, 3, LOT za — _— 
South Africa ............ 4, 10, 187, 39; 879, 92, 
Msuritiusge is. esas. — — — ~— a _— 
Presi lics.s.cdaaticycases 244, o 2h O4, — 262, — 
All other Countries.... | 2,533, | 4,979, | 1,375, 806, | 3,724, 851, 


Totals Exported....| 5,871, | 6,612, |11,249, | 4,947, | 8,758, 5;9975 


Excess of Imports.... | 1,835, 623. hot ERY — —_— 
Pe Exports .... —_— — 2,433, — 646, 420, 


1874. ] 
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REVENUE.—(Unirep Kryepom.)—30rn Junz, 1874-73-72-71. 


Net Produce in QUARTERS and YEARS ended 30th Junz, 1874-73-72-71. 


QUARTERS, 
ended 30th June. 


IML OMIA Veccssacocncsap ood. 
ROE 2 a 


Dae am ee etereeeeeenee 


eMC INCE: ....420%00+-2.3. 
Telegraph Service .... 


Property Tax ............ 


Crown Lands ............ 


Miscellaneous............ 


Totals. ......:. 


YEARS, 
ended 30th June. 


CPIRED THIS Goce scocpsacensasces. 


EY LEE ec vacaaaicts cakes n- 


Penne eer eeeeeneeeeee 


Preverree eee eee eee 


Post Office ..............++ 
Telegraph Service .... 


Property Tax ............ 
Crown Lands ............ 


Miscellaneous............ 


Totals ........ 


1874. 


£ 
4,563, 
6,330, 
2,714, 

413; 
1,350, 

300, 


15,670, 


1,072, 
16,742, 
78; 
853; 


17,673, 


1874. 


£ 


20,052, 
27,215, 
10,619, 
25375) 
5,962, 


1,410, 


67,633, 
51594, 


73227) 


[000’s omitted] 
ERE SC 


1873. 


1873. 


£ 
20,939, 
25,975, 
10,067, 
2,350, 
4,800, 
890, 


65,021, 


7,065, 


72,086, 


375, 


3,435, 


1874. 

Less. More. 

£ £ 
287, silt 
ae 43; 
TT 69, 
— 5 I, 
a 170, 
— 200, 
287, 5335 

97, — 


Nerv Drcr. £9. 
1874. 

Less. More. 
£ & 
887, — 
— 1,240, 
aT 552, 
—= 25, 
—_ 1,162, 
_— 520, 
887, | 3,499, 

1,471, — 
2,358, 35499; 
a 3) 
— 287, 
2,358, 3,789, 
etek eee 


Net Incr. £1,481. 


Corresponding Quarters. 


1872. | 1871. 
£ £ 
4,944, | 4,731, 
6,097, | 5,462, 
2,525, | 2,377, 
3.49, 284, 
1,200, | 1,130, 
225, 170, 
15,340, | 14,154, 
1,604, 867, 
16,944, | 15,021, 
75, "5, 
1,374, | 1,740, 
18,393, | 16,836, 


Corresponding Years. 


1872. | 1871. 
£ £ 
20,539, | 19,889, 
23,961, | 22,984, 
9,920, | 9,122, 
2,395, | 2,310, 
4,750, | 4,730, 

810, 580, 
62,375, | 59,565, 
9,821, | 6,327, 
72,196, | 65,892, 
375, 385, 
3,695, | 4,195, 
76,266, | 70,472, 


eS ET A SS EE RE I ART EF SSS LCS SEA ASE INS TAT SCS ORAS Dh Sat 
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REVENUE.—UnirEep KInNa@poM.—QUARTER ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1874:— 


An Account showing the RevENuE and other Receipts in the QUARTER 
ended 30th June, 1874; the Issuns out of the same, and the Charges 
on the Consolidated: Fund at that Date, and the Surplus or Deficiency 
of the Balance in the Exchequer on the 30th of June, 1874, in respect 
of such Charges. 


Received :— 
£ 
Surplus balance in the Exchequer on the 31st of March, 1874, beyond 

the amount of the charge on the Consolidated Fund at that date, 

AS Per last ACCOUNL ......cccseccsecvscscsccrececscsvassesovessscescsssessccessinaness 330,970 
Income received, as shown in Account I... i.cusyscergerascsewenesedsaspenacc@as 17,672,521 
Amount received in Repayment of Advances for Public Works, &c. ... 467,138 

rf cancelled on account of the Charge on the 31st of March, 1874 3,290 

Total .v.sacsestoasnsscenn ces teteeameeenae £18,473,919 
Excess of the Sums charged on the Consolidated Fund on the 30th 
June, 1874, payable in September quarter, 1874, above the Balance 
in the Exchequer at that date, viz.:— 
Excess of Charge in Great Britain ...... Singvesgeceding £2,041,183 
Surplus over Charge in Ireland ...........sccoecseeeee . 632,420 
Neat demcieny visiciscaxansscosecsae .  *1,408,763 
19,882,682 
Paid :— 
; £ 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services ....... as cadeceeeearayon mney) secu 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund on the 30th of June, 1874, viz.:— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt .........sceccccssees «ee £6,076,475 
COrmingole ADNMILICH s\..uconnsssreaddersatuctansenennancate 285,380 
Principal of: Exchequer Bills. ....io¢ccebtossenaccvaened 9,000 
Interest sob ub Lot ily cha Bawah picep ened ae autanice 42,096 
he Orv) Wuist ccctiserscceese.cwstether evans eeteve pesos seca \, AOL GSE 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund ......c...0000. 299,926 
Advances for Public Works, &c.  ....ssesceseeseseees . > 801,762 
Sinking. Pmnd oe cecosreteesheueeoncanaveessanctne seipea bk anit 92,287 
——___— 7,708,622 
LOLA aveeeyssntecuaeemaaes cunessncesanensdtteet ty ete 
* Charge on 30th June, 1874 (as above) .....csccsscececcreccecsereeee ose oe FOS. Cae 
Paid out of growing produce in June quarter, 1874......... piesa 984,980 
Portion of the Charge payable in September quarter, 1874....... 6,723,642 
To meet which there was in the Exchequer on the 30th of 5314.87 
MRO RROV Ld oiandonnnane phvkee seagsrtecty case Urkeeeee ee Mee Maa M eee eee : Oke Eo 


Net deficiency a above sssssssscesrsererreeee £1,408, 763 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND Waxes), 
Second Quarter of 1874. 


[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade. ] 


Weeks ended on Saturday. 


Average for TUne. ...rrercrseserres 


Average for the quarter 


Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

& @ $. d. s. a 

60 3 48 9 24° 2 
59° 76 48 8 28 8 
60 6 48 56 Zee 
60 - 49 11 28, il 
60 os 48 II 28 «5 
G2: 2} 46 6 AS Ea 
62 2 47 3 30 10 
oy | 47 5 20° 2 
62 4 45 11 Seen 
62 2 47 8 an eel. 
OF ty 46 II 29 ~7 
GLeos 45 8 29 il 
61 4 41 5 3005.5 
60 8 42 - 30. 4 
60. ° 4 42 2 Bio 2 
63. ir 42 9 304 
Oia aT 46 Se 200 eG 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—Weexty Return. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the SECOND Quanres (Apriu-—June) of Bi 


[0,000’s omitted.) 


l 9 3 4 5 6 fi 
IssvuzE DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. _ Notes Minimum Rates 
DatEs. eb . Les of of Discount 
Notes Government Other Cael ep (Col. 1 a at 
Issued, | Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities.| Bullion. col.16.) | Bank of England. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Mins 1874. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 1874. Per cnt. 
37,10 Aral Pit.) sl4ue 3,98 22,09 26,62 1 April $f 
36,60 o Sahoo U2 3,98 21,60 26,73 
36,49 LD eo we 3,98 21,49 26,43 
36,50 oe Sega ee Mel 4 bi Me 3,98 21,50 26,18 
35,95 ar Soe ae ee Che 3,98 20,95 26,26 20033 4 
5 ae | May 6...) 11,02 3,98 20,71 26,68 
35,49 e RIS es eee 8 GI 3,98 20,49 26,43 
35,88 spore scot) ames ae 3,98 20,88 26314 ’ 
36,03 Leia, hh bay 3,98 21,03 25,77 | 27 May 93% 
36,55 June foie 61.02 3,98 21,55 26,05 3June § 
36,85 a 20 .iee 11,02 3,98 21,85 26,01 
37,62 oo 7k) LOS 3,98 22,62 25,63 Ips yee 
38,12 SG eel LA 3,98 23,12 25,89 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 10 uit 12 13 14 15 16 Ty 18 
Liabilities. Assets. Totals 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. Save DATE Securities. Reserve. aie 
Day and ties 
Goldand 
Capital.| Rest. |] Public. | Private. other (Wansdys | F°VerM-| Other, || Notest4 Silversi mad 
Bills. ment. Coin. | Assets, 
£ £ £ £ & £ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | Mins. || Mlns. 1874. | Mins.| Mins. |] Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 
14,55 | 38,90 || 9,70 [18,74 || ,89 | April 1] 138,81] 22,31 || 10,48 47,19 
14,55 | 3,13 6,89 | 19,68 330 8| 13,80} 20,29 9,87 41,60 
14,55 | 3,18 6,69 | 19,06 38 15} 13,80} 19,22 || 10,06 43,82 
14,55| 3,14 8,68 | 17,30 339 22| 13,80] 19,20 || 10,32 44,07 
14,55 |< 3,158 || ‘14,56 | 17,99 so 29} 13,80] 26,43 9,69 50,62 
14,55 | 3,15 4,11 | 20,01 mys : 13,80} 21,78 9,03 45,19 
14,55 | 3,15 6,89 | 18,87 338 13,80 | 20,25 9,06 48,84 
14,55 | 3,16 6,78 | 18,19 41 13,90 | 18,72 9,74, 43,09 
14,55] 3,16 7,02 |17,99 336 13,91 | 18,20 || 10,26 43,09 
14,55 | 3,12 8,05 | 17,49 338 13,90 | 18,34 || 10,50 45,59 
14,55 | 3,12 4,69 |17,85 o7 13,91 | 18,00 || 10,84 43,59 
14,55 | 3,18 8,13 | 18,49 39 13,91} 17,79 |}/-11,99 44,70 
14,55 | 3,14 8,76 | 11,72 336 13,83 | 17,62 || 12,22 44,53 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


The London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes on Circulation in 
ENGLAND and Wass on Saturday in each Week during the SeconD QUARTER (April 
—ZJune) of 1874; and in Scortand and IRELAND, at the Three Dates, as under. 

[0,000’s omitted.] 


ENGLAND AND WALES. ScoOTLAND. IRELAND. 


London: Private | Joint 


ank Stock | Torat. £5 TotaL.}| £5 Tor 
DATEs. |. ees k Banks. Banks. Weeks d Under - ae Under wets 
in each Wee .: .: . an : S 
; (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed d ny (Fixed £5. (Fixed 
raed ended Issues, | Issues, | Issues, ore upwards. oe Issues, Jupwards. Issues, 
Wednesday.* | 3,89). 2,74). 6,63). 2,76). 6,35). 
1874. £ £ £ £ 1874. £ £ £ £ £ £ 


April 4) 124,85 2,73 | 2,52 i238 
alah 91,07 2,75 | 2,53 | 5,28 
eens 122,58 243 | 2,471 5,21 | April 18} 1,83.) 3,71. | 5,54.) 3,84 | (2,97 | 6,82 
esol BIO7.47 2,73 | 2,48 | 5,21 


May 2] 116,59 2,72 | 2,49 | 5,22 
S Sy ert 9,11 2,71 | 2,49 | 5,20 
fy aa OXI O2, 94 2,71 | 2,45 | 5,16 | May 16| 2,07 | 3,88 | 5,97 | 3,93 | 2,94 | 6,87 
Set 41,96 2,45 | 2,27 | 4,72 
peas. 14.1575 2,45 | 2,27 | 4,72 


dune 6] 129,65 2,49 | 2,27 | 4,76 

et LO 98523 2,53 | 2,28 | 4,82 |June 13! 2,32 | 4,09 | 6,41 | 3,70 | 2,83 | 6,53 
ree 26:26 abhi — 

” 27 97,79 rs an ide 


* The Wednesdays preceding the Saturdays. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg and 
Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong and Sydney, on Lonvon. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 ff 8 9 
Calcutta. 
Standard 
London London Naw v Hong Silver 
Dares. ve oO} York India | Calcutta kK Sydney. | in bars in 
Paris. Hamburg. ork. Coleral. a seehee pat rae 
3 m.d. 3 m.d. 60d.s. | 60d.s.* | 6 m.d. 6 m. d. 30 d.s. pr. oz. 
1874. per. cnt, d. d. d. per cnt. d. 
Wl Rey Aapeers 25°30 20°57 485 ph 23% 51 lpm.to3dis}) 582 
eat eae 25°30 20°58 485 22% — 51¢ | pm.toddis 585 
May) S45: 25°25 20°55 487 22% 238 524 [tpm.toddis| 59 
aL aves 25°27%4 20°60 4874 22% 234°5 52% = 58% 
PUNE” Boies 25°25 20°60 488 223 22% 524 — 58k 
: po 8 ae 25°27 20°62 488 Pe: 223 514 — 592 


* Bankers’ drafts. 


4.06 [ Sept. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY DURING THE QUARTER ENDED 
30TH SEPTEMBER, 1874. 


Donations. By whom Presented. 


Medical Statistics, with especial reference to 
Cholera and Syphilis. By Frederic J. Mount | The Author 
BA Dec ECTS cle viene Mec et anis debate shacvuhesoniideys epee’ 
Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete der Statistik. || K. K. Statistische Central 
Zwanzigster Jahrgang ui, iii Heft. Wien, 1873 Commission, Wien 
Statistisches Jahrbuch, fir das Jahr 1872. : 
BEOTG BELL UIE 1S ces. tac ations machaalestoud caer opereee pees 
Statistique de la Gréce: Recensement de | 


29 


Chef de Division Directeur 


Population. En 1870. Exposé sur les Resul- du Bureau de Statistique 


tats du Recensement. 2 copies. Athénes, 1874 
Fifth Annual Report of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labour (February, >| The Hon. David A. Wells 
1874) AR Bostan i boc adnty lea. ee ee 
Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency to the First Session of the Forty-Third 
Congress of the United States (December, a4 
“L8fad) 04 Washington 82s ae ees 
Annual Report on the State of the Finances to 
the Forty-Third Congress (December, 1873). fe 
Washington. Sita .sac atric cameo ae 
The Currency of Mauritius. By J. I. Cohen 
de JTiissa, SSS i. tesserae Riess onto gel paneer 
Annual Report of the Trustees of the Astor 
Library of the city of New York. Albany «.... } 
The History of Paper Money in the Province of years Siatietonte 
Massachusetts before the Revolution ; with an my ee 3 ee M si 
Account of the Land Bank and the Silver oh oi eee yes ger gte 
Bank:7 By WH Derby yo 2 eava ere ee vapennca ie oeS 
The Mauritius Almanac and Colonial Register Colonial eee M 
for 1874. By John B. Kyshe, F.8.S. Mau- On) Be Ee ee 


The Author 


Trustees 


ne ritius 
SUL | Ser OA a riiraks retraite eee ite 

Statistical Tables of the Dublin Metropolitan) | Her Majesty’s ‘Siauienaes 
Policetor: Ver 1875) 10... ss nikseies shateannakionntesieans Office 


Bulletins of the American Geographical Society 
of New York, Nos. 4 to 6, Session 1873-74 ... 
Annual Meeting of the American Geographical 


The Society 


Society, 13th January, 1874............:.:c.cesseeseeeess ” 
Memorial Bulletin of the American Geographical 
Society of Dr. Livingstone, 23rd April, 1874... am, 


The Memorial of the President and Council of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, to the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer, praying that certain 4 
MS. Tables of Logarithms may be printed _.... 
East India (Guaranteed Railways), No. 221 ............ India Office 
* (Meteorological Department), No. 185.... a 
(Appointments), No. 184.0... eeeseeees Ps 
Abyssinian Expedition (Vote of Credit), No. 199.... mi 


Publie Works (India), Nop Slyijey age oie: 

Reports of the Tea and Tobacco Industries in 
Wridtacyy) Part 21) fia) scarier hs ween erie I 

East Indie. Products; Wo. 982 wi. jee ee 

Further Correspondence between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State in 
Council relative to the Famine in Bengal. “i 
Part Sees lease askcestivestiop it ete ate ee 


1874. | Additions to the Library. AQ7 


Donations—Contd. 


Donations. By whom Presented. 


Sugar, &c. (June, 1874), British and Foreign . 
MOTO tae BIN ON) oh sy < seat br sev now sucretancsetvanetalesee- India Office 

Vital Statistics, Bengal. Annual Returns of the] |} Dr. J. L. Bryden, Surgeon- 
European Army of the Bengal Presidonty Major Bengal Army, &c., 
ED gosh Shans Gee cb nosso ence stapesaceoa es ob say &e. 

Vital Statistics, Bengal, for the ten years 
1860-69. Report on Age and Length of Ser- 


vice as affecting the Sickness and Mortality of ‘i 
EMEA DO DCAD ATINY oon... .cscvecctec sen sencpateneptiresedyreeee 

Vital Statistics, Bengal. Cholera Epidemics of 
Recent Years, viewed in relation to former i 
PR POMIIGASIL GAL 5, b-ite-cogeu-senosesccnseee-seatseacrepsac 

Statistics of the Trade of the Port of Calcutta, eee oh 
1830-62. By H. W. J. Wood, Calcutta. ........ } as ae ibe 


Statistical Report of the Health of the Navy for 
MRP LA e585 gnc cstv vs saun-dsnesvnepednteeske feprones: 
Illustrations of Venezuela, 1873. By J. M. 
PUREE CTS .9 WV Co checsieinceeileonedenoes. zh Lge ba 4h 5 W. E. A. Axon, Esq., F.8.8. 
Venezuela: its People and its Products. By J. 
PR CTA ES <n GCs cc) Lidsesscdoseceraessecyssieassours fe 
Ministero d’Agricoltura, 
Industria, e Commercio 


Admiralty 


Meteorologia Italiana. Vol. ix, 1873. Roma.... 


Meteorologia Italiana. Parts for January and 
merits (4, Of VOLS X 2.02.05. -120\ gapoeasegrossnesanee 4 


Zeitschrift des K. Sachsischen Statistischen Le Rédacteur du Bulletin 


‘Bureaus. Vols. xvii and xviii for 1871-72. seaceeca oe prone 
ipo Russ te Ok tlie < IR si au Ministere de I’ Intérieur 


de la Saxe-Royale 
Dritter Jahresbericht des Landes - Medicinal 
Collegiums tiber das Medicinalwesen im 


Kénigreich Sachsen auf das Jahr 1869. é 
RERUNS AIH 1ot ay, cen eves LkvaedscyeahostrcspovterUeenes 
Leipzigs Bevélkerung. Mittheilungen des Statis- 
tischen Bureaus der Stadt Leipzig. Nos.6 and 7 “7 
Kalender und Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das 
Konigreich Sachsen auf das Jahr sr. | A 
RRM eI ya diy ase 18 sAves,svapcarsbereton ca dca tas 


Report upon the Rainfall of Barbados, and upon 
its Influence on the Sugar Crops, 1847-71, with The Auth 
two Supplements. By Governor Rawson, C.B. eh arena 
Te SR aD hag RRR 21 lpn tad con mabe seta 

Zeitschrift des Kéniglich Preussischen Statis- . 
tischen Bureaus 1874. Hefti. XIV J. sorng f Dr. Ernest Engel 
REP RS I ater acy Paes dal Aies ec apal Mes lett ray do rors cecsanctccane 


Hivatalos Statistikai Kézlemények, Kiadja 1} Le Bureau de Statistique 


Orszigos Magyar Kir. Statistikai Hivatal VII, Royal Hongrois 


évfolyam ii, Fiizet. Budapest, 1874 ............... 
Qu’est-ce que la Nationalité? Mémoire rédigé 
en vue du IXéme Congrés International de 


Statistique. Par Charles Keleti. Budapest, " 
oe coc sndhy asuresefusassaqmmageieyeeamiegiotensces 
Uber die Organisation beziiglich Reorganisation 

der Amtlichen Statistik verfasst von Dr. Alex. x 


emma pest, 18.74: ....5.cs.ccsetsereuspartsoncstseots 
Gedanken iiber die Kriterien der Nationalitit 
verfasst von Dr. Glatter. Budapest, 1874 


9 ! 
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Donations—Contd. 


Additions to the Inbrary 


[ Sept. 


Donations. 


Idées sur la Statistique Agricole. Mémoire 
rédigé en vue du IXéme Oongrés Interna- 
tional de Statistique. Par Chas. Keleti. Buda- 
PORE ALS 7 Ades ee wees te RR ye fs ak custewnpav Ongutpute 

Quelques Mots sur la Statistique Militaire. 
Par Alex. Havas. Budapest, 1874...............00 

Quelques Remarques sur les Méthodes Gra- 
phiques et Géographiques. Par le Dr. Jean 
Huntfalyy. » Budapest, 1874). 4..cicrescass-stesryandivens 

Eighth Decennial Census of the Population of 
Scotland, 1871, with Report. Vol. ii................ 

Census of the North-West Provinces, 1872. 
Vols. i, ii, and iii 

Fifth Annual Report of the State Board of 
Health of Massachusetts. January, 1874......... 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the 


Cece eee weer eee meee eee e eee eeeeeseesserenssens 


Smithsonian Institution for 1872. Washing- 
ton 


See ee emer eee eee HOO EHH E HESS EE EE ENE EEHETEHEEEE EEE EETH HEHEHE EEE Eee 


Registration of Births, Marriages, and Deaths 
in the State of Rhode Island, 1871-72 
Fourteenth, Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth, 
and Highteenth Annual Reports upon the 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths in the City of } 
Providence for the Years 1868-72. By E. M. | 
Snow, M.D., Providence 
Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Reports of the 
Board of State Charities and Corrections in 
Rhode Island for 1870-78 ..0:0: ss ducibstatppavithens 
Congrés International de Statistique. 
Quetelet, Bruxelles, 1873 
Notice sur le Captaine M. F. Maury, Associé de 
P Académie 
Annuaire de Académie Royale des Sciences, des 
Lettres et des Beaux-Arts, de Belgique 
DBT AU searches autetitest nelle teen ae yeas ae 
Bulletins de ? Académie Royale des Sciences, an 
Lettres et des Beaux-Arts, de Belgique. 42me 
Année, 2me série, t. xxxv, xxxvi. 1873. 
Bruxelles Svo0ee hula Aachen ee ees 
Report of the Forty-Third Meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
at Bradford, 1873 
Home Accounts of the Government of India, 
No. 168 
Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Govern- 
ment of India for the Year 1872-73. No. 169 
Return of East India Transports. No. 222 
Reports from the Select Committee on Public 
Departments (Purchases, &c.). Nos. 263 and 
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—Inavcuran Appress delivered at the Soctrty’s Rooms, Somerset 
House Terrace, King’s College, London, on Tunspay, 17th 
November, 1874. By the Prustpent, Wittiam A. Guy, Esq., 
M.B., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., Se. 


Tus our Session of 1874-75 will be remembered for many years 
to come as that in which we again take up our abode in premises 
of which we have but an uncertain, possibly only a brief, tenure. 
We spent, as some of us are aware, the first few years of our 
corporate existence in St. Martin’s Lane, close to the National 
Gallery, as tenants of the Royal Society of Literature. We then, 
for a short time, rented apartments in Regent Street; and lastly, 
for a much longer term, as tenants of the London Library, the rooms 
in St. James’s Square which we have just left; and now we have 
made our fourth move, and commenced our fourth tenancy. 

This brief retrospect would be imperfect, did I not remind 
you that after we had occupied the rooms in St. James’s Square 
nearly ten years, we had the good fortune to secure as sub-tenants 
our esteemed friends the Institute of Actuaries, a society esta- 
blished and maintained with objects akin to our own, and making 
use of figures, and of calculations based upon them, for the 
highest practical purposes to which it is possible to apply them. 
This happy association of twenty years’ standing has not been dis- 
solved ; the two Societies again find shelter under the same roof ; 
and their Fellows will, I am sure, cordially unite with me in the 
hope that the tie which has so long united us may never be dis- 
severed. 

One obvious and welcome advantage resulted from this union of 
interests. The Institute, by sharing our rental in St. James’s 
Square (which had been raised from 150/. to 200/. per annum), and 
contributing towards certain current expenses, made a very accept- 
able addition to our income; and so helped to bring about that 
improved condition of our finances which, for my present purpose, 
is sufficiently set forth by the two facts that, whereas for thirty 
years our funded property remained stationary at less than gool., 
it now stands at upwards of 1,500/., and that our treasurer will 
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certainly be able to defray the cost of our move from St. James’s 
Square, and of the additional furniture and fittings needed for 
these, our larger and more commodious premises, without trenching 
on our capital. . 

You will infer, from what I have just stated, that the chief 
difficulty with which we have always had to contend, has been that 
of obtaining suitable accommodation—a difficulty increasing with 
the rapid and progressive growth of our library, and the equally 
progressive, but still more rapid, increase in the value of house 
property. As early as the year 1839, a resolution was moved at the 
general anniversary meeting, “That it is desirable to change the 
‘‘ apartments of the Society,” and yet three years later the Council, 
in their eighth annual report, bewail “the difficulty of finding suit- 
“able accommodation in a convenient situation,” in consequence 
of the rent required having been “so far beyond the means of the 
** Society as to put a stop to every negotiation ;” adding, however, 
that an opening had lately presented itself of soon procuring 
‘“‘ excellent accommodation at a moderate rent under the crown.”’ 
In this expectation the Council were disappointed; but in 1844 (as 
appears from their tenth annual report) they had succeeded in 
renting rooms in Regent Street, which they continued to occupy till, 
in 1846, they were able to congratulate the Fellows on their success 
in obtaining the apartments in St. James’s Square which, after a 
tenancy of twenty-eight years, we have just vacated. 

I. have alluded to these passages in our past history, at the risk 
of being thought tedious, chiefly because I wish you fully to appre- 
ciate the difficulties the Executive Committee have had to encounter 
in their recent search after suitable apartments in the neighbourhood 
of St. James’s Square, or near the group of Scientific Societies for 
which Government has made provision in Burlington House. After 
using every possible exertion, and resorting to all the usual means 
of obtaining information, we were obliged to confess ourselves 
utterly defeated; in one set of cases by the inadequacy of the ~ 
accommodation offered us, in another by the exorbitant rental, or 
equally exorbitant first outlay of capital, demanded of us. 

From this position of difficulty and embarrassment we have 
been happily and most unexpectedly relieved, at least for a time. 
The Council of King’s College, having acceded to the request of 
Canon Barry, the Principal of the College, to be allowed to quit his 
residence, we have become his tenants during his tenure of office, 
and for three months thereafter. 

And now a few words as to the relative advantages of such a 
site as we wished to secure for ourselves, and of ipat on which we 
are now assembled. Had we succeeded at the Weg¢ nd, and taken ° 
up our abode somewhere in the neighbourhood of Burlington House 


H 
“ 
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and of the Geographical Society, which has established itself at the 
- corner of Savile Row, we should have had for neighbours a group 
of societies with which, we have never yet had occasion to put our- 
selves into communication ; for there is little, if anything, in common 
between their studies and ours. Here, on the contrary, we are 
almost within speaking distance of the Registrar-General and his 
able and accomplished staff; and have for our nearest neighbours 
the great educational establishment of King’s College, and the many 
government offices which together make up the department of 
Inland Revenue. Nor are we very far removed from the Social 
Science Association, the Charity Organisation Society, and the 
Society of Arts—tenants of the Adelphi—with each of which we 
are connected by stronger bonds of sympathy than those which 
unite us to the Societies and Associations that devote themselves to 
the culture of the physical sciences. Let me add that we have 
relinquished our position at the West’ End only to bring ourselves 
near to the very centre of London, where the access from the two 
great thoroughfares of the Strand and Thames Hmbankment is easy, 
the communication between the north and south of London direct, 
and the distance from the railway stations most frequented by 
Fellows who live out of town, inconsiderable. 

Those who attach importance to the genius loci, will scarcely 
need to be reminded that, within the memory of many now present, 
the best portions.of Somerset House may be said to have been the 
classic ground of art, literature, and science. For the principal 
entrance to the building was for many years guarded on the one 
side by the Royal Academy, on the other by the Royal Society 
and the Society of Antiquaries, the Royal Academy having given 
place to the Registrar-General; and the two societies, with the 
Astronomical and Geological Societies, their neighbours, having 
now taken their departure to Burlington House, a new suite of 
offices have been provided for the Registrar-General, and increased 

accommodation for the Audit Office. Nor in speaking of the 
genius loci, and of art, literature, and science, but especially of 
Science,-ought I to omit all mention of King’s College, with 
which I have had the honour of being connected for a term now 
approaching forty years. Suffice it to mention the names of Daniell 
and Wheatstone, of Miller and Hardwich, in connection with the 
art of electrotyping, the electric telegraph, the photograph, and 
the stereoscope—of each of which the Royal Museum (once the 
depository of Babbage’s calculating machine) contains many curious 
illustrations. Many a time have I seen the laboratory of the college 
brighten up, as it were, under the genial smile of our lamented 
Professor Daniell, responding to some bright thought of the Faraday, 


whom, with such becoming modesty, he always acknowledged as his 
on 2 
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master, or to some new invention from the fertile brain of Professor, 
now Sir Charles, Wheatstone. Let me add that one of our founders, 
Richard Jones, first Professor of Political Hconomy in King’s College, 
was as remarkable for sound doctrine as for the eloquence with 
which he expounded it. 

If thus much may be said in praise of our new site, cordbttian 
of commendation may be added in respect of our house itself. It 
is as well adapted to the purposes of our two Societies as it is ill- 
suited for a residence, or as an adjunct to a place of education. 
Here, for the first time, the two Societies have separate offices easy 
of access; and large and lofty enough to accommodate no incon- 
siderable part of their respective libraries (certainly all works of 
common or frequent reference). Of the room in which we are now 
met you can judge for yourselves. By dispensing to a great extent 
with the bookcases which lined the walls of our meeting-room in 
St. James’s Square, we have made the most of the space at our 
command, can accommodate a larger number of Fellows, and, with- 
out resorting to artificial means, secure a better ventilation. In 
arranging these rooms for our meetings, I have greatly profited by 
the suggestions of my friend Mr. Sopwith. For use in the daytime 
we have a quiet place of study well lighted, supplied with books of 
reference, and adorned with works of art, to which I shall presently 
have to refer. If there are any present who think that our new 
apartments admit of improvement, I would have them understand 
that we are precluded from making structural changes; and that if 
there are other defects, they exist not for want of care or thought on 
the part of the Executive Committee, but as the result of oversights 
which there is still time to correct. 

I may add that if, on any special occasion, we should require the 
use of a larger room or theatre, or of some suite of rooms (say for 
the entertainment of our Fellows and friends, by a soirée or con- 
verzatione), we may confidently appeal to the Council of King’s 
College for the needful accommodation. 

This confidence, indeed, is fully justified by our experience of 
the liberality and public spirit shown by the Council in times past. 
It is now fourteen years ago that the Government found itself in a 
position of considerable embarrassment, and the Council of this 
Society in one of no little difficulty, by the undertaking to which we 
had been committed, to hold the Fourth International Statistical 
Congress here in London. There was then no suitable building at 
the disposal of the Government, and no fund had been provided out 
of which to defray the expenses of a temporary erection. From 
this state of perplexity the Government was relieved by the Council 
of King’s College, who placed their commodious suites of rooms and 
theatres at its disposal, and enabled us to make every necessary 
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arrangement for the reception of our foreign guests. It was in the 
_ entrance hall of the College that the late Prince Consort, our 
Patron, was received with fitting honours, and in its large meeting- 
room that he welcomed our visitors in the opening address which 
satisfied all who heard it that he held his high position among us 
not merely by right of his exalted rank, but by virtue of a large 
knowledge and firm grasp of the science which we cultivate. It 
was on that occasion, as many present this evening well recollect, 
that he paid a graceful compliment to the distinguished man 
we have so lately lost, I mean M. Quetelet, of Brussels; whom he 
greeted, not only as the President of the first Statistical Congress, 
but as one from whom he had had the privilege to receive his first 
instruction in the higher branches of the mathematics. Need I add 
that it was to His Royal Highness that Quetelet dedicated the first 
edition of his work on “The Theory of Probabilities applied to the 
“Moral and Political Sciences ;” and, in doing so, bore testimony to 
the fact, that the princes of his royal house had always been pro- 
tectors of science and friends of progress, adding the graceful 
tribute, to the justice of which we are all witnesses, ““I have been 
‘in the happy position to appreciate the fact that these hereditary 
‘¢ qualities have not degenerated.” 

This gracious recognition on the part of our lamented patron, of 
one whom we count among the founders of our Society, and the 
brightest ornaments of our science, gives, I think, peculiar signifi- 
cance to the place which their portraits occupy on these walls. 
Noble pupil and accomplished teacher hang side by side in suitable 
companionship with another distinguished founder and constant 
friend, the inventor of the calculating machine, Charles Babbage. 

But, already, previous to the holding of the International Statis- 
tical Congress, our Society had entered into friendly relations with 
King’s College; for it was on the 23rd January, 1860 (the very year of 
the Congress) that the ‘Tooke Professorship of Hconomic Science 
“and Statistics’ —founded the year previous out of a fund collected 
in honour of Thomas Tooke, another of our founders and fast 
friends, through the exertions of one of my esteemed predecessors, 
Mr. Newmarch—first came into operation. On the evening of that 
day (the 28rd January) Mr. Thorold Rogers, a Fellow of this 
Society, the first Professor under the Tooke endowment, delivered 
the opening lecture of his first course. 

You see, then, that the Statistical Society and King’s College 
are no strangers to each other ; that they have long since estab- 
lished amicable relations; and that there is every reason to expect 
that the two institutions will continue to be, not merely near neigh- 
bours, but cordial friends. ; 

Our future, as I have already told you, has in it an element of 
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uncertainty. We have not yet attained to that fixity of tenwre which 
we have made more than one effort to grasp. Possibly we may yet 
find what we seek in this very place. It may be that the re- 
sponsible duties of Principal of King’s College can be discharged 
with complete efficiency by a non-resident, and that we may find our- 
selves in a condition to make an acceptable offer to the College for 
a greatly prolonged, if not a permanent tenure of the building in 
which we are now met. But if in this not unreasonable expecta- 
tion we are doomed to disappointment, we may still find that per- 
manence which we desire in some arrangement for bringing under 
one roof the scientific societies for which the Government has, as 
yet, made no provision. I need not remind our Fellows that a 
movement for bringing about this desirable amalgamation was set 
on foot, some time since, by this Society, which, if it cannot lay 
claim to the praise of success, may yet take to itself the honour of 
the initiative. From these exceptional topics, arising out of our 
recent change of quarters, I pass on to those which naturally form 
the staple of an annual address. 

I again congratulate you on an increase of numbers—the 
addition having reached in 1873 the unprecedented number of 110; 
to which the present year has already made material: additions. 
This increase brings with it, as necessary and welcome consequences, 
augmented pecuniary resources and enlarged means of usefulness; 
but with corresponding obligations on the Council and its Executive 
Committee to exert themselves to the utmost, especially as I 
indicated a year ago, for the improvement of the Journal and the 
Inbrary. In both directions the Council and Committee have 
laboured to some purpose; and have not allowed even the exertions 
necessary to transfer the property of the Society from its old to its 
new quarters to stop them. The fruits of these efforts are before 
you in the shape of a third Index to the contents of the Journal for 
the decade ending 1872, and in the proof sheets of an Almanack, 
now in preparation, adapted to the special objects of the Society. 
This work if issued towards the end of each year, and enlarged and 
improved as our experience may suggest, will be found to embody 
information useful alike to the Officials of the Society and to the 
Fellows at large. The’ Index and the Almanack, I need scarcely 
remind you, have followed fast upon the admirable ‘‘ Digest of the 
‘English Census of 1871,” by Mr. James Lewis, which the Council 
caused to be forwarded, free of cost, to every Fellow of the Society. 
‘ The work doing in the direction of the library will make itself felt 
gradually ; and I leave it to my successor in office to give you a full 
account of the result of our efforts. 

But, though I am able to congratulate you on a large increase of 
numbers, since last I had the pleasure of addressing you, and though 
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the total number of ordinary members now approaches 600, I would 
not have you satisfied with this state of things. For those among us 
whomost fully appreciate the work the Society is doing, and that which, 
with larger resources, it would be able to undertake, feel justified in 
expecting a larger measure of support. Devoting itself, as it does 
to the study of the Condition and Prospects of Society, by the only 
means which can truly ascertain and illustrate them, it ought to 
count its supporters, not by hundreds but by thousands. The two 
. Houses of Parliament, with upwards of 1,000 members, engaged in 
the practical work of legislation, may be reasonably expected. to 
contribute more than seventy members (about one in fifteen of 
their number) to our list. Some addition may also be expected to 
the eighteen Fellows of the Institute of Actuaries; and the learned 
professions, one with another, ought surely to add something con- 
siderable to the sixty members now on our books. Nor, if our aim 
and objects were rightly understood, could the clergy of all 
denominations allow themselves to be represented by so small 
a number of Fellows. The example of Bishops Blomfield and 
Wilberforce, early Fellows of the Society, might reasonably be 
expected to make itself felt, evenif our studies failed of commending 
themselves by their practical utility in reference to the highest 
interests of humanity. I am not aware that this Society has ever 
done anything to inspire with distrust either the statesman or the 
religious teacher. . On the contrary, we are singularly free from the 
temptation to give offence to sensitive minds. We are not tempted, 
as many cultivators of the physical sciences are, to handle such 
burning questions as the antiquity of the world, and the origin of 
life, and of man ; nor have we ever given encouragement to those who 
find in the recurrence of similar figures year by year in our records 
of births, deaths, and marriages, of accidents, suicides, and crimes, 
ground for calling in question the existence of a will in man—a 
fallacy I have done something to expose in the pages of our Journal. 
I will say no more on this topic, but will content myself with the 
expression of my deliberate opinion that the studies of this Society 
are precisely those which divide men the least, and unite them the 
most. 

One duty which devolves on those who have the honour to 
occupy the position I now fill, is that of reminding the Fellows 
of their several societies of the losses recently sustained by death— 
may be to speak with regret of men dying in the prime of life, after 
giving promise of future usefulness and distinction. Happily I have 
no such case to record. Those of whom I have to speak as removed 
from our list of Fellows since last I addressed you were, for the most 
part, men who had outlived the anciently assigned age of decrepitude, 
three score years and ten. ‘They had reached an age at which they 
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might reasonably expect to rest from their labours. There have 
been thirteen deaths, and these have been distributed among our 
ordinary and honorary Fellows in the proportion of nine to four. 
The larger list comprises the names of four original members, Mark 
Phillips, Leaf, Marshall (names well known in the world of manu- 
facture and commerce), and of Denis le Marchant; of Lord Dalhousie, 
Silvain Van de Weyer, and Dr. Neil Arnott; the smaller list those of 
M. David, of Copenhagen (whom many of us well recollect as repre- 
senting Denmark in the Congress of 1860) ; M. Holst, of Christiania; — 
Professor De la Rive, of Geneva ; and Adolphe Quetelet, of Brussels. 

The latest loss we have sustained is that of Sir Denis le Marchant, 
son of the distinguished’ Peninsular officer who fell at Salamanca, 
and brother of an eminent diplomatist. He died in the 80th year 
of his age, after serving the State in many public offices. He was 
for twenty years Chief Clerk to the House of Commons, and retired 
in 1871, receiving a formal vote of thanks from the House, and 
bearing with him the esteem and good wishes of its members, and 
of a larger circle of private friends. As the pains-taking and con- 
scientious editor of ‘ Horace Walpole’s Memoirs of George III,” 
Sir Denis le Marchant was well known to the world of literature. 

Dr. Neil Arnott, after taking an active and useful part in the 
affairs of the London University and of other public institutions, 
and showing a princely liberality in the encouragement of physical 
science, passed away in his 86th year, full of years and honour 
leaving behind him, as free gifts to the public, his “ Hlements of 
‘“* Physics,” his stove, ventilating valve, and water-bed, monuments 
of his talent as author and inventor. As the contriver of the water- 
bed he will ever be held in grateful remembrance by many a sufferer 
solaced, perhaps restored to health and life, by that most simple 
and happy invention. 

In Professor De la Rive, of Geneva, Switzerland has lost a man 
eminent alike as cultivator and teacher of science. He was the 
friend of Davy and Faraday, and the author of a work on electricity, 
translated into many foreign languages. His name stood on the 
lists of foreign members of the French Academy of Sciences and 
of our own Royal Society; and his general ability and high status 
among his countrymen was recognised in his selection, in 1860, by 
the Federal Council of Switzerland to represent them in England 
when their security was menaced by the annexation of Savoy to 
France. 

__ It was in this same year 1860 (the year of the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress) that M. Silvain Van de Weyer offered himself 
for election as an ordinary Fellow of our Society; that he might 
more efficiently take part in the organisation of the congress, espe- 
cially in those arrangements that required the sanction and 
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co-operation of His Royal Highness the Prince President. M. Van 
_de Weyer died at the age of 72, in this his country of adoption. 
By profession a lawyer, he became distinguished in turn as scholar, 
litterateur, diplomatist, and statesman. His many works cover a 
wide field, treating of law, education, morals, philosophy, charity 
and its organisation, and affairs administrative and political. He 
held in succession several important public offices, was Minister of 
the Interior in Belgium in 1845-46, Envoy and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to this country from 1851 to 1855; and he was one of 
the deputation charged to offer the Crown of Belgium to His Royal 
Highness Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, in 1831. He has left 
behind him a name that may be fitly associated with that of his 
distinguished fellow countryman, Adolphe Quetelet. 

Of Quetelet I have already spoken incidentally as one of the 
founders of this Society; and my friend Dr. Mouat has paid him a 
worthy tribute of praise in the pages of our Jowrnal.* He died at 
Brussels on the 17th of last February (the month in which he was 
born), having nearly completed his 79th year; and, on the 20th of 
the month, his remains were transferred from the hall of the Obser- 
vatory, where they had lain in state, to the church of St. Gudule, 
and thence to the cemetery, with almost regal honours. The 
“ Moniteur Belge,” after rehearsing his official appointments as 
Director of the Royal Observatory, perpetual Secretary of the Royal 
Academy, President of the Central Commission of Statistics, and 
Vice-President of the Administrative Council of the Royal Library, 
and taking note of the fact that he was a foreign member of the 
French Institute, of the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh, 
and of most of the scientific societies of Hurope, gives a long list of 
the representatives of royalty, of his native city, Gand, of the many 
public institutions and societies with which he was more or less 
closely connected, of the ministers of foreign powers and _pre- 
sidents of foreign societies, as also of personal friends, and men of 
every class of society, who came ‘together to pay the last tribute of 
respect, to one who had combined in a rare degree the highest 
administrative talent with the most successful culture of sciences 
the most diverse. The eloquent addresses spoken at his grave 
seemed to sound the praises not of one man but of several; so many 
and so various were the labours which filled up the sixty years that 
followed his appointment of professor of mathematics at the early 
age of 18—labours which demanded a rare combination of great 
natural gifts carefully cultivated, with indefatigable industry. What, 
and how much, he did to advance our knowledge of geometry and 
mathematics, of astronomy and physics, of meteorology and terres- 
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trial magnetism, I leave to others to point out. We recognise in 
him the founder of that science of man himself, which finds its only 
fitting expression in figures of arithmetic. His ‘‘ Physique Sociale” 
was the first systematic attempt to apply the methods and formule 
of the mathematician to the whole circle of observations which 
have the living man for their object, his physical growth and 
development, his intellect and morals, his vices and his crimes: in a 
word, all that he is, does, and suffers, from the cradle to the grave. 
Of this man, so richly endowed, so industrious, so learned, so skilful, 
so original, I cannot speak, as many now present might do, from 
intimate personal knowledge, though I well remember him as a fore- 
most figure among the distinguished men who gathered round the 
Prince President at the Congress of 1860. His friends could tell you 
of the perfect respect and affectionate regard with which he inspired 
them, and bear willing witness to the truth of the words uttered by 
one who knew and loved him, that “as a man of science he was 
“‘ admired, as a public character respected, in private life beloved.” 

I have more than once had occasion to speak of Quetelet as one 
of the Founders of our Society; and I may now add that the 
Council, acting on my suggestion, have recognised in his recent 
death a fitting occasion, not merely for domg honour to him, but 
for associating his name with a scheme for endowing the Society 
with portraits of some of the most distinguished of his coadjutors. 
The Council having voted the sum of ten guineas for this purpose, 
and several Fellows having intimated their readiness to subscribe, 
I felt that I was justified in arranging with Mr. Piercy, the 
artist, for full-sized portraits in crayon of Quetelet and Babbage, 
adding a portrait of our patron, the late Prince Consort. If the 
amount subscribed will justify a further outlay we shall find in 
Henry Hallam, Thomas Tooke, G. R. Porter, and Colonel Sykes 
(I omit many distinguished names*) worthy subjects for an artist’s 
pencil. Should the subscription exceed the amount required to 
obtain portraits of those whom the Council may select, I have 
suggested that the surplus be devoted to the purchase of statistical, 
historical, or political works bearing the names of these our 
founders. | 

I have still to advert to one subject, in respect of which I have 
to confess a personal disappointment. You will remember that 
at our ordinary meeting in January, 1873, I submitted to the 
Fellows a paper on “John Howard as Statist,” in which I 
endeavoured (not I hope without success) to show that he who 
is usually known as Howard the Philanthropist might with at 
least equal justice be designated as Howard the Statist; and, as 
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1873 was the centenary of that felicitous appointment of Sheriff 
of Bedford, which supplied him both with motive and opportunity 
to enter on his great career of prison and social reformation, 
the Council of this Society were induced to sanction the founding 
of a Howard Medal, to be awarded year by year to the author 
of the best essay on some subject in social statistics, giving 
always a preference to some one of the many matters in which 
he had shown an interest. For this year, 1874 (the centenary 
-of that in which Howard received the thanks of the Houses of 
Parliament for his great service rendered to the State), it seemed 
natural to select some subject connected with prisons. Accordingly 
the first subject chosen: was “ The State of Prisons and the 
** Condition and Treatment of Prisoners in the Prisons of England 
‘and Wales, during the last half of the Highteenth Century, as set 
“ forth in Howard’s ‘State of Prisons’ and work on ‘ Lazarettos.’ ”’ 
Though the applications to our Secretary for information were 
very numerous, no essay has been sent in. Possibly would-be 
candidates were deterred by a difficulty in procuring copies of 
Howard’s works. Be this as it may, I confess to a disappointment 
in that I shall not have the pleasure of placing in the hands of 
some successful and meritorious candidate the bronze medal which 
lies on the table. Let me hope that my successor may be more 
fortunate. The subject which itis my duty to announce for next 
year ought to prove attractive. It relates to one of the great 
topics (perhaps the greatest) of the day—cottage improvement 
(Howard’s business at Cardington more than a century ago). The 
essays are to be sent in on or before the 30th day of June, 1875; 
and the medal, if awarded, will be presented by my successor on 
the anniversary of this ouropening day. The title of the essay is :— 
“The State of the Dwellings of the Poor in the Rural Districts 
** of England, with special regard to the Improvements that have 
“taken place since the middle of the Highteenth Century; and 
‘“‘ their Influence on the Health and Morals of the Inmates.” 
Having now touched on all the topics that arise out of our recent 
change of quarters, or relate to the current incidents and business 
of the Society, I ask your attention while I offer some remarks on 
the Condition and Prospects of Society, which we have always made 
the subject of our study. I begin by observing how large a mean- 
ing must needs attach to this simple word society. It obviously 
embraces all conditions of men from the highest to the lowest, all 
ranks and classes, not only here in England, but on the Continent 
of Europe, in the States of America, in our distant colonies 
and possessions. Nor is there any limit as to time. We study 
the past that we may compare it with the present, we track the 
progress of the nations from year to year, and speculate on their 
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future by the aid of the facts drawn from the past and present. 
We do not suffer ourselves to be indifferent to anything which 
affects the well-being of man as the living unit of society. The State 
holds his life sacred, and deems it a duty to protect it against all forms 
of injury, and it guards his property with almost equal care. Hence 
all protective laws and regulations, and all the human agents by 
whom they are administered come under our scrutiny. We see that 
the life about which the State is so solicitous, cannot be maintained 
without the unbroken supply of many articles of food, fuel, and 
clothing, without the erection and maintenance of dwellings supplied 
at least with water and means and appliances for the removal of refuse 
matters. And thus there are opened before us other wide fields of 
study. But that the human being thus supplied with the means of 
living may live healthily, we must extend our study to all depart- 
ments of that comprehensive branch of knowledge known as Sanitary 
Science, and herein to the standards and tests by which to measure, 
compare, and judge the health of various sections of the people. We 
shall be invited to consider and discuss this important question at 
our next ordinary meeting. Again, the living unit whom we make the 
object of our study is no passive agent, but a being of free choice, 
who must exert himself that he may live, or, as a sad alternative 
for us, throw himself on the industry of others; or, even if he 
make the better choice, he may undo the work of his own hands, 
by unthrift, intemperance, and manifold misconduct. These con- 
siderations, therefore, open out to us other wide domains of study— 
all the fruits of industry and all the aids and appliances by which 
labour is made fruitful, with occupations in all their endless variety, 
manufacture, trade wholesale and retail, commerce, and inter- 
communication. And yet again, behind this industry lie the motive- 
forces of the mind, conscious necessity of exertion, intelligence, and 
practised skill, with some preparation at least afforded by such 
simple elements of knowledge as reading, writing, and counting. 
Hence arises our interest in instruction and education, and their 
many modes and methods; our interest in art in each of its many 
forms; our interest, too, in that higher education which has to do 
with morals and religion. 

These are but slight indications of the extent and variety of the 
topics to which our attention may at any time be called by our 
Fellows, or their friends, in papers read at our ordinary meetings. 
Indeed, as the Fellows of this Society are well aware, there is no 
subject that interests individuals or nations, that concerns man in 
the mass, can be illustrated by figures, and can, at the same time, 
keep itself clear of the taint of party strife and of religious dog- 
matic controversy which we are not prepared to study and discuss, 
to test and criticise. 
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But what society, it may be asked, is equal to these things ? 
We answer no single society, not even any conceivable group of 
societies. In this respect we do but resemble the Royal Society, 
which is always ready to receive contributions that reach a certain 
standard of merit, from the cultivators of every branch of physical 
science, and of every mathematical and logical method by which 
those sciences may be made. more exact, more comprehensive, more 
true and faithful representatives of nature. 

I have already alluded to our fortunate immunity from the 
temptation to discuss those subjects which are most prone to excite 
angry passions. But it ought to be understood that we are not 
shut out from the free expression of opinion on any of the causes 
which may have contributed to bring about some painful numerical 
contrast between one group of persons and another living under 
like conditions. If, for instance, in towns found to differ widely 
in their rate of mortality, there were found also some foreign 
element of population coinciding in relative numbers with the 
rate in question; or if the same were established in relation to 
certain classes of crimes, we should not allow ourselves to be 
deterred from giving expression to what we deemed the truth by 
fear of giving offence to such foreign element of population, 
whether the numerical facts pointed to race, or to peculiar and 
distinctive religious tenets, as the true cause. Again, though we 
have no direct business with religious dogmas, we should not 
refuse to consider, as matters of fact and numerical statement, 
the numbers of the various religious sects, and of those bodies 
of men and women withdrawn from full participation in the 
business of life in obedience to some religious custom or obligation. 

If, instead of assuming the human unit to be gathered into 
groups or classes, in order to form a just idea of the vast extent 
of our field of inquiry, we select for consideration some one or more 
of the leading subjects with which the Statist is conversant, such 
as population, or wealth, or commerce, or education, or poverty, 
or crime, we are made equaily sensible of the length, width, 
and depth of our pursuits. Say that population is our chosen 
topic, and that we start with the population of these kingdoms. 
It exceeds 32 millions; and if we add to this number those 
British-born subjects who inhabit our own colonies, and those 
persons of foreign extraction who, in case of war, might be 
counted on for sympathy and help, we get as the basis and 
starting point of our inquiry, some 40 millions of souls, some- 
what more than the population of France, somewhat less than 
that of now-united Germany. ‘The first question which, as 
Englishmen, we should wish to solve if we could, is, whether this 
number of people is sufficient to supply the means of offence and 
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defence should a serious contest unhappily arise. Could we now, 
as in the long war that ended in 1815, reasonably count on 
coming out of the contest unscathed, with India still in our 
possession, our colonies still in our own hands, the seas kept 
sufficiently open and safe to allow of the free importation of food, 
and the free export of those manufactures by which we purchase 
it? Again, we cannot but view with special interest that allied 
question, whether that part of our population which we keep 
armed and trained for our defence against aggression, bears a 
due proportion to our necessities on the one hand, and the number 
of our people on the other. The importance of this inquiry 
must be felt by every lover of peace; for he knows well that 
if England would enforce her own sincere preference of peace 
to war it must be by making and keeping herself so strong in 
the face of any probable combination of foes, that not even the most 
captious of her critics can accuse her of adyocating peace through 
a craven fear of consequences, instead of for its own dear sake. 
Then (for I am still speaking of population as a subject of inquiry) 
what an interest attaches to the further estimate of the numbers of 
the alien races subject in India and elsewhere to the British crown 
—to the numbers absolutely and relatively to the peoples subject to 
other empires, and to the total estimated population of the globe! 
But even if we restrict our inquiry to the 32 million inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom, how many questions of vital interest and im- 
portance suggest themselves in respect of them. Is this number to be 
deemed excessive—excessive in reference to our limited extent of 
territory, excessive in reference to the wealth that circulates among 
them? If the answer must be in the affirmative, shall we try to 
lessen population by encouraging emigration on the one hand, and 
discouraging immigration on the other, or shall we adopt a policy of 
complete inaction and absolute non-interference? But it may be 
that the answer should be in the negative; that is to say, that the 
population measured by the wealth which circulates from hand to 
hand, and sets its many industries in ceaseless motion, is scanty 
and susceptible of large increase. Need I say that there are very 
strong indications that the latter alternative is the true one: indica- 
tions stronger far than those which carried conviction to the mind 
of De Foe when he wrote his able and sensible tract, ‘‘ Giving Alms 
“no Charity, and Employing the Poor a Grievance to the Nation.” 
In our day, as in his, the wages of skilled labour have risen to a 
. height which renders it possible for the artisan to earn in half the 
week what will keep him and his for the remainder of it, supply 
himself and family with what he deems needful, and still leave a 
large surplus for intoxicating liquors. In our days, as in his, it is 
hard to hire labour and difficult to retain it; in our days, still more 
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than in his, a succession of: tramps and vagrants falsely professing a 
willingness to labour and an inability to get work, create, as they pass 
from house to house, and village to village, and town to town, and 
alas! that I should have to add, from union workhouse to union work- 
house, and from one prison to another, an utterly false impression 
of over-population, just as a few actors disguised as soldiers 
circulating round the stage of a theatre, quickly entering at one 
wing and passing out at the other, create the illusion of an army. 
And while these wandering tribes are fostering our hypochondriac 
fancies about over-population, the dole-giver, unteachable, and irre- 
claimable, is doing his very best to justify our fears by importing from 
abroad the half-witted Savoyard, and settling among us the worst 
specimens of humanity to be found in the whole world. It is these 
slovenly promoters of all the vices, these patrons of criminal 
destitution, these cruel enemies of decent and virtuous poverty, who 
cannot be made to see or feel that the pence dropped into the hands 
of organ-grinders and wandering minstrels collect as certainly into 
a fund for promoting the importation of hordes of lazy imbeciles, and 
perpetuating a race of dangerous mendicant-thieves, as the penny and 
halfpenny stamps dropped one by one into our letter-boxes are 
gathered into a welcome addition to our revenue, counting by many 
hundreds of thousands of pounds. It is one function of this 
Society to set forth and illustrate this order of facts. 

These considerations bear on that important section of the large 
question of population which treats of the quality rather than of the 
quantity of the human material by which nations are built up. 

There is another grand question of population—the mathe- 
matical laws of its increase—with which Malthus, one of the 
Founders of this Society, made us familiar. Of this topic suffice it 
‘to say that a larger experience than that which fell to his lot has 
robbed it of much of its importance, and postponed its further 
discussion to a far distant future, when the earth’s surface, bearing 
ever richer and richer crops, fed by the products of the combustion 
of inexhaustible supplies of coal, and many a productive material 
now wasted, shall be replenished with people, and be as full of the 
human element as England, or Belgium, or China, is now. 

Passing now from population to health, I recognise in it a topic 
that touches very closely the Condition and Prospects of Society ; 
and one which branches out into a greater number of distinct 
inquiries than any other to which, as statists, we have to direct our 
attention. We have to consider health as it is affected by ancestral 
antecedents, by personal habits, by locality, by occupation, by 
wealth poverty and destitution, by municipal management and 
State legislation. We study disease in general as a great impo- 
verisher, disorganiser, and demoraliser, whether it attacks house- 
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holds, or public institutions, or armies, or fleets: we study special 
maladies with an interest proportioned to their fatality, the per- 
manent injuries they inflict, and the tendency they have to spread 
from person to person. We are specially interested in the causes 
by which they are produced, particularly in the overcrowding that has 
so large a share in the production of scrofula, consumption, and 
degraded mental organisations, and in the uncleanness with which 
it is so generally associated—an uncleanness which is certatnly the 
nurse of many destructive maladies, and probably the parent of one. 
We know what a special interest attaches to fever, our acute 
pestilence, and consumption, our chronic plague; what special 
importance to water supply, drainage, and ventilation. In all these 
matters we are interested, in all of them figures of arithmetic play 
an important part; may I not add that in respect of all of them 
the universal methods of logical research find their application and 
their abundant reward? And here I am reminded of the curious 
questions which offer themselves for solution when we attempt to 
measure by figures the sanitary condition of a group of persons 
occupying some defined district or pursuing some special occupa- 
tion. The infiuence of occupation upon health is a division of the 
principal subject which forms the staple of many a bulky treatise. 
But there is one consideration that lends to all that concerns the 
preservation and improvement of the health of the people a peculiar 
interest. The subject borders upon, and indeed blends itself with, 
the large subject of morals on the one side and production on the 
other. For the measures which may be said to le at the very root 
of a healthy life, are those also that promote the cleanliness that is 
said to be next to godliness, and the self-respect without which there 
can be no virtue. And, on the other hand, the measures in question 
are intimately bound up with the question of our food-supply. The 
slovenly methods of disposing of waste products to which the 
manufacturer is naturally tempted to resort, and the still more 
slovenly and most unseemly modes of getting rid of the offensive 
refuse of our towns, have issued in the pollution of rivers and water- 
courses, which might be made to abound in fish. And just as the 
manufacturer, placed under legal compulsion, soon found that his 
waste products (like the dust of the bookbinder’s floor, or the waste 
paper of the photographer) might be converted into gold and silver, 
so will the authorities of the towns most assuredly profit by a like 
compulsion, and find that the refuse hitherto a source of pollution 
‘to our rivers and of disease to our people, will assert its fertilising 
power and make many a desert spot to blossom like the rose, and 
many a barren soil to yield abundant harvests. Doubtless in the 
times that are past, we have created for ourselves seriousembarassment. 
The fertilising element is so diluted as to cause some practical diffi- 
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culty in applying it to the soil, and this difficulty may be said to 
reach its culminating point here in London. But it is one that 
will disappear before a serious and resolute determination to deal 
with it. We shall probably have to incur the cost of an open 
cutting from London to the Maplin Sands, enclose, plant and culti- 
vate the land adjacent, and discharge into the sea only that portion, 
if any, which cannot be turned to productive account. The fact that 
freshly formed sewage gives out no offensive or injurious gases, 
-and has only a slightly diffusive animal odour, robs this mode of 
procedure of all reasonable objection, while another possible objection 
—that of expense—might be overcome by availing ourselves of the 
labour of criminals, working within successive strips of land securely 
fenced, and sleeping in travelling vans of corrugated iron, a material 
already so largely used in prison construction. Prison labour is, I 
think, better employed in works such as this than in handicrafts 
which compete with outside labour; and I may add, that the citizens 
of London may fairly claim the free disposal for municipal purposes 
of the labour of their own criminal population. Are we not, in this 
matter of prison labour, wrong in wishing to show a direct result in 
money? May not works of improvement and reclamation prove to 
be the most profitable use to which such labour can be applied ? 
But it is not only by the system of water-carriage in use in the 
_ metropolis and most of our large cities that we contrive to combine 
pollution with waste. What we do wholesale in their case, we do in 
detail in the country village and small town. By holes dug in the 
ground for the reception of offensive matters we contrive to lose 
much valuable manure altogether, or we cause it to percolate into 
the surrounding soil and pollute wells and springs of water. For this 
two-fold evil we might (acting on the analogy of our legislation 
respecting the pollution of rivers) find a quick and certain remedy. 
It is one that I have often suggested in conversation, and now ven- 
ture to insist upon here. I mean a short enactment inflicting a 
heavy fine on any builder or landlord digging any cesspool after a 
certain date, and a like fine upon any one who, after another defined 
date, shall not have emptied and filled in any cesspool now in 
existence. 
Having now briefly indicated the large fields of inquiry suggested 
by the two leading questions of population and sanitary science, I will 
turn in the last place to that other large and deeply interesting topic 
connected with the condition and prospects of society, which has for 
its staple the lower classes of the community—those classes by whom 
the remainder, and of that remainder the poor who border most 
nearly upon them—suffer most, in purse, in comfort, and in morals. 
And here, in limine, I would insist on the expediency of drawing 
a distinct line of demarcation between poverty and destitution— 
VOL. XXXVII. PART IV. 2F 
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the poor and the destitute; just as, if I were treating of the mental 
training of the young, I should insist on’ not confounding instruc- 
tion with education, the knowledge which books can give with 
the development of character, that has its source much more in 
example than in precept, in the incidents of that family life 
(happily the rule in England), in which falsehood and viciousness 
and the spirit of rebellion render themselves odious as much by the 
inconvenience they occasion, as by their demerit, and all the virtues 
commend themselves as much by practical utility as by their essen- 
tial loveliness. . 

Again, I insist on the expediency of distinguishing between 
poverty and destitution, and I will also try briefly to indicate some 
of their distinguishing features. Poverty, then, I take to be a 
something decent, retiring, modest, respectable, far removed from 
luxury, but no. stranger to humble household comforts, nor to the 
nameless refinements that cluster round industry, cleanliness, and 
thrift; shrinking from dependence, not through pride, but from a 
deep abiding sense of the duty and dignity of honest labour, and 
yet gratefully accepting such occasional aid as its precarious con- 
dition may render necessary; cherishing health and every wholesome 
habit as its friend, fearing disease as its worst foe, holding educa- 
tion, and knowledge, and morality, and religion, in respect—a some- 
thing, in a word, which I know not ‘that a wise man would wish to 
see exchanged for a condition of ease and affluence. But, on the 
other hand, there is a poverty (if we insist on retaining the word) 
which is ragged, filthy, and squalid, the companion of idleness, mis- 
conduct, and crime—a poverty to which the most common comforts 
and decencies of life are unknown; which has substituted for that 
forethought and care for the future, which every lesson of our life 
teaches us, an utter indifference and recklessness ; a poverty which 
accepts assistance without gratitude, and squanders bounty without 
remorse, which is most difficult of access for any purpose of improve- 
ment, physical, moral, or religious—in a word, the most hopeless of — 
conditions. This is the destitution of which I have been speaking, 
this is that penury and want of things which the judicious author of 
the “ Keclesiastical Polity”? recognised as the great barrier, the 
first impediment, set up against reformation and improvement. 
These are his wise words on this momentous subject: “ All men 
‘‘ desire in this world to lead an happy life. The life is led most 
‘“ happily wherein all virtue is exercised without impediment or let. 
‘‘ The apostle, in exhorting men to contentment, although they have 
“in this world no more than very bare food and raiment, giveth us 
‘‘ thereby to understand, that if we should be stripped of all these 
“ things without which we might possibly be, yet these must be left ; 
“that destitution in these is such an impediment, as till it be re- 
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‘moved, suffereth not the mind of man to admit any other care.” 
It was this destitution, especially when it found its expression in 
the squalid dwelling, that the excellent Bishop Blomfield (one of 
the Founders of our Society) took many occasions of pointing 
out as the chief foe to a virtuous life. I will quote a sentence 
or two spoken by this good and truly practical man—words 
worthy of the occasion (it was the thanksgiving for the removal 
of the first attack of cholera) and of the place (St. Paul’s 
_.Cathedral) :—‘“‘ The want of a decent and cleanly habitation is one 
“‘ of the chief evils which oppress the poor; neatness, order, and 
“comfort are unknown in their miserable and overcrowded dwel- 
‘‘ lings; modest reserve is impracticable, delicacy of feeling is 
‘“‘ destroyed, grossness of manners and language—the consequence 
* of a mode of life which admits of no retirement, seclusion, and 
“‘ meditation—become the habit of childhood, and prepare the 
‘‘ mind for vicious intercourse in future years. None of the com- 
‘* forts of home are there—none of its softening, purifying influences; 
““and can we wonder if from such sinks of filth and immorality 
‘“‘ come forth—if they are spared by epidemic disease—the scandals 
“and pests of society, the mendicant, the drunkard, and the thief ?”’ 
The mendicant, the drunkard, and the thief, issuing from the squalid 
dwelling, to infest and disgrace our thoroughfares—this is a true 
picture of the lowest phase of the society which, for want of a 
better term, I must needs call civilised. This is destitution indeed. 

To prevent men from fallmg into this state of abject squalid 
poverty, this debasing destitution, and to raise them out of it when 
they have unhappily sunk into it, is the great work set before, I 
will not say all Christian men and Christian ministers, but before 
all men who have in them any common human feelings of shame 
for national humiliation, of compassion for distress, of respectful 
pity for the truly poor. To us who are assembled here this 
evening to renew, so to speak, our profession of a special interest 
in the condition and prospects of society ; to those of us especially who 
have borne a part in the inquiries into the state of the dwellings 
of the so-called poor, which this Society has set on foot; this duty 
of doing battle against destitution will commend itself with irre- 
sistible force. 

Here again, in this matter of destitution we have opened up to 
us a wide and fruitful field of inquiry, or rather a vast 


“ Unweeded garden 
That grows to seed,” 


of which it may be truly said 


«Things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely.” 
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And in this garden it is no supernatural enemy that sows the seed, 
but men and women by hundreds of thousands, scattering the doles 
which are destined to spring up into every nauseous form of vice, 
every hideous variety of crime. The Fellows of this Society, 
familiar with the simple commercial doctrine of supply and demand, 
will readily appreciate the significance of the statement, that the 
slovenly vice of dole-giving, in exact proportion to the extent to 
which it is indulged, creates the demand for degraded beings ready 
to profit by it. Hence the hordes of mendicants, indigenous and 
exotic, that are at once our disgrace and punishment. 

But even the Fellows of this Society are not, I think, quite pre- 
pared for this further statement, though it rests upon abundant 
evidence, that the mendicants, whom the dole-giver attracts and 
tempts, supports and subsidises, having once stooped to the de- 
gradation of begging, soon rise to the comparative dignity of crime. 
From this higher level they look down with profound contempt 
on the whole race of dole-givers, classing the more incorrigible 
among them with the imbecile members of their own mixed com- 
munity; and it is easy to imagine with how little remorse they rob 
and plunder those who have already tempted and degraded them. 

Another significant fact connected with this vast class of mendi- 
cant thieves, is one that I have taken some pains to ascertain and 
illustrate. The act of begging is at the same time an act of 
reconnoitring. The crossing-sweeper, the ragged boy that haunts 
the pastry-cook’s window, the obsequious gentleman who bows at 
your carriage door, the hawker of matches and flowers—all these 
are reconnoiterers of the person; just as the impertinent folk that 
contrive to enter our houses on all sorts of false pretences, and 
those addicted to the back-door cant (for this is one of the ex- 
pressive epithets of the mendicant-thief community), hang about 
the back doors of houses in the rural districts and half rural suburbs 
of our large towns, reconnoiterers of our premises, starving beggars 
if seen, adroit thieves if not. 

These are no random statements, but facts as real and as worthy 
of attention as if they rested on the broadest basis of figures. But that 
I may not be accused of forgetting what audience it is that Iam 
addressing, I will now remind you of certain numerical statements 
which I first deduced from a census of the convict population made 
twelve years ago, then submitted to the Fellows of this Society 
in 1869, and once again in an exhaustive paper on vagrancy which 
I read at the Social Science Association in March, 1871. These 
are the facts to which I am alluding, and I have more than one 
reason for commending them to your serious attention. Take 1,000 
convicts, healthy in body and mind, and out of these 24 will be 
fourd to have been convicted of rape; but take 1,000 imbecile con- 
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victs, and the number will be 95. Take 1,000 healthy convicts, and 
.20 will be found to have been convicted of arson; but the imbecile 
fire-raisers out of the same number will have been 70. Cattle 
stealers will be as 35 healthy to 38 imbecile; and the perpetrators 
of homicidal and violent acts as 100 to 108. Women of the im- 
becile class are also found to be specially addicted to fire-raising and 
housebreaking. 

In these startling figures I submit that we have a discovery 
' which may fairly claim to take rank with a new fact in physical 
science; and yet for five years it has been allowod to remain 
inoperative, if not unnoticed. But that the facts admit of the most 
important practical application must be obvious, and equally clear 
that the number of this, the most dangerous class among our 
criminal population, is large enough to entitle them to the most 
serious attention on the part of the legislature; for, as I have stated, 
there were within the walls of Millbank Prison in 1869, no less than 
140 of these imbeciles, recognised and treated as such, with 63 
epileptics, and 25 others occupying a sort of border land, and to 
whom, as I believe, the eminently descriptive slang epithet hal/- 
sharp would be applicable. 

And, in reference to these imbecile convicts, I ask you to take 
note of the fact that they were the remnant of men and women of 
unsound mind left after the removal to asylums of convicts 
recognised as insane and certified accordingly. 

If we take these numbers, and add to them the imbeciles to be 
found in our county and borough gaols, and those who are con- 
tinually entering and leaving our workhouses, we have a formidable 
ageregate of men and women unsound in the mind of thought as 
well as in the mind of emotion; of irascible tempers and excitable 
passions, without reason, natural feeling, or conscience; the terror 
and scourge of the rural districts; the very worst result of dole- 
giving and popular ignorance. There is but one fitting place for 
these dangerous persons—the imbecile asylum: and it is our interest 
and duty to lose no time in providing these asylums at whatever 
cost (for there is no conceivable expense that can approach that 
involved in leaving our imbeciles at large). 

The relation of crime to madness, and of both to the safety and 
well-being of the State, is one that I believe to be most imperfectly 
understood. It is hard to realise all the insecurity of life and pro- 
perty which must have existed among other nations and in our own 
nation in times gone by, when the lunatic asylum was an unknown 
institution. But it is, I think, quite allowable to suppose that the 
gathering into madhouses of maniacs, and of such imbeciles as 
exhibit illusions and delusions, must have largely contributed to 
render the mobs of these latter times less dangerous than those 
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which, some years since, made themselves felt by deeds of bioodshed 
and incendiarism; for in such deeds many madmen and most 
imbeciles delight. If I am right in this conjecture, then am I 
justified in insisting with all earnestness on the duty which devolves 
on the State, as the guardian of our lives and properties, of pro- 
viding full accommodation for the insane, commonly so-called, and 
for the imbecile, for whose safe custody no proper provision has yet 
been made beyond the limits of the metropolis. How this may be 
brought about with least waste of time and money I shall presently 
venture to point out. 

Assuming, for the moment, that suitable imbecile asylums in 
sufficient number have been provided, the question naturally arises 
how—by what machinery, shall we people them? With regard to 
the imbeciles to be found in our convict prisons, and in the county 
and borough gaols, all that is required is that the medical officers of 
our prisons should be instructed to certify these dangerous persons, 
as they now do those afflicted with the several forms of mania. 
There is another suggestion that I venture to offer. If we would 
rid ourselves of the most dangerous and costly element of our 
population, we must lose no time in gathering in these imbeciles ; 
and this can only be quickly done by some short legal enactment, 
requiring that every person without exception who has passed 
through any period of punishment, however short, shall be examined 
by competent persons, and if found imbecile, or of weak mind, shall 
be committed, by certificate in due form, to an imbecile asylum, 
there to be detained or set at liberty after a defined period of obser- 
vation and probation. If any one should object to the expense 
which such a measure would entail upon us, I reply, after full con- 
sideration of the subject, and a personal experience of this imbecile 
class, that such a measure as I suggest would effect the greatest 
economy that, at the present moment, it is possible to bring about. 
Arson, and murder, and rape, are not only horrible crimes, but 
most costly occurrences, and the men and women who are in a 
special manner addicted to these crimes live habitually on the cre- 
dulity of the dole-giver, and the produce of the sale of all sorts of 
unprotected property. 

But those who have to do with the criminal class are being con- 
stantly perplexed by cases of imbecility which betray themselves not 
by lesion of the intellect but in the follies and vices of a life. These 
_are the half-sharps of whom I have already spoken; and they can 
only be dealt with by the same measure which ought obviously 
to be applied to all habitual offenders. A criminal suffering at the 
hands of the law a series of equal punishments for scores or even 
hundreds of lke offences may be pronounced the most absurd 
spectacle that the sun shines upon. Justice and common sense alike 
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require that a broad line of distinction should be drawn between 
men and women convicted of one crime, and those who, after receiv- 
ing the warning of a first punishment, are guilty of a second offence. 
This marks the habitual criminal, who needs, for his own sake and 
the safety of the public, a reformatory treatment demanding time 
for its application, and productive labour for its chief remedy. 
If, at the expiration of a suitable period (say a year) so spent, the 
discharged prisoner again lapses into crime, the man is to be looked 
“upon not merely as an habitual criminal but as an incorrigible 
offender ; probably insane, certainly unfit to be trusted with liberty— 
entitled only to such considerate treatment as can safely be shown 
to one unfit to govern himself, and who ought not to be again let 
loose upon the public except after a prolonged period of probation. 

I have spoken of the imbecile population of our convict prisons 
as persons whose proper place of detention is the imbecile asylum; 
and I ask myself, in reference to those well-ordered establishments, 
our convict prisons, whether there is not in them, in one point at least, 
room for further improvement. You are probably aware that all 
convicts for nine months, or thereabouts, are kept. in solitary con-— 
finement, occupying day and night the same cell, and set to produce 
some common article (such as mats), of which the sale enters into 
competition with outside labour, and lowers the remuneration for it. 
This procedure is based upon a belief, which I think altogether un- 
founded, that a prolonged separation of this kind tends to reforma- 
tion of morals. All the good that can be done by this means, 
would, I am convinced, be effected by a month’s separation, followed 
by labour at public works; and if this general rule ought to be 
subject to any exception it should be in the case of convicts who 
have committed more than one offence. A month’s solitary con- 
finement for each offence would probably answer every practical 
purpose. 

From prisons the transition is natural to those mixed establish- 
ments, misnamed workhouses, of which the interior arrangements, 
excepting always the separation of the sexes, and of persons of 
different ages, reminds one more than is pleasant of the state of our 
prisons in Howard’s day. Three different classes at least are to be 
found occupying the same ward—the aged and worn-out mendicant- 
thief, the imbecile (perhaps the idiot), and the poor to whom the 
name of poor is rightly applied. Can any reasonable or humane 
man doubt that these three classes should be separated, that idiots 
and imbeciles should be placed in asylums, and the dregs of the 
population kept separate from the respectable poor ? 

And here I'am brought back to the question I reserved for con- 
sideration when treating of imbecile prisoners. How shall the 
needful asylums be provided at the least waste of time and money ? 
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The answer is easy. The buildings are ready to our hands. <A few 
structural changes would fit them for their new and better uses. I 
speak of the union workhouses; and [I commend to the serious 
attention of the legislature the expediency of carrying the work of . 
consolidation which Fielding commended in 1753, and we carried 
into partial effect in 1834, to its legitimate and rational climax. Let 
our union workhouses be surveyed and allotted to the distinct uses 
to which they are best adapted—asylums for the imbecile, asylums 
for the idiot, schools for children of different ages, almshouses for 
the respectable, places of strict detention for the unruly and in- 
corrigible wreck of the criminal community. 

In favour of this scheme of consolidation, for which our cheap 
and easy communication by rail affords facilities formerly unknown, 
there are obvious economic reasons to be advanced; and there can 
be no doubt that any expense the new system might entail would 
be amply defrayed by the sale of buildings which the survey itself 
would prove to be unnecessary. Another good result, which might 
possibly follow on the adoption of this plan, would be the virtual 
extinction of the poor law, as a costly machine for the relief of 
poverty. The provision of asylums for the idiot and imbecile being 
regarded as measures of protection of life and property, and not as 
belonging to a poor law strictly so-called, it might be possible to 
provide for sickness, the education of the poor, and the care of 
the infirm by pro raté contributions by the State, or the counties, to 
well ordered institutions maintained by the voluntary charitable 
contributions of the public. 

Of the poor law generally I may take this opportunity of 
observing, that'it is a huge unwieldy machine for doing the work of 
palliation ; and that it is based on the unsound theory that it is the 
duty of the State to take care that no single person shall die of 
want, instead of that better theory that it is its duty so to manage 
matters that the smallest possible number of people may perish. | 
This merit belongs to no conceivable system of palliation. It is the 
sole prerogative of that grand policy of prevention which Howard 
may be said to have inaugurated a century ago. 

To drop pence into the hands of the ee and unclean; to 
open wide the doors of the union workhouse as a lying-in institu- 
tion for profligate women, a foundling hospital for all children for 
whom their parents find it inconvenient to work; a temporary rest- 
ing place for every wandering imbecile and lazy vagrant—this is 
palliation. To abstain from giving to all whose only claim to 
receive money is that they ask for it; to gather into fitting asylums 
the idiot, the imbecile, and the maniac; to discountenance all 
unnecessary mustering of crowds, especially in populous cities; to 
discourage to the utmost all indebtedness, and to encourage every 
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form of thrift; to instruct and educate not only the people called 
‘poor, but those also who deem themselves rich enough to indulge in 
the lazy luxury of dole-giving ; to provide for these wrong-doers some 
fitting punishment—this is prevention. 

Now these and such like measures of prevention are especially 
needful for those who live under forms of government similar to 
our own, in which, while much that needs correction is left to the 
slow growth of a sound public opinion, and an adequate physical 
' force, in the shape of police and soldiers, is known to be in reserve, 
the action of authority is paralysed by the fear of shedding blood, 
or even of incurring the charge of inhumanity. In such a state of 
things it is of the utmost possible importance that the imbecile 
element of the population should be gathered from our streets and 
highways, and committed to what may be truly called the tender 
mercies of the enlightened officials who govern and manage our 
asylums. : 

For the observations and suggestions, which I have now ventured 
to submit to you, some apology may perhaps be needed, even by 
those who bear in mind the fact that I have been speaking of 
matters that have come under my own observation, or respecting 
which I have taken care to obtain information. Possibly it may 
tend to disarm censure if I remind my audience of the fact that, 
having full a quarter of a century ago called attention, in the 
strongest language I could use, to the evil doings of our army of 
dole-givers, and branded their acts, not as failings leaning to virtue’s 
side, but as vices richly meriting the punishment of crimes, I have 
lived to see the day when a “Charity Organisation Society,’ con- 
verting theory into practice, has undertaken not merely to detect 
and punish the mendicant-thief community, but to instruct, reprove, 
and admonish those without whose mischievous interference that 
formidable community could have no existence. 

If I have given more attention to this topic than to others bear- 
ing on the Condition and Prospects of Society, it is because of its 
surpassing importance in every point of view from which the 
members of a civilised community can regard it. 

When I speak of a civilised community, or make use of the word 
civilisation, I wish it to be well understood that I do not mean a 
state of things which deserves commendation as compared with 
ideal perfection, but only when contrasted with what existed at some 
former, perhaps very remote, period. The England of this day is 
civilised when compared to the England that saw its people clothed’ 
in sheeps’-skins, its houses warmed by fires kindled against a reredos, 
the smoke issuing from an opening in the ceiling; the Hngland 
that was decimated by famine and pestilence; the England of 
unpaved streets, and floors even of palaces strewn with rushes or hay ; 
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the England that had not yet cultivated a garden or imported 
a potatoe, the England that as little as‘ hundred years ago bore the 
reproach of prisons such as Howard saw them, and which not very 
long since abolished slavery and the slave trade, and mitigated the 
strange severities of a penal code that deemed life a small thing in 
comparison with property. This is what I mean by civilisation. As 
to the present, I would sternly refuse that honourable name to any 
nation, however vain of itself, in which any considerable section of 
its people still hes wallowing in filth. Though its buildings were 
palaces, though its streets abounded in faultless statues and monu- 
ments, and gardens full of flowers and fountains, and its houses in 
exquisite works of art, I would still pronounce that nation barbarous 
if the masses of its people had not yet been raised to the level of a 
decent, orderly, and comely life. 

If these thoughts are not misplaced when applied to other 
countries, how much less can they be deemed irrelevant when 
brought to bear on this England of ours. Philosophers, poets, 
and statists (such men as Bacon, and Shakespere, and Milton), in 
days when true civilisation had not yet dawned upon us, saw some- 
thing in our people, in their hatred of tyranny, their love of truth, 
their sense of honour, their manly bearing, their capacity for labour, 
(marred, though these were by drunkenness and gluttony, gambling, 
and fondness for coarse and even cruel sports)—something that led 
them to claim for England the proud privelege to “ teach the nations 
‘* how to live.’’ And these were no false prophets, as they themselves 
must needs confess if they could see us as we now are; already 
parents of one great nation—the first among a family of children— 
to whom the world owes most of its great discoveries and inven- 
tions, and the encouraging example of a people sincerely condemning 
itself for many faults, but ever eager for their correction. 
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Tue reliability of the Registrar-General’s death-rates as a standard 
for measuring relative mortality, and, indirectly, sanitary condition, 
is not only an interesting arithmetical problem ; with it is also most 
intimately bound up the future of sanitary progress. The impor- 
tance of the subject as affecting the health and social welfare of 
the nation, can, therefore, scarcely be over-rated. 

National interest in sanitary matters, is comparatively of recent 
date, and was almost unknown pvior to the establishment of the 
General Register Office. How much of this national interest is due 
to the Registrar-General’s publications, and the unvarying con- 
fidence with which they have, till recently, been accepted by the press 
and the public, it is not within the province of this paper to discuss. 
Certain it is that death-rates, calculated by what has been called the 
“national system” *—that is, by the simple proportion of deaths to 
population—have been universally adopted not only at home, but in 
all parts of the world. The population standard, by its very sim- 
plicity, offers many inducements for its acceptance, and isnot only 
thoroughly comprehended by the public, but has been so far 
endorsed by the Government and Houses of Parliament as to have 
been recognised as a safe basis for legislative enactments in health 
matters. 

In the annual reports and other publications of the Registrar- 
General, this general death-rate has never been stated to be scien- 


'* This term, the “national system,” was used by Dr. Arthur Ransome, M.B., 
B A. Cantab., in a paper “ On some of the Numerical Tests of the Health of Towns,” 
published in 1863. It is adopted here as a convenient form of expression. 
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tifically accurate, but only as approximately correct. In one of the 
earliest annual reports, the fifth, published in 1848, this subject of 
death-rates was fully discussed. It was there clearly pointed out 
that, although the death-rate calculated by the population standard 
was sufficiently accurate for general deductions as to sanitary con- 
dition, the Life Table was the only correct method for measuring 
mortality, on account of the disturbing influence of age distribution, 
consequent upon the varying rate of increase prevailing in different 
populations. This and other causes, which somewhat disturb the 
scientific accuracy of death-rates, have subsequently been from time 
to time referred to and critically examined in other reports, espe- 
cially in the sixteenth, published in 1856. No sufficient cause, 
however, has yet been discovered by the Registrar-General or his 
advisers for abandoning this convenient method for measuring 
mortality. 

One of the results, of the undoubtedly useful popularisation of 
sanitary statistics through the publications of the Registrar-General, 
is a large increase in the number of those who now venture to write 
on vital statistics. This number is largely recruited from among 
the recently-appointed medical officers of health, who, if they owe 
their official existence to one thing more than another, do so to the 
public education in sanitary matters based upon the facts and 
ficures of the Registrar-General. Health officers must, of necessity, 
become more or less students of vital statistics, and some of them 
have also become adverse critics of the “national system” of 
death-rates. It is not that they can point to cases, in which com- 
munities labelled by the Registrar-General’s system as suffering from 
high death-rates, are really in a healthy and satisfactory sanitary 
condition; or the reverse. It is not because they have any more 
correct, and as convenient a standard for measurement to propose. 
It is only that in the early stages of their study of vital statistics 
they have discovered the existence of one or other of the disturbing 
influences which have again and again been acknowledged and dis- 
cussed by the Registrar-General. 3 

These adverse criticisms on the ‘‘national system” have recently 
been revived partly because previous objections had remained 
unanswered through official reticence, and partly because the 
objectors have not comprehended the full bearing of the mathe- 
matical axioms which have appeared at different times in the 
shape of official memoranda relating to the “significance of 
‘ death-rates.” It it is not, therefore, from statists that objections 
to the reliability of death-rates have emanated, but from members 
of the medical profession who, however well founded their claim 
to be heard as authorities upon State Medicine, have lacked the 
special training necessary to the statist. 
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The most recent, and upon the whole, perhaps, the most remark- 
able of these adverse criticisms was embodied in an inaugural 
address, delivered by the President of the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health—an address which reiterated. all or most of 
the charges which have from time to time, during the past ten 
years, been made against the reliability of the Registrar-General’s 
mortality statistics; some of which charges have been answered 
or refuted, and others acknowledged by their authors to have 
- been erroneous. 

Some of these charges appear at first sight of such a‘specious 
character that, without a technical acquaintance with the real points 
at issue, they recommend themselves for acceptance; and they have 
accordingly produced an undue impression on the press and the 
public. The question—could any one, who spoke so confidently 
from such a position, be mistaken? was naturally answered in 
the negative. The substance of the address was printed at. length, 
or endorsed by leaders, in some of the principal daily papers, 
and the public were warned against accepting in future the 
Registrar-General’s figures as evidence of sanitary condition. 

The cause of sanitary progress would suffer to an incalculable 
extent if these death-rates were really unreliable and fallacious, for 
no more reliable standard for measuring mortality is yet even 
proposed. In the interests of truth, as well as of sanitary progress, 
the real questions in dispute should, therefore, be more generally 
understood. It thus becomes important carefully to examine the 
substance of the charges, which have so recently been collected 
and re-issued, and which have in many quarters been so readily 
accepted as well-founded. | 

Before examining the several charges in detail, allusion must be 
made to the sweeping assertion that the census enumerations, and 
the birth and death registers, are unreliable bases for calculation, 
In the nature of things, it is impossible that these records can 
be perfect, and the existence of certain imperfections has always 
been freely admitted. This admission of imperfection, however, 
unfortunately opens the door to the most random assertions as to 
the extent and effect of these imperfections. The persons who 
seek to prove the inaccuracy of these public records, support 
their charges by elaborate figures derived from the same source; 
apparently losing sight of the fact, that if the figures derived from 
the census and birth and death-register are wholly unreliable, 
their own charges, based upon the same figures, are also built on 
the sand. 

Time will not permit the full discussion of the value of these 
sources of nearly all our knowledge of English vital statistics, 
but there is every reason to believe that each census has been on 
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the whole more reliable than the preceding one, and it is still more 
certain that the birth and death registers more nearly approach 
correctness year by year. Taking the birth register for mstance: a 
careful comparison of the enumerated population at a series of cen- 
suses, with the number of registered births, resulted in an estimate 
of, 38,036 unregistered births per annum during the ten years 
1841-50; 19,323 between 1851 and 1860; and 13,614 in each year 
of the decenniad 1861-70.* The estimated deficiency of the birth 
register in the last decade is equal to but 1°8 per cent. of the births 
registered. Itis safe, therefore, to dismiss the idea that this extent 
of imperfection will seriously disturb the calculations based upon 
the registered births. There is, moreover, the best ground for 
believing that the errors or omissions which occur in such records 
have a a donioe so to equalise themselves as not materially to 
affect calculated results. 

Mr. Milne, at the beginning of the present century, in a chapter 
on the ‘“ Progress of Population,” in his well known work on the 
‘“‘ Valuation of Annuities and Assurances” (vol. uy p. 393), when 
speaking of figures based on the best facts in vital statistics avail- 
able at a date considerably prior to the passing of the Registration 
Act, says: “It may reasonably be presumed that the retwrned num- 
“bers are always in the same ratio to the érue; and this is all that 
‘‘is necessary to the truth of the inferences drawn.” And again 
(p. 415), when speaking of the baptisms being considerably short of 
the true number of births, Milne says: “‘They will not, therefore, 
‘* be the less fit for the purpose we have applied them to, provided 
“‘ that they be always deficient in the same degree; that is, provided 
“that the omissions be always proportional to the true numbers: 
“‘ for it is not the absolute numbers but their relaiiwe proporiion only 
_“ that are essential to the calculation.” 

It is justifiable, therefore, for the purposes of this paper to urge 
the acceptance of the censuses and of the birth and death registers 
‘as approximately correct. They are certainly far more correct than 
any basis for such statistics that existed thirty years ago. What 
therefore would be gained by rashly cabs ourselves Here from 

them f 

Let us now proceed to examine in greater detail the more 
definite charges which are brought together in this address. or 
their better discussion, the principal objections made to the 
‘national system” of death-rates may be classified as follow :— 
_. 1. That no account is taken of the proportion of the two sexes 
in a population, although the Life Table death-rate is 25°05 per 
1,000 among Males, and only 23°90 among Females. 


* Census. Report (1871), vol. iv; Appendix A, p. 55. 
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2. That the influence of the distribution of a population at 
different groups of ages, which depends in great measure upon the 
birth-rate and upon the proportion of emigration or immigration, is 
so great as to destroy the value of the general death-rate, uncorrected 
for this disturbing influence. 

3. The impossibility of calculating reliable death-rates upon 
mere estimates of population between decennial censuses. 

4. That the death-rates in town are so favourably affected by 
_ immigration of healthy young adult lives, in addition to the inter- 
change of good for bad lives, at the expense of the country, that 
the comparison of urban and rural death-rates is valueless. 

That these four classes of disturbing influences exist, together 
with a host of others, such as climate, soil, occupation, density, 
social condition, &c., has always been frankly admitted. The 
true effect and extent of these influences is therefore all that is 
really in dispute. The special object of this paper is to explain and 
show, as plainly as may be possible, by an appeal to actual figures, 
and apart from all theory and reference to abstract principles, which 
are liable to be misunderstood, what is the actual limit within which 
general death-rates are disturbed by these causes. Further, it is 
desired to point out how health officers and others may apply cor- 
rections to their death-rates for these irregularities. 


I.— Influence of the Varying Proportion of the Sexes in a Population 
upon its General Death-Rate. 


This disturbing influence is placed first for consideration, because 
it is comparatively easy to show by a few figures, the result of a far 
more extended series of calculations, that the extreme limit of dis- 
turbance in the general death-rate from this cause is so small, that 
all idea of the necessity for making a correction on this account may 
safely be dismissed. As will presently be explained, this mate- 
rially abridges the labour requisite for carrying out a correction for 
the varying proportion of persons living at the several groups of 
ages. 

For the purpose of arriving at the amount of disturbance pro- 
duced in the general death-rate by the proportion of the sexes, as 
well as by the other disturbing influences to be hereafter discussed, 
thirty-one different sections of the population have been completely 
dealt with in each series of calculations. These embrace England 
and Wales entire; three counties with high birth-rates ; three 
counties with low birth-rates; the eighteen large English towns 
for which the Registrar-General publishes weekly returns ; two 
other large towns with abnormally low birth-rates, and two others 
with exceptionally high birth-rates and a remarkably high rate of 
increase by immigration; and the district of London city, the 
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population of which is unusually constituted in many respects. 
It is needless here to describe at length the considerations which led 
to the selection of these populations to experiment upon : these will 
probably become apparent as the argument is developed. In pro- 
ceeding to consider’ the proportion of the sexes in these thirty-one 
counties, towns, &c., it may be well first to notice what may be 
called the normal proportion of the sexes in the English population. 
The English Life Table is based upon 1,000,000 births annually, in 
the proportion of 511,745 males to 488,255 females, which. was 
the observed proportion of the sexes in the births during the seven- 
teen years, 1838-54. In consequence, however, of the varying 
rates of mortality in the two sexes—that is, the greater mortality 
among males—the proportions maintained in this Life Table popula- 
tion of 40,858,184 persons, is 20,426,138 males to 20,432,046 females, 
showing an excess of less than 6,000 females. The actual proportion 
of the sexes is by this compensating process equalised ; and although 
there are 512 males to 488 females in each 1,000 births, the average 
numbers in the entire population are as 499°9 males to 500 females. 
The excess of females in the entire Life Table population is there- 
fore so very slight that the normal proportions of the two sexes in 
such a population may be taken to be equal. 

The excess of males born is gradually reduced at each year of 
age, by the greater mortality among males, up to 52. Among the 
survivors in the Life Table population to the age of 53, the females 
slightly exceed the males, and this excess increases actually and 
proportionately at each subsequent year of age. 

We must now turn to the proportions found to exist in actual 
populations as enumerated, instead of in the theoretical Life Table 
population we have just considered. In the population of England 
and Wales, enumerated in 1871, the proportion was found to be 
487 males and 513 females in each 1,000. It is worth notice that 
this proportion is identical with that which-was found to exist at the 
previous Census in 1861; this appears corroborative of the approxi- 
mate correctness of the two census enumerations, at any rate in this 
respect. The proportion of the two sexes would naturally be 
altered if the number of Hnglish males engaged abroad in the 
army, navy, and merchant service, were brought into account; but 
this is unnecessary for the present purpose, as we have only to deal 
with the proportion of the sexes as they affect the general death- 
rate at home. ‘The excess of females in the English population at 
home would be still larger, but for the large proportion of the 
population living at the earlier ages, when the number of males 
considerably exceeds that of females. 

The annual death-rate of the two sexes, at all ages, as determined 
by the English Life Table, is 25:05 per 1,000 among males, and 2390 
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among females; and as the. proportion in a Life Table population is 
nearly equal, the mean of these two rates (24°48) is almost identical 
with the average rate among persons, which is 24°47. If the actual 
inhabitants of Hngland and Wales were equally divided as to 
sex, the Life Table, or what may be called the normal death-rate 
per 1,000 would be as follows :—500 males would give 12°53 deaths 
in the year, and the 500 females 11°95 deaths, together making an 
annual rate of 24°48 deaths per 1,000 persons living. Taking the 
_actual population, however, the 487 males by calculation on the 
same normal rate would give 12°20 deaths, and the 513 females 12°26 
deaths, making together 24°46 deaths annually in each 1,000. The 
only difference in these death-rates caused by the divergence in the 
actual proportion of the sexes in the English population, from what 
may be called the normal or Life Table proportion, amounts to 
0°02 (O°'O15) per 1,000, or 1°5 deaths annually in a population of 
100,000 persons. So much for the influence of this disturbing 
element in the general English population. Now let us for a 
moment look at the probable extreme limit of this disturbance in 
exceptionally constituted populations. If it were possible to have 
two different populations, one composed entirely of males and the 
other of females, we know that, sanitary conditions being equal, and 
the distribution at the different ages being normal, the death-rate 
in the male population would exceed that among the female popula- 
tion by 1°15 per 1,000 This is the extreme (although impossible) 
limit of disturbance from this cause. On examination, however, of 
the constitution of the thirty-one sections of population which have 
been most completely operated upon as the basis of the calculations 
for this paper, it is found that the extreme of disparity in the sexes 
is comparatively limited. The two cases in which were found the 
largest proportion of males were Barrow-in-Furness and Middles- 
borough-on-Tees; the explanation of this excess of males in these 
new town centres is obvious, and need not here be dwelt upon. In 
Barrow, in each 1,000 of the population 577 were males and 423 
females; in Middlesborough 544 males and 456 females. The death- 
rate in these two towns, calculated according to the normal male 
and female rates, is 24°57 and 24°53 respectively. Bath and 
Cheltenham were found to have the largest proportion of females 
in their populations; in Bath the proportion per 1,000 was 403 
males and 597 females, and in Cheltenham 413 males and 587 
females. The Bath and Cheltenham normal death-rates, calculated 
only on the proportion of males and females in the population are 
24°37 and 24°38 respectively. Taking Barrow-in-Furness and Bath 
as the extreme examples the normal death-rates are 24°57 in 
Barrow and 24°37 in Bath, showing a difference of o'20 per 
VOL. XXXVII. PART IV. 2a 
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1,000 in the annual rate, or only 20 deaths annually in 100,000 
of population. If we assume, which appears reasonable, that 
these two towns are fair examples of the largest disproportion 
between the sexes, is it not also safe to assert that the disturbance 
of the general death-rate from this cause, which at the utmost is 0°2 
per 1,000 may safely be disregarded; and that it never can destroy 
or even impair the value of death-rates for the purpose of esti- 
mating sanitary condition ? 

Before leaving this branch of the subject, it may be inter- 
esting to mention two other examples of the varying proportion 
of the sexes. In the county of Durham, each 1,000 of the popu- 
lation in 1871 contained 517 males and 483 females; a like 
number in Devonshire contained only 474 males and 526 females. 
The normal annual rates of mortality in these two counties, 
calcalated in the above described manner, would be 24*4y per 1,000 | 
in Durham, and 24°45 in Devonshire; the difference being only 0°04 
per 1,000, or 4 deaths in each 100,000 of the population per annum. 
This amount of disturbance is scarcely worth serious consideration, 
but it cannot be otherwise than useful to know that it is so small, 
and to be thus able to dispose of the charges against the reliable 
value of general death-rates on account of its influence. 


Il.—The Hetent of the Influence of the Varying Proportions of a 
Population Living at Different Ages. 


We now approach the consideration of by far the most impor- 
tant class of those influences which disturb the general death-rates 
calculated on the ‘‘national system ;’’ namely, the variations in the 
proportions of persons living at different ages in different sections 
of the English population. That this disturbing influence is in 
operation, has been again and again acknowledged in the periodical 
reports of the Registrar-General, and it is of course fully recognised 
by all competent statists. 

One quotation from the Registrar-General’s sixteenth annual | 
report, published early in 1856, will be sufficient evidence that the 
existence of this disturbing element has been officially comprehended 
and acknowledged. ‘‘ The population in which the annual number 
‘‘ of births increases, contains an undue proportion of children, of 
‘“‘ youths, and of persons of middle age; and the result is that the 
‘‘ rate of mortality is less than it would be if the population were in 
‘“‘ the proportions that would arise from an equal number of annual 
“births, The deaths to 1,000 living in different districts will 
“therefore vary to some extent, according as the population is 
“constituted of more or less of the children or adults at the ages 
“‘ that experience a relatively high, or low, rate of mortality. But 
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“allowing for the circumstance that the annual deaths to 1,000 
** living in England should be less than they would be if the births 
“did not increase the mortality of different districts varies with the 
“* different degrees of health in the population.” 

Let us at once proceed to point out and to consider the extent 
of this influence. 

' According to the English ifs Table, the annual rate of mor tality 
per 1,000 persons living at each year of life, ranges from 165°6 in 
‘the first year (O—1), to 4°90 in the fourteenth year (13—14) of 
age. It is easy, therefore, to see the extent of difference in the 
death-rate which would prevail in two populations, were it pos- 
sible for one to consist entirely of infants under one year of age, 
and the other entirely of ehildren aged between thirteen and 
fourteen years. It is practically impossible that populations so 
constituted could exist anywhere, but the fact of the wide range of 
death-rate at the different ages is thus prominently shown, suggest- 
ing the inquiry how far this element will destroy the value of the 
general death-rate, calculated without correction for this disturbing 
influence. Many opponents of the “national system” have hastily 
arrived at the conclusion that because the death-rate at the several 
ages thus differs so widely, it follows as a matter of course that 
general death-rates which take no account of this source of disturb- 
ance must be valueless. In carefully discussing this charge, not 
only will the probable extent of the disturbance be determined, but 
a method will be pointed out by which the requisite correction may, 
with a near approach to accuracy, be carried out by any one anxious 
to ascertain what the normal death-rate of any section of the popu- 
lation should be after due allowance for abnormal distribution of 
the population at different ages. 

Mr. Milne, whose authority will scarcely be questioned, in his valu- 
able work before mentioned (vol. 11, p. 413) says: “ In a population 
“that is increasing by procreation, the proportions between the 
‘‘numbers of the living in the several intervals of age will be 
*« different; therefore, although the law of mortality in each of 
‘ those intervals remain the same as in a stationary population, the 
“ total mortality may be different.” This suggests that normal 
death-rates should be calculated for a population, taking into full 
account their age disturbances, as a standard for measuring the 
recorded general death-rate. For in England nearly all sections of 
the population are increasing populations. 

Within the limits of this paper it is impossible to deal separately 
with each year of age; in calculating the proportions of persons 
living in the thirty-one saeaibs of the population before alluded to, 
the ages have therefore been considered in five groups, and the rate 
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of mortality calculated for each of those groups of ages. The 
sub-divisions adopted are as follow:—under 6 years, 5 years 
and under 20, 20 to 40, 40 to 60, and 60 years and upwards. 
These are the groups of ages adopted in Table 42 of the Appendix 
to the Census Report for 1871, which shows the proportional 
number per cent. of males and females living at each of these groups 
of ages in 1871, to the total numbers of each sex, in forty-two of the 
largest English towns. Before basing any calculations on these 
enumerated proportions it will be well to mention that the number 
of infants enumerated in 1871 under 1 year of age was again undoubt- 
edly below the real number. A similar deficiency, well known to the 
Census Commissioners, was pointed out by Mr. Sargant in a paper 
read before this Society in 1864, with reference to the enumeration in 
1861. Mr. Sargant somewhat hastily came to the conclusion that 
because too few infants had been enumerated under | year of age, 
it followed that the missing infants had not been counted at all. 
Dr. Farr, however, clearly pointed out, in a paper read before this 
Society in February, 1865, that the numbers of children enumerated . 
at the next few years of life were in excess of what they should have 
been, to about the same extent as those under 1 year were defi- 
cient. The confusion which prevails in the public mind as to proper 
description of age, in great measure accounts for these discrepancies. 
Infants in their first year of life are frequently returned as aged 
l year, in the second year as aged 2, and so on. The conse- 
quence is, that although the numbers enumerated under 1 year 
are too few, the omitted infants are. not left uncounted, as 
Mr. Sargant concluded, but are only carried forward to subsequent 
ages. As the result of careful investigation, Dr. Farr came to the 
conclusion that these discrepaicies righted themselves in the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth years of age; in fact, that the numbers of 
children enumerated under 5 years of age were sufficiently accurate 
for the calculation of an approximately correct rate of mortality. _ 
For this reason it became advisable, for the purposes of this paper, to ~ 
reject the enumerated numbers of infants under 1 year of age for 
estimating the number of deaths that should occur at the Life Table 
rate annually at that age in a given number of each of the thirty- 
one sections of the population. 

In a Life Table, or stationary population, 98 in each 1,000 
would be of children under five years of age, including 22°1 of 
infants under 1 year of age, and 75'9 of children aged between 
1 and 5 years. Between the ages 5 and 20 years there are 255°1 
persons living, 295°0 between 20 and 40 years, 225°7 between 40 and 
60 years, and 126°2 aged 60 years and upwards. Such is the con- 
stitution of 1,000 of a Life Table population. Reducing these to three 
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groups, 353° per 1,000 are children and young persons under 
20 years, 520°7 are adults aged between 29 and 60 years, and the 
remaining 126°2 are elderly people aged 60 years and upwards. 
If we still further simplify the division, and, following the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Jarvis, of Dorchester, Massachusetts, in his recent 
valuable report upon the health of that State, add the children and 
elderly persons together, calling them the dependent class, we find 
that they amount to 479 per 1,000, while the sustaining class, con- 
- sisting of adults between 20 and 60 years, number 521. 

Let us next consider the annual death-rates in these several 
groups of ages, according to the English Life Table. It has before 
been stated that, among infants of both sexes living under one year, 
the mean annual death-rate is 166 per 1,000, but the rate at the 
group of ages 1—5 does not exceed 37, and the average rate 
in the first quinquenniad of life, namely 0—5, is 65°7 per 1,000. 
The next group of ages, 5—20, is the healthiest. The death-rate 
in the English population between these ages does not exceed 7°1 
per 3,000; and in the next group of years, from 20 to 40, it only 
increases to 10°3. Among adults aged from 40 to 60 years the mean 
annual death-rate is 18°3 per 1,000; and at the higher ages, 60 years 
and upwards, the death-rate rises to 71°7.. The mean annual mor- 
tality of all persons aged under 20 years is 23°4 per 1,000; 
between 20 and 60 years only 13°8, and above 60 years 71°7. It is 
apparent, therefore, that the correct general death-rate of a popula- 
tion depends to some extent upon the relative proportions living in 
the first few years of life and at the ages over 60 years, when the 
rate of mortality is high, to the proportion at the adult and middle 
ages, when the rate of mortality is low. 

Mr. Milne, in his valuable treatise upon “ cate Mortality,”’ pre- 
pared for and published in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” lays 
down as an axiom for the calculation of a correct death-rate, that 
“the population enumerated must always be precisely that which 
‘* produces the deaths registered; the grand desideratum being to 
“determine the number of annual deaths at each age, which take 
“ place among a given number of the living at the same age.” In 
calculating the following normal, or Life Table death-rates, in dif- 
ferent populations, the principle of this axiom has been observed. 

From the consideration of the theoretical, or Life Table popula- 
tions, we will now turn to the actual living populations enumerated 
at the last census; first noticing the observed proportion of persons 
living at these different groups of ages, and afterwards proceeding 
to notice the effect of the variations in these observed proportions 
upon the calculated normal death-rate in each population. In cal- 
culating these normal rates, the varying proportions of the two sexes 
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has not been taken into account. The extreme limit of disturbance 
produced by the proportion of the sexes is found to be so small, that 
it appeared unnecessary to calculate the normal rates, separately, for 
the males and females in each population. 

Following the same course as was adopted when considering the 
influence of the proportion of the sexes, we will first look at the 
enumerated proportion of persons living in 1871 at the several 
eroups of ages. In each 1,000 of the enumerated population of 
England and Wales there were 135 under 5 years of age, including 
30 under 1 year, instead of 98 in the Life Table population ; 322 
aged between 5 and 20 years, against 255; 294 from 20 to 40 years, 
against 295; 174 between 40 to 60 years, against 226; and only . 
75 aged 60 years and upwards, against 126 in the stationary Life 
Table population. Simplifying these sub-divisions, we find that 210 
persons in each 1,000 were either aged under 5 or over 60 years, 
when the mortality is high, against 224 in the Life Table population ; 
the large excess of young children being compensated for to a con- 
siderable extent by the large deficiency of persons aged 60 years 
and upwards. At the ages of low mortality, from 5 to 60 years, 
the English enumerated population shows 790, against nrele in the 
stationary Life Table population. 

We will now look at the effect of this distribution on the average 
general rate of mortality in England. With this object the repre- 
sentative 1,000 of the enumerated population is divided at the several 
groups of ages in the same proportion which prevailed in the entire 
population, as detailed above. Then to the number in each group is 
respectively applied the average Life Table annual rate of mortality 
for each group. The result is the number of deaths which at the 
standard rate would occur ina year among the persons living in 
each group. When this operation. has been completed for each of 
the groups into which the 1,000 of population is divided, the casting 
of the deaths so obtained at each group represents the total number 
of deaths which ought to occur in each 1,000 of a population so dis- 
tributed at the different groups of ages. The number of deaths 
obtained in this way constitute the normal death-rate. The normal 
death-rate in the English enumerated population thus calculated is 
22°75 per 1,000. Of these 22°75 deaths, 8°89 would occur among 
children under 5 years of age, 2°29 among persons aged from 5 to 
20 years, 3°03 between the ages 20 and 40, 3°18 among persons aged 
between 40 and 60, and 5°36 are of persons aged 60 years and 

‘upwards. Now, the average annual death-rate at all ages in a sta- 
tionary or Life Table population is 24°47 per 1,000; but, in conse- 
quence of the different distribution of the actual English population, 
which is a rapidly increasing population, its normal rate of mortality 
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is only 22°75 per 1,000, or less by 1°72 per 1,000. This, it should be 
remembered, makes no correction for the proportion of the two sexes. — 

We thus find that the annual rate of mortality in England and 
Wales ought to be 1°72 per 1,000 below the correct Life Table mor- 
tality in a stationary population, taken as the national standard, in 
consequence of the excessive proportion of persons living at the ages 
when the rate of mortality is low, and the consequent small propor- 
tion of persons at the advanced ages, when the death-rate is high. 
- The same causes produce similar results in all populations in which 
a considerable rate of increase prevails, and the next object will be 
to ascertain the relative divergence from the general Life Table rate 
in a stationary population, which should prevail in populations dif- 
ferently constituted as to their distribution at different ages. The 
first step is to calculate the normal death-rate at all ages for each of 
the populations under discussion, in the same manner as that in 
which the normal rate for England and Wales was obtained. 

The six counties selected as examples of the effect of different 
_age distribution upon the general death-rate, are Devonshire, 
Dorsetshire, and Herefordshire, in which the birth-rate and 
general rate of increase are comparatively low; and Stafford- 
shire, Lancashire, and Durham, in which both the _ birth-rate 
and the entire rate of increase are, on the other hand, abnor- 
mally high. It will be observed that the three counties chosen 
for their low rates. of increase and low birth-rates are principaily 
agricultural ; whereas the other three, showing high rates of increase 
and high birth-rates, have populations principally engaged in 
manufacture or mining. Again, the percentage of urban popula- 
tion living in towns of more than 10,000 inhabitants was only 14°6 
in Herefordshire, 11°9 in Dorsetshire, and 35°: in Devonshire ; 
whereas it was 45°9 in Durham, 64'1 in Staffordshire, and 71°2 per 
cent. in Lancashire. In the three agricultural counties the normal 
death-rate is 23°7 in Dorsetshire, 23°8 in Devonshire, and 24°0 in 
Herefordshire. it will be seen that each of these rates is lower 
than the stationary Life 'Table death-rate (24°5),- although higher 
than the normal rate for the whole of England and Wales.’ Hach 
of these counties has an increasing rate, although the rate of 
increase is lower than that for the whole of England. These three 
counties contain 130, 125, and 127 per 1,000, respectively, of 
children under 5 years of age, against 135 per 1,000 in the whole of 
England; but the marked difference in constitution of their population 
is shown in the proportion of persons aged 60 years and upwards, 
which is 95 per 1,000 in Dorsetshire, 100 in Devonshire, and 102 in 
Herefordshire; whereas the average proportion in England and 
Wales is but 75. This excessive proportion of elderly persons is caused 
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by the reduction in the numbers of adults (principally at the ages 20 
—40), probably the result of emigration. In the three principally 
mining and manufacturing counties the normal annual death-rate is 
22°6 per 1,000 in Staffordshire, 22°2 in Durham, and only 21°7 in 
Lancashire. Each of these rates, in consequence of the high rate 
of increase that prevails in the population, is lower than any 
of the rates before shown. ‘The principal cause of this is, that the 
proportion of persons living in these counties at 60 years and 
upwards is low, whereas that of young adults is unusually high. 
The proportion per 1,000 of persons aged 60 years and upwards, 
is only 53 in Durham, 56 in Lancashire, and 61 in Staffordshire, 
whereas in a stationary Life Table population it is 126, and in the 
enumerated population of England and Wales 75 per 1,000. The 
normal annual rate in a stationary Life Table population is 24°47 
per 1,000; in England and Wales, in consequence of the distri- 
bution of its increasing population at different ages, it averages 
22°75; in three English counties with a more moderate rate of 
increase it averages 23°88; whereas in three counties chosen on 
account of their high rate of increase it averages only 22°17 
per 1,000. 

It will be well now to show what use it is proposed to make of 
these normal death-rates, as a means of ascertaining the value of 
the general death-rates, calculated upon the “national system,” as 
a test of sanitary condition. The following table will assist this 


object. 
TABLE I.—General and Normal Death-Rates in 1871, in Six English 
Counties. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Annual Difference | Zymotic a under| Deaths to 
. : : Wea between f ear to 1,000 Living, 
Counties. Deatherere veNowne! Normal and Reatharats 1,000 Births, Aged 60 ? 
per 1,090, | Death-rate. 1871 per.1,000, | Registered | and upwards, 
1871. DNeath-rates. 1871. 1871. 1871. 
Hereford............ 18°o 240 — 6°0 1'8 Tr27 64°1 
Dorset t..9 eee 18°5 23°7 (572 2°6 108°6 6| 396636 
DevOU sand dee 20°9 23°8 — 2°9 3°4 128°! 68°5 
Stafford ............ 2359 22°6 rt 5-2 169°0 71°9 
Lancashire ........ ry EY 21:7 5°8 6°6 190°8 79°5 
Durham 41.0... 28°3 22°2 6°1 91 193°6 73°0 


In this table the six counties we have just been considering, are 
arranged in the order of their annual rates of mortality during the 
year 1871, calculated by the “ national system,” or by what has with 
less politeness been styled the ‘“‘common and vulgar method ;” in 
other words the rates of mortality obtained by the division of the 
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deaths registered, by the estimated population in the middle of the 
year 1871. The general rates in col. 1 range from 18'o and 18°5 in 
Herefordshire and Dorsetshire, to 27°5 and 28-3 in Lancashire and 
Durham. In col. 2 is entered against each county respectively, the 
normal death-rate which ranges, as before stated, from 24°0 in Here- 
fordshire and 23°8 in Devonshire, to 21°7 in Lancashire. Col. 3 shows 
the difference between the actually recorded and the normal death-rates 
in 1871; this is strictly due to sanitary condition in the broader 
‘and more liberal interpretation of that expression. It will be 
observed that this difference ranges from 6°0 per 1,000 below the 
normal rate in Herefordshire, to an excess of 6°1 in Durham. It is 
valuable to observe, as evidence of the reliabilty of the Registrar- 
General’s death-rates, in which no correction is made for variations 
in age distribution, that the six counties stand in the same order 
whether arranged according to these generak rates, or according to 
the difference between the general rate and the normal rate, in 
which the influence of the different age distribution in the different 
counties is fully taken into account. Further evidence in support 
of the value of the general death-rate as a test of sanitary condition 
may be obtained from the three succeeding columns of the table. 
In col. 4 the deaih-rate from the seven principal zymotic diseases in 
each of these six counties will be found to run in exactly the same 
order as the general rates, and the difference between the general 
and the normal rates. Again, in col. 5 it is shown that infant 
mortality, measured by the proportion of deaths under one year to 
births registered, ranged from 112°7 and 108°6 per 1,000 in Here- 
fordshire and Dorsetshire, to 190°8 and 193°6*in Lancashire and 
Durham. Lastly, the annual death-rate per 1,000 among persons 
aged 60 years and upwards did not exceed 64°1 and 63°6 in Hereford- 
shire and Dorsetshire, whereas it was 79°5 in Lancashire and 73°0 
in Durham. It would require more courage than judgment to pro- 
nounce, after fully considering the figures in the six columns of this 
table, that the death-rates for these six counties, calculated by the 
simple population standard, do not afford a fairly reliable index of 
their relative sanitary conditions. ) 

It is true that the Registrar-General’s figures under-estimate the 
amount of the excess in the Lancashire death-rate, compared, for 
instance, with that in Herefordshire. The general rates make this 
excess, due to sanitary condition, 9'5 per 1,000; whereas, after cor- 
rection for.age distribution, it becomes 12°1 per 1,000. The Registrar- 
General has continually pointed out the great excess in urban death- 
rates, and he appears to have understated his case; but this scarcely 
detracts fromthe value of his figures, so long as the margin between 
urban and rural rates remains so large as at present. 
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We must now more briefly examine the normal death-rates in 
twenty-four large towns. In the first place, as to the eighteen large 
English towns for which the Registrar-General publishes weekly 
returns. In most of these large towns the rate of increase is far greater 
even than in the manufacturing and mining counties of Lancashire, 
Staffordshire, or Durham; and it is, therefore, but natural we should 
find that the normal death-rate is still lower than in those counties. 
It averages 21°69 in these eighteen towns, the same as the normal 
rate in Lancashire. Notwithstanding the high birth-rate in these 
towns, the proportion of children under 5 years of age is only 133 in 
each 1,000 of their population, against 135 im the whole of England 
and Wales. In the stationary population, however, this proportion 
is but 98. The proportion per 1,000 at 60 years and upwards in 
the eighteen towns is only 58, against 75 in all Hngland and 126 
in the Life Table population. On the other hand, each 1,000 of 
the population of these large towns contains 635 persons aged 
between 5 and 40 years, instead of 550 found in a Life Table popula- 
tion. When we recall the fact that the average death-rate between 
5 and 40 years of age is only 8°8 per 1,000, whereas it is 71°7 per 
1,000 among persons aged 60 years and upwards, it is easy to com- 
prehend that any interchange between the proportions of a popula- 
tion living at these ages must affect its death-rate at all ages. 

The normal rate, calculated severally for each of the eighteen 
towns, is 21°0 in Bradford; 21°1 in Liverpool; 21°3 in Manchester; 
21°5 in Portsmouth, Birmingham, Oldham, Nottingham, and Salford ; 
21°6 in Sheffield; 21°8 in London, Leeds, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
22°’0 in Leicester and Wolverhampton ; 22°1 in Bristol, Hull, and Sun- 
derland ; and highest, 23°6 per 1,000 in Norwich. Leaving Norwich 
out of the question, the normal: death-rates in these eighteen towns 
ranged from 21°o to 22°1, showing an extreme limit of only 1°1 per 
1,000, due to the disturbing influence of the varying proportional dis- 
tribution of their populations at different groups of ages. This extreme 
limit of error of 1°1 per 1,000 can scarcely be said, even seriously, to 
depreciate the value of the general uncorrected death-rate, much less’ 
to destroy it. This opinion will be further strengthened by a careful 
study of the following table, arranged on the same principle as that 
relating to the six English counties, which has been described at 
some length. The same features are observable in this table, namely, 
that the difference between the general and normal death-rates, the 
zymotic death-rate, the proportion of infant mortality, and the 
death-rate of persons aged 60 years and upwards, follow, with few 
exceptions, in the same order as the general uncorrected death- 
rates :— 
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TaB_eE Il.—General and Normal Death-Rates in Eighteen Large English 
Towns in 1871. 


Annual Difference Deaths under} Deaths to 


Zymotic 


Death-rate | Normal mervoeh 1 Year to | 1,000 Living, 
ormal | Death-rate 

per 1,000 | Death-rate.} and 1871 | . 1,000 Births 60 and 

in 1871. Rate. in 1871. Registered. upwards. 
Total 18 towns ....| 26°9 21°7 iStt 6°5 192 82°2 
Portsmouth............ 19°3 21°56 | — 2°2 3°2 144 74°8 
NS 7 CR a ele 23°3 22°1 iat 3°5 165 78°2 
So eae a are, 22°1 ret 4°3 1977 67:9 
MROREGOIN oats 24.°6 21°8 2°8 6°0 171 76°8 
Birmingham ........ 24°9 21°5 3°4 5°4: 190 78°9 
PATERTI 9 candace ccachs. 24°9 21°5 3°4 3°8 188 89°3 
Bradford «............... 25°5 21°0 4°5 4e6 209 84°8 
DDE Wit iene-$.5,. i... 25°9 23°6 ye 64: 200 67:0 
Nottingham _........ 26°9 21°5 4°58 5°5 187 81:7 
iyo 5 CaM oli aan 26°4 21°8 4°6 5°4 205 84°3 
Leicester ................ 26°8 22°0 4°8 5°9 241 78°7 
Wolverhampton...., 28°0 22°0 6°90 76 185 87°1 
PUOPION diascccps...s+-- 28°3 21°6 6°4 77 208 84°8 
SRIOEO eetceriser a. .s,-. 30°4 21°5 8°9 al 221 78°2 
Manciester............ “her? 21°3 9°9 6°9 oe 9 88°7 
Newecastle-on-Tyne| 32°2 21°8 104 9°3 223 83°7 
DIVOTTIOOL | v..-....--. RET 211 14°0 11°4 269 133°5 
Sunderland............ 36°5 22°1 14°4 15°5 222 93°5 


The case of Norwich is aremarkable exception. As before stated, 
the normal death-rate in this city is 23°6 per 1,000, or nearly*2 per 
1,000 in excess of the average normal rate in the eighteen towns. 
A glance at the age distribution of the population of this city will 
explain this apparent anomaly. The proportion under 5 is only 
123 per 1,000, instead of 133 in the eighteen towns; that of persons 
between 5 and 40 is 590, against 635; and at 60 years and upwards 
there are so many as 97 per 1,000, whereas the average in the 
eighteen towns is but 58. It is impossible here to discuss the cause 
of this large proportion of elderly persons in Norwich, compared 
with that which prevails in any of the other large English towns. 
Taken in consideration with the almost continuous existence of a 
large rate of increase during the past seventy years, it 1s a circum- 
stance that would repay investigation. At the Census in 1861 the 
proportion of persons aged 60 and upwards, in Norwich, was still 
higher than in 1871, namely, 98 in each 1,000. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject a word or two will be 
necessary as to the normal death-rate in one or two other towns 
which were selected for calculation, because of the unusual constitu- 
tion of their population. These are, Bath and Cheltenham because 
they contain almost stationary populations, with low birth-rates ; 
Barrow-in-Furness and Middlesborough-on-Tees, on account of their 
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exceptionally rapid increase and high birth-rates; and the City of 
London proper. In Bath and Cheltenham the proportion of children 
under five years of age is 100 and 105 respectively, against 133 the 
average proportion in the eighteen large towns showing large rates 
of increase, and 98 in a stationary Life Table population. On the 
other hand the proportion of persons at 60 years of age and upwards 
was II! per 1,000 in Bath and gg in Cheltenham, against but 58 in 
the eighteen towns. The facts relating to these towns are both 
valuable and interesting, as proving that the nearer the approach to 
a stationary population, the nearer do the calculated proportions 
resemble those in a Life Table population. The example of Bath is 
especially useful from this point of view, as the proportions of 
children under five is only slightly in excess, and that of the elderly 
persons only slightly below, those in a Life Table population. The 
normal death-rate in Bath is so high as 23°3 per 1,000, and in 
Cheltenham 22°7, against 21°7 the average normal rate in the 
eighteen rapidly increasing large towns. In the City of London we 
have an example of a somewhat different kind of population; here 
is a declining population and a low birth-rate giving a compara- 
tively low normal death-rate, namely 20°6 per 1,000, which is one 
per 1,000 lower than the normal rate in eighteen large increasing 
towns. The reason of this is that the children under five years of 
age in the City only number 96 per 1,000 of the population, and the 
proportion of persons aged 60 years and upwards is not more than 
71, whereas in Bath and Cheltenham we have just found it to be 
111 and 99; ina steadily declining population like that of the City 
we might expect a still nearer approach to the Life Table proportion 
of 126. With regard to Barrow-in-Furness and Middlesborough, 
the population has been principally formed by the immigration of 
young adults, consequently the birth-rate, calculated on the gross 
population, is remarkably high. We find, therefore, 166 and 162 per 
1,000 respectively to be of children under five years of age, against 
133 in the eighteen towns, and but 98 in the Life Table population. 
This excess of young children, in its effect upon the normal death- 
rate is, however, more*than counterbalanced by the small proportion 
of persons in the population living at the age of 60 and upwards; 
this proportion is not more than 23 and 29 per 1,000 respectively 
in Barrow and Middlesborough, against 126 in the Life Table popu- 
lation, and 58 in the eighteen large English towns. Bearing these 
facts in mind it is not surprising to find that the normal death-rate 
‘in Barrow-in-Furness and Middlesborough is so low as 21°0 and 
21°2 per 1,000, notwithstanding the high birth-rate and proportion 
of children under five years of age. In order to be able to touch on 
a few other points of interest connected more or less intimately with 
this subject, it is impossible to devote more time or space for dis- 
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cussing the effect ofage distribution upon the normal death-rate. It 
would be desirable that all health officers should calculate this normal 
death-rate for the populations under their control, in order to have a 
correct standard by which to measure their recorded death-rates, bear- 
ing in mind that the sanitary condition of England in the seventeen 
years 1838-54 was far from satisfactory, and that the average 
English death-rate in that period exceeded that which prevailed in 
the healthy districts of England by at least 5 per 1,000 of the 
- population. Normal death-rates, however, whether calculated upon 
the general English, or Healthy District Life Tables, will form reliable 
standards by which to measure death-rates calculated on what is 
called the ‘national system; differences may safely be referred 
to sanitary condition, as this method really corrects for sex and age 
disturbances. The foregoing figures, however, warrant us in 
asserting that wncorrected death-rates afford fairly reliable indices of 
the sanitary condition of different populations. It is important to 
bear in mind, moreover, that the proportion of elderly persons has a 
much stronger influence in affecting the death-rate than has that of 
children under five years of age. This is accounted for in the 
following manner. Among the thirty-one populations used as bases 
of calculation, the proportion of children under five years only 
ranged between 96 in London City and 166 in Barrow-in-Furness, 
a variation of 73 per cent.; whereas the proportion of persons aged 
60 years and upwards ranged from 23 per 1,000 in Barrow-in- 
Furness, to 111 in Bath, showing a variation equal to 383 per cent. 
If it can be said that the proportion of persons living at any one 
croup of ages is the controlling element of the death-rate, it is the 
proportion of persons living at 60 years and upwards. 

It may be useful here to refer to Table B in the Appendix, 
showing the method of calculating a normal death-rate based upon 
the English Life Table rates, in which not only the age distribution 
shall be fully taken into account, but due allowance and correction 
shall be ensured for the varying proportion of the sexes at each 
group of ages. The population of England and Wales in 1871 is 
selected for the example, and it is interesting to observe that the 
normal death-rate calculated for the correction of both these dis- 
turbing influences is 22°70 per 1,000 against 22°75 calculated on 
the age distribution of persons without distinction of sexes. No 
stronger evidence need be produced to show that the influence of the 
proportion of the sexes in a population is so small as to be scarcely 
worth correction in order to increase the value of general death- 
rates for the purpose of estimating the sanitary condition of a 
population. In Appendix Table C will be found a similarly 
calculated normal standard, based upon the Healthy District Life 
Table. 
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The Influence of Birth-Rate upon Death-Rate.—In discussing, 
as has just been attempted, the general influence of age dis- 
tribution upon death-rates, the question of the influence of the 
birth-rate has been more or less indirectly considered. Age distri- 
bution depends principally upon the rate of increase of population, 
and the extreme effect of the varying proportion of persons living 
at different groups of ages may be observed in a stationary Life 
Table population, and the population of a town like Barrow-in- 
Furness. Increase of population is due to two causes; the excess 
of births over deaths, and immigration. No one questions the fact 
that. immigration, consisting as it almost invariably does of young 
adults, reduces the death-rate in a population. The influence of 
the birth-rate is not so well understood. The President of the 
Health Officers’ Association does not stand alone in his erroneous 
conviction that “the birth-rate is the controlling element of the 
“death-rate ;”’ there are some who agree with him when he goes 
further and says, that high death-rates are caused by high birth- 
rates, because he finds that high birth-rates and high death-rates 
occur in the same populations. Now, the fact that high birth-rates 
and high death-rates are usually found to occur in the same popu- 
lations is undoubted; the same may be said as to low birth-rates 
and low death-rates. The conclusion, however, that the high birth- 
rate causes the high death-rate, or that the low birth-rate causes the 
low death-rate, is not only rash, but utterly unsound and untenable 
on all grounds. 

First, as to the influence of the birth-rate upon the age distri- 
bution, which within certain small extreme limits (abe 2 “per 
1,000) does disturb the general death-rates. Let us refer to the 
example of the six counties before-mentioned. The birth-rate in 
the three agricultural counties averaged 30°6 per 1,000 in 1871, 
while it was 39°2 per 1,000 in the three urban counties. The death- 
rates in the three rural counties was 20°0, and in the urban counties 
26'9. This excessive death-rate it is sought to attribute to the 
high birth-rate. This theory is disposed of by the calculated 
normal death-rate, which, all sanitary conditions being equal, and 
after full allowance for the different age distribution, averages 
23°8 in the three rural counties, and only 22°0 in the three urban 
counties. The age distribution in those counties where the birth- 
rate is high, as compared with that in those where it is low, favours 
the general normal rate to the ‘extent of 1°8 per 1,000, instead of, as 
has pee asserted, in any way explaining the high death-rate. The 
same features are noticeable in the different town populations; for 
instance, in Bath and Cheltenham where the birth-rate in 1871 did 
not exceed 26°4 and 27°4, the normal death-rate is 23,3 and 22°7 per 
1,000, whereas in Barrow-in-Furness and Middlesborough-on-Tees, 
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with birth-rates so high as 44°9 and 45°2 per 1,000, the normal 
death-rates are only 21’0 and 21°2 per 1,000. As in the counties, so 
in the towns, the places with the highest birth-rates show the 
lowest normal death-rates. The effect of the excessive number of 
infants in populations with high birth-rates, is more than balanced 
by that of the excessive number of children and adults between 
5 and 60 years of age, when the rate of mortality is low, and by 

that of the small proportion of persons aged 60 years and upwards. 
| Tt has puzzled many, whose knowledge of these subjects is more 
or less elementary, tounderstand why, in a population with a con- 
tinuously high birth-rate, these inequalities in the proportion living 
at the different groups of ages do not, in a series of years, adjust 
themselves. It must be remembered, however, that an annually 
increasing number of births forms a continuously-recurring wave 
which is always raising the proportions of those living at the lower 
ages, and which cannot cease its disturbing influence, unless the 
birth-rate were for a lengthened period to remain stationary, as is 
assumed in a Life Table population. It follows, also, that the larger 
the excess of births over deaths, the larger is the disturbance of the 
proportions living at different ages; and, if the result of the thirty- 
two examples can be accepted, the lower will be the normal death- 
rate. The limits within which rural rates are overstated, and urban 
rates understated, by the Registrar-General’s death-rates, have 
already been pointed out. 

In dismissing the false theory that the birth-rate governs the 
death-rate, and the unsound conclusion that the tendency of high 
birth-rates is to raise the death-rates, it appears necessary, or at 
least desirable, to give some explanation of the undoubted fact that 
death-rates are usually high where the birth-rates are high. 

In all the English counties showing high birth and death-rates, 
the density per acre, and the percentage of urban population, is con- 
siderably above the average. In the three urban counties, taken as 
examples for the purposes of this paper, the population in 1871 
averaged 1°6 persons to an acre, and the proportion of urban 
population was 65°8 per cent. In the three rural counties, on the 
other hand, there were 3 acres to each inhabitant, and only 27°4 per 
cent. of the population dwelt in large towns. 

It is needless here to discuss the variety of causes which produce 
high death-rates in towns, and in those counties which contain a 
large percentage of urban population. This is a fact which will not 
be disputed even by the opponents of the “ national system.” Let 
us, therefore, proceed at once briefly to inquire into the causes which 
account for the high birth-rates prevailing in urban populations. 
A consideration of the figures in the accompanying table will 
materially assist this inquiry. 
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TaB_eE II L.— Bearing upon the Cause of the Difference between Rural and: 
Urban Birth-Rates. 7 


1 2 3 4 
Births to Proportion of Proportion Proportion of , 
othetth ae M ag Nee of Married Women | Legitimate Births 
ounties. > ved 15—50, : 
Persons Living| to 100 Women at under 25, to in 1871 to 100 
=e the same Ages | 100 Married Women} Married Women, 
t=} 
1871. in 1871. Aged 15—50. Aged 15—50. 
Herefordshire... 5052 50°6 9°47 23°9 
Dorsetshire ........ 30°4 50°1 10°3 . 24°1 
Devonshire ........ 30°8 48°1 TUAt 24°0 
Lancashire ........ EPA 51°8 13°8 25°6 
Staffordshire .... 40°5 58°6 tess 27°6 
Durham (oe 42°4 61°6 erry 28°5 


By the figures in this table we find that the proportion of married 
women aged 15—50, to 100 women at those ages in 1871, averaged 
48°8 per cent. in the three rural counties, whereas it was 54°5 in the 
three urban counties. In the several counties this proportion ranged 
from 48'1 per cent. in Devonshire, to 61°6 in Durham. It appears 
that an undoubtedly larger proportion of the women living at the 
child-bearing ages are married in urban than in rural counties. 
Beyond this, women appear to marry at a younger age in town 
than in country. For instance, in the three rural counties, the 
proportion of married women under 25 years, to all married 
women between the ages 15 and 50, was little more than 10 per 
cent., whereas in the three urban counties it was nearly 1 per 
cent. In the individual counties, this proportion of young to total 
married women at the child-bearing ages ranged from 9°7 per cent. 
in Herefordshire to 17°1 per cent. in Durham; see col. 3 in the 
preceding table. In col. 4 is shown the proportion of legitimate 
children born in 1871 to each 100 married women aged between 
15 and 50 years in the several counties ; this appears to range regu- 
larly upwards from 23°9 in Herefordshire to 28*5 in Durham, and 
whereas it was 24 per cent. in the three rural counties, and nearly 
27 per cent. in the urban counties. Within the limits of this paper 
it is impossible further to pursue this inquiry into the cause of the 
higher rate of fecundity in urban populations. It appears certain 
that not only a larger proportion of women at the child-bearing ages 
are married, but that a larger proportion of them marry young in 
towns. Each of these facts tends to raise the birth-rates, but it is not 
‘'so easy to decide how far the number of children born to 100 married 
women depends upon the proportions of the married women at the 
younger ages; the facts in the table now under consideration tend, 
however, strongly to the conclusion that this proportion has a decided 
influence upon the birth-rate. It may, however, safely be accepted 
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that both high birth-rates and high death-rates are generally due to 
‘a large proportion of urban population. Moreover, that each of 
these effects is the result of distinctly separate causes, having little 
in common ; and that, instead of the high death-rate being caused by 
the high birth-rate, the age distribution which is essential to a high 
birth-rate would necessarily (all sanitary conditions being equal) 
produce a lower death-rate at all ages than that age distribution 
which invariably exists where a low birth-rate prevails. 
| It is impossible here to discuss the theory urged and accepted 
in some quarters, that a high birth-rate is an effort of nature to 
compensate for a high rate of mortality, and that therefore the high 
birth-rate may to some extent be caused by the high death-rate. 
Such a theory is partly based on observations of high birth-rates 
following immediately upon years of high mortality from plague or 
pestilence. It requires, however, careful examination, as does 
another theory that years of plenty and high wages raise the birth- 
rate beyond what is the natural result of an increased number of 
marriages, and a larger proportion of early marriages. There are 
two circumstances, however, that have an undoubted influence 
in controlling the birth-rate, without attributing to the bulk of 
the population any knowledge of the doctrines of Malthus for regu- 
lating the increase of population. The prevalence of a high rate 
of infant mortality stimulates the birth-rate; the interval between 
child-bearing being materially shortened by the early death of the 
woman’s offspring. Again, medical practitioners among a really 
poor population, well know that mothers often suckle their children 
up to two or three years (a practice dangerous alike to mother 
and child) with the avowed object of prolonging the interval 
between their child-bearings. 

The consideration of the effect of sex proportion and age distri- 
bution upon the general death-rates has occupied so much time and 
space that it will only be possible, on the present occasion, briefly to 
mention the third and fourth classes of objections to the reliability 
of the death-rates calculated on the ‘ national system.” 


III.—The Influence of Estimates of Population upon the Reliability 
of Death-fates. 


It is asserted that it is impossible to calculate reliable death- 
rates upon estimates of population based upon decennial enumera- 
tions. It is undoubtedly unsafe in all cases to assume that the rate 
of increase prevailing in a given population during one decade will 
be maintained during the next. This is especially the case in town 
districts, and for this reason all those feeling a strong interest in 
the reliability of vital statistics never tire of urging the necessity 
for at least a quinquennial census, at any rate in large towns. 
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Until Parliament, however, is convinced that a more frequent 
census is desirable, it is better to endeavour to ascertain how far 
erroneous estimates of population affect the, value of general death- 
rates, instead of rashly asserting that all death-rates on this account 
are unreliable. The estimate of the population of England and 
Wales for the middle of the year 1871, based upon the observed 
rate of increase in twenty years prior to 1861, was not quite half 
a million (471,791) less than the number estimated from’ the 
enumerated population in 1871. Let us see what extent of error 
this produced in the birth and death-rates. The birth and death- 
rates calculated on the more correct population were equal to 35°0 
and 22°6 per 1,000; whereas the rates produced by the under- 
estimated population were 35'7 and 23°1 respectively. This, it must 
be remembered, was the extreme extent of error, as during the — 
preceding ten years the amount of error had been slowly increasing 
to this point. 

With regard to London, the estimate of the population was a 
remarkably happy one, as was pointed out at the time by the 
Registrar-General in his weekly return, with excusable feelings of 
self-congratulation. The population of the Metropolitan registration 
area for the census day, estimated by the usual method, was actu- 
ally within 6,629 of the 3,254,260 persons enumerated. It happened 
that the declining rate of increase which prevailed in the twenty 
years, 1841-61, continued almost precisely identical during the ten 
years 1861-71. This system of estimate, however, cannot always be 
depended upon, and we shall see that much larger errors were dis- 
covered in the estimates for the other large towns. The decennial 
increase per cent. in six of the seventeen large English towns, 
for which the Registrar-General published weekly returns in 1871, 
was larger in the decade 1861-71 that it had been in the preceding 
ten years, whereas in the eleven other towns the increase per cent. 
was smaller. The most remarkable cases of variation in the rates 
of increase were Bradford, Leicester, and Portsmouth. In Brad- 
ford and Leicester the increase between 1851 and 1861 was only 
2°4 and 12°3 per cent., whereas it was 37°3. and 39°7 respectively in 
the last decade. In Portsmouth, on the other hand, the increase was 
31°5 per cent. in the first, whereas it declined to 19:2 in the second 
decade. The Registrar-General published in his quarterly return 
for June, 1871, a statement as to the extent of error in the rates of 
mortality in these seventeen large towns for the second quarter of 
that year. The rates calculated upon the estimated populations were 
there compared with the more correct rates calculated upon the 
then just enumerated populations. In only three of the towns did 
the extent of this error amount to 2 per 1,000 in the rate of mor- 
tality ; the death-rate had been wnderstated 2 per 1,000 in Liver- 
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pool, and 2°1 per 1,000 both in Birmingham and Hull by an 
‘over-estimate of the population. It will be remembered that this 
element of error had been slowly increasing to this maximum during 
the ten years 1861-71. The Registrar-General never refuses to 
revise his estimates of town populations if local authorities furnish 
any sufficient evidence, such as authentic returns of the numbers of 
inhabited houses, showing that the estimate calculated on the 
usual method is manifestly incorrect. Some care, however, is 
requisite in properly estimating the value of claims for increasing 
the estimate of the population of a town. It is a curious fact that 
the Registrar-General has never had a complaint as to his estimate 
of population for a town being foo high, although this is far the 
more usual result of assuming that the rate of increase in towns 
during one decade will be maintained in the next. If a town be 
suffering from a high death-rate, there is a natural tendency upon 
the part of the authorities to wish the estimate of population 
to be revised in order to depress the rate of mortality; hence 
the necessity for careful investigation of claims for such increase. 
During the decade 1861-71 the Registrar-General amended his 
estimate of the population of Leicester, Nottingham, Salford, 
Bradford, Leeds, and Hull, upon local application, supported 
by corroborative evidence. In the cases of Nottingham, Salford, 
Leeds, and Bradford this departure from the usual system proved 
successful, but in Hull the use of the new estimate based upon 
local: returns of the number of inhabited houses showed an 
excess of 13,000, which had the effect of understating the rate of 
mortality by 2°1 per 1,000. In the Registrar-General’s quarterly 
return above-mentioned, the insufficiency of a decennial census for 
forming reliable estimates of town population was urged and the 
following sentences occur: ‘In France, where the movement of 
‘¢ population is slower and not subject to such variablerates of increase 
* or decrease as in England, a census is held quinquennially. How 
‘much more necessary is a quinquennial enumeration in England, 
‘“‘ especially in our largest towns?” Without a more frequent 
census enumeration the Registrar-General must adopt, for the pur- 
poses of calculating rates of mortality, the best available means for 
estimating population. There is, however, little reason to doubt 
that these estimates, if revised in certain cases, with the help of 
authentic local information, or after comparison with the birth-rate, 
will afford the means for calculating death-rates which may safely 
be accepted as reliable indices of sanitary condition. 

The Town Council at Barrow-in-Furness has just carried out a 
local census, which shows that the population in that borough has 
increased from 18,245 in 1871, to 41,068, equal to an increase of 127 
per cent. There is probably no other example of such a rapid 
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increase since 1871 in any other section of the English population, 
but it may be useful as an incentive to other towns to organise local 
censuses, to state that the recent census in Barrow was carried out 
by the police, and that the total cost of the enumeration was under. 
201.¥ 


IV.—The Hffect of Migration wpon Death-Rates. 


We now approach the last class of asserted disturbing influences. 
The influence of migration upon the value of death-rates is the 
more difficult to discuss satisfactorily, on account of the impossi- 
bility of obtaining reliable data for calculation. This is one 
of the charges which is based more on theory than on fact. The 
President of the Health Officers’ Association asserted that the 
immigration of young adult lives into towns ought to be corrected 
for by the addition of a certain number of deaths, to compensate for 
the deaths of other children of whom the immigrants were the 
survivors. This mode of correction would be very one-sided; a 
similar addition would have to be made to the population. In 
calculating the normal death-rate of a population, in the manner 
before suggested, the effect of the immigration of adults is, however, 
fully taken into account so far as the excess in the numbers living 
at those ages is concerned. There is doubtless a principle of selec- 
tion at work which causes immigrants to be somewhat above the 
ordinary standard of health, and: to this extent town populations 
derive an advantage, but this isan advantage the real effect of which 
it is almost impossible to estimate. Still more difficult is it to 
estimate the reliability of the assertion that so large a proportion of 
town residents die away from the town in which the fatal diseases 
have been contracted, as seriously to detract from the value of the 
general death-rate. In Mr. T. A. Welton’s valuable paper upon 
“The effect of Migrations in disturbing local rates of Mortality,” 
especially dealing with the statistics of London and the surrounding 
rural counties, the result of much useful labour will be found. The - 
fact which Mr. Welton’s paper brought most prominently into 
notice was that the rate of mortality in towns between the ages of 
15 and 25, especially among females, is lower than that which pre- 
vails in the outer ring of rural population. This is an undoubted 
fact, but when we seek for an explanation of the fact the difficulty 
of finding a theory which can be supported with evidence becomes 
apparent. Mr. Welton at once dismisses the idea that it is possible 
‘for the rate of mortality between the ages 15—25, especially among 
females, to be lower in London than in the surrounding country ; 
and therefore assumes that the apparent anomaly is caused by deaths 


* For this information relative to the Census at Barrow-in-Furness, the author 
is indebted to the courtesy of the Mayor of that borough. 
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_ of London residents occurring outside London. This theory is more 
easily asserted, than supported by reliable evidence, or satisfac- 
torily disproved. It is a subject which requires most careful inves- 
tigation, especially as there is a counter theory of explanation 
which is worth consideration. Of all females living in London at 
the census in 1871 between the ages 15 and 25, no less than 34°1 
per cent. were domestic servants. What proportion of these 
domestic servants in London are immigrants from the surrounding 
rural districts there are no means for ascertaining, but it seems really 
probable that young women living in domestic service in London 
enjoy better health, and are lable to a lower rate of mortality, than 
women of the same age living at home in agricultural districts. 
Not only do they live under better sanitary conditions as to diet, 
house accommodation, and clothing, but as the vast majority of 
domestic servants are single women, and are not subject to the acci- 
dents of childbirth, it is but natural to expect that a lower death- 
rate would prevail among them than among their country sisters. 
This is mere theory, but it is a theory which supports the facts 
shown by the Registrar-General’s figures, whereas the theory of 
Mr. Welton is formed in support of an opinion that the Registrar- 
General’s figures cannot be correct because they are difficult to 
explain. London and all other towns undoubtedly receive many 
extra-urban patients in their hospitals, whose deaths unduly raise 
the urban rates of mortality. In the face of the difficulty of ascer- 
taining from the death-register the locality from which these 
patients are admitted, the Registrar-General in his weekly returns, 
although distributing institution deaths throughout the metropolitan 
area, makes no correction for the deaths of extra-metropolitan 
residents, on the ground that these are probably balanced by the 
deaths of town residents, who die outside the metropolis. Nothing 
but strictly impartial local inquiry will throw a satisfactory light 
upon this class of objections to the reliability of death-rates calcu- 
lated on the “national system ;”’ and until they are better under- 
stood, and their explanation based upon reliable facts, it would be 
excessively dangerous to make corrections for them. 


V.—Conelusion. 


In conclusion, it may be useful briefly to summarise the facts 
which it has been the object of this paper to establish. In the /irst 
place, that the influence of the varying proportion of the sexes in a 
population in disturbing the value of the general death-rate is so 
inconsiderable that it may safely be ignored. Secondly, that the 
extreme limit of disturbance produced in any population, by the 
variety of age distribution, does not exceed 2 per 1,000 in the rate 
of mortality; and, except in a few cases, the limit as affecting 
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town populations is only one per 1,000. Thirdly, that the age 
distribution indispensable to a high birth-rate, apart from the effect 
of the birth-rate itself, which assists in the same direction, actually 
produces a lower normal death-rate than the age distribution which 
prevails where the birth-rate is low. Mourthly, that both high birth- 
rates and high death-rates are induced by a large proportion of 
urban population, but arise from distinct causes, and are not 
dependent the one on the other. Jfthly, that however desirable 
it may be to have census enumerations taken more frequently 
than once in ten years, past experience shows that estimates of 
population do not to any considerable extent interfere with the 
value of the Registrar-General’s figures, for. the purposes they 
are intended to serve. Stiwthly, that although the rate of mortality 
in London and other towns between the ages of 15 and 25, especially 
among females, is lower than in the surrounding districts, it is 
dangerous to assume that the number of deaths of town residents 


occurring elsewhere is sufficiently large to interfere with the value — 


of the Registrar-General’s figures for general deductions. And, 
jinally, that not one of these disturbing influences, or the combined 
result of them all, would so affect a death-rate, calculated upon 
the ‘national system,” as to warrant its being disregarded as a 
test of sanitary condition. 

So long as the range of death-rates in different sections of the 
English population is so great as from 17 tO 40 per 1,000, it is easy 
and safe to draw sound conclusions as to sanitary condition, without 
any elaborate corrections for sex and age distribution, or other dis- 
turbing influences. At present the use of even the English Life 
Table standard will show the necessity for an amount of sanitary 
work in towns, which will fully tax the energies of the present 
medical officers of health. When the standard of health of that Table 
is more generally reached, the more ambitious standard of the Healthy 
District Life Table will have to be adopted, according to which the 
death-rate in Hngland and Wales, after due allowance for sex and 
age distribution, would not exceed 16°6 per 1,000, instead of the 
22°7 shown by the lower standard of the English Life Table. 

Time and space alike forbid any more than a passing reference 
to the valuable tables upon the mortality of the “Upper Classes,” 
recently prepared and published by Mr. Ansell, jun., actuary to the 
‘National Life Assurance Society.” They show most forcibly the 
result of the better sanitary condition enjoyed by the middle and upper 
classes, compared with that in which the labouring classes (com- 
prising the vast majority of the nation) exist. The annual rate of 
mortality among infants under 1 year of age, among the upper 
classes, does not (according to these tables) exceed 80 per 1,000 ; 
whereas, even in the healthy districts of England, the rate averages 
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103: and between 1 and 5 years, it is but 13 per 1,000, against 
21. From 5—20, and from 20—40, the Upper Class and Healthy 
District Life Tables are nearly identical; but, after 40 years of age; 
the upper class rates are again decidedly lower than those in the 
healthy districts. The solution of the social problem, how to assimi- 
late more nearly the sanitary condition of the working, and of the 
well-to-do classes, is one of the most important objects of sanitary 
reform. 

The kind of criticism to which the Registrar-General’s death- 
rates have during the past few years been subjected, is to be 
seriously regretted. 

The want of confidence that would be engendered among health 
officers were the adverse criticisms on the death-rates and other 
figures of the Registrar-General to remain unanswered, would 
materially impede sanitary progress. The objection to the term 
“preventable,” as applied to deaths from zymotic diseases, comes 
badly from a health officer; and still more to be regretted is the 
conclusion arrived at by the President of the Society of Medical 
Officers, that ‘“‘ an increase in the rate of mortality is often a sign 
‘“‘ of prosperity: for a high death-rate means a high birth-rate, and 
“a high birth-rate is the invariable concomitant of prosperity.” 
Again, it is almost impossible to over-estimate the injurious conse- 
quences that would arise from the acceptance of the unfounded 
theory of a well known critic of the “national system,’ who 
ventures to deny that a declining death-rate is a sign of sanitary 
progress, and goes so far as to assert that ‘‘a diminution of the rate 
“ of mortality will be found to co-exist generally with an augmenta- 
“tion of the rate of sickness.” 

If these unsound arguments be to any extent the result of a 
groundless want of confidence in the reliability of the Registrar- 
General’s figures for general conclusions as to sanitary condition, 
and if this paper serve in any way to restore or strengthen that con- 
fidence, it will not have been written in vain. | 
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TasLe A.—Normal Death-Rates in Different Populations, Calculated on 
Males and Females, Uncorrected for Age Distribution. 


Life Table annual rate of mortality per 1,000 


Females.... 


25°0534 
23°8965 


England and Wales 


eee er ecerees 


Three Rural Counties— 
Herefordshire 
Dorsetshire 
Devonshire 


Cee esreeersersseres 
Cee eee sercereroerceress 


Oe eee eee eeesererereeere 


Three Urban Counties— 
Lancashire 
Staffordshire.«..cc.ccuccoeeesersceos 
Durham 


Seen eeesenwereeseeresere 


ee ee 


Highteen large towns 


Oo eeeseveree 


Nottingham 
Norwich 


Pe eee ee seeeeeeeeseresers 


Peco reece eeeseresssseeeesese 


Pee cere sere sesrerecesere 


Pee ee ee ererereereseeesserererese 


Hull 
Liverpool 
Oldham 
Bradford 
Manchester 
Wolverhampton 
Bing Nam ise ste ysacertsonrer 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Leeds 
Sheffield 


Coe eres ere reressesceseesersenens 
Cee eee eeeeeeereeeeereserers 
Pee rec ese eeeresseseeeerssene 
Peace reer reer eeeessseseveees 
eee weet eerarreeeeeaeees 


eee teereeecerees 


eeeoeecesers 
Pee e mere eer sere reeeeeeresesees 

ORO mere ere m seer sereeeserees 
eee r eres ereeeeerereeees 
COO O Ores er ee eeesenrseeeee 


Cee eee emer er eeeseseneseeere 


“ London City” district 
Bath 


Pee meee ee eee emer eee eeseweberereseuees 
Corer ere e sere reese rerasers 
Corre eereereress 


Oo 


Proportional Numbers 
ina 
Population of 1,000. 


Males. Females. Males. 
487 513 12°20 
498 502 12°48 
490 510 12°28 
474 526 11°88 
482 518 12°08 
503 497 12°60 
517 483 Te Os 
475 525 I1°gO 
456 544 1 ay 
4:56 544: 11°42 
468 532 1172 
507 493 12°70 
455 545 II°40 
492 508 13°33 
487 513 12°20 
482, 518 12°08 
473 527 11°85 
478 522 11°98 
500 500 12°53 
488 512 12°23 
495 505 12°40 
487 513 12°20 
502 498 12°58 
436 514: {2°1s 
475 525 T1*go 
472 528 Lites 
488 512 12a 
403 597 10°1O 
413 587 10°35 
577 423 14°46 
544 4.56 13°63 


Annual Deaths in 1,000 of Population 


according to 
Life Table Rate of Mortality. 


Females. 


12°26 


12°00 
12°19 
12°57 


12°38 
11°88 
11°54 


Persons. 
Casting of 
two Preceding 
Columns. 


24°46 


24°48 
24°47 
24°45 


24°46 
24°48 
24°49 
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Tas.Le B.—Normal Death-Rate in England and Wales, Calculated on the 
Linglish Life Table Standard, with Due Allowance for the Sex and Age 
Proportions in the Population. 


Females. Deaths in 1,000 of the English 
Population. 


Annual | England.}| Annual | England. 
Ages. Rate — Rate — 
of Mortality| Porpor- fof Mortality} Propor- 
per 1,000, tion per 1,000, tion Males. Females. | Persons.* 


according to| to 1,000 Jaccording to} to 1,000 
the English | Persons, | the English | Persons, 


Life Table. 1871. Life Table. 1871. 


? ¥| = | Sea ate, 

All ages ....) 25°0534 | 486°92 | 23°8965 | 513°08 | 11°4482*| 11°2552*| 22°7034 
Lae? 1 |) 183-2647 | 15°18] 14774882 | 15°06] 2°7820 | 2-2212 | *s*0032 
1— 5........| 36°9888 | 52°47) 3673214] 52°51] 1°9408 | 1°9072 | 3°8480 
5—20........ 7°0126 | 160°98 7°2009 | 160°92] 1°1289 | 1°1588 | 2°2877 
20—40........ 10°1210 | 140°12 |] 10°4821 | 154°29 | 1°4182 | 1°6173 | 3°0355 
40—60........ 19°4064| 83°60] 17°1884] 90°13] 1°622 175492 | 3°1716 
60 and : A ; ; Si : sata 
irene pi 739345 | 84 57] 69°7419 | 40°17] a'sssy | 2°8015 | 5°3574 


* These numbers are obtained by casting the deaths at each group of ages, 
and not by the application of the Life Table rates at “all ages.” The deaths of 
persons in the last column.are obtained by casting the deaths at each group of 
ages among males and females. 


TasBie C.—WNormal Death-Rate in England and Wales, Calculated on the 
Healthy District Iife Table Standard, with Due Allowance for Sex and 
Age Proportions in the Population. 


Males. Females. Deaths in 1,000 of the Population. 
Annual | England.{ Annual | England. 
Rate — Rate — 
Ages. of Mortality | Propor- fof Mortality | Propor- 
| iN A atgel tion eve ke: tion Males Females. | Persons.* 
‘ “ay g t ce ri g t . . ‘ 
aecrting 10 to xcco [*EUIE | to x00 
District Life | Persons, | District Life | Persons, 
Table. 1871. Table. 1871. 
Allages ....) 20°3715 | 486°92 } 20°0121 | 513°08 | 8°1789* | 8°4540* | 16°6329 
pee i 112°8020| 15°18] 92°6445 | 15°06] 1°7123 | 1°3952 3°1075 
1— 5........ 21°4658 | 52°47] 2075640 | 52°51] 171263 | 1°0798 | 2°2061 
5—20........ 5°3957|160°98} 671925 | 160°92 | 0°8686 | 0°9965 1°8651 
20—40........ 8°0g961 | 140°12 8°8238 | 154°29 | 1°1344 | 1°3614 2°4958 
40-—60........ 13°3406 | 83°60] 12°6498 | 90°13} 11153 | 11401 | 2°2554 
60 and 
. . 6 . 6 4 “1 2° Om. ° 
upwards 64°2745 | 34°57] 61°7625 0°17 | 2°2220 | 2°4810 | 4°7030 


* These numbers are obtained by casting the deaths at each group of ages, 
and not by the application of the Life Table rates at “all ages.” The deaths of 
persons in the last column are obtained by casting the deaths at each group of 
ages among males and females. 
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TasLe D.—The Normal Death-Rate in Thirty-One Sections of .the Popula- 
tion of England and Wales, compared with the Birth-Rate in 1871, and 
the observed Proportion of the Enumerated Population in that Year, 
Living at Three Groups of Ages. 


Births to Proportion per 1,000 in 
1.000 Enumerated Population, 1871. 
Besinid Normal : 
ane Death-rate.|/ Children | At Ages Persons 
2 under Aged 60 and 
S/he 5 Years. 5—60. - upwards. 
England and Wales _............ 35°0 22°7 135 790 74. 
Three Rural Counties— . 
Herefordshire s (i csadotin-: s0°2 240 i277 rare 102 
Dorsetsaire. teh, -.twite- eco 30°4 23°7 130 775 95 
Devonshire! \t.-:.3.Uiter nit. 30°8 23°8 125 775 100 
Three Urban Counties— 
Lariedshire #a.k.cc ea ook 37°9 21°7 138 806 56 
Staordshire 5. .0.t5..<e--ceenegee 40°5 22°6 150 789 61 
Darhiam ise sats ater 42°4 22°2 154 793 B3 
Eighteen large towns ............ 36°2 21°7 133 808 59 
Nottingham sicievventsanns 33°45 21°5 113 813 74 
Norwieh i225) ccs ae 34°] 23°6 123 780 97 
London greet cic 34'5 21°8 130 808 62 
POTKAMOULTA Hei capyceeecnete 3409 21°5 131 810 59 
SSPISO ate renee eee 35°0 22°1 128 802 70 
Wincor cope a ase 36°6 | 22-1 136 801 63 
LAVOUDOOL bis -c)s,mkersacnsaransee a" oi 134 818 48 
CHane mi GG cate cre cy Pe 21°5 r37 811 52 
SCUMLIOEC,, Megesaskgsictciasca eee 38°0 | 21:0 132 819 49 
Mancheaterer..:. uses ccsaunes 38°4 21°3 iss 814 51 
Wolverhampton ........0..0.. 38°97 22°0 143 800 57 
SUPTMU AIS pcs teve creat eee 39°0 21°5 140 809 51 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ............ 39°4 21°8 142 803 | 55 
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TaBLE E.—-Age Distribution of Thirty-One Sections of the English Popu- 


lation, including Six Counties and Twenty-Two Large Towns ; with the 
Annual Deaths per 1,000, Caleulated upon the English Life Table 


Standard. (See No. 32 in this Table.) 
Proportion Annual Proportion Annual Proportion Annual 
per 1,000 10! Deaths at | Pet 1,000 1D | Jeaths at | PET 1,000 IN | Neaths at 
Groups of Ages. | Enumerated x 1 Knumerated Meal Hnumerated f 
Population, oe Population, une Population, | Normal 
871. Rate. 1871. Rate. 1871. Rate. 
1 2 3 
England and Wales. Herefordshire. Dorsetshire. 
All ages............ 1000700 | 22°7491} 1000°00 §$| 24°0455 | 1000°00 =| 23°7432 
Under 5 years 135°22 ,| 8°8876 126°71 8°3282 129°99 8°5437 
BDO oiasacene 321°90 2°2875 Saabs 2°2877 328°71 2°3359 
20—40 oe 294°41 3°03824] 263°21 27111] 267°98 2°7602 
40—60 ............ 173°73 3°1793 186°27 3°4088 177°87 3°2551 
60 and upwds. 74°74 5°3624] 101°88 7°3097 95°45 6°8483 
4 5 6 
Devonshire. Lancashire. Staffordshire. 
All ages............ 1000°00 23°8412 1000°00 =| 21°6951} 1000°00 | 22°5723 
Under 5 years 125°16 8°2263 | 137°68 9°0492} 150°22 9°8734 
Oh ivacsvess. oy heh 2°2864] 320°71 2°27901 + 339°59 2°4132 
20—40 «.......0.. 269°19 2°7727) = 315756 3°2503 | 286'09 2°94.67 
40—60 ........0. 183°61 3°3602 170°30 3°1166 163°52 2°9925 
60 and upwds.| 100°29 7°1956 55°75 4.0000 60°58 43465 
Z 8 9 
Durham. 18 Large Towns. . Nottingham. 
AR ABB Ls. .e00: 1000°00 =| 22°2426] 1000°00 | 21°6918] 1000°00 =| 21°5238 
Under years 154°34. | 10°1442 133°29 8°7606] 113°46 7°4573 
5B—20  aeesseeeees 334°33 2°3758 | 306°45 2°1777 | = 320°04 2°2743 
FAY i vacoxesest 306°91 8°1509 328°19 3°3804] 313°85 Be ey 
AO—60 oo... 152°80 2°7963 1 elas) 3°1766 179°OI 3°2760 
60 and upwds. (52°62 3°7754 58°49 41965 73°64 5°2835 
10 11 12 
Norwich. London. Portsmouth. 
All ages............ 1000°00 | 23°6095 } 1000°00 =| 21°7905 | 1000°00 =| 21°5186 
Under 5 years $24°39 8°1100 129°95 8°5411 130°71 85911 
5—20 ............ 314°63 2°2358 297°06 2°1110 306°67 2°1793 
20—40 oo... 275°50 2°8377 1 = 333°65 3°4366 | 335°25 3°4531 
40—60 0... 189°50 3°4679 | 177719 3°2427] = 168°43 3°0878 
60 and upwds. 96°98 6°9581 62°15 44591 58°64 42073 


Note.—The death-rate at all ages is obtained by casting the deaths at each 


group of ages. 
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TasLe E.— Aye Distribution of Thirty-One Sections of Population—Contd. 


Proportion Aunual Proportion Aunual Proportion Annual 
r 1,00 , ; eg, , 4 er 1,000 in ; : 
Groups of Ages. ances Deaths oH adie vee er auersial ee z 
Popa, Normal | Population, | Normal | Population, Normal 
1871. Rate. 1871. Rate. 1871. Rate. 
sed 14 15 
Bristol. Hull. Liverpool. 
All a7e8 ro .c- ix 1000°00 | 22°0811] 10co0‘00 | 22°1841 ] 1000°00 | 21°0680 
Under 5 years 128°14 8°4222]  136°18 8°9506 | 134°22 8°8218 
B20 Aon 316°40 2'2484 1 307°65 2°1862 | 307°71 2°1866 
20—40 ........00. 313°93 3°2335 320°50 3°3012 336°50 3°4660 
40—60 ........006 Lyi za 3°1338 172Bz 3°1545 174°O7 3°1856 
60 and upwds. 70°29 5°0432 63°30 454.16 47°50 3°4080 
16 17 18 
Oldham. Bradford. Manchester. 
ALAR O8 co scsestea: 1000°00 | 21°4557] 1000°00 | 21°0123] 1000°00 | 21°2848 
Under 5 years| 137°24 9°0203] 132°05 8°6791} 134°89 .| 8°8658 
5—20 ..... cee 319°10 2°2676} 310°38 2°2056] 309°26 2°1977 
20—40 ..........-. 317°59 3°2712 334°06 3°4408 332°10 3°4206 
40—60 .......0000 174°44 3°1923 174°93 3°2013 17ge 3°1682 
60 and upwds. 51°63 3°7043 48°58 3°4855 50°63 3°6325 
19 20 21 
Wolverhampton. Birmingham. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


PL RP OB SY -5.se5a0 1000°00 | 21°9992 


1000°00 | 21°4583 ] 1000°00 | 21°8416 


Under 5 years 143°0O1 9°3995 140°56 9°2385 142°19 9°3456 


poeonide Cina 337°89 | 2°4011] 329798 | 2°3449] 315°37 | 2-2411 
20—40 .......:00 292°10 3°0086 | 314°77 3°2421] 323°56 3°3327 
40—60 ............ 170°20 3°1147] 164°10 3°0031] 164°31 3°0070 


60 and upwds. 56°80 40753 50°59 3°6297 54°57 3°9152 - 


22 23 2A 


Leeds. Sheffield. Sunderland. 
All ages.......5... 1000°00 =| 21°8242 ] 1000°00 =| 21°5807 ‘to00'0o | 22°1091 
Under 5 years] 143754 9°4343 | 147°49 9°6940] 147°00 9°6618 
LO eccnstesses Star 71 2°2435 324 ek 2°3060 334°92 2°3800 
20—40 .......0. 319°15 3°2872 1° 321735 3°3099 | = 303°31, 3°1241 
40—60 ............ 169°14 3°0953 160°08 2°9295 158°40 2°8988 


60 and upwds. 52°46 3°7639 46°57 3°3413 56°37 404.44 


Note.—The death-rate at all ages is obtained by casting the deaths at each 
group of ages. 
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Taste E.—Age Distribution of Thirty-One Sections of Population—Contd. 


Proportion Annual Proportion Annual Proportion Annual 
,00o In er 1,000 In 7 ; i 

Groups of Ages. Reivaraerated Peaths Be Wtamierated Poathaat Nerumernted ae aged 4 

Population, Normal | Population, Normal Population, Normal 

1871. Rate. 1871. Rate. 1871. Rate. 
25 26 27 
Salford. Leicester. “London City 
District. 

All -ages.........:.. 1000700 | 21°5208} 1000°00 =| 21°9621 | 100000 =| 20°6097 
Under 5 years| 141°60 9°3068] 13603 8°9407 96°35 6°3327 
5—20 wee 312°76 2°2225] 324°49 2°3059 | 303°54 2°1570 
20—40 .........4.. 330°54 3°4046] 314°73 3°2417 | 334°18 3°4421 
40—60 0... T6R-E1 3°0289 161°87 2°9623 194°62 3°5616 


60 and upwds. 49°59 3°5580 62°88 4°5115 Ey 5°1163 


28 29 30 
Bath. Cheltenham. Barrow-in-Furness. 
All ages............ 1000°00 | 23°2965 | 1000°00 $=| 22°6722] t1000'00 $ | 21°0424 
Under 5 years 99°83 65614] 104°83 6°8901 165°69 | 10°8902 
5—20 oe ae 293 °93 2°0887 | 9 311°75 2°2154] = 289°28 2°0557 
20—A0 ............ 300°52 3°0954] 301724 3°1028 } 389°97 40167 
40—60 ..:......... 194°28 3°5554 183°02 3°3494 T31°82 2°4124: 


60 and upwds.| 111°44 7°9956 99°16 771145 23°24 1°6674: 


32 33 
- English Life Table | Healthy District Li 
; glish Life Table ealthy District Life 
Middlesborough. Population. |_| Table Population. 
Annual Annual 
A gareasy. si. 2.01 1000°00 | 21°2064] 1000°00 | Death-rate] 1000°0O | Death-rate 
per 1,000. per 1,000, 


Under 5 years | 162°40 | 10°6739 g8°or | 65°726 89°81 | 89°442 


5—20 woes 310°59 2°2071] = 255°10 7°106 239°25 5°790 
ZO—4O) 00... 0040. 358°09 3°6883 | 295°04 | 10°300 282°95 8°453 
40—60 ....0...00 14.0°00 2°5621 225°69 18°301 Heh ee 13°003 


60 and upwds. 28°92 270750} 12616 | 71°748 156°57 | 63°012 


Note.—The death-rate at all ages is obtained by casting the deaths at each 
group of ages. 
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Discussion on Mr. Humpurerys’s PAPER. 


Dr. LurHesy, after thanking the President for having done him the honour to 
invite him to discuss the paper, said that when he read the title of the paper, and 
saw the name of the author, he thought he would not be far wrong in assuming 
that it was perhaps an official reply to the inaugural address delivered by himself 
as President to the Society of Medical Officers of Health. He must candidly admit 
that he fully endorsed the observations which had been made by the author of the 
paper, in so far that it seemed that those who acquired their knowledge on this 
subject were so engrossed in what might be termed a multitude of figures that they 
arrived at different results from those who, like the medical officers of health, were 
engaged in the investigation of sanitary measures. It was impossible for him at 
the moment to answer the observations in the paper. There was a mist and con- 
fusion about them which he was scarcely able at a glance to understand; but in so 
far as he did understand them, he thought they went largely to prove the statement 
he had made, that there were other influences at work in affecting the death-rates 
of a community than the mere sanitary conditions of that community. The prin- 
cipal disturbing influence which had been made the prime subject of consideration 
in his address was the migration of population, and this part of the subject had 
been dismissed in comparatively few words at the end of the paper. With regard 
to the metropolis, looking at the returns of the Registrar-General, it would be 
found that one-half of the population of London was not bern in it; and that the 
growth of the population of London in excess of what might be termed its natural 
growth, would amount to a proportion which would show that a large majority of 
the population of London had never been rated in what might be termed births iz 
the metropolis, or rated in regard to the deaths that were incidental to the production 
of a population. ‘Taking it, as stated in his paper, that the proportion of the popu- 
lation was estimated by the growth above the natural increase, the excess of registered 
births over deaths in the twenty years 1851-71 was only 595,000, or about 25 per 
cent. The difference between that and the other was 296,923, or nearly 13 per cent. 
This was clearly referable to the additions made to the population by the entrance 
into it of fresh lives, who took the place of those who, from sickness or otherwise, 
had left the metropolis to die elsewhere. In addition to that, there were 296,923 
persons who contributed to the total increase of the population. From the expe- 
rience which the medical officers of health had, he had no doubt that the average 
age of 20, fixed by them as the age of immigrants to London, was a fair one; and 
when it was asked how many deaths would take place of those born in London 


before a proportion of 296,923 adults could be obtained, it would be found that . 


probably only about 60 per cent. of those who were born in London reached the 
age of 20 years, and that involved 494,872 births and 197,949 deaths, not one of 
which had been found upon the registers of London. It would be found, therefore, 
that there was a very large addition to the population of London without its being 
made at the cost of its production ; and on the other hand there was a large dimi- 
nution in the proportion rated of the deaths of the metropolis in consequence of 
people living in it leaving, and having their places filled with young and healthy 
lives. ‘That was not only shown by reference to the growth of the population, but 
by what the author of the paper had directed attention to, that there was a great 
and notable difference in the relative proportion of adults in the prime of life in 


London as compared with the country. It was also indicated by another fact — 


pointed out by the author, namely, that the mortality of adults between 25 and 40 
in London was considerably less than in the surrounding districts, leading to the 
belief that when people get sick in London they leave it, and die elsewhere. This 
was a subject which the author had treated in a very brief and imperfect manner. 
He was at issue with the author of the paper when he stated that the death-rate 
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was to be taken as a reliable indication of the sanitary condition of a town or 
district. He held that there were influences outside the mere sanitary condition 
which affected the death-rate of a community. Supposing for one moment that the 
death-rate was a test of sanitary condition, and that, as stated by the Registrar- 
General, when the death-rate exceeded 17 per 1,000, it was an indication of some- 
thing unsanitary, what would be the practical teaching of such an assertion ? 
Would it point out to the medical officers of health the means whereby, in a town 
population, they would be enabled to reduce the death-rate to the condition of that 
in the country ? Would it do away with the overcrowding that was one of the 
necessary conditions of the existence of people in large towns? These could not 
‘ be remedied by the local authorities or the officers of health, unless there was 
placed in their hands a kind of despotism backed up with unlimited means of 
control. For thirty years the public health officers had been working towards 
improving the sanitary condition of the country and the chief towns, particularly 
the metropolis, and yet they could not touch the death-rate. If anything, it had 
increased. Speaking for himself and_his brother officers of health, he could say that 
they had worked for the sanitary improvement of the metropolis with an earnestness 
that was hardly to be found in any other part of the kingdom; and yet, how had 
that affected the death-rate? Between 1840 and 1850 it was 25:29 per 1,000 ; 
in the second decade it was 24°94.; and in the third, 25:13. There could be no 
remedy until medical officers of health had given to them unlimited powers to 
enable them to place the poor in exactly the same sanitary conditions as the rich. 
Even if a low death-rate, say of 17 per 1,000, and a high birth-rate of 37 per 
1,000, could be obtained, what would be the result? In about thirty-five years the 
population would be doubled, and in the course of a thousand years every individual 
would be fifty-six millions; and it would take some eight hundred Englands to 
hold the population. This showed the absurdity of such a proposition: the laws of 
nature were against it. If by the exercise of care and skill the medical officers of 
health were enabled to save life, they generally saved the life of the ailing, who 
grew up to produce a still more ailing race; and nature at last came to the rescue 
and put an end to that increase, which was the ideal of the Registrar-General. 
Although it was his (Dr. Letheby’s) desire to see the exercise of his particular 
functions, and those of his brother officers of health, carried out to the fullest extent, 
he did not hope that they would ever be enabled to reduce the death-rate, although 
they might contribute largely to the comforts and enjoyments of life. 


Mr. JAMES LEwis objected to Dr. Letheby’s inference that because the death- 
rate of the whole country was comparatively stationary it could afford no test of 
sanitary condition, and that all the sanitary labours of thirty years had had no 
effect upon the death-rate. Dr. Lyon Playfair, in a recent address, had com- 
pletely disposed of such an inference as that. Dr. Playfair argued that, taking 
into account the rapid development of conditions inimical to healthy life conse- 
quent upon the modern aggregation of dense populations, the fact that the death- 
rate had not greatly increased proved that some strong countervailing influence 
had been at work. That influence was found in the measures of sanitary improve- 
ments which had been adopted; and the question might be put to Dr. Letheby, 
“© What would the death-rate in all probability now be had all the unfavourable 
conditions to which town populations are subject gone on unchecked?” He 
(Mr. Lewis) held that under the circumstances the fact of a stationary death-rate 
showed precisely what Dr. Letheby seemed to think it did not do, namely that the 
work of the health officers, as tested by the death-rate, was a productive and a 
beneficial work. It had been said that the publications of the Registrar-General 
were of no use because they did not enable the medical officers to put their finger 
upon the precise spot where the mischief arose; but that was not the function of 
the Registrar-General who had only to call attention to the fact that some- 
thing was wrong, and it was then the duty of the sanitary officers to make 
investigations. Speaking of the maper which had been read he assured Dr. 
Letheby that Mr. Humphreys had prepared it entirely on his own responsibility, 
neither consulting the Registrar-General nor any body else. 
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Mr. Davip CnHapwick, M.P., said he was very much interested in the paper. 
He thought the reader of it had been to a large extent answered by the objections 
which had been made from time to time during the last three years to the Regis- 
trar-General’s reports. A person like himself, not connected with the medical 
profession, would, under any circumstances, differ with great reluctance from such 
an authority as Dr. Letheby. He would not attempt to go over that gentleman’s 
arguments, but would content himself with saying from thirty years’ experience 
of the sanitary condition of the population in towns he had arrived at the same 
conclusions as the author. He thought Dr. Letheby’s estimate absurd; and 
would state a few reasons why such an extreme opinion ought not to be held, and 
why Dr. Letheby ought not to shelter himself, being the health officer of an 
unhealthy district, by finding excuses for other local bodies and their medical 
officers. It was the duty of every medical officer to look the matter in the face. 
If proper sanitary regulations were enforced, and good water, good drainage and 
good houses supplied, the health of the populaticn would be improved. This was 
the result of his experience as treasurer of an important borough, where he had 
carefully ascertained the death-rates of the surrounding districts. Twenty years 
ago he (Mr. Chadwick) published a paper showing the death-rate in most of 
the large towns, especially in connection with the subject of drainage. He was 
then following in the wake of Mr. Edwin Chadwick, and he divided the borough 
with which he was connected (Salford) into districts and blocks. It was then 
ascertained that while the average death-rate of the borough was, as at present, 
28 per 1,000, in some blocks it averaged for upwards of seven years between 
40 and 50 per 1,000; in other parts of the same township it was much lower. 
In Broughton the average was only 16 per 1,000, whereas in a district half a mile 
distant, the rate was 50 per 1,000. Where the death-rate was highest the 
drainage was bad and the population crowded. Cellar dwellings and other 
unsanitary conditions greatly increased the mortality. He had brought the whole 
question before the Corporation, and called the attention of the officers of health 
to the subject, and an immense improvement took place in the unhealthy districts. 
The statistics were published for many years, and would have been published to 
this day but for the opposition of a class of persons who had influenced Dr. 
Letheby—the cottage owners. With regard to Mr. Welton’s death-rate of London 
it was exceptional, and need not be discussed. He (Mr. Chadwick) had six 
domestic servants whose parents lived in the country; in the case of sickness, 
therefore, they would be taken from his house, and if they died it would be away 
from the metropolis, so that their deaths would not be recorded. The same remark 
applied to the west end of London. He was pleased with the moderate manner 
in which the subject had been treated, and thought that the author had success- 
fully answered Dr. Letheby’s statements. 


Mr. F. G. P. NrIson, jun., said he could not agree with the author that the 
rate of mortality in towns was a fair test of sanitary condition, for the reason that 
he grouped together all the different occupations of the population. He could show 
from figures that the mortality of one occupation was often more than three times 
that of another. From a paper he had recently seen, dealing with tne population 
of 1871 and the death-rate of 1869 and 1870, and showing also the death-rate of 
the different occupations, he observed that, taking the working period of a man’s 
life between 25 and 40, the rate of mortality among gardeners was only from 8 to 
84 per 1,000, while that of innkeepers and hotel-keepers was as high as 27 per 
1,000. A paper which was read before the British Association at Norwich, in 1868, 
drew attention to one or two facts. Taking the number of any occupation living 

‘at 20 years of age—say, 10,000 now living at 20—it showed how many of those 
persons would be living fifty years hence at the age of 70. Taking agricultural 
labourers (the most healthy class in the country), it was found that fifty years 
later there would still be of the 10,000 5,300 left, while there would only be 
2,000 brewers and maltsters alive of the same number. With these facts he had 
come to the conclusion that the death-rate was greatly affected by the occupations 
of the population. He had made observations ineNeweastle and Liverpool with the 
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view of ascertaining the mortality of the class of persons following the occupation 


' of labourers, and he was struck with the high death-rate. Analysing the data he 


found that it was solely to be attributed to the immense number of dock labourers 
employed in those towns, whose occupation had been found to be very unhealthy. 
The tables which accompanied the paper tended to show that the towns were very 
much healthier than the rural districts. It had also been argued that the mortality 
of a city was in excess of that of the country. From observation he had found that 
there was hardly any difference in the mortality of persons between the ages of 
25 and 65 in the towns and cities and that prevailing in the rural districts, in the 
same occupation. He thought that the main difference in the annual death-rate in 
the large towns would be accounted for if the occupations prevalent in each town 
were looked into. 


Dr. Trirz, while agreeing with the statistical part of the paper, said that the 
author had not defined what he meant by a sanitary condition. There was no use 
in making an investigation unless the premises were distinctly laid down. As far 
as he could see, the basis of the paper was that everything above a certain death- 
rate was due to the want of a sanitary condition. That he denied. He looked at 
the sanitary condition of a place in the same light as a medical officer of health 
would look at it, namely, the condition which the local authority, or the medical 
officer of health acting under that authority, could alter. If the condition was one 
which could not be altered, and one over which there was no control, he scarcely 
thought it was reasonable to say that that was the sanitary condition of:a place 
which showed that it was unhealthy. He thought that occupation had a great 
effect upon the death-rate. He had published a paper a short time since on the 
subject. He observed that, while the death-rate of Hampstead was 15:2, in 
St. George’s-in-the-East it was 28:2. He knew that the sanitary condition of 
St. George’s-in-the-East was not very much worse than that of Hampstead, but if 
the question was gone into, and the difference in the wealth of the inhabitants of 
the two parishes was considered, totally opposite conclusions to those stated in the 
paper would be arrived at. In reference to the mortality among domestic servants, 
he had found that in those districts in London where there was the largest number 
of servants the mortality was 19°5, whereas in the districts which had the fewest 
servants or were the least crowded, the mortality was 23°74; so that it could scarcely 
be said that the sanitary condition of a place was to be judged of, by the rate of 
mortality, arising to a large extent from density of population. It was well known 
that the larger the number of people in a house, the greater the death-rate and the 
greater the sickness ; but sometimes there were sanitary conditions over which the 
medical officers of health had no control. That being so, he thought it unfair that 
such men as the medical officers of such piaces as Whitechapel or St. George’s-in- 
the-East should be branded with incapacity because the death-rate was not less. 


The CHAIRMAN here reminded the speaker that the discussion should be 
restricted as much as possible to the questions raised by the paper of Mr. 
Humphreys, to the avoidance of personal questions. 


Dr. Trip®, continuing, said that unless the author of the paper defined what 
he meant by the sanitary condition of a place, the members were not in a fair 
condition to discuss the matter. With the exception of the question of the migra- 
tion of the population he thought the matters in dispute were scarcely worth 
consideration. 


Mr. T. A. Wetton said that with one or two exceptions he agreed with the 
paper. As regards the manner in which the results be had arrived at in respect 
to the effect of migrations, the author of the paper had not sufficiently understood 
him. He not only showed that in London at certain ages the rates were reduced 
below the standard of the country, but he also showed the converse of that, that 
in the rural districts, where the people came from who populated London, there 
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was sometimes a monstrous exaggeration of death-rate. He was glad that a 
discussion had arisen with respect to these matters which would encourage an easy 
test to be applied. What could be easier than to take a few rural districts and 
investigate the history of its lives, more especially of females dying between 15 
and 35. ‘This should be done over a succession of years, aud then it would be 
ascertained whether these were not toa great extent lives which had returned 
damaged from London. 


Dr. Farr felt bound to add his testimony to that of other Fellows who had 
expressed their appreciation of Mr. Noel Humphreys’s paper. It was an elaborate 
and conclusive investigation of the circumstances which, independently of sanitary 
condition, raise or lower the death-rate of a population; and, by taking extreme 
cases where the sexes and ages differ most in proportion, he shows that through a 
system of compensations, the variations from these causes are confined within 


narrow limits. No instance is known where the mortality is high and the health - 


of the people is good. If the mortality is high and zymotic diseases prevail, the 
water is bad, the sewerage is imperfect, impurities abound, the people are crowded, 
the occupations are carried on in dusty workshops, intemperance prevails, or other 
conditions fatal to life are found. Remove any of these noxious elements, and so 
far you lighten the death-rate, as has been done decisively in Salisbury, Sheerness, 
and many other places. London itself is a striking example of the effect of sani- 
tary improvements. Up to the seventeenth century a fourth or a fifth part of the 
inhabitants was swept away once or twice in every generation by black-death, 
sweating sickness, dysentery, small-pox, and plague; and this destruction was the 
direct result of the flagrant sanitary defects described by the writers of the age, 
and well known to exist. The recent drainage of London, imperfect as it is, and 
the water-supply improved but still defective, have reduced the mortality, especially 
in South London. It is true that the inexorable death-rate—that measure of all 
our short-comings as well as of all our triumphs—shows that in all England the 
mortality is still as high as it was thirty years ago: but when you reflect that the 
proportion of town population during all these years has increased at a pace 
with which sanitary measures have by no means kept pace, you .can scarcely 
be surprised at this result. In the country nature dilutes, or removes impurities 
as fast as they are produced; in the dense populations art alone can give the 
people the elements of healthy life. How few of our most enlightened cities can 
produce clean bills? Health officers have only recently been appointed; the 
medical mind has only lately begun to cultivate public health. Opposition is every 
where encountered, and can only be overcome by time. But let us not despair. 
I cannot but hope that Dr. Letheby, on reflection, will modify some of the views 
he has expressed this evening, as I conceive they may have—not here but else- 
where—a fatal and discouraging effect. He asserts that a high death-rate so far 
from implying existing evil to be removed may be a sign of prosperity ; that health 
officers have not, and cannot, reduce the death-rate; -and that if they could 
deprive the destroyer of any of his victims, if they could save the life of childhood, 
manhood, or age—if they could bring down the rate of mortality to the Registrar- 
General’s ideal standard of 17 in 1,000, it would expose England to the worst 
evils of over-population. You have heard and smiled at his calculation of the 
state of these islands at the end of a thousand years. These doctrines are not 
quite new; but there is a novelty in their promulgation by the President of the 
Health Officers of London. If Dr. Letheby’s doctrine is sound it is evident that 
our new institution of health officers—of which we are proud—is a threatening 
. evil to be suppressed ; in fact, the whole medical profession, exerting itself with 
admirable skill to save our lives, is only doing good that evil may come. I have 
had, in the census reports and in my reports to the Registrar-General, to study 
this question of population closely, not only in these islands but in our colonies, 
and I have come to a totally different conclusion from that of the President of the 
Health Officers of London. I see that these islands are still under-peopled ; mil- 
lions more can live here by old or new industries, and millions of square miles of 
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territory in the colonies are crying out for men of the English breed to inhabit 
and cultivate them. 


Mr. Humpureys, in reply, said he was very much obliged for the attention 
which had been paid to the paper, and hoped some of the figures in it might be 
useful. Perhaps the strongest objection taken to the paper had been that which 
stated that he viewed the death-rate as a test of sanitary condition, without stating 
what it meant. With regard to that point, he had tried to prove in figures that 
wherever there was a high death-rate there were sanitary shortcomings, and he had 
endeavoured to support that by the production of figures which showed that wherever 
there was a high death-rate there was a prevalence of zymotic diseases, and an 
increased mortality among infants and old people. He did not mean to say that 
sanitary condition was at present entirely within the control of a health officer, but 
the meaning he attached to sanitary condition included all those circumstances 
which tend to produce so much higher a death-rate among the lower than the 
higher classes. He thought very few would deny that overcrowding in cities 
tended to increase the death-rate, and that a proper attention to sanitary laws 
would effectually lower it. He recommended the erection of improved dwellings 
for the working classes in larger numbers, asin nearly évery case such undertakings 
had been a commercial success, or, at any rate, had been self-supporting. This 
would materially assist in placing the working classes in an improved sanitary 
condition, in the broadest sense of that term. He regretted that any personal 
remarks should have been called forth by his paper, but he thought that, on looking 
at the process by which he arrived at his conclusions, it would be found that high 
death-rates could be explained by the prevalence of zymotic diseases, the high rate 
of infant and senile mortality, &c., which, beyond dispute, were the result of 
incomplete or unfavourable sanitary conditions, which were all, more or less, within 
control. 


The PRESIDENT, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Humphreys, said that the 
paper had an important practical bearing, had been treated in a scientific spirit, 
and would have a permanent value. It had not been noticed in the paper, or in 
the discussion upon it, that just thirty years ago Mr. Neison, sen., had written a 
valuable paper on the same subject, which was to be found in the seventh volume, 
p. 44, of the Society’s Jowrnal. This paper treated primarily of the age at 
death (a test much insisted on by Mr. Chadwick), but incidentally also on the 
death-rate, of which he had tested the true value. The subject of Mr. Humphreys’s 
paper was one in which he (Dr. Guy) took a very considerable interest, and, had time 
permitted, he would have offered some observations upon it, especially in reference 
to the large number of causes which concurred to bring about our death-rates. 
Mr. Neison, jun., had just called attention to the influence of employments, both 
the in-door and sedentary, and the out-door of the rougher order; and he (Dr. Guy) 
would remind the meeting of the fact that Professor Jevons, a very able and 
accomplished Fellow of the Society, had pointed out, in an address of his delivered 
two years ago, that in certain important centres of population, where the Irish 
element prevailed, there was a high mortality, and that the excessive death-rate 
bore a very curious relation to the proportion of the Irish element existing in the 
several populations. The subject, so ably handled by Mr. Humphreys, even after 
the discussion that had followed it, was by no means exhausted. 
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The MaruematicaL Tuuory of PouiricaAL Economy. 


Tue following paper was read by Professor W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., 
at the opening night of the present session of the Manchester Statis- 
tical Society. A similar topic was brought under the notice of 
Section F of the British Association by the same writer in 1862, as 
a “ Notice of a General Mathematical Theory of Political Economy.” 
The subject of the present paper was ‘‘ The Progress of the Mathe- 
‘“¢ matical Theory of Political Economy, with an Explanation of the 
“* Principles of the Theory.” 

Professor Jevons said: The very recent publication of an impor- 
tant work on “‘ Political Hconomy,”’ by M. Leon Walras, the inge- 
nious professor of the science in the Academy of Lausanne, induces 
me to draw the attention of the society to the mathematical theory 
of economy. The work of M. Walras is entitled “ Hléments d’Eco- 
““nomie Politique Pure,” and although constituting only the first part 
of a complete treatise, it is divided into three books, which discuss 
respectively the ‘“‘Objets et Divisions de Economie Politique et 
“ Sociale,” the ‘Théorie Mathematique de l’Echange,” and lastly 
the subject “Du Numéraire et de la Monnaie.” The first of these 
divisions is a general discourse upon the subject and method of the 
science; the second contains a highly remarkable mathematical 
analysis of the laws of supply and demand and the conditions of 
value; the third applies the result of this analysis to the special case 
of the currency. 

It is to the second of these essays, that I wish particularly to 
direct your attention. Commencing with a sketch of the operations 
which take place and the motives which govern those operations 
upon any extensive market, like that of the French Rentes at the 
Paris Bourse, M. Walras proceeds to attach definite ideas to the fami- 
liar.terms value, price, effective offer, effective demand, satisfaction 
of wants, &c. Regarding all these notions as strictly mathematical, 
as they certainly must be, because they deal with definite quantities, 
he proceeds to invent a notation, accurate and ingenious, but 
perhaps a little complicated, for expressing their relations in the 
briefest and most general manner. He shows also that the varia- 
‘ tion of the quantities can be very clearly expressed graphically by 
curves representing the supply and demand of any commodity at 
different prices. The causes of these variations are next inyesti-. 
gated, and discovered to depend upon the extension and intension 
of utility of the commodities, which notations, again, are represented 
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_by curves of the variation of utility. The intensive utility of an 
article is stated to be identical with its rarity, arising from the 
limited character of the supply. Finally, M. Walras arrives at this 
fundamental theorem, that the current prices of commodities, or 
the prices in equilibrio, are equal to the ratios of the rarities, or, as 
otherwise expressed, the values in exchange are proportional to the 
rarities. It is a remarkable circumstance concerning this theorem 
that, although expressed in different language and reached by a. 
different course of reasoning, it is yet precisely identical with the 
chief result of the mathematical theory of political economy of 
which the first brief outline was made known at the Cambridge 
meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
in 1862, and of which a fuller exposition, under the name “The 
“Theory of Political Economy,” was published in 1871. I cannot 
help reiterating here my feeling that in England the progress of 
true economical science is being immensely retarded by the exces- 
sive popular reputation attaching to the writings of the late 
Mr. Mill. So peculiar was the power excited over his friends and 
readers by Mr. Mill’s zeal, his fearless independence of opinion, his 
high moral character, and his lucid, persuasive, and apparently 
logical style of composition, that his works have acted upon. English 
readers like a spell, which it may take many years to break. 
Already, however, his exposition of the wage-fund theory has been 
overthrown by Professor Cliffe Leslie, and his fundamental proposi- 
tions concerning capital have been shown to involve various fallacies 
and self-contradictions by Mr. George Darwin, and quite recently by 
Governor Musgrave, of South Australia. After studying the writings 
of Mr. Mill for twenty years, and teaching from them for more 
than ten years, as | am unfortunately obliged to do by the public 
recognition which they receive at the Universities, I feel bound to 
express my confident belief that they will in the course of time be 
allowed to consist to a large extent of a series of ingenious 
sophisms. . 

In our own subject of political economy, it has been much too 
commonly assumed that Adam Smith founded the science, that 
Ricardo systematised it, and that Mill finally expounded it in a 
nearly perfect form. An orthodox economical creed has thus been 
established, and all who can call its truth in question are too likely 
to be treated as noxious heretics, or, at the least, as harmless 
crotcheteers. But in spite of all danger of being thus regarded, I 
maintain that it is only by going back and reconsidering the 
primary notions of the science that we can arrive at a true theory 
of economy, and be enabled to distinguish between the true and the 
false in ancient doctrines. It is probably a mistake to put forward 
the new views of the science as forming specially a mathematical 
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theory. In truth, there is nothing more theoretical, and but little 
more mathematical, in the views of M. Walras, M. d’Aulnis, and 
myself than in the ordinary doctrines. The laws of political 
economy must be mathematical for the most part, because they 
deal with quantities and the relations of quantities. If we turn to 
the explanations given of the principal elements of the subject in 
any of the chief authors, we shall find that they deal continually 
with quantities. Adam Smith says, “The value of any commodity 
‘“‘ to the person who possesses it, and who means not to use or con- 
“ sume it himself, but to exchange it for other commodities, is equal 
““to the quantity of labour which it enables him to purchase or 
‘‘command. Labour, therefore, is the real measure of the exchange- 
‘able value of all commodities.” Again, he says, “ Hqual quan- 
“ tities of labour, at all times and places, may be said to be of equal 
‘value to the labourer.”’ Ricardo does not entirely agree with 
Smith’s opinion on the origin of value, but his own ideas are not 
the less mathematical. ‘“‘ Possessing utility,” he says, ‘‘commo- 
“‘ dities derive their exchangeable value from two sources—from 
“‘ their scarcity and from the quantity of labour required to detain 
“them.” And he proceeds to consider how the question of value 
is affected by the varying price given for different quantities of 
labour. There is hardly a page of his well-known treatise in which 
Ricardo does not reason about the equality or inequality, the pro- 
portionality, or the manner of variation of quantities of commodity, 
labour, value, utility, money and so forth. If we examine the 
treatises of Senior, of M‘Culloch, of Say, of Mill, or of any other 
economist, in fact, we shall find that quantity is almost the sole 
theme, but that the manner of treating quantitative relations is of 
the crudest character, and that little or no aid is derived from the 
recognised modes of mathematical expression, which are found 
essential in all the other sciences dealing with quantity. Thus the 


chief difference between the old and the new doctrines is, that the — 


old ones involve a crude and partially false mathematical theory, 
and the new ones, as I venture to maintain, a true mathematical 
theory. This difference arises, as I believe, from overlooking the 
importance of a thorough analysis of the notion of utility. 
HKconomists, with few exceptions, have described utility as if it 
were a fixed and invariable quality of a substance, like its colours, 
density, hardness, or conductivity. They have probably confused 
utility with those fixed physical properties on which its utility is 
founded. Mr. Mill, for instance, on reaching the critical point of his 
theory of value, introduces a long quotation from that strange writer 
De Quincy, who, in his “Logic of Political Economy,” illustrates 
the relations of price, utility, and difficulty of attaimment. Here, 
again, we have crude mathematical reasoning. We are told “the 
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‘inertness of D (that is, difficulty of attainment) allowed U (that 
“is, utility) to put forth its total effect. The practical compression 
“ of D being withdrawn, U springs up like water in a pump, when 
*“‘ released from the compression of air ;’’ and so forth. In parts of 
this curious passage De Quincy speaks of symbol U as denoting 
intrinsic utility, implying that the utility treated by economists is 
intrinsic or deeply seated within the objects and commodities which 
are the subject of the science. In this use of the term he is in perfect 
accordance with the generality of economists. Adam Smith says, 
“Nothing is more useful than water,’ meaning, in the absence of 
qualification, that all water has qualities which render it exceedingly 
useful. In the works of Smith and most English writers it is indeed 
difficult to find’any precise definitions of utility. 

Turning to French economists we find clear, though it may be 
mistaken, definitions. According to Say, utility is “Cette faculte 
“ qu’ont certaines choses de pouvoir satisfaire aux divers besoins des 
‘“* hommes.” Garnier still more clearly sums up the opinions of most 
economists when he says: “ L’ensemble des qualités qui rendent les 
“‘ choses propres 4 satisfaire nos besoins et 4 procurer des jouissances, 
“se nomme utilité.” According to all such writers, then, utility is 
the ensemble of physical qualities which are capable of making the 
substance possessing them suitable to the wants of men. Among 
English writers there is one who, without perhaps being aware of 
the whole importance of the change, has given a different definition 
of utility. Nassau Senior, in the admirable introduction to his 
treatise on political economy, describes utility somewhat vaguely 
as “the power, direct or indirect, of producing pleasure ;’’ but then 
he goes on to make the following most important remark : “ Utility, 
‘‘ however, denotes no intrinsic quality in the things which we call 
“ useful; it merely expresses their relations to the pains and pleasures 
“of mankind., And, as the susceptibility of pain and pleasure from 
“particular objects is created and modified by causes innumerable 
‘and constantly varying, we find an endless diversity in the relative 
“¢ utility of different objects to different persons, a diversity which 
‘Cis the motive of all exchanges.” It is from the notions expressed 
in these two sentences, when fully interpreted and followed out, that 
a true theory of economy is unfolded. ‘To illustrate the importance 
of the change, let us go back to De Quincy and his “ intrinsic 
“ utility.” He imagines a little romance in his agreeable style, and 
represents the reader as travelling upon Lake Superior in a steam- 
boat, making his way to an unsettled region 800 miles ahead of 
civilisation. ‘‘ One fellow-passenger, whom you will part with before 
“‘ sunset, has a powerful musical snuff-box. Knowing by experience 
“the power of such a toy over your own feelings, the magic with 
“ which at times it lulls your agitations of mind, you are vehemently 
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‘ desirous to purchase it. In the hour of leaving London you had 
“ forgotten to do so: here isa finalchance. But the owner, aware of 
‘‘ your situation not less than yourself, is determined to operate by 
‘“ a strain pushed to the very uttermost upon U, upon the intrinsic 
‘‘ worth of the article in your individual estimate for your individual 
“‘ purposes.’ Here we find, clearly, that the musical box possesses 
intrinsic utility and intrinsic worth; but if these words mean any- 
thing, each musical box of exactly the same physical construction 
must have exactly the same intrinsic utility, however many boxes of 
the same sort you may previously possess. Even then, if you had 
brought a box with you from London, you would be equally anxious 
to buy a second exactly similar one from your fellow-passenger— 
nay, twenty such if they had come in your way. Now, what possible 
use can attach to twenty exactly similar musical boxes in the wilds 
of the Rocky Mountains? You cannot set them all going at once, 
for the discord would be terrible. If you try to use them all, by 
starting first one and then the other, the monotonous and constant 
repetition of the same tunes would be equally intolerable. If you 
only have them going occasionally, then a single one will serve for 
many years; and if you keep a second and a third to meet the case 
of the first being worn ont or broken, the remaining seventeen will 
be simply useless. It is true that if you have neighbours, these 
surplus boxes may be sold or given to them; but it is as regards 
your neighbours that they now acquire utility, and the very ground 
of the change of ownership is that what is useless to you will be 
useful to them. In short, then, utility, as Senior said, is not an 
intrinsic quality at all; it is accident of a thing arising out of its 
relation to the wants of an individual. Utility only exists when 
there is on the one side the person wanting, and on the other the 
thing wanted; and the utility consists in the ensemble of all the 
qualities and circumstances which actually do enable it to quench 
the thirst or relieve the hunger or satisfy any of the wants of some 
person. Just as the gravitating force of a material body depends 
not alone upon the mass of that body, but upon the masses and 
relative positions and distances of the surrounding material bodies, 
so utility is an attraction between a wanting being and what is 
wanted. 

Now this view, properly followed out, leads to startling conclu- 
sions. We cannot stop at musical boxes, but we must allow that 
even food and water are continually varying in utility according as 
‘there are people who want them or do not want them. Imagine a 
man in total solitude upon an island in the Pacific Ocean, where 
there are twenty bread-fruit trees. If the’ fruit of one tree is amply 
sufficient to sustain him, then we must allow that the fruit of the 
other nineteen trees has no utility. In the ordinary circumstances 
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of an industrial community the same principles hold true; but the 
' question is complicated by the practice of exchange, which renders 
useful to one man what is useless to another. We must now take a 
further step, and allow that each different portion of the one same 
commodity may possess a different degree of utility. If a man, 
imprisoned or otherwise cut off from all other supplies of food, 
receive only one pound of bread per day, he could barely maintain 
life upon it ; a second pound per day would therefore possess extreme 
utility for him in satisfying his hunger and maintaining his strength. 
Supposing, however, that a third pound of bread be offered to him 
daily, will it possess equal utility with the second? Clearly not; 
for though he may eat some of it still further to supply his need of 
nourishment, yet he can hardly eat three pounds of bread per day. 
As to a fourth pound per day it would be absolutely useless, and 
would not be touched. We find, then, that the very same uniform 
commodity varies in utility according to the quantity which is 
already in possession. Hxactly the same considerations apply to all 
other commodities in a more or less marked manner. One pair of 
boots is requisite; a second is very useful to replace the first when 
worn out, or temporarily unavailable; a third, and a fourth, and a 
fifth might be conceivably useful, though this would depend much 
upon the variety of construction adapted to serve a variety of 
purposes. No one can find equal use for 20 or 100 pairs of boots, as 
would be the case if the utility were intrinsic. We come, then, to 
the conclusion that the utility of a commodity is no intrinsic or 
unchangeable quality, but rather a relation which is essentially vari- 
able in degree and dependent upon the intensity of the want felt, 
which again depends upon the quantity of commodity which has 
been already consumed. Theoretically at least this variation must 
be regarded as taking place in the very smallest portions of the 
commodity. Not only is each pound of bread less useful than the 
pound already consumed, but each ounce than the previous ounce. 
The decline in the degree of utility may be regarded as approxi- 
mately continuous, and is properly represented by a curve which 
more or less rapidly declined towards zero. While the height of this 
curve at any point above the base line represents the intensity or 
degree of utility of the commodity, when a certain quantity has 
already been consumed the area of the curve up to that point 
measures the total quantity of utility in the form of useful effect 
derived from its consumption. 

We must observe that useful effect is a quantity of two dimen- 
sions—namely, the quantity of commodity consumed, and the degree 
of utility of each part of the commodity; in this sense their utility 
is correctly represented by an area. Degree of utility, on the con- 
trary, is a quantity of one dimension, and is to be represented by a 
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line. It is by thus giving precision to our ideas of utility that we 
can alone arrive at a correct comprehension of the relation_ between 
utility and value, upon which depends the solution of all the 
problems of political economy. 

If these views concerning utility be accepted, the main branches 
of the science of political economy resolve themselves into the theory 
of the equilibrium of utility. The theory will apply, for instance, to 
the determination of the proper distribution of the same commodity 
when it is applicable to several different purposes. The commodity 
ought to be so divided and comsumed that the final degree of its 
utility in each employment is the same. Hach want should be 
satisfied up to the same point of satisfaction, because if one want is 
ever so little more pressing than another, there will be an increase 
of useful effect in applying a httle more commodity to that, and a 
little less to some want which is not so acutely felt. The same 
principle holds true of the consumption of a store of commodity at 
different times. We ought so to consume the commodity that in 
each day or other interval of time the wants of the individual are 
satisfied up to the same point. It is, then, a general principle that 
in the case of each individual the degrees of utility are to be 
equalised, and this is also the key to the theory of value. If a 
person has a great deal of one commodity and little or none of 
another—say a great deal of bread and very little tea—the degree 
of utility of part of the bread will be low, and he will readily part 
with some, whereas more tea will have to him a high degree of 
utility, and he will be very desirous of obtaining more, If, then, 
he happen to meet with a second person who has plenty of tea and 
little bread, there will be evident increase of useful effect in the 
exchange. So far there is no mystery. But how are we to deter- 
mine how much bread shall be given for so much tea, or vice versd. 
The principle of equilibrium again applies, and each will give of his 
superfluous commodity until, if he gave either more or less at the 
existing ratio of exchange, the useful effect would be diminished. 
The matter is complicated, however, by the fact that the price of 
one commodity in terms of the other may be higher or lower. Thus 
if 2 oz. of tea be given for 39 oz. of bread, then in order that utility 
shall be maximised the utility of 2 more ounces of tea must be 
exactly equal to the utility of 39 oz. of bread; and this must hold 
true of each person separately. Now, the total utility or useful 
effect of 2 oz. of tea is found by multiplying the degree of utility of 
-each ounce (assumed, for the moment, to be of equal degree of 
utility) by two, the number of ounces; the useful effect of the 
bread, in like manner, is found by multiplying the degree of utility 
of the bread by 39, the number of ounces. When equilibrium is 
attained, the products will be equal; from which it follows as an 
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evident inference that the quantities exchanged will be inversely 
proportional to the final degrees of utility of the commodities. 

It is also to be observed that in an open market there cannot be 
at the same time two ratios of exchange for the same uniform com- 
modity. Hence the whole quantities of commodity exchariged, will 
bear the same ratio as the last small quantities. Now, the value of 
a thing, as we use the term, is greater as-we give less of that thing 
for a given object, and less as we give more. Thus the values of 
things are inversely as the quantities of them given, and therefore 
directly proportional to the final degrees of utility. 

_ Now, as the final degree of utility is only another expression for 
what M. Walras calls the rarity of a commodity, we have arrived at 
the theorem that the values in exchange are proportional to the 
rarities. It is evidently impossible that I should in a brief paper 
give all the requisite explanations concerning a general theory of 
this kind; it is still more out of the question that I should develop 
the consequences to be drawn from the theory. The deductions are 
only in a very partial way exhibited in the work of M. Walras, or 
in my ‘‘ Theory of Political Economy.” I should mention, however, 
that the laws of supply and demand, as generally accepted by 
economists, are easily deduced from the theory of exchange, so that 
the theory is verified by experience and statistical science. One all 
important point, however, is the relation between value and labour 
spent in production. Adam Smith vacillated between utility and 
labour as the causes and measures of value, and what perplexed 
Smith has perplexed subsequent writers. Thus we find Ricardo 
laying down that commodities derive their exchangeable value from 
the quantity of labour required to produce them, except in the case 
of commodities of which the supply caunot be increased by labour, 
and in these cases scarcity is the cause of value. The result of our 
theory, however, is to show that value always depends upon degree 
of utility, and labour has no connection with the matter, except 
through utility. If we can readily manufacture a great quantity of 
some article our want of that article will be almost completely 
satisfied ; so that the degree of utility, and consequently its value, 
will fall. _Production operates upon value only by varying the 
intensity of our desires for more of the same commodities; and it is 
plain that, in deciding how much of each kind of goods:is to be 
produced, the principle of equilibrium of utilities must again guide 
us, so that. each want shall be satisfied up to the corresponding 
point. Regard, must now be paid, however, both to the ratios at 
which commodities exchange, and to the comparative quantities of 
different commodities which can be produced by the same labour. 

The same kind of investigation which has been applied to the 
analysis of utility can also be applied to labour regarded as varying 
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both in duration and intensity of painfulness. The general result, 
as explained in the “Theory of Political Economy,” is to confirm 
the prevailing doctrine that the values of commodities tend to become 
approximately equal to their cost of production. The most important 
critic who has raised objections to this theory is certainly Professor 
J. KE. Cairnes, who, as I have said, altogether repudiates it in the 
very first chapter of his new work. He commences by remarking 
that I follow M.Say in maintaining that value depends entirely upon 
utility, and that he had regarded Say’s views as long ago disposed of 
by Ricardo. So far, Professor Cairnes may be in a manner quite 
correct. M.Walras, M. d’Aulnis, and I do follow Say and several 
other eminent writers in regarding value as totally dependent on 
utility ; but it is the exact nature of this dependence which is the 
all-important point, this which Mr. Cairnes has wholly misappre- 
hended, or rather not apprehended at all. Altogether missing the 
distinction between total utility or aggregate useful effect, and the 
remaining degree of utility, which attaches to fresh supplies of the 
commodity, he remarks :—‘‘ A use of language according to which 
‘“‘ water is only useful where it is paid for, and in proportion as it is 
““ paid for; according to which atmospheric air is only useful in 
‘* diving-bells, mines, and other places, whither it is costly to convey 
“it; according to which meat and corn are less useful commodities 
‘‘in the United States than in England, and clothing and cutlery 
“less useful in England than in the United States; according to 
‘‘ which diamonds are more useful than coal, and iron is the least 
‘‘ useful of the metals—such a use of language, it will be admitted, 
“ requires strong reasons for its justification.”” No doubt; but any- 
thing more wide of my use of the term useful cannot be conceived. 
Water, in a certain quantity, is infinitely useful to every person ; 
but when enough has been received; further supplies are not useful, 
and may be hurtful, as in the case of a flood, a damp house, or a wet 
-mine. A person living by a stream of pure water pays nothing for 
water, because he experiences the total useful effect of water without | 
paying. For like reasons we seldom pay for air, because, though 
infinitely useful at every moment of our lives, the portions of air 
requisite to produce the useful effect of respiration can be drawn 
straight from the atmosphere without cost, and further supplies 
would not be useful. . In diving-bells, mines, and elsewhere, we pay 
to get air, because otherwise we should not have enough, and addi- 
tional quantities are worth paying for. The same explanation applies 
to all Mr. Cairne’s other objections. Coal is vastly more useful than 
diamonds in its total usefulness; but as we have for the present 
plenty of coal and not plenty of diamonds, we may still want one 
small diamond more than we want an additional ton of coals. With 
his own interpretation of my use of the term utility, it is no wonder 
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that Mr. Cairnes holds my theory of value to be groundless. It 
amounts to this, he thinks, “That value depends on utility, and that 
“ utility is whatever affects value.”’ In other words, the name utility 
is given to the aggregate of unknown conditions which determine 
the phenomenon, and then the phenomenon is stated to depend 
upon what this name stands for. Jam wholly unable to see how 
Mr. Cairnes reaches this view of the matter. Value does depend 
upon the degrees of utility of the commodities valued, and these 
degrees of utility depend upon the quantities of commodities avail- 
able as compared with the wants of consumers. But, in reality, so 
long as Mr. Cairnes fails to distinguish between the total useful effect 
of a commodity and its remaining degree of utility, and so long as 
he interprets my employment of the term utility in a way which is 
totally opposed to my own use of it, there is no possible common 
ground of discussion between us. 

I will only further add a few words as to the value of the theory 
itself. It might seem that it leads us to no new conclusions, because 
we found that the principal inferences from the theory were the laws 
of supply and demand, and the doctrine of the relation of value to 
cost of production already so well known in political economy. But 
though many parts of economical doctrine as now accepted will be 
confirmed by the theory, other parts will probably be shown to be 
groundless. The results of any such theory must be of a triple cha- 
racter, destructive, conservative, and constructive ; but it is yet too 
soon to attempt to trace out the actual character and extent of its 
effects in each direction. It might be thought, perhaps, that, being 
a mathematical theory, it cannot be of use until reduced to exact 
numbers and mathematical formula. Though numerical precision 
would be very valuable if it could be secured, yet it is no more 
requisite to this theory than to the old doctrines of economy, which 
are mathematical so far as they are anything at all. A true mathe- 
matical theory without numerical results can correct, or if necessary 
overturn, a false mathematical theory without numerical results. 
The laws of supply and demand are the best established part of the 
prevailing doctrines, although they have never been defined or 
analysed with any numerical precision; but, so far as they are known 
to be true, they form the verification in experience which ought to 
be applied to every theory. There is nothing, then, more theoretical, 
more speculative, more mathematical, more removed from experience 
or common sense in the new than in the old views. The new views 
simply arise from a more close and thorough analysis of the condi- 
tions of utility and its relations to value and labour. Ricardo said, 
“ From no source do so many errors and so much difference of 
‘‘ opinion in that science proceed as from the vague ideas which are 
*“‘ attached to the word ‘value.’”’ It will be a result of quite suffi- 
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cient importance for the present if the new theory enables us to test 
the truth of prevailing doctrines concerning value, and to reject those 
which are false. It is quite doubtful whether the new theory will 
always lead us to such precise and dogmatic conclusions as we find 
in some of the principal treatises on political economy ; but it will 
be allowed that precise and dogmatic conclusions do more harm 
than good if they be false, and that there is nothing of more worth 
in scientific matters than the touchstone which can decide between 
truth and error. 
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Opening Appress of the Presipent of the Department IV, 
‘*Hconomy and Travz,’ of the Narionan Association for 
the Promotion of Soctat Screncr, at the HicurrentrH ANNUAL 
Concress, held at Guascow, October, 1874. By Sir Grorae 
CampseLL, D.C.L., K.C.S.1. _ 


J HAVE been so much and so actively engaged abroad, that I fear I 
am but ill qualified to speak of this great subject. I must confine 
myself to some general observations which occur to one, who from 
a distance has had what may be called a sort of bird’s-eye view of 
events passing in Hurope; and I think that you will view leniently 
my shortcomings and errors. 

It seems to me that the pervading element in recent changes of 
opinion on economical questions, is a certain distrust of the orthodox 
doctrines of political economy, such as were at one time received—a 
recognition of considerable disturbances and wide deviations due to 
what I may call moral causes. It has come to be understood that 
in practice men do not always, or even generally, follow the strict 
paths of pecuniary self-interest, and that in dealing with human 
affairs we must make large allowances for certain attractions not 
originally taken into account in the science of political economy. 
In fact, pure political economy has been to a great extent supple- 
mented by what may be called mixed political economy. 

I would class the disturbing causes under the heads of, first, 
habit and custom; second, ignorance and prejudice; and third, the 
fact long preached, but little accepted in modern days, that wealth 
and happiness are not always commensurate ; since it may be that 
a smaller total of wealth distributed in one way, or under certain 
conditions may afford more happiness, and consequently be more 
sought after, than a greater total of wealth distributed or accumu- 
lated in another way. I think we can have no true economical 
science without recognising that the result depends quite as much 
on the distribution of wealth, as on its actual amount. The fact 
seems to be that in primitive times, before wealth was so great and 
before economy had been reduced to a science, the wisdom of our 
ancestors recognised and acted on many of the considerations 
which, in later days, we have overlooked; and along with much 
gross error and prejudice they had some elements of social well- 
being and happiness, which have been comparatively wanting in 
modern times. Hence arises a sort of radical reaction—a disposi- 
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tion on the part of some of the most advanced reformers in some 
things to revert to earlier phases of society, when -wealth in the 
hands of individuals was less exclusively king; when castes and 
classes were less widely separated ; and when institutions prevailed, 
which admitted greater numbers to the privileges and enjoyment of 
property or of common rights. 

Taking in the order in which I have stated them the classes of 
causes most likely to disturb the rules of pure political economy, I 
will not here say much on habit and custom, though in truth custom 
is of enormous importance and greatly influences most affairs. It 
is abundantly evident that these things do very largely affect human 
action, even in the most civilised countries; and no man can be a 
true statesman, who makes his calculations without allowing for 
their effect. So Jong as human nature is human nature, men and 
still more women, will be influenced by habit and custom. 

Mere ignorance is perhaps scarcely so important, inasmuch as 
while the influence of habit is perpetual, ignorance is an ice-bound 
form which melts and disappears under the influence of the sun of 
knowledge, which in these days is mélting with great rapidity, and 
which modern advances seem likely very rapidly to reduce to a 
minimum. 

The grand difficulty in establishing a free and good social state 
in these days seems to me to consist in this, that up to this time 
almost all, if not all, the examples of successful free States are States 
in which real freedom has been confined to a body of freemen—a very 
large body, even a majority of the populations, it may be, but still 
an exclusive body, not comprising the whole population. The 
‘menial and, inferior duties have always been performed by a helot 
population—either actual slaves, serfs of the soil, or persons 
nominally free, but really by gross ignorance kept down to a quasi- 
helot position. The old republics of Greece and Rome had large 
bodies of slaves; so had the American Republic till the other day. 
In the middle ages, the free nations of Hurope seem always to have 
dominated over subject races of serfs. On the Continent many of 
the people had not fully emerged from that state till modern days. 
In England, till quite the other day, the agricultural labourer was a 
rude and ignorant serf, debarred by ignorance from any effort to 
improve his condition. Even in educated Scotland we are told, that 
in comparatively recent times miners were almost or quite slaves ; 
and I believe I am right in saying that in modern times, in this 
‘manufacturing West, the lower kinds of labour in the great indus- 
trial establishments are for the most part not done by Scotchmen, 
but by strangers imported to fill the gap left by the want of 
ignorance in Scotland. . 

Even in Scotland we now know that a good deal of ignorance 
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has remained. But in Scotland, England, and Jreland too, measures 
are taken which will render the people no longer ignorant, and we 
must make up our minds for the changes necessarily resulting. 
Not only education proper, but those great educators, railways and 
steamships and the press, are rapidly bringing things to that point 
that ignorance will no longer render easy, bargains for the perform- 
ance of inferior toil. 

When the ignorance which maintains a pariah caste is dissipated, 
we come to that state of things which already to a great extent 
exists in America: among equals no one will submit to do the 
inferior work, except for very high pay. Hence a social revolution, 
which we are now going through. It may be doubted whether the 
effect will be to raise the comparative position of the aristocrats of 
manual labour, the skilled mechanics; but we certainly witness a 
process which must be lasting, viz., the comparative elevation of the 
wages and positions of the labourers who perform the more dis- 
agreeable and inferior labours. 

This seems to me to be one of the causes of recent changes and 
rise of wages. Another is, no doubt, the increased facilities of 
emigration, the consequent drain to America, and the tendency to 
an equalisation of the conditions of the labourer in Europe and 
America. 

' How far, then, is the change to go? Is there a limit to it, or 
are wages to go on rising indefinitely P J think those who are too 
sanguine in their anticipations of continued improvement in the 
position of the labourer, must remember several drawbacks. Every 
great rise in the price of production must tend to check that great 
development of our manufactures and trade, which has hitherto 
more than kept pace with the population. Under improved condi- 
tions of life we may expect that population will continue to increase 
very rapidly. And there seems much reason to believe that the 
flow into America has already gone far to reduce the difference 
of level which has hitherto produced so strong a labour-current to 
the West. : 

But, beyond these considerations, which most of you understand 
better than I can do, there is another to which I would par- 
ticularly ask your attention, and in regard to which I can speak 
with more personal knowledge. These countries of Western Europe 
are not the only or the chief labour-markets of the world. On the 
contrary, in Southern and Hastern Asia we have a population infi- 
nitely more numerous, and where wages are out of all comparison 
cheaper. It may be that the same influences which tend to spread 
populations and equalise wages as between Hurope and America, 
may soon tend to, produce the same effects as between Asia and the 
countries where labour is now dear. Already Chinese labour has 
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come into competition with white labour, and it has become evident 
that the Chinese are no mean competitors. 

In truth the same causes—prejudice and ignorance and want of 
means of communication—which have hitherto kept in degradation 
much of the populations of Europe, have also kept cooped up in 
their own country, at humble labour on low wages, the great Hastern 
populations. Wherever there is peace these populations increase ; 
and if the bonds which have restrained them are relaxed, they may 
greatly affect the labour markets of the world. 

The Chinese have a physique very little inferior to Europeans, 
and, they have an industry and perseverance superior to many 
Kuropeans. They have hitherto been much restrained by political 
circumstances and social bonds; otherwise they are singularly free 
from any trammels of ignorance and prejudice. I have often been 
inclined to think that if the gates of China were fairly opened it 
would be a question whether the New Worlds are to belong to the 
Americans or to the Chinese. The success of the Chinese as 
colonists is mainly retarded by one social prejudice—they do not 
like to take their women abroad. But, I believe there are symptoms 
that this may be overcome, and, if so, [do not see what there is to 
prevent the Chinese from multiplying and replenishing the earth. 

Then we come to the vast populations of our great Indian 
territories. Recent events have created a painful interest in the 
density and the rapid increase of these populations. More and 
more this country seems to feel that, having undertaken their 
government, it is our duty to do what we can to facilitate their 
employment in a way which may mitigate the evils resulting from 
overcrowding, uniformity of labour, and lowness of living. There 
are still large parts of India in which the wages of a labouring man 
are not more than 2}d. per diem, and 3d. is an outside wage in all 
the rural parts. Whether we facilitate a change or not, the world 
is progressing, and there is some probability that many of these 
people may come into the labour market of the world. In their 
case pre-eminently, it is prejudice and ignorance which have kept 
them back. Caste prejudices are being weakened. We are doing 
much to educate the people in India. Unheard-of facilities of loco- 
motion are there provided. In several parts of the country the 
people are becoming accustomed to emigration. There seems no 
reason why at least our warmer colonies and possessions, should not 
be fully colonized by an Indian population. And it may be that 
even in our own country, if our own populations are elevated to 
occupations requiring energy and force, some of the inferior occu- 
pations may be taken by our Indian subjects. For instance, I think 
that in these days domestic service is not the work of European 
men. As things stand I would give that over entirely to women; 
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and, if the women are too much for us, I believe that Indian ser- 
.vants, educated in this country to our habits and our energies, 
would do that duty excellently. 

These Indians, though sprung in the main from the same original 
stock as ourselves, are now undoubtedly inferior in physique; but 
their intellect is good, and their manual skill great, and the expe- 
rience of individuals proves that they are quite capable of thriving 
and improving in this country. 

Hmigration, moreover, apart, much attention has lately been 
drawn to the fact that in their own country, Indian labour in manu- 
factories threatens a very dangerous competition with the manufac- 

- turing labour of this country. There is no concealing the fact that, 
inferior though they be in force and energy, the natives of India are 
just as well fitted as the people of this country for the kinds of work 
which are connected with machines. I have specially inquired on 
this point, and am told by those who have practical experience of 
the great mills recently established in India, that the natives do the 
work on which they ‘are employed (that is, the manual labour) just 
as well as Dundee or Manchester hands. They have a distinct 
aptitude for this kind of thing; and I have never seen a pleasanter 
sight or a greater improvement in condition than is exhibited by 
large numbers of native men, women, and children employed in 
some of these mills. As yet, both in the jute mills of Calcutta and 
the cotton mills of Bombay, only the coarser fabrics have been 
attempted ; but considering how recent this industry is, it may well 
be that great advances may soon be made. In some respects Indian 
mills labour under a disadvantage: coal is dear or inferior, Huro- 
pean superintendence expensive, machinery must be obtained from 
a distance. Still the tendency must be to diminish these difficulties 
as mills become more numerous, and Indian minerals are more 
developed. I have no doubt many here can calculate pretty exactly 
what proportion to the whole cost of manufacture is represented by 
the cost of manual labour. It is certain that this labour is very 
much cheaper in India; and weighing that against the advantages 
on the other side, some opinion may be formed of the probable 
success of Indian manufactures. So far it is certain that they have 
given ground for sanguine expectations, and that consequently large 
additions are being made to the existing manufactories. A question 
has been propounded to you: “‘ What are the probable effects of 
“the spread of manufacturing industry in Europe on the future 
“commercial properity of the United Kingdom P”- And I beg to 
impress on you that the question must be extended to India, and 
that you must consider the possible effect of the spread of manufac- 
turing industry in India. You are probably aware that at this 
moment the jute mills in and about Calcutta are being largely 
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extended, the existing mills having been found remunerative in a 
very high degree. Some cotton mills are also started there, while 
at Bombay a great increase is taking place in the large cotton mills 
already existing, and cotton mills are started at several places in 
the interior. 

This train of thought leads me to another of the special ques- 
tions which will be propounded to you: “‘ What are the best means 
“‘ of drawing together the interests of the United Kingdom, India, 
‘‘and the Colonies?” I think that in discussing this very wide 
question a great distinction must be drawn between the self- 
governed colonies on the one hand, and India, with other native- 
inhabited and crown-governed colonies, on the other. In the latter 
we must do what we deem best in the interest of the colony or 
dependency, and that of the empire at large. But in the case of 
self-governed colonies it seems now to be accepted that freedom 
must prevail over the economical views which we may consider 
right; that they must do as they lke, and that we must trust to 
the taste for British beer, British manufactures, and British mer- 
cantile connections, which British colonists carry with them, for 
any direct benefit to repay the money expended on these children 
of the mother country. My own view, subject to what I may hear 
at this meeting, is that self-government should not be conceded too 
early; and that there is no reason why a handful of first colonists 
should dispose of great countries, to the prejudice of those who come 
after them; and that the natives, if there be natives, must be fairly 
protected. But when a colony of British blood has become populous 
and settled, and self-government is conceded to it, I think that any 
attempt to maintain too close a connection with the mother country 
only leads to evil and bad feeling. All over the world I believe 
experience shows that highly centralised free governments do not 
succeed on a large scale—freedom is only possible on a large scale 
under a federal system, closer or loose as the constituent parts are 
near and similar, or the contrary. But be this as it may, I am 
firmly convinced that the British genius is not centralising, but of 
an intensely local and decentralising character. I observe that the 
moment a man born and bred in these isles settles in a colony ora 
dependency he ceases to put first the feelings of an Englishman or 
the interests of the empire—he becomes intensely local in all his 
- views and interests—he is always ready to decry the interests of the 
mother country as opposed to the local interests which he has 
‘espoused—he is very touchy and difficult to deal with. For this 
reason especially, I greatly distrust all plans for imperial assemblies 
to represent the whole empire, and every scheme of that kind. I 
believe that it must come, and is coming to this—that when self- 
government has been once conceded the interference of the British 
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Parliament must almost cease, and we must be content to maintain 
as long as conveniently may be a loose political connection through 
the Crown or head of the State. The head of the State would then 
act as arbiter, and exercise an influence sufficient, it may be hoped, 
to settle disputed questions and maintain concord for a generation 
or two. But colonies are like children; and when an elder child, 
such as Canada, has grown to maturity on another continent, has its 
own politics, connections, and complications there, and is practically 
out of our hand, I would certainly let it go free without more delay, 
and would relieve this country of the many embarrassments to which 
the connection may give rise. We may hope for long years of 
friendly intercourse with free colonies and colonies emancipated into 
free countries, if we only follow a negative policy, and keep clear of 
causes of offence. Canada I believe to be, under present arrange- 
ments, a burden and a risk to us. The Australian Colonies are 
differently situated, and a direct connection with them may no 
doubt be advantageously maintained for the present. 

One of the best means of uniting the mother country with the 
colonies is no doubt the extension of telegraphic communication, and 
it is to be hoped that this will be gradually perfected. Especially in 
all directions we must hope to obtain cheaper telegraphic rates than 
those now charged by monopolist private companies. The rates on 
the ocean telegraphs are almost prohibitory to private correspondence. 

In regard to India, the character of our connection is very dif- 
ferent from that of the free colonies. Possibly we may some day 
fit that country for freedom, but the time has not yet come, nor 
approaches, when we can carry political freedom there beyond small 
local municipalities. The best, then, that we can do, whether for 
the interests of the United Kingdom or of India, to unite the two, is 
to govern India absolutely with wisdom and justice. Above all 
things we must give the greatest possible facilities to promote the 
flow of those things in which each country abounds to the other. 
Though I am old-fashioned enough to believe that even the rule of 
free trade has its exceptions, though I have thought that when actual 
famine of a severe type is on a country, its rulers may fairly retain 
its own food supplies, I heartily acknowledge that, as a rule, the 
freest exchange of commodities is incomparably the best system, and 
that the first duty of a ruler is to promote that exchange by liberal 
tariffs and liberal laws—by improved harbours, roads, and railways 
—by easy markets and other mercantile facilities, and by the indus- 
trial education and enlightenment of the people. 

Now, we know that India is rich in a great, an industrious, an 
intelligent, and an orderly population, and in a vast extent of rich 
soil, made fertile by a tropical sun and almost tropical rains; but 
she wants capital and science, and energetic directors of labour. All 
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these last the United Kingdom can above all other countries supply, 
and above all other countries the United Kingdom can take and use 
and improve the great products which the soil and populations of 
India supply. It must be, then, that two countries, each of which is 
as it were the converse and complement of the other, must, when 
brought into so close relation as are India and this country, benefit 
one another. The interests of both are the same ; the measures that 
will promote the interests of the one will promote the interests of 
the other. The task of the Government is but to study the common 
interests, to remove obstructions, to maintain peace and quiet, and 
to let things find their natural level. 

This country is full of capital. Much of that capital a and 
does find its way to India. Yet it is often said that capital does not 
go so freely to India as to some other countries. I believe that the 
way to an influx of British capital into India is more and more 
opened every day. But to secure the most abundant flow PneRsi 
I think we want— | 

A better definition of the rights in land. 

Improved judicial institutions. 

An improvement in the English commercial law, better calttnidlind 
to secure honesty on the part ie agents and directors. 

Improved facilities for the resort of Europeans to the better hill 
climates of India, facilities for their settling there, and facilities for 
the education of their children. 

An improved social intercourse between Europeans and natives. 

I find that perhaps the greatest difficulty we have now to deal 
with in European industrial enterprise in India is that too great 
haste to be rich, which leads men to be constantly seeking short 
cuts by speculation, rather than to settle down and slowly build up 
fortunes founded on the goodwill and co-operation of the natives, as 
the old race of settlers did. The greyheaded old planter, wielding 
an immense personal influence over the natives around him, is now 
very rare. Our nation has been demoralised by prosperity and. 
speculation; tea industries and other industries have received rude: 
shocks, and been much retarded, because many men have made tea- 
gardens and set up other enterprises, not to make tea or anything 
else, but to sell. In most industries we have now a healthier state 
of things, but still there is too much of a feverish expectation to 
make a rapid fortune in a few years as soon as a first success is 
achieved. I think that to secure steady and sure success planters 
and settlers must make up their minds to spend the best part of 
their lives in the country, as government servants do, to learn the 
languages, to conciliate the natives, and to make for themselves a 
place in the country. Certainly the most successful men in the long 
run are always those who get on best with the natives. 
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I have not mentioned public works and improved communications 
as one of the improvements required in our Indian system, because 
I feel that we are already sufficiently alive to the need of these things, 
and are already doing as much as can reasonably be expected. On 
the other hand, I think there is extreme need of caution lest we 
should go too far in a right direction, and too much embarrass our 
finances by unprofitable works. In respect of improved communi- 
cations we can hardly do too much, and much has been done. The 
railways already made in India are on the whole a great success; 
the trunk lines carry a very large traffic; and though very expen- 
sively built, pay quite as well as could be expected. The greatest 
railway of all, the Hast Indian, is already a paying line, and so is the 
Hastern Bengal. If we can succeed in making cheap light railways 
as feeders to the main lines—so cheap that they will pay tolerably 
well—we shall have an excellent railway system in India. Already 
some such cheap lines have succeeded ; and if in the future we lay 
them down judiciously, and avoid a too broad gauge on the one hand, 
and a pedantically narrow gauge on the other, we may well succeed 
with such works on alarge scale. The difficulties in the way of large 
and substantial metalled roads in the plains of India are enormous— 
they are most expensive to make, and most expensive to maintain; — 
it is therefore that I so much look to light railways. 

' In connection with this subject it may be mentioned that there is 
very widely spread in India enormous quantities of excellent iron 
ore. The coai is not so good, but it is tolerable, and in some parts 
there are great quantities of it close to the iron. If iron should 
become excessively dear in this country, a successful iron manu- 
facture on a large scale will probably spring up in India. I under- 
stand that even now projects of this kind are on foot in a part of the 
country where there seems to be very great promise of success. 

Railways cannot go to every village: we must have local roads 
of some kind, and the Indian Government certainly does not neglect 
this subject. There is generally a system of local taxation for roads ; 
and of late in Bengal, where the permanent settlement was by many 
supposed to cause difficulty, a system of local rating for roads has 
been carried through, and put in practice with unexpected success. 

There is, then, no laxity in providing India with sufficient means 
of communication. In respect also of accommodation for shipping, 
much has been and is being done. I am sure those of my mercantile 
friends who are connected with Calcutta will acknowledge that there 
at least we have lately given them modern appliances and facilities 
of the best description, and suited to the great steam traflic by the 
Suez Canal, which is every day developing, and which will more 
develop, if only care is taken that the ships are properly navigated. 
In almost every one of the many cases in which fine steamers have 
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been lost on this route of late, the result has been due to no storms 
or other natural misfortunes, but simply to gross blunders of navi- 
gation. Surely these may be avoided. 

You are well aware that great efforts are made to increase the 
productive power of India and secure the country against famine by 
means of irrigation. I trust and believe that much may still be done 
in this way. But the misfortune is that on Indian subjects public 
opinion in this country is apt to rush to extremes. It seemed at one 
time to be supposed that irrigation of any kind and at any cost must 
be the panacea for everything. In truth there are two sides to this 
irrigation question, and questions of extreme difficulty are involved, 
which can only be worked out with extreme care and patience. I 
earnestly trust that the new Minister of Public Works in India will 
be a careful and a patient man, who will go thoroughly into these 
questions and work them out thoroughly. 

By other means also the productive resources of India may no 
doubt be increased. But here also we must not rush to too hasty 
conclusions. The natives of India, knowing their soil and climate, 
cultivate with a considerable skill and success, which we certainly 
cannot improve by rude and hasty means. To improve Indian agri- 
culture and Indian staples we must give to the subject the utmost 
care, study, and practical application. I think that we ought to 
have a far better knowledge of the products and agriculture of India 
than we now have, and I trust that steps are being taken to obtain 
this. We are attempting to commence schools of practical botany 
and agricultural chemistry; we hope to have an industrial survey 
of the whole country. I hope and believe that the result will be in 
the end a greater supply of the products most wanted in this country, 
and increased prosperity to India. 

I have mentioned improved facilities for settlement and education 
in the better hill climates of India as one of the desiderata. I have 
doubts whether we can ever do justice to India till we have some 
sort of colonisation there under circumstances in which the race-will. 
not deteriorate. We want a class who may become a sort of medium 
between ourselves and the natives, and bring the two races closer 
together, instead of letting them drift farther apart, as is now, I 
think, the case. I have alluded to the decay of the old race of 
planters and settlers, and the substitution of young men too sanguine 
of becoming rapidly rich and going off again. Even among the 
servants of Government a good deal of the same feeling has resulted 
from change of system and increased facilities of communication with 
Europe. I want to tempt some Europeans to make India more 
completely their home, and to bring up children who may combine 
with Kuropean habits of thought and feeling a thorough knowledge 
of the natives and of native languages. I want a class of Huropeans 
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who understand the soil, the agriculture, and the products of the 
_ East, and who, with a European education, may be able to improve 
them. I also especially wish to develop among the better and highly- 
educated classes of natives a physical robustness and a taste for 
practical arts, which may enable them to do for their own country 
what energetic and educated men have done in Europe. I trust 
that we have made a beginning in this direction, and that good fruit 
will soon come of a friendly and efficient working together of 
Huropean and native energy. 

I have not yet touched on the third of the causes of variation 
from the strict rules of pure political economy which I stated, viz., 
the possibility of greater happiness resulting from an advantageous 
distribution of wealth as distinguished from its gross amount. It is 
generally, I think, deemed to be a source of weakness and social evil 
in this country that there is a tendency more and more to accumu- 
late wealth in few hands, and to divide the population into a few 
who have very much, and the many who have nothing. I am myself 
inclined to think that we too much tend to substitute a plutocracy 
for the aristocratic rule, which has in great degree ceased. Be this 
as it may, I think there can be no doubt that a great source of 
weakness in this country, as compared to some other countries, one 
which may give them the advantage in the long run, is the want of 
saving accumulation and property among the labouring population 
of England, and I fear I must say of Scotland also. We now know 
that, if the large capital of France is not so large as ours, the amount 
of wealth in France in the hands of petty holders is enormous: In 
other European countries, also, the people are, I believe, saving in 
their habits. Even in Ireland we know that the petty cottier tenants 
save money to buy farms, and give their daughters portions in a way 
which, I fear, is very rare among British labourers. Why is this? 
The Scotch, at any rate, are by nature a prudent race. Why do 
Scotchmen earning good wages in our manufactories not save like 
Frenchmen or Irishmen, and buy fields and houses and stocks and 
shares P J imagine that in Scotland we have now become involved 
in the English system, and that the English system is not favourable 
to saving. Hnglishmen and most Scotchmen have been too long 
divorced from the responsibilities of property and of complete self- 
dependence. I take it that the more people cease to work for them- 
selves and become labourers for others, the less the necessities and 
forethought which beget prudence influence them. When a man 
cultivates a bit of land on his own account, or carries on any trade 
on his own account, he must look to the vicissitudes of season and 
the market. He cannot live from hand tomouth from day to day 
or from week to week. He must have either money by him or credit 
to enable him to tide over a rainy day, a bad harvest, or a bad 
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market. The necessity of the case forces him to be prudent, and 
forecasting, and a man so situated generally is so. 

On the other hand, the man who receives a weekly wage is too apt 
to spend it and to trust for the next week to the wages of the next. . 
I believe that in other countries also, as the system extends under 
which the mass of the workmen are labourers without responsi- 
bilities, so also prudence diminishes; and I apprehend that by far 
the greatest question of modern days is, how to reconcile a great 
manufacturing system with prudence—how to give the workman a 
sufficient interest in the produce of their labour, a sufficient incen- 
tive to exertion, and’a sufficient motive to prudence. I do believe 
that for many reasons 1,000/. saved by ten workmen is more valu- 
able to the country than 2,000/. saved by a capitalist, and that a 
thousand houses and gardens owned by labourers contribute far 
more to the safety to the country, to the security of property, and 
to a wholesonte social state, than one great estate owned by one 
man. ‘There is, after all, no conservative force so great as the 
possession of property by a large proportion of the people. It is the 
old story of a broad basis instead of a body balanced on its apex. 
However large the increase of wealth accumulated in masses, 
however much the workmen may have to spend, no system can be 
safe or prudent which does not in practice promote economy and 
prudence among the labouring classes. 

In this respect I believe that the British labourer lies under a 
special and peculiar disadvantage. Men are seldom prudent in the 
abstract; they must have before them some visible, tangible, and 
highly-prized reward for which they strive. In countries where 
the land is much subdivided, where petty holdings and houses and 
gardens, such as the labourer can hold and enjoy, are very numerous 
and always in the market, the labourer strives for the possession of 
such things. The French or the Belgian peasant or labourer longs to 
become a proprietor, the Irishman to acquire the tenant-right of a 
small farm. In countries where the public loans and the shares in 
joint-stock enterprises are arranged to attract petty holders, 
petty people are found to take them. -But, under our English 
system, the land is daily more and more massed by the very rich— 
comparatively little that is successful has been done to make it 
accessible to the poor. Our public loans and our enterprises are 
managed by capitalists and financiers ; the poor have little tempta- 
tion to engage in joint-stock enterprises, and our commercial laws 
‘give them little security that they will be fairly and honestly treated 
if they do. Certain it is that the more wages are received the more 
is spent, the more the revenue derived from spirits and such things 
increases. ‘There is not at present sufficient inducement to prudence 
and saving. 
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I believe, then, that our future more than on anything else 
‘depends on the solution of the most difficult problem, the recon- 
ciling of labour, for or under the guidance of capitalists, with 
prudence on the part of the labourer. We must, if possible, so 
arrange our land laws that garden-plots in convenient situations 
may be easily available to the industrious mechanic. We must so 
arrange our associated labour that the industrious and energetic 
man may earn in proportion to his industry and energy. We must 
so regulate the laws under which money is invested in industrial 
enterprise, that the small holder may be secure of fair treatment 
and have fair expectations of a good return. In one shape or 
another, if this nation is to hold its own, we must give sufficient 
facilities for and inducements to prudence and saving. 

These are heavy and difficult tasks. Success will only be 
achieved after many attempts, and probably many failures. And 
here I must avow my belief that the Imperial Parliament, as it is 
now constituted, is not capable of efficiently dealing with the many 
social problems which present themselves, and of effecting the 
many reforms which we require. I have already said that I believe 
a highly centralised system in a great State is not compatible 
with freedom. LHvery day it becomes more and more apparent that 
our parliament is far too largeand unwieldy a machine to deal with 
all the requirements of modern society. When great measures and 
great experiments are necessary we find its time frittered away on 
small measures and local measures, Mr. Gladstone’s ministry was at 
any rate one of energy and action—politicians of one school say too 
much energy; but all the vigour of its youth and the strength of its 
majorities were spent on measures wholly local to Ireland, while 
England and Scotland were comparatively neglected. By the time 
that the attention of that ministry was turned to Britain, its forces 
were in a great degree exhausted. Another ministry has come into 
power, with a great majority, but the result of the session has 
shown how little can be done. The machine is too large and too 
cumbrous. JBelieving, then, that the social reforms’ which we 
require must necessitate many experiments in many directions; 
that to effect them we must enlist local experience, local energies, 
and local interests; that one parliament cannot do this, but that 
localised institutions may do it, I am so fara Home-ruler that I 
should like to see a large portion of our self-government transferred 
to local assemblies. In this respect, at any rate, I would in a great 
degree imitate the American system. I think that very much of 
the management of Irish affairs might be transferred to an Irish 
House of Representatives, or probably rather to two separate 
assemblies, representing two Irish provinces, north and south. I 
think that a very large portion of our Scotch affairs might be 
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much better managed in a Scotch assembly. It may be that 
England might advantageously be split up into provinces. I 
feel confident that such provincial assemblies might do great good, 
and that very ample work would still be left for an Imperial 
Parliament. 

Not only might many social reforms receive in local assemblies 
that attention and elaboration which they cannot have in a great 
parliament of the nation, but also I think that there would be very 
great advantage in the variety of local experiments which might be 
tried in different parts of the country, and under various conditions. 
One province would profit by the experience, the successes, and the 
failures of another; a healthy competition would be excited, and out 
of various trials progress, real and substantial, might be achieved. 
The difficulties in our way are so great that they will never be over- 
come without the concurrent efforts of many minds, and as the issue 
of many trials. Such efforts and such trials might, | think, be 
obtained under a sort of federal and provincial system of govern- 
ment. I do not think that they will be adequately obtained under 
the present system. 

I have alluded to what seems to me the need of reform of the 
commercial law as regards the responsibilities of directors and 
agents and all those who are entrusted with other people’s money. 
In my view, the English system in all things gives too much liberty 
to the individual, even to defrauding his neighbour, and too little 
protection to the community. It is surely a very unwholesome sign 
that all the great commercial frauds of recent years have gone 
unpunished, be it from the defect of the law, be it from the want of 
an efficient pubhe prosecutor. Even I fear that the great and rich 
swindler often carries with him too much public sympathy. The 
poor man who steals or cheats to the value of sixpence, is sent 
to prison without sympathy and without mercy. Even the small 
debtor may still, I believe, be sent to prison. But the great 
financier, who has defrauded thousands of necessitous people of 
millions, is never eonvicted—he cannot be imprisoned for debt; 
he is speedily and effectually whitewashed, and begins a fresh career. 
I cannot think that associated undertakings can have a fair field tall 
the law is strong enough to secure honesty in their management. 
In this, as in some other things, we must see that our system does 
not favour the rich. 

In one respect most especially, protection to the public seems to 
‘be very much required. I mean in respect of those institutions 
which are designed to facilitate the economies and savings of the 
people—insurance offices, friendly societies, and the like. The 
receipts are immediate, the benefits are deferred, and nowhere is 
there such scope for fraudulent or imprudent management. In 
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truth, in nothing has there been such fraud or recklessness. We 
have had eminent judges in several cases denouncing these frauds 
from the bench, but nothing has come of it—the perpetrators of 
the frauds have not been brought to justice. Constantly we see in 
the daily papers reports of most fraudulent cases which excite the 
indignation of the Lord Mayor and other right-minded magistrates 
before whom they come; but, somehow or other, whenever the thing 
looks ugly the matter is patched up, and the accused go free. I do 
submit that both more stringent laws and a better Sor na for 
dealing with these cases are necessary. 

One of the questions which has been specially submitted to you 
s, “ What legislation should follow on the report of the Commission 
“on Been aly Societies ?” Of the details of that subject I am not 
qualified to say much, but on the general subject of insurance I will 
venture to express my opinion that, seeing the enormous importance 
to the community of the machinery by which providence is pro- 
moted and rendered effectual, and the peculiar difficulties and risks 
which attend institutions to secure deferred benefits, when left in 
private hands, the Government should take a part much more 
active and effectual than any Government has yet proposed to 
undertake. In truth, I incline to the view, that much of the busi- 
ness of insurance should be undertaken by the State directly. 

‘Local government and local taxation are subjects to which great 
attention has been paid by this Society, and my remarks on the 
necessity of decentralisation will show you that I, for one, attach to 
these subjects the most extreme importance. It has always been 
a main object of all my work in India to make a beginning among 
the natives of self-government, by enabling them to do for them- 
selves, by the aid of local institutions, many things which it is 
impossible that a great Government should do for them. And in 
this country, also, I believe that the genius of our people and the 
ancient character of our institutions point in the same direction. 
Of late no doubt much has been done in the way of new forms of 
self-government, but I believe that there is still a want of system, 
a want of a proper demarcation of boundaries for local purposes, 
and a general want of method, which renders local government far 
from effective. We must consolidate our various forms of local 
government into one systematic whole. 

Happily, it cannot be said, that as a people we now labour under 
an excessive taxation. A great reform has been wrought in that 
direction. But I may mention, as an ever present subject of discus- 
sion in a society such as this—the incidence of taxation—how far 
it falls fairly on different classes, how far the great masses of accu- 
mulated wealth, which most stand in need of protection, fairly pay 
for that protection; how far the cost of wars and a magnificent 
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external policy is laid on those whose influence and whose organs 
create wars, so as to act as a deterrent from such courses. It is my 
impression that if every war were fairly paid for at the time by an 
increased -income-tax, we should be sometimes much less inclined to 
adopt an unfriendly tone on very slight provocation. 

And in my opinion perhaps the most important financial question 
of all in these days is, how far are nations or governments justified 
in throwing on posterity expenses incurred by themselves? Hap- 
pily in this country we have not of late done much in this way, but 
the question is a very pressing one in India; and, as lenders, we in 
this. country are enormously interested in the question whether all 
the bankrupt governments in the world can really charge their 
extravagances on their successors. Among the blessings of civili- 
sation which we have communicated to Christians, Turks, Pagans, 
and infidels of all sorts, there is none which in these modern days 
they have so much appreciated as the system of State loans. To 
rotten governments nothing is more delightful. There is the double 
advantage that a loan both gives them an ample supply of money 
for their present necessities, and also builds up a strong interest 
bound to keep them on their legs. In India, to secure fidelity, native 
States keep their soldiers three years in arrear of pay; and so, if the 
King of the Cannibal Islands can raise some twenty millions on the 
London Stock Exchange—he cares not on what terms—he feels 
pretty secure that he cannot he overthrown so long as the financial 
powers of London can keep him up. In truth, this country is largely 
responsible for the extravagances of the world; and the question 
arises whether this may not be carried too far, and whether we may 
not some day awake to grand ,repudiations, by a generation which 
may with some show of reason say that they neither borrowed nor 
benefited by the money. 

One or two more great subjects I shall barely mention. 

Trish tenant-right is now being carried out in practice, but the 
whole broad question of tenant-right, or compensation for improve-: 
ments in England and Scotland, is waiting for that practical discus- 
sion and solution, for which it is beginning to press. 

Then there is that very difficult but most important subject, the 
game laws, which many have attempted to deal with, but no one 
has yet in any degree disposed of. Assuredly a solution of this 
question must be found. 

The whole subject of female industrial employment is yet an 
open one. I for one believe that nothing could be worse, either for 
women or for the community in general, than that women should 
play the part of men, or obtain any sort of equality in the rights 
which have in all ages belonged to men. But there can be no 
sadder sight than to see women without adequate employment, and 
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there are many branches of most useful industry which may, I think, 
‘be mainly given up to them. 

Many other subjects might be mentioned, but I have said enough 
for the present. 

I will only add that, for this subject of economy and trade, this 
great city of Glasgow where we are appears to offer greater oppor- 
tunities for useful discussion than perhaps any other place in the 

kingdom. I will not offend the susceptibilities of our southern and 
- western neighbours by calling it the second city in the empire—but 
this I may say, that while it is at least equal to any other, it far 
surpasses any other great city in the variety of its industries and 
its enterprises. There is scarcely an important branch of trade and 
commerce in which Glasgow does not participate; its citizens are 
shrewd and pushing to a.degree which is nowhere surpassed, and 
in every quarter of the globe Glasgow men and Glasgow interests 
are largely represented. I feel that in such a place, I very un- 
worthily and ignorantly fill the chair of this very important section 
of this great Association ; but at least I may hope that,in Glasgow, 
my shortcomings do not endanger the success of our discussions, 
for I am confident that Glasgow men, as well as the strangers whom 
they so hospitably entertain, have done and will do ample justice to 
every subject which may be started; and I believe that Scotchmen 
will judge indulgently a brother Scotchman, the best part of whose 
life has been spent in the earnest attempt to do his duty to the 
many millions of our fellow-subjects in a distant dependency. 
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I.--Local Taxation. 


Tue following is the introduction to the last return of local taxation 
statistics issued by the Local Government Board :— 


« The total sum raised in England during the year 1872-73 by local taxation, 
properly so called, was 22,957,031/., namely :— 


£ 
1. Levied by rates following on rateable property........ 18,571,538 
2. if tolls, dues, &c., falling on traffic ....4...... 4,056,752 
3. a duties, falling on consumable articles .... 328,741 


«The sums raised by loans or derived from other sources during the year in 
aid of local taxes amounted to 9,872,045/., making the total receipt 32,829,076/. 
The aggregate disbursements for the same period amounted to 32,664,955/. The 
total amount of loans outstanding against the various local authorities at the close 
of the year was 72,093,124/.; and these loans are charged as follows, ¢.e. :— 


£ ‘ 

Oni ratesiian dol esshbattinrt aie eee 43,891,260 
9 POLIS, ATG: CUES J itcrsyssrcammacneren eens eee 26,336,864 

PAL AL als) fan me Cr oe Rr ery RTE oe 1,865,000 

7 2j093,124 


“The valuation of the property upon which the debt of 43,891,260/. charged 

upon rates is secured, now amounts in gross estimated rental to 132,499,876/., and 
in rateable value to 112,317,603/., so that the total indebtedness of the several 
local authorities whose rates are charged with the repayment of loans barely 
exceeds one-third of the annual rateable value of the property assessable. The 
loans to the harbour authorities, and those effected by the corporation of the city 
of London, are secured upon other descriptions of property, such as tolls, dues, and 
duties. 
' «Jn the present return places under town improvement acts, districts under 
local boards of health, and municipal boroughs where the town council is the 
sanitary authority, have been all classed as urban sanitary authorities, and are 
now arranged with reference to the poor law union within which they are 
respectively situate. See pp. 7 e¢ seq. 
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“The accounts of 808 urban sanitary authorties are summarised in the fol- 
. lowing pages. Of that number 67 are commissions under Town Improvement Acts, 
§81 are Local Boards of Health, and 160 are Municipal Boroughs. . Several 
boroughs named hereafter among the urban sanitary authorities make no separate 
return of their disbursements for the purposes of the public health, those expenses 
being accounted for with the ordinary outlay for municipal objects. Thus it will 
be seen on reference to the Borough Rate Return for 1872-73, that Manchester 
laid out on ‘ Public Works Maintenance and Repairs,’ 364,104/.; Birmingham, 
166,7432. ; and Oldham, 125,0437. The chief sanitary expenses are embraced by 
these sums. 

“The returns under the Metropolitan Management Acts, pp. 1 e¢ seq., and 
those relative to Burial Boards, pp. 89 e¢ seg., have been also printed topo- 
graphically aceording to the Poor Law Union method. Necessary indexes are 
placed after the returns, which are printed union-wise. 

“The sums received in aid of rates entered in the second money column of 
Table I (p. iv), include the subventions paid out of the imperial revenue through 
Her Majesty’s Treasury. The assisted rates were these :— 


e 


Poor’s Rate— £ £ 
Payments to medica_ officers, and for drugs (moiety) 125,627 
Salaries of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses (whole) 36,098 


——| 161,725 
County and Rural Police Rates— 
Pay and clothing of police (one-fourth).............d.c06. 161,826 
Prosecution and maintenance of prisoners...............00 167,660 
; 329,486 
Borough and Town Police Rates— 
Pay and clothing of police (one-fourth)............cc 116,105 
Prosecution and maintenance of prisoners.............0006 52,243 
—| 168,348 
Metropolitan Police Rates— 
Pay and clothing of police (one-fourth) and other 14 
pees eee 6 gy eee eee } we 
Metropolitan Local Management Rates— 
PE ERAR TMI ds A osc. once da Hstee ts haved a Se fa bx bh opodetnnasnonnaden —- 10,000 
Corporation of London— 
Prosecutions ....... A AL ri, Re ere SaaS 1,034 
ee i ar Nic Sac vnzg obra che hd veScaevingebediasaes sssdvepapuadns 1,068 
2,102 
LOGE ae ct trccctea tite pol ty tbe ————. 
— 895,926 


“The Treasury subventions tabulated here are paid to the various local 
authorities, and are brought to account in the annual returns summarised in 
Table I, but in addition to the sums set out above, and which, as shown, amount 
to 895,926/., payments were made in aid of local rates to defray the salaries of 
poor law auditors, 17,394/.; or rates on government property, 63,060/.; and for 
the maintenance of prisoners in county and borough prisons, removal of convicts, 
and maintenance in reformatory and industrial schools, beyond the sums recouped 
to the county and borough authorities, as stated above, 190,560/.; hence the total 
subventions of the year amounted to 1,166,940. 
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« A summary of the rates raised and expended by the various local authorities, 
and of the amount of loans outstanding against them, will be found under Table I. 


TABLE I.— Rates. 


Receipt. trde 
( Outstanding 
Year of Number Frofn’all Total at tht 
Source of Revenue. the of other Exvenditure.| Close of the 
Return. Places. From Rates.| Sources, Total. xP ‘| respective 
including Accounts, 
Loans. 
1. Poor’s rate, ex- ) £ £ £ £ £ 
cluding county, | ‘ 
borough, police, 4 { 647 \ > 3.142.374 
highoaee nd : 1872-73 bh 8,331,475 | 467,343 | 8,798,818 | 8,567,441 | 3,142, 
burial board | 
rates'(@)..25.. 
2. Countyandrural tay . m1 4.034 3.247 815 
poliba rates (ys | 12-73 64 41,714,637] 997,025 | 2,711,662 | 2,663,689 | 3,247, 
3. Borough and | 
town police Io _ 7 04.397 17, 6.613.093 
SORE ies: 72-73 223 | 1,304,397 | 1,496,070 | 2,800,467 | 3,106,196 | 9,613, ) 
also Table IT.) 
4, Highway rate (d) | ’71-72 { D be i 1,410,292] 52,154 1,462,446] 1,487,820] 48,560 
5. Metropolitan ) 
local manage- | 
ment rate, ex- $| °72-73 41 |1,879,843| £17,690 | 1,897,088 | 1,824,298 | 1,696,587 
cluding the con- 
solidated rate } 
6. Metropolitan 
Board of 
Works, consoli- , ORO Fae ashes =| *8 319.258 
Jaton. ae Hee. ype: I 269,705] 434,820] 704,525] 1,083,38g |*8,319,25 
cluding coaland | 
wine duties (e) | 
7. Metropolitan 1h 9R 9% 4 by ~ 
police rate (f) } 2-73 I 626,270] 347,977| 974,247] 954,851 
8. City of London ie : eas 
police rate (9) i 72 } 5 49,506 21,743 71,249 70,951 
9. City of London , im 
Goa ee } 72 4,947| — 4,947] 4,466 
10. Urban sanitary 
BR TAUES so ccee "72-73 808 | 3,094,251] 3,606,403 | 6,599,654 6,416,822 |18,173,644 
LE. Lighting “rand die. oh: : ; i 
watehing ete 72-73 243 41,933 851 42,784] 41,643 
12. Sewers rate ........ "72-73 52 38,416 "\lye te 41,629 44,434 28,192 
13. Drainage & em- ; ‘ rm, 
Pankiyert ote 72-73 145 154,081 60,480] 204,561f 203,118] 1,264,086 
14. Burial Board rate} ’72-73 513 134,778 | 209,396| 344,174] 363,078) 1,279,920) 
15. Church rate ........ 72-73 268 17,507 2,292 19,799 19,280 82,701 
Total of rates | — 33,894 418,571,538) 8,106,457 |26,677,995]26,8 5 1,469|43,891,260 


* Exclusive of monies advanced out of consolidated stock to metropolitan districts and parishes. 
Authority for the additional rates in the table above— 
(a) 1. Poor’s Rate, No. 103 (D). Poor Rates and Pauperism, Sess. 1873. x 
(b) 2. County and Rural Police Rates, No. 318. County Rates (England), Sess. 1874. 
(c) 3. Borough and Town Police Rates, No. 339. Municipal Borough Rates (England), Sess. 1874. 
(d) 4, Highway Rate [C, 1052.] Highways, Sess. 1874. 
(e) 6. Metropolitan Board of Works, Consolidated Rate, &c., No. 17. Board’s Report for 1872. 
(f) 7. Metropolitan Police Rate, No: 177. Metropolitan Police, Sess. 1873. 
(g) 8, 9. City of Loudon Police and Ward Rates, No. 301. Chamber of London, Sess. 1878. 
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Municipal Boroughs appear both in the preceding Table and the following one. 

In the first with regard to rates, and in the second by reason of the tolls, dues, &c., 

which form portion of their revenue, and therefore are properly entered in the 
next Table. 


TABLE II.— 7'olls and Dues. 


Receipt. ; Tk 
Year of | Number ae Sas: 
Source of Revenue. the of Tolls and Dyes rg a Payee 
: Expenditure.| Vlose of the 
Return. | Places. Dues, Sources, Total. Respective 
also Rents. ug Accounts. 
£ £ £ £ £ 


16. Corporation of 
London tolls and +|1872 |) [ 186,026] 175,428] 361,454] 372,084| 2,243,600 
Renee) rc s.s,: 


3 1 
17. Ottadek. Lond ; | 
ee OD Ue 2 et 8a ARE Ieee DRE CE DARCY 


18. Borough _ tolls, 
dues, rents, &c. 72-73) 223 | 636,367 — 636,367] 636,367 — 
(see also Table I) 

19. Turnpike tolls (ce) | 72 800 | 705,837 50,187| 756,024] 787,620} 2,294,806 


20. spridge and ferry |! 7973, 42] 60,653| 21,465| 82,118] 66,616] 246,816 


ae on at 79-73} 33 | 50,680] 18,191] 65,871) 42,177| 184,598 


22. Light dues (d)........ "72 1 | 396,235 5,726| 401,961] 277,067 — 
23. Pilot dues (e) ........ "2, 61 | 405,641 6,008] 411,649] 411,326 — 
24, Harbour dues ........ 72-73) 70 | 1,595,982 | 1,471,080 | 3,067,062 | 2,869,355 20,292,044 
Total of tolls and dues a 1,231 | 4,056,752 | 1,765,088 | 5,821,840 | 5,483,685 |26,336,864 


Authority for the additional taxes in the table above— 
(a) Corporation of London. Abstracted from the Account. of the City’s Estates for 1872. 
_ (8) City of London Markets, 7.e., the Coal, Meat and Poultry, and Newgate Markets, 

No.301. Chamber of London, Sess. 1873. 

(c) Turnpike Tolls, [C. 1051.] Turnpike Trusts, Sess. 1874. 

(d) Light Dues, No. 56. Mercantile Marine Fund, Sess. 1874. Fees are included with the 
Tight Dues above. 
(e) Pilot Dues and Fees for Licences and Certificates, No. 232. Pilotage, Sess. 1873. 


That portion of the income of the city of London entered in Table II, and of 
which no account is laid before Parliament, has been abstracted from the City 
Blue-book for 1872, 

21% 
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TABLE III.—Duties. 


Receipt. Loans 
Year of | Number Total Outstanding 
Source of Revenue. the of a at the 
From all fess 
Return. | Places. Duties. other Total. Expenditure. | Close of the 
. Sources. Account. 
£ £ £ & £ 
25. City of London—* 
Coal duty at 9d. (| 218,234t] — 218,234 
rar 4d. 1873 1 || 96993t) = 96,993 | »328,487 | 1,865,000 
Wine duty ........ Ai 12,760 500 13,260 
Grain duty (35 | | | | 
and 36 Vict.) J | J ahr ene) ae oe 754) | eee 
Total of duties ....) — 1 328,741 500 | 329,241 | 329,801 | 1,865,000 


* Authority for the table above—No. 301, Chamber of London, Sess. 1873. 
+ The net duty, z.e., after deducting the drawback and duty returned on coals. 


The total revenue of the city of London, when the income derived from local 
taxation and from all other sources is brought to account, amounted to 1,08 5,03 3/. 
during the year 1872-73; that is inclusive of 278,808/., the receipts under the 
Sewers Consolidated Rate Account, as given in the annual statement of the 
Chamberlain of the city of London, and entered among the metropolitan local 
management rates, at p. 2. 


Local Taxation Summary, 1872-73. 


Other Loans 


a teen 1625 Outstanding 
Amount of somrees of Total Total. at the : 


Source of Revenue. Revenue, 


Impost. including Revenue. | Expenditure. posted s: 
Loans. Accounts. 
£ £- £ £ £ 
Mableake Iatede aco: 18,571,538 | 8,106,457 | 26,677,995 | 26,851,469 | 43,891,260 
oe aeet Rae 4,056,752 | 1,765,088] 5,821,840| 5,488,685 | 26,336,864 
abies bas ete, 328,741 500 329,241 329,801] 1,865,coo 


Grand total........ 22,957,031 | 9,872,045 | 32,829,076 | 32,664,955 | 72,093,124 


“ FREDERICK PURDY, 
** Principal of the Statistical Department. 
“ Local Government Board, Whitehall, 
* 20th October, 1874.” 


Il.—-Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom. 


Mr. Hunt, the keeper of the mining records, in the last annual return 
issued by him, gives a minute account of the way in which the mineral 
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statistics of the United Kingdom are collected, as well as a summary of the 
results. The following are the principal passages in the introduction :— 


“The collection of the returns for the mineral statistics for 1873 has been 
attended with considerable difficulty, the causes mentioned in the ‘ Introduction’ 
to the volume for 1872 remaining unchanged. Notwithstanding that the returns 
required for 1873 fiom the collieries and metalliferous mines,—under the two new 
Acts,—had already been applied for by, and in most cases made to, the Inspectors, 
I received authority to solicit from the colliery and mine owners a continuation of 
that confidence which has enabled me for twenty-five years to compile annual 
returns of our mineral wealth, which have been admitted to be of great value. 
The result of this application for voluntary returns has been pleasingly successcul. 
Some persons have seriously complained of this second application ; a few have 
failed to reply to it. Many, however, have not only given the information sought 
for in useful detail, but have materially aided the inquiry by their influence in 
their own districts. To these I am under most especial obligations. 

“The value of all statistics is determined by their accuracy. It appears 
necessary, therefore, to state. distinctly the sources from which the ‘ mineral 
statistics’ have been obtained. 

“1. The Metalliferous Mines.—The returns made to the Inspector for 
Cornwall, Devonshire, and Somersetshire have been deposited by the Home 
Secretary in this office. These have, of course, been used; but as only the ore 
raised is required by the Act, many of the mines have given this alone. 
Therefore, the produce for metal, and the value, had still to be ascertained. 

«This has been done by obtaining the returns made to the Stannary Court and 
to the Duchy of Cornwall, and by carefully examining the ‘ticketing papers’ 
of the copper ore sales in Cornwall and at Swansea. This office has obtained in 
addition returns from a large number of the mines of Cornwall and Devonshire, 
and from tin streams and open workings, which do not come under the operation 
of ‘The Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act, 1872.’ 

“ The returns of production from all the mines in other parts of the United 
Kingdom have been obtained, as they have always hitherto been, by my direct 
application for ‘them. 

«2. The Colliertes—To the largest number of the coal owners of the United 
Kingdom a circular was sent (a copy is given below),* soliciting a return of the 
coal raised from their collieries in 1873, and other information. ‘Two-thirds of the 
circulars issued were promptly returned, with the questions most fully answered. 


* ** STRS, “ Mining Record Office. 
“The third paragraph of clause 38 of the ‘Coal Mines Regulation Act, 
1872,’ prevents my seeing the return which you will have made to the Inspector 
of Collieries. I am, therefore, reluctantly compelled to solicit your obliging 
* attention to the annexed questions, to enable me to produce the Mineral Statistics 
of the United Kingdom for 1873 with the desired accuracy. 

“The replies with which you may favour me will be regarded as strictly 
confidential, and they will be used only in strict obedience with the Act, to enable 
me to compute ‘the aggregate result of such returns with respect to any particular 
county or Inspector’s district.’ 

“These aggregates will be published, as they have hitherto been since 1854, in 
the ‘ Mineral Statistics,’ and I hope a continuance of that confidence whicli the 
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Several Coal Mining Associations furnished me, in confidence, with exact informa- 
tion ; and from the overseers of several parishes I have received similar assistance. 
In addition, the production of large districts, collected with great care, was placed 
at my disposal. The information thus obtained has enabled me to compute with 
accuracy the production of collieries amounting to more than 120,000,000 tons. 

‘* All the great coal-carrying railways of the United Kingdom and several of the 
canals have furnished the most detailed returns of the coal carried from each coal- 
field and its distribution, frequently giving, in confidence, the collieries from which 
it was obtained. All the shipments of coal, both to foreign parts and coastwise, 
are furnished by the order of the House of Commons, and all the collieries sending 
coal to within the London district are given in the city of London returns. 
Nearly all the iron masters have furnished me with the quantities of coal used in 
their works from their own collieries, or purchased from others. From the 
information thus obtained I have been enabled to compute that about 7,000,000 
tons of coal were produced beyond the quantity named above. But I desire this to 
be clearly understood to be an estimate, although, I am satisfied, a fairly exact one. 

‘3. Smelting works.—As already stated, the owners of blast furnaces, of mills 
and forges, and of tin plate-works have responded most freely to the application 
made from this office ; and to the smelters of tin, copper, lead, and zine, and to the 
proprietors of metal precipitating works, I am under considerable obligations for 
much information. 

“4, Harthy minerals.—From the liberal way in which the proprietors of clay 
works, barytes manufacturers, and others have supplied returns, I am enabled to 
give additional matter in the present volume. 

“In the movement of our coal we find, therefore, that there has been an 
increase in the quantities carried— ' 


Tons. 
By railways’and carials;\of 47.1.2, cinerea, 4,610,180 
And a falling off in our shipments of coal of ........ 255,104 


There being, therefore, a total increase in the 


quantity of coal carried by railways, canals, 4,355,076 
and. by seas OL Is. TanGEd. A eee ee 


coal interests of this country have constantly shown will enable me to give a 
satisfactory return, at an early date, of the production of coal and other minerals 
for 1873. 
“Tam, Sirs, most faithfully yours, 
“ ROBERT Hon, 
_ Keeper of Mining Records. 
“ MINERAL STATISTICS FOR 1878. 
“1. Name and situation of colliery. 
** 2. Name of the owner, or of the firm, working the same. 
“3. The quantity of coal raised in 1873, in statute tons. 
“4, The quantity of slack raised in 1873, in statute tons. 
“5. Prices at pit bank. ‘ 
“6. Quantities of other minerals raised in 1873. 
** Tron stone. 
*« Lime stone. 
* Fire Clay. 
* Oil shale. 
“ Any information as to the distribution of coal, &c., will be valuable. 
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“The following attempt, has. been made to compile a table showing how the 
‘ coal raised has been used. The Metallurgical Returns are based upon information 
received from the smelters, The coal used on railways is computed from informa- 
tion furnished to the Board of Trade of the miles travelled by trains, and the 
quantity of coal used per mile is the average of several published returns. 

“The other estimates are founded principally upon the data obtained by me 
for the Royal Coal Commission, corrected by recent inquiries. 


Coal Used in Smelting Ores, Refining, Desilverising, and Manufacture 
of Crude Metals and Bar Iron in the United Kingdom. 


1872. 1873. 


Ore Smelted, Coal Used { Ore Smelted,| Coal Used In- 
and in and Metal in Decrease. 
Metal Obtained. | Smelting, &c.] Obtained. | Smelting, &c.| Crease. 


Ton Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tous. Tons. 
Ore, British... “14,266 14,885 
Dhetely jy, 9,560 9,972 ‘ oi 
Ore, Foreign 1,024 33,500 5,612 Beane esas 
LC as 8,342 wig 
Copper. 
Ore, British... 90,551 80,188 
UC ee 5,609 ¥ 5,240 rele ae 
Ore, Foreign 317,868 397,947 #429, 378 360,195 19,752 
Metalt \y?'s:.. 21,788 20,956 
LEAD. f 
Ore, Britisht 83,968 73,400 
Metal |; .... 60,455 56,035 c #03 
Ore, Foreign 14,560 185,762 £1,668 179,540 prcee 
Metal ,, .... 69,941) . BOSs56% 
ZINC. 
Ore, British.... 18,542 15,969 
MEGEEL te. ses 5,191 4,470. SHLD s 
Ore, Foreign abe 200,575 aatase 181,450 19,125 
Metal?’ ';;°0%.:. 14,761y 20,031 
Tron. 
Ore, British.... 15; 582,251 15,577,499 
Metal ,, ....) 6,741,929 | 17,191,918 ]6,566,451 4 | 16, 718, 532|+— | 473,386 
Ore, Foreign 955,032 pipe. 536 
Actual total wid ae ue — | 509,563 
decrease 
Bar or mer- rf ee 
ee nani 5,409,203 | 18,120,830 15,391,523 | 18,061,602 59,228 
* These quantities included— 
OY pe ee Aiea 253,000 tons, coppery pyrites. 
AD es rind py Sc 8nd fis soencthon 323,910 a 


+t Imported; much of it to be refined. 
t The coal is estimated for smelting British and Foreign ores; for refining 
much of the foreign lead, and for desilverising the whole. 
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Railway Consumption of Coal. 


Miles. Tons. 
1872. 
Number of miles travelled by trains ............ 190,720,719 — 
Coal consumed ............ Ra eee Ties Some chiles s --- 3,661,150 
1873. 
Number of miles travelled by trains ............ 197,451,216 — 
Coal ‘constimeds, 8 eiue pee are cere — 33790,000 
Increased consumption................ — 128,850 


Coal Brought into the London District. 


1872. 1873. Increase. Decrease. 
Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. 
BY S00 g 2 -sevssestpntts- sates 2,548,418 2,665,680 116,762 = 
55, MOCBDAL Kasei psses ns wt 8,236 11,195 25959 — 
Wy ETOUWAN, Sess ccesatk: 4,999,268 5,147,413 148,145 — 
ALICE) 7,824,288 268,366 — 


General Summary of the Uses for which the Coal Raised was Employed. 


Tons. 

Coal exported to foreign COUNETIES ..........c.ceccssesessetonseneeesonee l2jyizwes 
go) UBER OM -PALLWAYS |_| cscssovccescbeansopepes opadadve sesecd: tbauteaeees ode 6 3,790,000 
Coalin iron manufacture Lin Gis.12. cbt we cee neces specail 355119,709 
5, smelting other metals. s.2...srasshe Gites qilns-ctaiereenin 763,607 

9. Manes and collieries .c:..003.00. .0.sc.-sn,.0ies eee ee 9,500,000 

yy BECAM MAVIGALION J. .c..s. snc <ebosee ersaneesed casideeal oaeeeeteeeem 3,650,000 

» . steam power in manufactories* ....1......:..-.0:cesspessenees 27,550,000 

9) 0% QRS MAN UPA CULE 17 o riies hc tew capi rot -nseravonts one lnitpne eee 6,560,000 

sp Pwaberwarkiy 9005.2 i..c-snecces.ccnhst0 iin state poeactan ge 650,000 


5  potteries, glassworks, brick, vines and cement kilns 3,450,000 
» chemical works and all other sundry manufactures 3,217,229 
5» | Gomestic ConsumMptiON 1.5 .85...0.--nas0adte- acct oeaeheeeee 20,050,000 


Total vii. Misano dare 127,012,767 


* Approximate number of factories at work in the United Kingdom, and 
spindles running :— 


Manutactures, of piri gintiea Ronin Eowettoone ; 
MGottOn. fon esters, sank 2,500 34,000,000 450,000 
Hlax? Aideeeess hla 500 1,500,000 | 32,500 
Hemp, jute and shoddy 220 - 150,000 700 
SUN ay ee cic ry aia 700 750,000 10,000 
W Ocenia h tic nisetsp o>. 220 2,520,000 


Worsted. €tce erat ans 650 1,750,000 56,000 
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General Summary of the Returns of the Mineral Produce of the United 


Kingdom in 1873. 


Minerals. Quantities. Value. 
Tons. cwts. £ 

coe Sy ate ne oR EEL Ee ed Ae 127,016,747. — 47,631,280 
VN 0 Rg Sea ee er 15,577:499 — 7,573,676 
es ese cs tans sane se ennhunipaenocescns 80,188 10 342,708 
oe oni ciyet den paiane split (Esty sane shee eee 14,884 17 1,056,835 
de con cck ccc scestsregnsencenseoreaseseees 73,500 10 1,131,907 
UMMM ERE Ltrdeve iba catcsedndadihinesecsssssveasesseeess 15,969 »-~ 61,166 
RRR shan acce. te asonessgnsenonccsooesstacsnratesd 58,924 3 35,485 
To sc nate fc evinces apy atturase 5.448 17 22,854 
Lor, ate, ctnsoost focéagdlenvietspye pan: I 4 68 
SO A a ne - 6 12 
ENE AMEE Ae in ey: denrsecseicinsivnstaasniorncenh tan 8,671 6 57,766 
PATA TUIIDOT on .005-cccesgrceucsevesoocesvenenesine: 6,368 8 5,410 
yo oycse in oan ch <ecreasnheide vee tenencrossins AGe "16 526 
Clay, fine and fire, and shale (estimated)... 1,785,000. — 656,300 
Pe 8g ach ciingsndpide sds cvs vncaencvavonse 1,785,000 892,500 
RM Sinn dap disses Nyesivenpsecensie sents LO;260, 114 7,993 
Other earthy minerals (estimated) ............ — 3,000 
Total value of the minerals produced in ; 

the United Kingdom in 1878 ............ } 155 59,479,486 


Metals Obtained from the Ores Enumerated, &c., in the United Kingdom in 


1873. 
Description of Metal. Quantities. Value. 
£ 
Siac hk scpnserovsssvavsnncooes tons 6,566,451 18,057,739 
SLL Phe eS OAR A 9,972 1,329,766 
MR TIAOUNIEN Ate Re RUS cR nevgesiscdbantd eiseeuwie s 5,240 502,822 
ERS cast ca Shp pide dyesegi Pass Masten es cs 235 1,263,375 
ROG See eee OZ £37,707 131,077 
MONI es ANS oe asittne ssrotosCe+ quarks seine tons 4,471 120,099 
Other metals (estimated) 0.0... _ 5,000 
Total value of metals produced 
from British ores in 1872........ 21,409,878 


Total Value of the Metals Produced ; Coals and Other Minerals Raised, 
in 1873, 


Metal, value of, as above ..........ccccceeeereres 21,409,878 
EN Miele (Pies es CN ae SIE PE AE ea 9 47,629,787 
Minerals, earthy, &e. ........... Hie Stee a! 1,681,834 

Potaltyaltie<hhe. tiene 90,722,992 


‘As I have only been enabled to produce these returns by the liberal assistance 
of our colliery owners, mine proprietors, agents, and others, I feel it to be duty to 
express my sincere thanks to them. My obligations to those gentlemen who have 
aided me in computing the production of coal in their own districts are many. I 
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ain no less indebted to those inspectors of collieries and metalliferous mines who 
have, in the most friendly manner, assisted my inquiries to the limits of the restric- 
tions, as to coal returns especially, under which they labour. To these, and to the 
secretaries and managers of our railways and canals, from whom I have receivel 
the most courteous attention, and information, which was prepared for my use by 
the expenditure of much valuable time, I must also tender my thanks, as a small 
acknowledgment of the liberal aid they have given to the objects of the Mining 
Record Office. 
« ROBERT Hunt, F.RS., 
* Keeper of Mining Records. 


* Mining Record Office, Museum of Practical Geology, 
“Jermyn Street, London, October, 1874.” 


Ill.—-Agricultural Returns.of Great Brita. 


From the Journal of the Society of Arts, 13th November, 1874 :— 


«The abstract of the agricultural returns for each division of Great Britain, 
which has just been published, affords an interesting key to the changes that have 
taken place in farming operations in this country during the past year. 

“In the first place, a considerable extent of land was brought under tillage as 
compared with the area cultivated in 1873. ‘This increase amounted in England to 
114,810 acres, in Wales to 31,650 acres, and in Scotland to 17,839 acres. The 
subjoined table shows the several variations in the culture of the respective crops 
and of pasture, but it may be useful to draw attention to a few particulars which 
it exhibits. As regards the acreage under corn crops it will be observed that there 
was an increase in England, while in Wales and Scotland there was a considerable 
decrease. The acreage under, wheat in England shows a large increase, and this 
increase appears to have taken piace to a great extent at the expense of the other 
corn crops. The acreage under barley was less in each division of the kingdom ; 
as was also that of oats ; indeed, the acreage under this latter crop is the smallest 


that has been returned since agricultural statistics have been collected, viz., since . 


1867. 

“As respects green crops it will be noticed that there was a large increase in 
the acreage under turnips and swedes in England, and a decrease in Scotland. The 
other variations are unimportant. Flax was less cultivated in each division of the 
country, but the acreage under hops was extended by 2,500 acres. As compared 
with the previous year there was considerably less land under bare fallow, especially 
in England. In consequence of the season there was a great decrease in the acreage 
of both artificial and permanent grass land kept for hay, which in a great measure 
accounts for the increase of pasture land. The increase in permanent pasture, 
however, is partly due to the extension of pasture on the hill sides, &e. 
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Statement of the Increase (+) or Decrease (—) in the Acreage of Crops in 
1874 over 1873, in England, Wales, and Scotland. 


Crops. England. Wales. Scotland. 
Acres. Pla, Acres. 

yn SO + 138,638 + 1,017 + 265 
RPM CORINSATO. © wsdaccresccazpsayassvcervasneteecees — 36,461 —11,188 Muay 
Ee NG MeL Satya nnd soadapbenade — 62,389 — 9,272 — 8,182 
UREA pe eeda sis s<cloee ves sovekcbpssrereveesee ses — 2,975 — 332 — 1,099 
Maceo es resi yh niko snudedexssoocunsduh sev: — 26,612 — 3819 —\" $86 
MND Trererervctrctsscervasnseyeniseveeteresien — €,838 — 691 — 137 
Total under corn crops........... + 3,363 — 20,785 — 10,016 
RTD nt eh xtuceeen eot< vow eseove Carvers cneentns fy a3 + 443 + 153 
AC ESS EC CG Cee + 20,550 - 22 — 9,144 
RM athe Werndiiecerevetisc wessvivotnresonsdee — 2,126 — 740 — 222 
echo, o 0s soso eva cacsaveone soo ovee — 1,239 — 107 — 230 
Cabbage, kohl, rabi, and rape ............ — £5540 — 282 Hin. 34.5 
Weteties, Nicertic, GC. ......65........6.csej0i.00 — 1,933 — 612 + 294 
Total under green crops ........ + 14,864 — 1,276 — 8,804 
OS Se co at — 4,734 —  % — 482 

MMT Reelin? 502-00. n2cks cdo nasectcunncesaee “2,523 + A, — 
Bare fallow, or uncropped arable land | — 41,885 — 2,700 — 1,707 

Clover, sanfoin, and grasses under 
rotation— 

EMI Ssh Paws decoy sg0evenesasevs — 97,855 — 1,824 + 6,834 
OLS aR a + 38,199 + 6,347 + 22,223 
BRUNER ERE Tosveecvalevowtcnee cess — 59,656 + 4,523 + 29,057 


Permanent pasture, meadow, or grass, 
not broken up in rotation— 


MN  eieian 04 oye y's fark woogie po’ — 135,785 + 183 — 122 
INDE MOT, LAY........5..0n9s-» Ret A eee + 336,120 + 51,774 + 9,913 
LSU Sa i nabs + 200,335 + 51,957 + 9,791 


Total acreage under all kinds of 


PN Flack cncsscocenesos-ngs +114,810° | +81,650 + 17,839 


“The following table is a corresponding return for each division of the country, 
showing the amount of live stock in 1874 as compared with that kept in the 
previous year. 

“Tt will be observed that there was a general increase in both cattle and sheep. 
This was doubtless owing to the high price of meat. ‘The large increase in the 
number of unbroken horses and of mares used for breeding was caused by the 
scarcity of horses.in the previous year. It must be borne in mind that the number 
of pigs given in the agricultural returns is exclusive of pigs kept by cottagers, and 
that it does not therefore represent the total of this class of live stock reared in the 
country. . 
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Statement of the Increase (+) or Decrease (—) of Live Stock in 1874 over 
1873, in England, Wales, and Scotiand. 


Live Stock. England. Wales. Scotland. 
No. No. No. 
Horses— 
Used solely for agricultural pur- 
poses, ae me: tie ey ae ; iMe a et ee Pps 
Unbroken horses, of any age, &. | + 25,695 + 3,804 + 2,916 
Ober ones en tote + 28,386 + 38,260 + 3,659 
Cattle— 
Cows and heifers in milk orin calf} + 33,565 + 4,004 — 1,286 
Two years of age and above............ + 54,092 + 18,195 + 17,548 
Under 2 years of age........-c<iees-re-e + 44,248 > 49 — 9,473 
. Oth Jad Ss eee + 131,905 + 22,248 + 6,789 
Sheep— 
One year old and above ............... . + 533,403 + 60,772 + 76,799 
Under Jeyeartoltiy,:. ai Bier o nutes + 156,504 +37,062 | 421,766 
Total eink ntaicueks ape + 689,907 + 97,834 + 98,565 
Pigs Sisk ela knee — 82,636 + 2,580 + 2,629 


“ The early publication of the abstract of the returns this year will, it is hoped, 
be appreciated by all interested in knowing the agricultural condition of the 
country.” 


IV.— Physical and Mental Condition of the Convict Population. 


THE directors of the English convict prisons have just published two papers in 
illustration of this subject. They are based upon two censuses of the convict 
population (male and female) taken on the 31st March of the years 1862 and 1873. 
In the first of the two papers the results of these censuses are given in detail ina 
series of tables: in the second paper, which is headed ‘ Report on the Health of 
Convicts,”’ the death-rates of male and female convicts are given for each year 


from 1855 to 1872, and they are compared with the rates prevailing among the. 


young adult population of England and of London, and the inmates of several 
charitable and public institutions in the metropolis. - 

The tables exhibit an increased death-rate in the last years of the series, both 
inside and outside our convict prisons. There is also a striking coincidence in the 
dates of highest and lowest death-rates. They occurred among male convicts in 
1865, among female convicts in 1864; and among the general population of 
England and London in the year before or the year after. As to the cause or causes 
of the increased mortality of late years the figures in the tables furnish no informa- 
tion beyond showing that, whatever they were, they displayed a twofold intensity 
within the walls of our convict prisons. 

The tables in the first paper will be found to afford useful information respecting 
the ages of the convict population, their physical and mental condition, and the 
relation of those conditions to the crimes for which, at the date of the census 
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of 1862, they were undergoing punishment. The figures confirm the already 
- well known fact that the prison population is younger than the mixed outside 
population, while they exhibit in a striking manner the tendency of the imbecile 
portion of the prisoners to the commission of such crimes as those of arson, murder, 
and rape. This interesting and most important fact was first pointed out by 
Dr. Guy, and referred to in a pointed manner in his inaugural address. The 
reports to which we are referring were prepared by him for the direction of 
convict prisons, and will add some useful items of information to what was already 
known of this important section of the “ classes dangereuses.”’ 


V.—Lloyd’s Statistics of Marine Losses in 1872. 


WE are indebted to the courtesy of the Committee and Secretary at 
Lloyd’s for the annexed statistics of casualties at sea and the results 
thereof, as reported in Lloyd’s List during the year 1872. The tables 
are in continuation of a similar series for former years which were 
printed and published by the Committee at Lloyd’s; but the publication 
of which was discontinued. A good deal of disappointment being felt 
in many quarters at the loss of a statistical record which was believed 
to be of considerable value, both actual and potential, the editors of 
this Journal, after consultation with the Executive Committee of the 
Council, were induced to communicate with the Secretary at Lloyd’s in 
order to secure for publication in the Journal a continuation of at least 
the more important of the tables formerly published. As the result, 
the Secretary at Lloyd’s has supplied the annexed tables, which present, 
in a compact form, the statistics of casualties reported at Lloyd’s in 1872. 
They are five in number and contain the following particulars :— 


I.—A Table showing the Number of Wrecks and Casualties to Sailing Vesseis 
and Steamers reported in Lloyd’s List during the Year 1872, and the respective 
Percentages thereon, compared with the Average Number and Percentages for the 
same period of the Six Previous Years. 

IIl.—A Table showing the Results of Wrecks and Casualties to Ship and to 
Cargo, with Salvage Services, Crews Saved or Drowned and Lives Lost, so far as 
reported in Lloyd’s List, during the Year 1872, and the respective Percentages 
thereon, compared with the Average Number and Percentages for the same period 
of the Six Previous Years. 

III.—A Table showing the Number of Wrecks and Casualties to Sailing Vessels 
reported in Lloyd’s List, during the Four Quarters of 1872, and the respective 
Percentages thereon, compared with the Average Number and Percentages for the 
same periods of the Six Previous Years. 

IV.—A Table showing the Number of Wrecks and Casualties to Steamers 
reported in Lloyd’s List during the Four Quarters of 1872, and the respective 
Percentages thereon, compared with the Average Number and Percentages for the 
same periods of the Six Previous Years. 

V.—A Table showing the Results of Wrecks and Casualties to Ship and to 
Cargo, Salvage Services, Crews Saved or Drowned, and Lives Lost so far as 
reported in Lloyd’s List, during the Four Quarters of 1872, and the respective 
Percentages thereon, compared with the Average Number and Percentages for the 
same periods of the Six Previous Years. 

. 
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I.—A Table showing the Number of Wrecks and Casualties to Suiling Vessels and Broarivers 
Compared with the Average Number and Percentages ° 


lirst Half-Year. 


Second Half- Year. Annual Total. 


ee ae ae Ree Yewre? 
Sailing Vessels. 1872. a eee 1872. yeh! 1872. ie 
Num-| Per | Num-]| P Num-| Per | Num-} P \ Per F 
Sy Cont. fod Cent. ee Cent. we Cent. een Centu | umber. Cent. 
LT. Missing ...csccscc. 50] 0o'97|" B56} 114] 29] 041] 29] o'52 79 | 0°64 85} o81] 
2. Abandoned— 
Recovered ...| 38] 0°73] 84] o69] 47] 067] 43] 0°76 85 | 0°70 76| 0°73 
Lost.,£,tentees 148 | 2°86} 123] 2°51] 222) 3°16] 124] 2°22] 370) 3°03] 248) 2°35 
Dita lect, net 186 | 3°59| 157) 3:20] 269] 3°83] 167| 2°98] 455} 3°73 324} 3°08 
3. Collision— fay) 
Not damaged} 210} 4°06] 201] 4:10] 284] 4°04] 257] 4°59 494] 4°06 458 | 4°36 
Damaged........ 583 |11°26 | 527 |10'74] 749 10°65 | 594 }10°61] 1,332 |10°91 | 1,122 |10°67 
SDK gakeecotva, 64] 1°24] 738] 1°48 82 1°17 79| 141 146 | 1°20 152} 1°44 
otal names 857 |16°56| 801 ]16°32 $1,115 |15°85 | 931 16°61 | 1,972 |16°16| 1,732 |16-47 
4, Sinking 
: eansesotherthan | 141] 2°72] 176) 3°58] 171) 2°43] 194] 3°46 2°56 369 | 3°52 
collision 
5. Stranded— 
Gotoff Me 2 690 |13°34| 691 |14'08} 858 }12°20] 715 |12°77| 1,548 |12°68 | 1,406 |13°38 
Not got off ....) 551 /10°65| 510|10°39] 841 |11°96| 678 |ra‘11 11°40} 1,188 [11°31 
Tariads dale 55| 1:06] 169] 3°44] 140] 1°99] 201] 3°59 160] 870] 3°52 
Obed cere as 1,296 |25°05 |1,371 [27°91 1,839 [26°15 |1,594 |28°47 | 3,185 |25°68 | 2,965 |28-21] 
6. Capture ............ — er Tb CON ee 15} o27]) — ase 24| o-ar| 
BiepE IPALOV tse seit ker a 2] 0105 1} ool 3} oon | | eon 6} 0°05 
8. Burnt or on fire} 55] 1°06] 69] 1°41] 67] 0°95] 83) 1°49] 122] 1:00} 153] 1°45 
9. Dismasted or é ; : = 
Mae ae i 199] 3:84] 187] 3°81] 314|.446| 291] 519] 518] 4:20] 445] 4-56 
10. Jettison of | 
cargo under 105} 2°03] 90} 1°83} 90] 1°28] 93] 1°66] 195] 1°60] 183} 1:74] | 
ech es .) auc | 
Jettison of deck- fs ; 
at “oad on washed b 68} 1°31} 57] 116) 179} 2°55) 88) 1°57] 247) 2°02) 145} 1°38 
overboard ...... ; 
et Aen ky iF, fae as 589 {11°38} 506 j10°31 | 817 |11°62 | 623 |11°13 | 1,406 J11°52 | 1,180 J10°75 
13. Lossof anchor ny 
“pratt ae 155| 301] 270] 5°51] 825] 4°62] 269| 4-81] 480] 3:93] 589| 5-13) 
14, Machinery is 
damaged... ie eid ORs RR 
15, Mutiny, sickness, 
or asualties to 164) 3°17] 122} 2°48] 187] 195] 166] 2:11] 301} 2°47] 2388] 2:29 
CLOW: ‘ 
16. Ship dmged.,&e.|1,304 |2 5°20 |1,027 20°92 |1,6638 |23°64 |1,085 |19°37] 2,967 |24°30| 2,112 |20°09| © 
17. Water-logged.... 5| 909). 11) 0:22 17) O24) — 17 cea 22| 0°18 28| 0°27 1m 
Number of casualts.|5,174| — /4,912| — {7,033} — |5,601| — [12,207, — 10,513 | — 4 
Number of yessels |4,887) — |4,523| — |6,564| — |5,215|:— |11j451| — | 9,738/ — | 
- % : z 
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reported in ‘ Lloyd’s List” during the Year 1872, and the respective Percentages thereon, 


for the same period of the Six Previous Years. 


First Half-Year. Second Half-Year. 


Six Years’ Six Years’ 

1872. ree 1872. TEES 1872. 
Num-| Per | Num-} Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per 
ber. | Cent.| ber. | Cent. } ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. } ber. | Cent. 

4 | o40 4 O70 4| 0°31 2 | 0°30 8 | 0°35 
aa Ue Od a ee (en Bon Ue 

4 | o'40 1 | 0°28 6| 0°46 1 |] o21] 10} 044 

4. | o'40 2 | 042 6| 0°46 Or itoria We AO EO Ag 
149 |15°05| 98 |r5°82} 185 |14°27| 189 |19.36] 334 ]14°61 
116 {11°72} 76 |12°90} 172 |13°27| 99 |13°74] 288 |12°60 

a8 Oe po a ® 9] 164] 22| 170} 14] 1:92]. 33] 1°44 
276 |27°88 | 178 }30°36] 379 29°24] 252 |35°c2] 655 |28-65 
18 | 1°82] 15 2°63 SOO. WAG.) 12°bo le Oo {73°34 
203 |20°56| 114 |19°48] 253 |19°52| 142 |19°76] 456 |19°95 
38_| 3°84} 26 | 442] 71) 5°48] /34 | 4°81] 109) 4°79 

9} ogr) 14) 247 9| 0°69 Pil sree yh. L810 0'78 
250 |25°25| 155 |26°37] 333 |25°69| 186 |25°91 | 583 [25.52 
od ateay: 1 Orr4 — — — — — — 

1) oie) — |} — | — 1 ol 1] 0°04 
en eas ipae 260) 26) zor} 21 |.2°91] 69] .2°58 

7 | o-71 5 | 0°97 9] o69| 10] 1°43] 16} 070 

16 | 1°62 8 | 1°36) * 12] 0'93 7*) roo] 928) 1°22 

‘awh! er 16.05) 28 | 1°48 6 | o'g0] 380| 1°31 

24 \:2°42|) 19 | 3°20] 25) 1°93} 16)|.2°2 49} 2°14 

4, | o'40 Cetera) “TST to GTOsry) 17 hoy 

245 |24'75| 108 |18°43] 300 |23°15 | 125 |17°40] 545 /23°84 
16 | 1°62 Bois1°33 | 13] 11:00 Ved isda [ee 294 tag 
85 | 8°s9| 50 | 8°62] 118] gt11] 56 | 7°82] 203] 8°88 

990 | — | 588 —.}1,296| — | 720) — |2,286| — 

957 | — | 563} — — | 695 | — {2,216| — 


Annual Total. 


Six Years’ 
Average. 
Num-j} Per 
ber: - | Cent: 

6 | 0°48 
Por 

3| 0°23 
4| 0°36 
232 |17°77 
175 |13°36 
23} 1°80 
431 |32°93 
34| 2°65 
257 |19°63 
60] 4°63 
24) 1°85 
341 [26°11 
i ira ot 
37} 2°82 
15} 1°20 
16] 1°22 
13] 1°03 
35 | 2°70 
15 | 1°16 
233 |17°86 
Ey Ey 
107} 8°18 
1,303 | — 
1,258 | — 


Steamers. 


1. Missing 


. Abandoned— 
Recovered 
Lost 


Total 


. Collision— 
Not damaged 
Damaged 


Sunk 
Total 


Sinking from causes 
other than colli- ~ 
sion ‘ 


. Stranded— 
Got off 
Not got off 


Subsequent fate 
not reported 


Total 


. Capture 

Piracy 

. Burnt or on fire 

. Dismasted or 
disabled 

. dettison of 
cargo under 
deck 

Jettison of deckload 
: or washed over- 


board 

. Leaky 

. Loss of anchors 
or chains 


- Machinery damaged 
or short of coal 


_ Mutiny, _ sickness, 
or casualties to 


: Ship dmed., &c. 
. Water-logged 


Number of casualties 


Number of steamers 
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[ Dec. 


during the Year 1872, and the respective Percentages thereon, compared with the | 


First Half-Year. 


Sailing Vessels. 1872. 
Num-| Per 
ber. | Cent. 
Results to Ship— 
Total loss sence 911 |18°64 
Constructive loss 41 | 0°84 
Great damage........ 321] 6°56 
Minor damage _ ..../2,633 |53°88 
Raised aftersink- 25| ot51 
TAC SL per ar 
Net damaged or 
results un- 956 |19°56 
KNOWN :.55..x500 
OCR peta 4,887 | — 
Results to Cargo so 
Sar as reported— 
PA Os we ti stenscce eves 470| 9°62 
PEP LOGE ce! sdccareatork 272) 5°57 
REY OCs. set: 9} O17 
Horwarded ..:...i,:... 3| 0°06 
Heated we iu..asscs: 1} o'o2 
Rit tedd o eovateeta est 85 | 1°74 
Otherwisedamaged| 55] 1°13 
Salvage Services........ 369 | 7°55 


Lives am 


Crews saved 


Crews drowned .... 


Lives lost so far 
as reported (in 
both ships and 


steamers)........ 


650 


402] 8°89] 714 
23 | 0°51 64 
971) — | 880 


Second Half-Year. 


4 


Annual Total. 


Six Years’ Six Years’ Six Years’ 
Average. | 1872. | “Average, 1872. Average. 
Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per Per | Num-| P 
iy Gant ey Cane. ben Cent, Number, Cent. hey Cent. 
904 }19°99 [1,298 |19°77 |1,094 |20°98 | 2,209 |19°29 |1,998 |20°52 
103 | 2°28 62] 0'94| 98] 1°89 108} o'90] 203} 2°08 
516 |11°41} 583] 8°88 | 666 |12°78] 904] 7°89 |1,183 |12°15 
1,989 |4.3°94 [8,409 |5 1°94 |2,167 41°56] 6,042 |52°76 |4,155 |42°67 
171 0°38 10°20 1 62017 se 45] 0°39| 28] 0729 
993 |21°97 91,192 |18°16 1,176 |22°56] 2,148 |18°76 |2,170 |22°28 
4,523 | — 16,564} — |5,215| — 11,451) — |9,738| — 
539 [11°93] 595] 9°06| 554 10°64] 1,065} 9°30 {1,094 |11°24 
256| 5°67] 373] 5°68] 280] 5°38] 645] 5°63) 5385] 5°50 
23| o'50] 18] 027} 15] o'30 27} 0'24| 88] 0°39 
20] 0°45 3] 0°05 10} 0°58 6} o'05| 30] 0°31 
Lis} jo"25 7) ORT * 10) coe 81 0°07, | 22) 2°24 
99| 2°19} 115] 1°75] 65] 1:25} 200] 1°75) 164) 1:34 
76| 1°68 51} 0°48 68 | 1°30 106 | o'92 14.4 1°48 
517 |11.44] 435] 6°63] 531 |io1g] 804] 7:02 |1,049 |10°77 


:]10°88 | 472] 9:01] 1,198 |10°46| 874] 8-98 
0°97 26] 0°51 110] 0796] 50] ov51 
— | 844) — 71,530 | — /1,815| — 


NLD), 
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Services, Crews Saved or Drowned and Lives Lost, so far as reported in “Lloyd’s List,” 
Average Number and Percentages for the same period of the Six Previous Years. 


First Half-Year. Second Half-Year. Annual Total. 


Six Years’ Six Years’ Six Years’ 
itenthoe: 1872. heheh 1872. a Steamers. 
Num-| Per /|Num- Num-| Per |Num-] Per Num-| Per | Num-| Per 
ber. _ Cent. | ber. ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. 
Results to Ship— 
117) 9°29] 70 | ro°0g | 196} 8°84} 123] 9°81 Total loss 
6} 0°48] 3] o*50 9} 0°41 8 | 0°68 Constructive loss 
38] 3°97 | 49 69| 5°48} 69 | 9°94] 107} 4°83] 118] 9:43 Great damage 
458 | 47°86 |204 " 628.149°88 /227 | 32°69 [1,086 [49°01] 432 134°30 Minor damage 


18] 143] 51 oy2 9 o77|{ se ts 


cS) 


/ Not damaged or 
372 | 38°88 (246 421 |33°44 320 | 46°06 | 793|35°78| 566 |45‘o1 results un- 
known 
1,259; — |695 | — [2,216] — |1,258| — Total 
Results to Cargo so 
Jar as reported— 
AZ| 3°73] 23 | 3°38) 85] 3°84] 44] 3:61 All lost 
57| 4°53| 28 | goof 1038] 4°65| 53] gar Part lost 
— f 1 G43 9 1} o'04 2] 016 All sayed 
Le ES 2 Ey} tons | — — 3] 0'22 Forwarded 
: —|— 1} o1z2} — | — 1} ovr2 Heated 
TAL G42 fea0 | TOT 23} 1°83) 7 | 1°03] : 80] 1°35] 18] 102 Shifted 
18} 1°88 | 14] 2°51 POT Loee | he. 124.0 34] 1°53 31] 2°50 Otherwise damaged 
79) 627| 52] 7°57] 142] 6:41] 105] 8 74| Salvage Services 
| 7 Pesan | asi 
| Lives— ; 
‘ 54] 4:29] 18 | 2°59] 100] 4°51} 42] 3°34 Crews saved 
| 6| 0°62 | — 7} 0756|— | — 13} o59} — | — Crews drowned 


Lives lost so far 
as reported (in 
both ships and 
steumers) 


See |Sailing! Vesjsels. 
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IIl.—A Table showing the Number of Wrecks and Casualties to Sailing Vessels reported 


Compared with-the Average Number and Percentages 


First Quarter. Second Quarter. 


Sailing Vessels. 1872. Six Years’ Average. 1872. Six Years’ Average. 
Number.| aides Number. ai: e, |Number. bho Number.| , Bs oy 
1. Meesing Nah eb wsespseiesg? 31 1°03 25 0°76 19 0°87 31 1°go 
2. Abandoned— 
‘ Recovered.......scccccceeee 24: 0°80 22 0°70 
PASSER cccceechetencites 72 2°39 75 be 
DOUALA ec stcksbere: 96 3°19 98 3°OI 
3. Collision— 
Not damaged ............ 123 4°09 120 3°70 
Damaged “ny.c.scpseseteccs. 358 1I°go 350 | 10°76 
Stik Mey aetianoe enter ave 27 0°89 45 1°39 
TORU Cabo 508° | 16°88 517 | 15°86 
4, Sinking from causes : ; 
other than collision \ 65 an6 101 oa 
anna I 
5. Stranded— 
LC rei eaal ip Oman OE ere te 396 13°16 420 | 12°91 
IN OF POG: Olle tages sctlen senate 312 10°37 336 | 10°32 
Subsequent fate not : ' 
reported: ....:.4.54 } Li ck ae av 
ae ETT 
RObAN Gin sick oe 735 | 24°42 876 | 26°89 | 
GeCapenre. i ishccsdinepsees oa —— 3 O'1I 
0 PTR 0c aktai store etn o. = — 1 0°05 
8. Burnt or on fire .:.......... 21 0°69 38 19 
9. Dismasted or disabled....| 119 3°95 112 3°45 
10. Jettison of cargo 67 , 59 : : 
under deck ............ nie 1°82 
11. Jettison of deck load , ? 
or washed overboard 37 rE 36 ioe 
BS UCR Y « v..cccr eee tas, 343 11°40 333 | 10°23 
13. Loss of anchor or 124, , i 
ears”. ee ie a 7°93 ; 
15. Mutiny, sickness, . 
casualty to crew or 98 3°26 79 223% 
refusing duty ........ 
16. Ship damaged, loss of 4 ; 
bulwarks, sails, &e. 762 45°32 TAT | 22°92 
17. Water-logged .............:.. 3 o°10 6 O19 
Number of casualties ........ 3,009 — 3,253 — 


Number of vessels................ 


1874.] 


in “ Lloyd’s List,” during the Four Quarters of 1872, and the re 


Jor the same periods of the Six Previous Years. 


Third Quarter. 


1872. 1872. 


Six Years’ Average. 


Per- Per- Per- 


Plumber, centage. Number. centage. centage. 
16 0°92 13 0°70 0°24 
13 O75 14 0°75 0°64 
43 2°49 38 1°98 wae 
56 3°24. 52 2°73 4°01 
“y 104 6°02 90 4°68 3°39 
220 E293 217 11°30 9°97 
20 1°15 30 1°59 i479 
344] 19°90 || 338 | 17°57 14°53 
49 2°83 81 Zink a 2°30 
246 | 14°23 266 | 13°84 EI*63 
186 | 10°77 214) ri1g EY 
17 0°98 54 2°84 epee 
449 | 25°98 5385 | 27°82 26°20 
_ 6 0°32 — 
1 0°06 2 Ovll — 
21 1 41 ae i 0°87 
76 | 440 || 104) | 5-44 4°48 
23 1°33 31 1°62 1°26 
: 
ie Lh 0°64 22 I'I4 a By 
: 235 | 13°60 249 | 12°97 10°97 
41] 2°37 54 | 2°83 | 5°35 
| , 
48 | 2°78 EM esa 1°68 
356 | 20°60 335 | 17°44 24°64 
2] 012 7 0°36 0°28 
a7 28-1) ere og | = 
Bess. —Neuisio|  — os 
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‘Fourth Quarter. 


Six Years’ Average 


5 
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spective Percentages thereon, 


Sailing Vessels. 


Number, shee 
16} 0°43 cemey cs 
2. Abandoned— 
281 046 aes 
86} 2°35 ae 
114, 3°11 Hy thee 
3. Collision— 
18 4cee Not damaged 
374 | 10°26 pene 
48.) 1°31 aes 
DOS al al Onue Total 


; 4. Sinkmg from causes 
ae 3°95 { other than collision 
5. Stranded— 
449 | 12°20 Got off 
464 | 12°62 Not got off 
‘ Subsequent fate not 
ant 3°98 { reported 
1,059 | 28°80. Total 
9 0°25 6. Capture 
1 0°02 7. Piracy 
42 1° 8. Burnt or on fire 
186 5°06 9. Dismasted or disabled 
¢ 10. Jettison of cargo 
ine ne? { under deck 
66 ran 11. Jettison of deckload 
or washed overboard 
374 | 10°18 12. Leaky 
215 5°84 be Loss of anchor or 
chains 
15. Mutiny, sickness, 
67 1°84 casualty to crew or | 
refusing duty 
Rae 16. Ship damaged, loss of 
Tag | (39°37 { bulwarks, sails, &e. 
10 0°27 17. Water-logged 
3,679 — Number of casualties 
3,404 — Number of vessels 
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IV.—A Table showing the Number of Wrecks and Casualties to Steamers reported im 
Compared with the Average Number and Percentages — 


EET Ts 


First Quarter. Second Quarter. 
Stoantore 1872. Six Years’ Average. 1872. Six Years’ Average. 
Number. Mei Number. Bava Number. cnttee Number. ede 
Ds 1880 0g 's, Ls isadgunatoneen mash 3 0°57 2 0°76 1 0°22 1 
2. Abandoned— 
Recovered sscccsrrscersereeees| — —* — _ ~— — 
LiGuG ees. geet 3 0°57 1 0°43 1 0°22 — 
PLDUBL gatccphonasevceteses 3 0°57 2 oi 1 0°22 —- 
3. Collision— 
Not damaged _............ 81 15°43 52 15°01 68 14°64 40 
Dainaced (i lgcccits 69 13°14 42 12°14 47 10°10 33 
Sule Deve ay eee ote: 8 T°K3 5 Wee 3 0°64 4 
DGGal yisscsocssocaesouses 158 30°10 || 100 28°68 | 118 25°38 78 
4. Sinking from causes , : ‘ 
other than voltiion f 7 133 10 2182 LL 2330 J 
5. Stranded— 
Gob Off heer 93 Lye 59 17°06 | 110 23°65 55 
ae got off ee re 18 3°43 15 4°35 20 4°30 11 
ubsequent late no : : 
reported Asc6 430i. : 153 ot att) Oa : 
A Welt S top oney Wynd a ity, 22°67 84. 24°28 | 131 28°17 70 
PAW BOLULE) \55s1.trrusbateoopens st —_ — ~ _— os — 
ETOAC eh daca bites — ons — — 1 0°22 — 
8. Burnt or on fire «........... 16 3°05 6 1°86 Ly, 3°65 9 
9. Dismasted or disabled...) 3 0°57 4, 21s 4, 0°86 1 
10. Jettison of cargo ahs ‘a ; { 
under..deck, ........... * ais = ot : wi a ; 
11. Jettison of deckload 4 : | 
or washed overboard phe 2 BR3 I pax : 
De, LGB Vir, sctseysuenpantianee oun 10 1°90 10 2°96 14 3°01 8 
13. Loss of anchor or k : ne 
CHBING PA neat : bet 2 Meies : Pie i 


14. Machinery damaged || 191 
or short of coals .... } 

15. Mutiny, sickness, 
casualty to crew, a) 5 
refusing duty ........ 

16. Ship damaged, loss of 
bulwarks, chains,&c. 

17. Water-logged ou... a — — — — — — 


Number of casualties............ 525 ae 348 — 465 — 239 


Number of steamers ............ 514, — 333 — 443 eh. 230 
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. ’ 
“Lloyd's List” during the Four Quarters of 1872, and the respective Percentages thereon, 
for the same periods of the Six Previous Years. 


——————————————— 


Third Quarter. 


Fourth Quarter. 


Six Years’ Average. 


t= el Se beer) ee | ee 


1872. Six Years’ Average. 
Per- Per- 
ey Number. Gee 
14°63 57 20°36 
12°44 45 15°48 
E95 7 2°41 
28°82, 108 38°25 
1°96 7 ae 
21°18 57 20°19 
5°24 || 13 4°59 
0°44 2 0°94 
26°86 73 25°92 
Ee zy 4°00 
0°44 ~ 0°94 
1°53 3 1°24 
—— 1 0°53 
1°96 5 1°35 
0°44 1 0°35 
31°22 52 18°48 
1°96 ay 1335 
3°28 11 4°12 
a 283 —_ 
— 275 — 


1872. 

Number. epee 
4 0°48 
6 0°72 
6 0°72, 
118 14°08 
115 C3772 
14 1°67 
247 29°47 
26 3°10 
156 18°62 
47 5°61 
7 0°83 
210 25°06 

19 202 
7; 0°83 
5 0°60 
23 24. 
16 I°gl 
11 rat 
157 18°73 
dt 0°48 
103 12°29 

838 — 

823 _ 


Per- 
Number. eae 
1 0°34 
82 18°71 
55 12°61 
t 1°60 
144 32°92 
12 2°78 
85 19°48 
21 4°95 
4 1°60 
114 26°03 
9 Ae | 
7 1°75 
4 0°99 
5 1°14 
11 2°52 
5 ITT 
73 16°69 
5 0°84 
44, 10°21 
437 — 
4.20 — 


Steamers. 


1. Missing 


2. Abandoned— 
Recovered 
Lost 


Total 


3. Collision— 
Not damaged 
Damaged 
Sunk 


‘Total 


4, Sinking from causes 
other than collision 


5. Stranded— 
Got off 
Not got off 
Subsequent fate not 
reported 


Total 


. Capture 
. Piracy 
. Burnt or on fire 
. Dismasted or disabled 
10. Jettison of cargo 
under deck 
11. Jettison of deckload 
{ * orwashed overboard 
12. Leaky 
13. Loss of anchor or 
chains 
14. Machinery damaged 
or short of coals 
15. Mutiny, sickness, 
casualty to crew, or 
refusing duty 
fas Ship damaged, loss of 
bulwarks, chains,&e. 
Water-logged 


ONTO 


Number of casualties 


Number of steamers 
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V.—A Table showing the Results of Wrecks and Cusualties to Ship and to Cargo, with’ 
List” during the Four Quarters of 1872, and the respective Percentages thereon, Compared 


Sailing Vessels. 


First Quarter. Second Quarter. 


1872. Six Years’ Average. 1872. Six Years’ Average. 


Number.| Per Cent. ||Number.} Per Cent. 


Number. . Per Cent. || Number.| Per Cent. 


Results to Ship— 


DE OURLMOSS Uo aetat oye. faders rates 480 | 17°06 563 
Constructive loss ............) 30 1°06 61 
Great damage...............000 208 4°39 344 
Minor damage .........0 1,538 | 54°65 || 1,388 
Raised after sinking. ........ 10 0°35 10 


Not damaged or results ; 
inkwGwrngen inate: i oeshl  Oeo: a 
atalie ue opts 2,814 _ 2,971 
Results to Cargo so far as 
reported— 
PATE MOBE Mecca. te terme bee 278 9°88 351 | 
4 
PAI LOSG wets es tievohs ot oiaseintes 152 5°40 165 | 
PALE SBOP OUT ov acetag Teter tee cans 4, O14 16 
HOT WAPGAG Vase. re oteesactesci 2 0°07 12 
Heathd ye-a. tients _ — 8 
PUL EG, Var ee ceaeren en Cnet 49 1°74 49 
Otherwise damaged ........ 28 0°99 49 
Salvage services ................ 230 8°17 360 
Lives— i 
Crews saved ....cscecseeee 280 9°95 258 ; i 
Crews drowned cece: 22 0°78 16 | 
Lives lost so far as re- 
ported in both ships 280 — 433 
and steamers ........ 
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Salvage Services, Crews Saved or Drowned and Lives Lost, so far as reported in “ Lloyd’s 


with the Average Number and Percentages for the same periods of the Six Previous Years. 
. * 


SSS SSS SSS sls SSS sr SSCS 


Sailing Vessels. 


Third Quarter. Fourth Quarter. 
1872. Six Years’ Average. 1872. Six Years’ Average. 


Number.} Per Cent. }|Number.] Per Cent. |Number.| Per Cent. ||Number.|} Per Cent. 


¥ 


Results to Ship— 
299 | 18°03 375 | 20°75 999 | 20°36 W118. | 2 t71 Total. lass 


19 I'I4 47 2°62 43 0°88 51 1°50 Constructive loss 
144 8°68 224 | 12°36 439 8°95 443 | 13°01 Great damage 
828 | 49°94 735 | 40°64 [2,581 | 52°61 |/1,432 | 42°06 Minor damage 
7 0°42 6 0°35 13 0°26 5 O°15 Raised after sinking 
- : A Not damaged or results 
‘ . 1 8 
361 | 21°77 421 |, 23°27 83 16°94 155 73 top pho tyre 
11,658 — 1,810 — {4,906 ea 3,404. = Total 
Results to Cargo so far as 
\ reported— 
144. 8°68 188 | 10°39 451 9°19 366 | 10°76 All lost 
67 4°04 96 5°34 306 6°24 184 5°40 Part lost 
2 OL2 6 0°36 16 0°33 9 0°26 All saved 
1 0°06 5 0°30 2 0°04 5 O14 Forwarded 
2 O°12 4, 0°26 5 O°10 5 0°17 Heated 
23 1°39 15 0°85 92 1°87 49 1°46 Shifted 
17. 1°62 32 ty br 34 0°69 || 386 1°06 Otherwise damaged 
114 6°88 175 9°68 321 6°54 356 | 10°46 Salvage services 
: —— |} | 
| Lives— 
156 | ‘9°40 164 9°06 558 | 11°37 308 9°06 Crews saved 
18 1°09 5 0°27 46 0°94 50 0°64 Crews drowned 
‘ |S cere SSS | Se eee lee | seer 
| ! Lives lost so far as re- 
232 — 304. — 648 — 690 — ported in both ships 
and steamers . 


SS ss SSS SSS 
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V.—A Table showing the Results of Wrecks and Casualties to Ship and to Cargo, . 


Steamers. 
First Quarter. : Second Quarter. 
1872. Six Years’ Average. 1872. Six Years’ Average. 


Number.| Per Cent. ||Number.} Per Cent. {Number.| Per Cent. ||Number.| Per Cent. 


Results to Ship— 
Total loss 42 8°17 33 9°91 37 8°35 20 


APT ame oeneeaereseeeerere 


Great damage... 27 er 27 8°16 11 2°48 22 
Minor damage ...........00+ 240 | 46°69 |} 126 37°99 | 218 | 49°21 78 


Raised after sinking ........ 3 0°58 2 ove ay 0°90 2 


Not damaged or results i 200 38°91 || 140 42°24 | 172 38°82 || 105 


BUKNOWD vee es 


Results to Cargo so far as 


reported— 
ALU ostue wenan eae cor ee 23 4°47 || 18 4°00 15 3°38 7 
ath Losts,citesttustt es caispeee 25 | 4°86 13 3°90 21 4°74 12 
ATL SAV OG ster etencetiet cee tics i O19 —_— — — — — 
OX WATUOG wines nntiet ss 52. — eal 1 0°35 — oe — 
Tented jv Air tits cts saivis — —_ — — — — — 
Shifted i! y..,ccmen eres 4, 0°78 5 46 3 0°67 1 
Otherwise damaged ......... 12 2°33 9 240 6 r3¢ 5 
Salvage Bervice os... 29 5°6 3 28 8°36 34 9°64 | 25 
Lives— 
Crews Saved ....snseedecere 21 4°08 13 3°95 25 5°66 8 
Crews drowned ................ 5 0°97 — _ 1 0°23 — 


Lives lost so far as re- 
ported in both ships 
and steamers (see Sail- 
ing Vessels, swpra) .... 
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with Salvage Services, Crews Saved or Drowned and Lives Lost—Contd. 


Third Quarter. 


1872. 
Number.} Per Cent. 
36 8°26 

4 O'9I 
32 7°34 
205 47°02 
tf O’gt 
155 35°56 
436 hy 
14 3°21 
19 4°36 
1 0°23 
4 o'91 
28 6°42 
21 4°82 


Fourth Quarter. 


Steamers. 
Six Years’ Average. 1872. 
Number.| Per Cent. |Number.| Per Cent. 
27 9°75 9°84 
Pee Ned, 0°24 
28 10°18 4°50 
92 | 33°56 51°40 
2 O"gt 1°70 
124 45°06 32°32 
275 — pee 
9 3°39 4°O1 
10 3°69 4°62 
1 0°54 2°67 
7 25a) 1°46 
21 7°93 6°20 
8 2°91 4°01 
— a 0°85 


Six Years’ Average. 


Number.| Per Cent. 
43 10°31 
2 0°48 
41 9°79 
135 32212 
2 0°59 
196 46°71 
420 — 
12 2°81 
17 4°20 
1 0°20 
5 1°34 
10 2°46 
34 8°13 
12 2°89 


Results to Ship— 
Total loss 


Constructive loss 
Great damage 
Minor damage 
Raised after sinking 


Not damaged or results 
unknown 


Total 


Results to Cargo so far as 
reported— 


All lost 
Part lost 
All saved 
Forwarded 
Heated 
Shifted 


Otherwise damaged 


Salvage service 


' Lwes— 


Crews saved 


Crews drowned 


Lives lost so far as re- 
ported in both ships 
and steamers (see Sail- 
ing Vessels, supra) 
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VI—English Railways in 1873. 


Tue following are extracts from the report of Captain Tyler to the 
Board of Trade in regard to the capital, traffic, working expenditure, and 
profits of English railways in 1873 :— 


“ Railway Extension. 


“The total length of railway open for passenger traffic on the 31st December, 
1873, was, as returned by the railway companies, 16,082 miles, of which 8,687 
miles were laid with two or more lines, and 7,395 miles with single lines of rails. 
They were distributed as follows:—In England, 11,369 miles; in Scotland, 2,612. 
miles ; in Ireland, 2,101 miles. There was an increase of 268 miles between the 
31st December, 1872, and the 31st December, 1873, according to the figures com- 
piled in both years from the returns of the railway companies, namely, from 
15,814 miles to 16,082 miles, or at the rate of 1°69 per cent. This increase was 
made up as follows :—From 11,136 miles to 11,369 miles, or 2°0g per cent., in 
England ; from 2,587 miles to 2,612 miles, or nearly 1 per cent., in Scotland ; 
and from 2,091 miles to 2,101 miles, or o°5 per cent., in Ireland. But the rail- 
way system is far from complete, in regard either to mileage or to improvements 
on existing lines. As the traffic increases new portions of line become necessary in 
certain localities for the conveyance of passenger or fast traffic, independently of 
goods or slow traffic. Many districts still without railways are in want of branch 
lines. Partially to supply these wants, the aggregate length of railways authorised 
by Parliament during the years 1870, 1871, 1872, and 1873, and not yet con- 
structed, alone amounts to more than 1,800 miles. 


* Capital. 


“The total capital raised by shares, stocks, and loans amounted on the 31st 
December, 1871, to 552,682,1072., on the 31st December, 1872, to 569,047,3461., 
and on the 3lst December, 1878, to 588,320,308/., showing an increase of 
19,272,962/. raised during 1873. The average expenditure per mile of railway 
open, which was 34,099/. at the end of 1858, had increased to 34,1062. at the end 
of 1870, to 35,944/. at the end of 1871, to 35,984/. at the end of 1872, and still 
further to 36,574/. at the end of 1873. It must be understood that although the 
more recent lines have (if the metropolitan lines are excepted) in most cases been 
constructed at a lower rate of cost per mile than the older lines, yet the expen- 
diture necessary to provide for working safely, efficiently, and economically the: 
ever increasing traffic on the older lines still continues to augment the rate of cost 
on the total mileage. And the same result must be expected from year to year as 
long as the traffic of the country continues to increase in the same ratio. But the 
capital has thus increased in very different proportions as regards the various 
descriptions of stocks and loans. Whilst the increase in ordinary shares for the 
year 1871 over the year 1870 was rather under a million, or only 0°42 per cent., 
the increase in ordinary shares for the year 1872 over the year 1871 was nearly 
g millions, or nearly 3°8 per cent., and the increase in ordinary shares for the 
year 1873 was nearly 53 millions, viz., from 239,039,089/. to 244,449,805l., or 
2°26 per cent. The increase in guaranteed and preference stocks or shares was 
from 173,051,875/. at the end of 1871 to 177,764,674/., or 2°7 per cent., at the 
end of 1872, and to 188,127,069/., or 5°8 per cent. at the end of 1873. The. 
increase also in loans and debenture stocks was from 149,378,080/. in 1871 to 
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152,205,728/., or 1°9 per cent. in 1872, and to 155,743,434l., or 2°32 per cent., 
- in 1873. But the debenture stocks increased at the rate of 28 per cent. in 1872 

and 16 per cent. in 1873, viz., from 67,282,5352. in 1871, to 85,981,5110. in 
1872, and to 99,855,120/. in 1873; whilst the terminable loans decreased at the 
rate of 19 per cent. in 1872, and 18 per cent. in 1873, viz., from 82,095,5452. in 
1871, to 66,224,217/. in 1872, and to 55,888,314/. in 1878. The process of 
converting terminable debentures into debenture stocks, which was some years 
since proved to be so necessary, has thus been continued. 

** During the year 1873 no interest was paid upon 7,528,197/. of preference 
stock, apparently from a want of sufficient profit in working; but this was an 
improvement on 1872, in which year the proprietors of 9,207,357/. of preference ° 
stocks received no dividends.- The holders of 49,100/. of loans and of 742,366l. of 
dehenture stock were also without interest in 1873. This was an improvement on 
1872 as regards loans, but not as regards debenture stock. In that year the holders 
of 59,200/. of loans and 594,587/. of debenture stock were without interest. No 
interest was paid upon 37,613,716/. of ordinary stock in 1873, which was a falling 
off as compared with 1872. In that year the proprietors of 32,901,496/. of 
ordinary stock received no interest. But it must be remembered that the differ- 
ence between the nominal value of many of these stocks and loans and the amounts 
actually received by the companies for them is, in consequence of the mode in 
which the money has been raised, very considerable. 


“ Rates of Interest. 


«The average rate of interest paid on ordinary capital in 1873 was 4°99 per 
cent., against 5°14 per cent. for 1872, and 5:07 per cent. for 1871, showing a 
decrease for 1873 of o*15 per cent. below 1872, and 0°08 per cent. below 1871; 
whilst on preferential and loan capital the average interest paid was 4°39 per 
cent., the same for 1873 as for 1872, against 4°42 per cent. for 1871. The 
average interest on debenture loans decreased from 4°37 per cent. in 1870, to 4°25 
per cent. in 1871, and to 4°19 per cent. in 1872, but increased to 4°21 per cent. in 
1873; and that on debenture stock decreased from 4°47 per cent. in 1870, to 4°37 
per cent. in 1871, 4°34 per cent. in 1872, and 4°33 per cent. in 1873. The 4°54 
per cent. of interest paid on 158,692,084/. of guaranteed and preference stock in 
1870 decreased continuously to 4°51 per cent. on 173,051,8752. in 1871, to 4°49 per 
cent. on 177,764,674/. for 1872, and to 4°48 per cent. on 188,127,069/. in 1873. 

** The average interest paid on the total capital increased from 3°75 per cent. 
for 1858, to 4°19 per cent. for 1870, to 4:43 per cent. for 1871, and to 4°51 per 
cent. for 1872, but decreased to 4°35 per cent. for 1873; whilst the average 
interest on preferential and loan capital taken together decreased from 4°63 per 
cent. for 1858, to 4°48 per cent. for 1870, to 4°42 per cent. for 1871, and to 4°39 
per cent. for both 1872 and 1873. 

‘The above facts are interesting as showing at a glance the net results of 
railway working in the United Kingdom for the four years. It will be observed 
that the interest on the total capital expended exceeded the interest on the loans, 
debenture stock, and preferential capital taken together, by 0°25 per cent., or in 
the proportion of 4°64 to 4°39, for 1873; whilst the interest on the ordinary 
share capital, which (including the portion on which no dividend was paid) 
averaged 4°99 per cent., exceeded the fixed interest on stocks and loans preferred 
to it, which (including also those which received no cash payment) averaged 4°39 
per cent.. by 0°60 per cent. 
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* Proportions of Capital in relation to Rates (or absence) of Interest. 


“Of the ordinary share capital, amounting to nearly 244} millions, more than 
37% millions, as above stated, or 4} millions more than in the previous year, 
received no dividend at all. 

** Of the remaining 207 millions in round numbers :— 


9 millions received dividends of less than 1 per cent. 


1 million 7" from 1 to a fraction under 2 per cent. 
15 millions 3 2 % 3 7 
19 ” > 3 bP] 4 ” 
19 ” ” a ” 5 ” 
22% ” ” 5 ” 6 ” 
39 bP) 3) 6 93 7 ) 
55 9 9 a ”» 8 ” 

23 bb] 3 8 ” 9 ”» 
19 i) . g and 9% per cent. 

+ million fe YOo Te 1G * 
43 millions from 11 to 13 per cent. 


« There is, however, included in the above upwards of 15 millions of capital of 
companies whose lines are under lease, or of capital which receives fixed rates of 
interest. Although this amount of 15 millions was subscribed, and has been 
returned as ordinary capital of companies whose lines are thus leased, it might 
perhaps more properly be considered as guaranteed capital of the leasing com- 
panies. The rates of interest on these 15 millions are not, however, generally 
high, excepting in one case in which nearly 2% millions received 12 per cent. of 
interest. 

“ Of the 374 millions of ordinary share capital on which no dividend was paid, 
28 millions belonged to English companies, 6% millions to Scotch companies, and 
nearly 3 millions to Irish companies. The total ordinary capital at the end of 
1873 of the English companies was nearly 206 millions, of the Scotch companies 
nearly 23 millions, and of the Irish companies rather more than 154 millions. 

“ Of the capital returned as guaranteed, amounting to rather more than 66 
millions :— : 

Nearly 24 millions received dividends of 23 or less per cent. 


1} Pe from 3 to 33 
» —- 208 %9 442 5 
” 30% ” 5 oy 53 ” 
” 9s ” Os 63 ” 
About 14 o of -7 to. 13 is 


“ Of the capital returned otherwise us bearing preferential interest, amounting 
to nearly 122 millions, rather more than 73 millions received no dividends at all :— 


About 7% millions received dividends from 4 to 14 per cent. 


” 33 ” ” 2 5) 34 ” 

” 16 ” ” 4 5 44 ” 

”” 21% > ” 45 9 45 ” 
Nearly 60 * i . 5 per cent. 

2) 8 million P Se 
About 3 millions A 6 to 6% per cent. 

is 13 ¥s 7 per cent. 

+ % million a 8 to 12 per cent. 
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*“* Of the loans amounting to 56 millions :— 


Upwards of 14 millions received interest at rates under 4 per cent. 


About........ 29 “A 4 per cent. 
ae Re 124 i 44 a 
oe 4 + 4% to 43 per cent. 
senbee ae 5 oe 5 per cent. 
Nearly _.... 4 million 3 6 - 


“ Of the debenture stocks amounting to nearly 100 millions, nearly three 
quarters of a million received no interest :— 


About 287,000/. received less than 3% per cent. 
» 55 millions received 4 to 44 per cent. 


» «223 ¥ 4% per cent. 
i 
” 183 ” 5 ” 
%9 25 i 6 or more per cent. 


*© Revenue. 


* Under this head are omitted on the one side the receipts from nayigations, 
steamboats, tolls, rents, &c., and on the other side the expenses connected with 
steamboats, harbours, and canals, &c. It appears that the total receipts from 
railway working amounted to 55,675,4212. on 16,082 miles for 1873, against 
§1,304,114/. on 15,814 miles for 1872, and against 47,107,558/. on the supposed 
15,376 miles (which may more properly be stated as 15,611 miles) for 1871; 
whilst the total expenses of railway working were 30,060,112/. for 1873, against 
25,652,753l. for 1872, and against 22,632,046/. for 1871. The proportion of 
working expenses to gross receipts was, therefore, 54°0 per cent. for 1873, against 
500 per cent. for 1872, and against 48°4 per cent. for 1871; and the percentage 
of net receipts to total capital decreased, as already explained, from 4°43 for 1871, 
and 4°51 for 1872, to 4°35 for 1873. 

«The proportion per cent. of expenditure to receipts increased—as between 
1870, 1871, 1872, and 1873—from 52 in 1870, and 53 in 1871 and 1872, to 56 
in 1873, in Ireland ;—from 50 in 1870 and 1871, and 51 in 1872, to 57 in 1873, 
in Scotland ;—and from 48 in 1870, 47 in 1871, and 49 in 1872, to 53 in 1873, 
in England. 

« The total receipts from passenger trains increased from 20,622, 580/. for 1871 
and 22,287,5552. for 1872, to 23,853,892/. for 1873; whilst the total receipts 
from goods trains increased from 26,484,978/. for 1871, and 29,016,559/. for 
1872, to 31,821,529. for 1873. 

“ The percentage of receipts from passenger and goods traffic for the United 
Kingdom, which was in 1858 as 49 from passengers to 51 from goods, and which 
remained in 1872 the same as in 1870 and 1871, namely, as 44 from passengers to 
56 from goods, became in 1878 as 43 from passengers to 57 from goods. But it 
was very different in the three. kingdoms. In England the percentage propor- 
tions of receipts from passengers and goods were nearly the same for the five 
years named as in the three kingdoms combined. In Scotland those proportions 
decreased from 41 in 1858 to 37 in 1873 for passengers, and increased from 59 in 
1858 to 63 in 1873 for goods. In Ireland they decreased from 66 in 1858 to 55 
in 1873 for passengers, and increased from 34 in 1858 to 45 in 1873 for goods. ~ 


Gr 
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* Passenger Recepts. 


“JT had occasion to point out in my general reports for 1870, 1871, and 1872 
that the most important feature in regard to the receipts from passenger trains 
was the increase of third-class passengers, This is again found to be the case, 
though not in so great a ratio; and there is at the same time a decrease for the 
last two years in second-class passengers. Whilst the receipts from first-class 
passengers increased from 3,948,812/. in 1870, to 4,148,1087, in 1871, to 
4,319,185. in 1872, and to 4,373,274/. in 1873; and whilst those for second- 
class passengers increased from 4,925,542. in 1870, to 5,167,5352. in 1871, they 
decreased to 4,198,201/. for 1872, and again to 3,984,7182. for 1873; it is 
noticeable that those from third-class passengers increased from 7,473,7272. in 
1870, to 8,115,304/. in 1871, to 10,318,761¢. in 1872, and to 11,750,588/. in 
1873, The figures showing the numbers of passenger journeys by passengers of 
different classes give similar important results with reference to the decrease of 
second-class and the increase of third-class passengers. Whilst the numbers of 
first-class passenger journeys increased from 31,839,091 in 1870, to 35,642,199 
in 1871, to 37,678,538 in 1872, and to 38,310,754 in 1873; and whilst the 
second-class passenger journeys increased from 74,153,113 in 1870, to 81,021,940 
in 1871, and decreased, respectively, to 72,459,562 in 1872, and 70,327,428 in 
1873; the passenger journeys of the third-class increased from 224,012,194 in 
1870, to 258,556,615 in 1871, to 312,736,722 in 1872, and to 346,682,006 in 
1873. 

“During a portion of 1872 and during 1873 the experiment of conveying 
third-class passengers in fast trains, initiated by the Midland Railway Company, 
and carried out in a great measure by the other principal railway companies, who 
felt compelled more or less to adopt a similar course, has now been more fully 
tried. The results of that experiment, not only upon the third-class traffic, but 
also upon the traffic of the other classes, are apparent, so far, from the figures 
-above quoted. Different companies have no doubt been affected by it in different 
degrees; and it is a question how far the increase in the numbers and receipts 
from third-class passengers is altogetlier due to the greater facilities for fast 
travelling thus conferred upon them. Other causes which may be considered to 
have been in operation, with reference to the agricultural, manufacturing, and 
commercial prosperity of the country during the periods referred to, must also be 
borne in mind; but the general results of the experiment must be considered to be 


the desertion to a considerable extent of second-class for third-class carriages, © 


The continued increase of first-class traffic tends to the conviction that passengers 
desiring or requiring first-class accommodation do not object to the existing first- 
class fares. The decrease of second-class traffic indicates that the fares are too 
high for the advantages or accommodation afforded, relatively to the other classes, 
and consequently that the second-class fares might advantageously be reduced. 
The increase in the third-class traffic is encouraging, as showing still further than 
in former years the elasticity and importance of that traffic. On the other hand, 
the experiment of conveying third-class passengers by fast non-stopping trains, as 
partially adopted, does not seem to have been entirely satisfactory, either to the 
railway companies generally, or to the passengers of higher classes travelling by 
express trains, as leading, where duplicate trains have not been run, to over- 
crowding, unpunctuality, or other inconveniences. 

“Tt should here be noticed, also, that the numbers of season-ticket holders 
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have increased from 156,403 in 1870, to 188,392 in 1871, to 272,342 in 1872, 
and to 314,579 in 1873; the money receipts from that source having increased 
from 686,488. in 1870, to 781,778. in 1871, to 892,384/. in 1872, and to 
978,967/. in 1873; and further, that the receipts from luggage, parcels, carriages, 
horses, dogs, extra fares, and such miscellaneous sources of traffic by passenger 
trains have increased in the same periods from 2,262,669/. in 1870, to 2,406,002. 
in 1871, to 2,553,5952. in 1872, and to 2,764,020/. in 1873. 


* Goods Receipts. 


“Goods receipts, as distinguished from receipts from passenger traffic, are taken 
to include monies received for the conveyance of minerals, general merchandise, 
live-stock, and all traffic by goods trains. But it must be remembered, in regard 
to these and other figures, that on some lines the greater portion of the traffic, 
and on other lines smaller portions of the traffic are carried in mixed trains; and 
that whilst the receipts of goods and passenger trains are supposed to be kept 
separately, no attempt is made to separate the expenses of goods and passenger 
trains from one another. The total receipts from goods trains have increased from 
24,115,1592. in 1870, to 26,484,978/. in 1871, to 29,016,5592. in 1872, and to 
31,821,529. in 1873, or at the rate of about 10 per cent. for each year over each 
previous year; and of these, the receipts from the conveyance of minerals have 
increased from 9,392,5130. in 1870, to 10,029,2532. in 1871, to 11,226,157/. in 
1872, and to 12,605,462/. in 1873; whilst those trom the conveyance of general 
merchandise have increased from 13,810,196. in 1870, to 15,418,1712. in 1874 
to 16,687,830/. in 1872, and to 18,047,756. in 1873; and those from the convey- 
ance of live-stock have increased from 912,450/. in 1870, to 1,037,554. in 1871, 

to 1,077,867/. in 1872, and to 1,144,760/. in 1873. In considering the relative 
- importance of those branches of traffic it way be pointed out that the general 
merchandise receipts were for the year 1871 about fifteen times, and for the years 
1872 and 1873 between fifteen and sixteen times the live-stock receipts, whilst 
the mineral receipts increased from ten to eleven times the live-stock receipts. 


“ Train-Mileage Receipts and Expenses. 


“The total numbers of miles run by trains during the year 1873 was 
197,354,749 against 190,720,719 during 1872, showing an increase of 6,634,030 
miles,—or, say, 33 per cent.—which was rather more than half the increase of 
1872 over 1871. The receipts per train-mile, which were 61°63d. for 1870, 
63°13d. for 1871, and 64°56d. for 1872, increased to 67°71d. for 1873; whilst 
the working expenses per train-mile, which were 30'02d. for 1870, 30°33d. for 
1871, and 32°27d. for 1872, inereased to 36°57d, for 1873. Analysing these 
train-mileage receipts and expenses as regards the three kingdoms, it would appear 
that the increase in train-mileage receipts, as between 1870, 1871, 1872, and 1873 
respectively, has been. in England, from 63°64d. and 64°93d. and 66:21d. to 
69°48d. ; in Scotland, from 51°69d. and 52°58d. and 54°81d. to 57°58d.; and in 
Ireland from 60°36d. and 61°73d. and 62°02d. to 64°31d.; whilst the increase in 
train-mileage expenses at the same time has been, in England, from 30°68d. and 
30°81d. and 32°83d. to 37°18d.; in Scotland, from 25°86d. and 26:22d. and 
28°33d. to 32°614.; and in Ireland, from 31°54d. and 32°66d. and 33°30d. to 
35°85. 

“Tt will be seen from these figures that the receipts and the expenses per 
train-mile have both increased continuously in England, Scotland, and Ireland from 
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year to year since 1870; but that the train-mileage receipts have not, owing to 
the cost of fuel, labour, and materials, increased in the same proportion as the 
train-mileage expenses for the year 1873. 

“The details of the expenses per train-mile for the United Kingdom for the 
four years 1870-73 were as follows :— 


1873. 1872. 1871. 1870. 
d. d. d. d. 

‘Way; and? works iy tna ten ne iacoats a 4°15 6°13 5°98 | 5°89 
Locomotive :CharBes.....ccvscaficsopscscssosespsceonry 11°09 8°99 7°96 02 

Rolling stock (other than locomotive) : : a3 : 
CHAT OCR Mas crecet skate ts MeO re retina treet a8 2°70 #85 2:68 
bPaliciexpenses o.s acs e eal See 10°25 9°53 8°92 8°64 
Generaliohargved) i... ahead succaan eae 1°37 1°35 1°28 1°35 
Rates end taxes) oe le ae aoe ee I°3I 1°29 1°28 1°32 

Government duty (England and Scot- : 4 : : 
BNO ODL Yeo aesn ee ecieeeetcee setae eee ee eee Ob8 oi8e Ni 
Compensation for personal injury............ 0°44 0°38 0°42 0°45 
Compensation for damage to goods ........ 0°28 0°23 O°19 0-17 
Legal and parliamentary expenses............ 0°48 0°38 0°33 6°35 
MiSceligneG ists. ccc. cceniccadtores Gat are count eee 0°63 0°66 0°63 0°58 
TT Otalft i cucenraeie 36°57 32°27 30°33 30°02 


“ The total cost per train-mile was, then, 36°57d. for 1873, against 32°27d. 
for 1872, 30°33d. for 1871, and 30°02d. for 1870. But these figures will be 
found to vary very considerably on the lines of different companies. There can be 
no greater fallacy than to expect similar results in this respect from lines in various 
localities, worked under different conditions and circumstances. At the same time 
it is difficult to account for the excessive variations that are observable. For 
instance, the total expenditure per train-mile varied in 1873 from 32°22d. for the 


Great Western Railway to 40°46d. for the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway ; © 


the charges for the maintenance of way and works varied from 5°55d. for the 
Caledonian to 10'96d. for the Great Southern and Western (of Ireland) Railway ; 
the total charges for locomotive and rolling stock varied from 12'13d. for the 
Great Western to 18°38d. for the North Eastern Railway; the traffic expenses 
and general charges varied from 880d. for the Dublin and Drogheda to 16°6o0d, 


for the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway; and the rates, taxes, and Government ) 


duty varied from 1°39d. for the Caledonian to 3°78d. for the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway. 
“ Net Profit per Train Mile. 

«« Inasmuch as the expenditure per train-mile increased from 30’02d. in 1870, 
to 30°33d. in 1871, to 32°27d. in 1872, and to 36°57d. in 1873; and the receipts 
per train-mile increased from 61°63d. in 1870, to 63°13d. in 1871, to 64°56d. in 
1872, and 67*71d. in 1878,—the net profit per train-mile on railway-working, 
which increased from 31°61d. in 1870 to 32°8d. in 1871, decreased to 32°29d. in 
1872, and to 31°14d. in 1873. 


“« Summary. 


“The leading features of the railway system of the United Kingdom at the 
end of 1873 are, then, as follows:—A total sum of 5838,320,308/. has been 
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expended on 16,082 miles of railway, of which 8,687 were laid with two or more 
lines of rails, and 7,395 were single lines, at a cost of more than 36,500/. a-mile. 
There were 11,435 locomotive engines, or about one to every mile and a-half; and 
362,785 vehicles, or about 223 per mile, besides great numbers of waggons 
belonging to traders and companies other than railway companies. By the 
running of trains over 197,354,749 miles, 55,675,421/. were received during the 
year, of which 30,060,112/. were expended in working and maintenance, and 
25,615,309/. remained as net profit; so that 54 per cent. of the gross receipts 
were expended in earning them. There were 455,320,188 passenger journeys, 
besides the journeys of 314,579 season-ticket holders ; and 190,953,457 tons of 
goods and minerals were conveyed. The average rate of dividend on ordinary 
capital was 4°99 per cent., and on the total capital 4°64 per cent., including 
46,088,589. of capital which received no interest or dividend. The average cost 
of working each train was 36°57d. per mile, and the average receipt from each 
train was 67°71d. per mile; so that the average net profit from each train was 
31°14d. per mile; whilst the total cost of working was 1,866/. per open mile, 
3,462. per open mile were received, and the net profit was 1,596/. per open 
mile. 

“The more prominent facts connected with traffic-working in 1873, as com- 
pared with 1872, were as follows:—There was an increase of gross receipts 
amounting to 4,371,307/., but also an increase of working expenses amounting to 
4,407,3592. Whilst there was an increase of about 54,089/. in the receipts from 
first-class, and of 1,431,827/. from third-class passengers, there was a decrease of 
213,4832. from second-class passengers. And whilst there was an increase of 
632,216 in the numbers of first-class, and of 33,945,284 in the numbers of third- 
class passenger journeys, there was a decrease of 2,132,134 in the numbers of 
second-class passenger journeys. There was an increase in the receipts from goods, 
minerals, &e., of 2,804,970l. In looking at the details above given of the expenses 
.per train-mile, it will be observed that whilst the increase is continuous from 1870 
to 1871, and 1872, it is much greater for 1873. The increased cost of way and 
works was from 1872 to 1873 rather more than a penny a train-mile, but that for 
locomotive charges was more than two-pence per train-mile; and this extra 
charge, occasioned principally by the enhanced price of fuel, accounts for more 
than half of the total increase in the cost of working—from 32°27 pence in 1872 
to 36°57 pence in 1873 per train-mile. 

“ The working of 1874 has therefore presented satisfactory results of further 
increased receipts, but less satisfactory figures as regards the expenses; but it is 
hardly probable that the latter will continue to increase in 1874 in the same ratio. 
The prices of wages, fuel, and materials were in 1873 much above the average. 
There will, no doubt, be fluctuations in the future as there have been in the past. 
But, upon the whole, and comparing longer than annual periods, the progress 
of the country as shown by its railway traffic is extraordinary. The 
gross receipts of the railways have increased from 23,956,749/. in 1858 to 
§5,675,4212. in 1873; or have been considerably more than doubled in fifteen 
years. There seems no reason why they, should not in another series of years 
continue to manifest, if not equal, at least further important progress. The 
companies will be able, as their credit improves and their ordinary dividends 
increase, to raise money at still cheaper rates. The additional outlay yet required 
for further accommodation and improved apparatus, though large in total amount, 
will be merely fractional-as regards the total capital ; and will afford the means of 
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inducing and conveying increased traffic, of saving in payments by way of com- 
pensation, and of effecting greater economy in working; so that it will, on the 


whole, be beneficial in a pecuniary sense to the companies. The railway system | 


generally, now that the troubles connected with competition and ‘extension, from 
which at one time it suffered so severely, have in a great measure been surmounted, 
may be fairly considered to afford the prospects of increasing pecuniary benefits to 
its proprietors. 


“* Railways in British Empire. 
«The following statement, obtained from various sources, shows the total 


number of miles of railways open and working in the British Empire to the most 


recent dates attainable, but mostly to the 8lst December, 1873 :— 
Miles. Miles. 


United Kingdom 0... can aiijenreepsepatersesnemereens 16,082 
Indiaitestiok MS MEAL eH Behn Re 5,872 
Oey lore 52.c28p ison dichiph enntdeaourtiges oy ehecat ee reewentary 82 
Dominion ‘of: Canatia Saening.. dc-teeletanel 3,899 
SAMAICR 4.0 .cc eae iedoameb vada Lane eA an ee aaa 27 
Demerara’ <0 e Ba etek eee een 20 
New South Waless c.ccccsease 402 
. ViGlOris c..c:1nistente hea eee 486 
Austral ; 
x i South: Australia o-. sur mcrtn<geree 733 
Queensland \..c.pcierrsi ects 236 
Total, Australia e400 st cnettaeaeeeenean ted 1,257 
CD e sree TD ish sn caste cseien vo ede eces epee eae 45 
Now Zealand.....3:.:iirc sede ie ota earn 147 
Cape Golonies (4.645.550 severance! 67 
Mra tivities acs cssoncaeh tate niece ee ae 66 
Total of Colonial Empire of Great. Britain 11,482 
Total in British Empire ............ 27,564 


V1l.— Wages in France. 
From the Pall Mall Gazette:— 


“The Bureau of General Statistics of France, in a recent publication, has 
collected a number of tables which throw light upon the rate of wages paid in the 
different trades and the several departments of France. Unfortunately, the 
value of the information thus supplied is diminished by two causes. The 
industries are not sufficiently divided, consequently the facts given are too 
general; and the figures apply only to the chief towns of departments, whereas, 
some of the greatest factories are situate in smaller places. A doubt has been 
expressed also whether the maires, by whom chiefly the statistics have been 
supplied, have exercised the requisite care in verifying them. However, we must 
not forget that the task undertaken was an extremely difficult one; and, in spite 
of defects, a considerable body of instructive information has, after all, been 
brought together. 

“ Exclusive of Paris, the average wages, with board, paid throughout France 
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_ to labourers of all kinds amounted in 1853 to 96 centimes a day, or very nearly 
gid. In 1871 this pay had risen to 1 fr. 40 ¢. ~ In the eighteen years, therefore, 
the increase had been slightly over 45 per cent. During the same period the maximum ~ 
wages had risen from 1 fr. 23 c. to 1 fr. 82 c.—an increase of nearly 48 per cent. ; 
and the minimum had risen from 74.c. to 1 fr. ro ¢., being a little over 48 per 
cent. The wages of labourers who did not receive board had risen from 1 fr. 89 ¢. 
to 2 frs. 65 c.—an increase of only 40 per cent. The maximum increased 42 per 
cent. and the minimum 43 per cent. It will be seen that the rate of increase has 
been highest in the case of those who receive board with wages, and it will further 
be observed that the difference of wages where board was and was not given 
amounted in 1853 to 93 ¢., or just gd. a day, and in 1871 to 125 ¢., or exactly 1s. 
We may conclude, we presume, that the cost of feeding a man in the two years 

specified is represented with tolerable accuracy by these figures. If so, it follows 
that the cost of the necessaries of life had risen in the eighteen years as nearly as 
possible one-third, and therefore that the increase of wages was greater than the 
increase in the cost of living. In other words, the working classes have shared, 
whether proportionately or not these figures do not enable us to say, in the 
increased prosperity of France. As bearing upon this point, it must be borne in 
mind that 1871—the year of the capitulation of Paris, the Communist insurrec- 
tion, and the first great indemnity loan—is an exceedingly unfavourable year to 
compare with 1853, when the Empire had restored confidence to the capitalist and 
peasant mind, and France was beginning that eager, industrial activity which has 
had such extraordinary results. Employment was certainly not so abundant in 
1871 as in 1869, and it is natural to suppose, therefore, that wages had fallen in 
the interval. 

** All classes of workpeople have shared in the rise of wages which has taken 
place, but the increase has been greatest, as was to have been expected, in the 
case of those who were worst paid in 1853, such as bakers, barbers, navvies, shoe- 
makers, charcoal-burners, cutlers, &c. It has also been very marked in the trades 
connected with building—slaters, masons, house-painters, and*sawyers. On the 
other hand, the increase has been slight in the case of those who were best paid in 
1853—smiths, cabinet-makers, and saddlers. It has also been slight wherever 
handwork had to maintain competition with machinery, as in the case of weavers, 
stocking-makers, and rope-makers. But though the greatest increase took place 
in the trades specified, the best paid workmen are those engaged in the ornamental 

arts. Their average wages have risen from 3 frs. 42 ¢., to 4 frs. 81 ¢, in the 

provincial towns; and the most expert workmen of this class earned in 1871 as 
much as 6 frs. 50 c. a day, or within a fraction of 5s. 24d. Among these the 
absolutely best paid are the workers in gold and the watch and clock makers. At 
the other end of the scale are found the hand-weavers. In conclusion, the 
average wages of skilled labour for men amounted in 1871 to 2 frs. go ¢., or not 
quite 2s. 4d. In the case of women the wages of skilled labour have increased 
less than in the case of men, and in 1871 their wages remained only about half 
those of men, or 1 fr. 48. on the average, that is to say, not quite 1s. 24d. a day. 

* In Paris the rise of wages has been very much less than in the provinces, 
being at the rate of no more than 31 per cent. in the capital against 45 per cent. 

in the chief towns of departments. Bearing in mind the state of Paris in 1871— 

for the first half of the year besieged by Germans and Versallais, and for the 

latter half under a reign of terror—the wonder is that the rate of wages was even 

31 per cent. above that of 1853. Unlike the experience of the provinces, again, it 

‘ 2n2 
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is in the case of the workpeople engaged in the ornamental arts that the greatest 
increase of wages has taken place. The rate of increase with regard to them has 
varied from 55 to 75 per cent., or about twice the average rate. The explanation, 
doubtless, is that Paris is monopolising this kind of manufacture—an explanation 
which is borne out by the fact that not only has the rate of increase been highest 
in these industries, but that, as in the provinces, the wages are also the absolutely 
highest. On the other hand, it is curious to find that it is the disagreeable trades 
which are worst paid. The average wages for men of all classes amount to 5 frs., 
or 4s. a day; the ornamental workers earn from 7 frs. to 9 frs. The average 
wages of women in Paris amounted to 2 frs. 78 ¢., or about 2s, 23d. Tailoresses 
(culottiéres) are the best paid, they earn 4 frs. a day; artificial flower makers and 
boot finishers, 3 frs.; and stay makers, only 2 frs. In manufactures, spinners earn 
about 2 frs. go c., but women spinners only half that sum. The average salary of 
weavers is somewhnt different; men earn only 2 frs. 54.c., and women 1 fr. 72 ¢. 
It will be seen that as weavers, women earn more than as spinners, while men earn 
less. In conclusion, it will be observed that during the eighteen years ending with 
1871 wages had risen in Paris in the case of both men and women only 31 per cent. ; 
but we found reason to infer above that the cost of living had inereased during the 
same period in the provinces about 33 per cent. Of course the increase in the cost 
of living was greater in Paris than in the provinces, and if so, it follows that the 
working classes of Paris were worse off in 1871 than in 1853. 

“In the case of persons employed in business we are given no comparison 


with the past, but we are told that commis earn in the provinces 719 frs., or very - 


nearly 29/., and in Paris 1,400 frs., or 562. So that in Paris the salaries are 
nearly double those of the provinces. In the provinces the minimum is as low as 
485 frs., and the maximum 13,197 /frs. In Paris the variation is from 241. to 961. 
The ‘ demoiselles de boutique ’ earn in Paris on an average 1,200 frs., or 48/.; the 
variation being from 162. to 80/. Coming, in the last place, to domestic servants, 
we are told that in 1853 men ‘attached to the service of the person’ earned gl, 
and in 1871 132., in the provinces—an increase of nearly 45 per cent. The wages 
of women servants similarly employed rose from 6/. 10s. to g/. But, in the case 
of both men and women, the wages of those in house service rose much less. In 
Paris the wages of men servants in 1871 varied from 400 frs. to 1,000 frs., 
averaging 600 frs., or 24/.—very nearly twice the provincial rate. The wages of 
women servants averaged 20/., or considerably more than twice the provincial rate.” 


or 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES—QvUARTER ENDED JUNE, 1874, 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—QvarreR ENDED SEprempBer, 1874. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriages, Birtus, and Dratus, returned in the 
Years 1874-68, and in the QuartERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1874-68 :—Numbers. 


Years ......... 7h, 73, 72, 71, 70, 69, 68. 
Marriages No.| — | 205,460} 201,267] 190,112] 181,655] 176,970| 176,962 
Births....... a — | 831,809] 825,907] 797,428] 792,787| 773,381] 786,858 
Deaths .... ,, — | 494,003} 492,265 | 514,879| 515,329] 494,828] 480,622 


QuARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1874-68. 
(I.) Marriaces :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 74, "73, 72, 71, 70, 69, 68, 

last day of |---| | sx JH | A | 
March........No.| 41,417 | 41,209 | 40,539 | 36,305 | 36,455 | 37,752 | 36,696 
June... » | 52,737 | 58,382 | 50,880 | 48,881 | 46,720 | 43,202 | 45,364. 
September _,, me 49,658 | 49,818 | 46,536 | 43,900 | 48,978 | 43,509 
December _,, a= 61,261 | 60,580 | 58,440 | 54,580 | 52,088 | 51,393 


(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended "74, 73, "72, 71, "70, 69, 68. 
last day of § |———|————__ | ——__ |_—__ |__| __ |__———- 


Match........ No.| 214,437 | 216,367 | 208,752 | 209,523 | 206,366 | 203,775 | 198,584 
Tune. ..i\i. ,, | 217,605 | 206,618 | 208,790 | 201,165 | 203,615 | 188,618 | 202,839 
September ,, | 209,898 | 203,609 | 201,746 | 193,271 | 192,521 | 190,394 | 192,583 
December _,, — | 205,215 | 206,619 | 193,469 | 190,285 | 190,594 | 192,852 


(III.) Deatus :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended TA, 73, "72, 71, 70, 69, 68. 

last day of = |—_ “> —-—-—\— ————- 
March........ No. | 136,528 | 132,626 | 134,952 | 138,393 | 143,773 | 133,096 | 119,676 
Jime ae. »» |128,990 | 118,751 | 120,835 | 120,793 | 121,128 | 118,947 | 110,010 
September ,, | 124,099 | 114,343 | 118,927 | 121,332 | 124,297 | 114,644 | 130,482 


December _,, _— 128,283 |117,551 | 134,361 | 126,131 128,141 120,454 
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Annual Rates of MARRIAGES, Birtus, and DEATHS, per 1,000 PERsons 
Livine tn the Years 1874-68, and the QUARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1874-68 :—General Ratios. 


VARS easeamentes 


Estmtd. Popln. 
of England 
in thousands 
in middle of 
each Year.... 


Persons Mar- 
TOC ther Areics 


IPERS. recenDase 
Deathsrizcrexan. 


Mean 


74) ea ee) tis. «|| 772. 


Qrs. ended 
last day of 


September ........ 


December 


Oeeeeeee 


Qrs. ended 
last day of 


Marely..... #..2..0s 


September ........ 


December 


oFeeeeee 


Qrs. ended 
last day of 


September ........ 


December 


teeeeeee 


23,049, oar 235356, | 23,068, | 22,783, | 22,501, 
— 16°9 17°6 17°5 16°7 16°1 
— 35°4 35°6 35'8 35°0 $5°2 
— a2°4 + 21°72 21°3 22°6 22°9 


QuARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1874-68. 
: (1.) Persons Marriep :—Ratio per 1,000. 


Mean 


AT oe (eee 7.0) PRR Oye 
142 | 13°9 | 143 | 141 | 12°9 | 13-2 
L794. 17°2 A183 sh Ede wee: 16°7 
— | 166] 169 | 17:1 | 162 | 15:5 
—_ 20°0 | 20°8 20°8 20°4 19°2 


225223, | 21,949, 


16°1 


? Mean J > ? ? 
74... lag sare Be Te 7. | °70. 
36°8 a7 GUA eo 36°3 37°3 37°3 
36°9 | 36°1 | 35°5 36°3 35°5 36°4 
35:2 | 343 | 346 | 347 | 38-7 | 340 
—_— 34°2 | 34°9 35°5 33°7 33°6 
(III.) Deatus:—Ratio per 1;000. 
2 Mean J 5 ’ > 
ye Sia banc hong 72. | v1. | °70. 
23°4 24°9 | 23°0 23°5 24°7 26°0 
21°0 21°6 | 20°4 21°0 21°3 21°6 
20-8 202 1 hoes 20°5 21°1 22°0 
— 22°23 | 21°8 20°2 23°4: 22°3 


15°9 
34°8 | 35°8 
22°3 | 21°9 
'eg2)) OBB, 
13°8 | 18:5 
15°6 | 166 
15°7 | 15:8 
18°6 | 186 
"69. |» 68. 
37°3 | 36-4 
34:1 | 87-2 
34°1 | 34-9 
34:1 | 35-0 
69. | °68. 
24:4 | 21-9 
21'5 | 20-2 
20°5 | 23-7 
229 | 21°8 
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B.—Comparative Table of Consous, Provisions, Pauperism, and TEMPE- 
RATURE in each of the Nine Quarters ended September, 1874. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
Ay jaan he ee 
Average| Average Price eae en 
Pri : ) : ce 
Quarvers| “7° Jof Bank| Wheat | “* eat Market 
f C of per (by the Carcase), 
ending ver England Quiarter with tla Mean Prices. 
or A 
Dis- | ingland 
M leg 
ate ag eons Beef. Mutton. 
ales. 
1872 £ s. d.| d. d. d.| d. d. d. 
Sept.30] 924) 3°5 |58 11] 54—8 | 63—94 
63 74 
Dec. 31} 922] 5°9 157 3] 53—8 6—8} 
6% : 
1873 
Mar.31} 923 | 3°9 |55 10] 53—8 | 64—9 
6% 78 
June 30) 93% | 5°2 |56 5] 6—82 | 6i—93 
7% 85 
Sept.30]/ 924] 3°8 |61 4] 53—8% | 64—93 
74 7% 
Dec. 31} 924} 63 |61 1] 5—8% | 53—83 
64 7% 
1874 
Mar. 31] 92 3°6 |gg 9) 54—82 | 53—82 
Bel be i 
June 30] 93 pa ey 141 5-8 5—81 
65 6% 
Sept.30| 92% | 3:0 |55 5} 73—8 | 74—7? 
7% 72 


7 


Average 
Prices of 
Potatoes 
(York 
Regents) 
per Ton 
at 
Waterside 
Market, 
Southwark. 


So 8258; 
105—133 


I 19 
153-187 
170 


179—235 
207 
183—242 
212 
95—120 

107 
96—117 
107 


112—127 
119 
135—165 
150 
75—104 

yo 


8 


9 


Pauperism. 


Quarterly Average of 


10 


Sea- 
borne 
Coal 


the Number of Paupers in the 
relieved on the 


last day of 


In-door. 


126,422 


138,662 


150,381 
135,638 
127,672 
1375409 
146,082 


133,846 


129,996 


each week. 


Ount-door. 


681,867 


675,644 


703,377 


666,261 


632,417 


625,316 


641,910 
614,738 


592,958 


London 
Market 
per 
Ton. 


-C.—General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 
of the Population in the Eleven Divisions of England. 


Divisions. 


Poe Re UU SECO SEO E SESE 


. London 
. South-Eastern counties . 
. South Midland 

. Eastern counties 
. South-Western counties .... 
. West Midland 
. North Midland 
. North-Western 
. Yorkshire 
. Northern counties 
t. Monmouthshire and Wales 


Pee ener emennenes 


> 
” 


9 


Peer eeweeere 


Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 


Quarters ending 


an Peake 1878. Quarters ending 1874. 

1861-70. |) June, Sept. | Dec. |} March.| June. 
22°4 20°4 | 19°4 | 21°8 || 23°4 | 21:0 
24°3 20°0 + 21°8 | 25°3 |} 28°7 | 19:9 
1g9‘I 16454163 VLG Sli LO -ba eh 71 
mie 2 175s) 10 Oobeke eek lo kao 
20° 18°6 | 17°3 | 17°7 || 20°4 | 38°8 
19°9 18°2 | 15°0 | 17°9 || 21:4 | 18°8 
21°8 19°8 |. 18:3 | 21°5 || 28°3 | 20°4 
20°8 200) 1 1S'o elo beh Zir6 | 19°6 
26°3 24°1 | 23-1 | 24-4 || 27-4 | 25°7 
24°0 22°1 | 21°8 | 23°3 || 23°4 2°5 
2a 22°9 | 23°5 | 25°1 || 26°38 | 24°2 
21°6 21°7 | 17°4 | 21-7 || 26°0 | 23°7 


Sept. 


20°8 
20°6 
15°9 
17:0 
16°7 
16°6 
20°2 
20°6 
26°5 
23°8 
25°2 
20°0 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—ANnNuUAL Rate of Morrauiry per 
1,000 7x Town and Country Districts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 
Years 1874-72. 


Population Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 
Area Enumerated. Quarters in each Quarter of the Years 
LTR SIGE UU Or a hae Se | ee 
ee 1871. 1874. | 4°93 | 1873.| 1872. 
In 180 Districts,and Jaume | 25°2 | 27°90 | 24°5 | 25°4 
59 Sub-districts June .....' 22°56 | (23° |e Oneeeeo 
comprising the 8,183,965 | 12,892,982 Sept. ....) 23°5 | 23°9 | 22°0 | 23°1 
Chief Towns........ Dec. ...... — |) 24° 1) 24g siete 
| Year ...| — | 24°97 | 28°2 | 28°4 
Year ....) — 19°s, }/ 13:0) 848°6 
TM pets and Subdistrict Foe | Fgh ae ae 
of England and Wales, "| 34,135,256| 9,819,284 Me ee 
Slate companies eed Sept. ....) }17°2 | Saya ee ae 
onieee Parishes ...... Dec. ....) — 18°6 | 17°9 | 17°6 


Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three months April, 
May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year, 92 days. For this inequality a correction has been 
made in these calculations, also for the difference between 365 and 365'25 days, and 366 and 36525 days in leap year. 


E.—Special Town Table:—Porutation; Birtus, DeatHs; Mran TEMPERATURE and 
RatnFAauy tn the Third Quarter of 1874, in Twenty-One Large Towns. 


: t ‘ Annual Rat M Rainfall 
Poutlation th nies eae to 1,000 Living dnting Temperate “ni i 
: _ . the 13 Week in’ Inches in ~ 
Cities, &e. the Middle | 13 Weeks | 18 Weeks | enaing srd Oct., 1874. | 18 Weeks | 13 Weeks 
the Year | 8rd Oct., | 3rd Oct., eas ae b inter 
1874. 187A: 1874. | Births. | Deaths. | 1874. | 1874.” 
Total of 21 towns in U.K.) 7,618,655 | 69,073 | 46,437 36°4 24°5 58°1 8°06 
STON vetoes Re Mean nantes 3,400,701 | 29,187 | 17,486 34°4 20°6 60°6 6°42 
PORERIMOUL NE Eh eee 120,436 925 550 30°8 18°3 _— 6°40 
IN CEWICH eerste te cesar ae ty 617 441 30°1 495 58°5 |, 6°96 
BB astO ne eat ate taba: 192,889 | 1,700 973 35°4 20°2 —_— — 
Wolverhampton................ 70,896 694 447 39:3 25% 58°7 8°78 
Binning ann tae eeopeene 360,892 | 3,493 2,504 38°8 | 27°8 58°8 32, 
Leicester Wekih .. uae; oaths 106,202 | 1,090 770 41°2 29°I 58°8 5°48 
Nottingham « e)..cccnd. yi! 90,894 784: 559 34°6 24°97 58:4 5°18 
PAV OP HOON Ae .nadte so tducowanceet 510,640 | 4,894 4,394 38°5 34°5 57°6 8°40 
Manchester ..........:ccssseceee: 355,339 | 3,450 2,650 39°0 29°9 58°5 10°48 
SIN ig es 2) PR Bebede 133,068 | 1,416 hoz 4.2°7 30°8 57°3 12°07 
MPICMIAW arte rrtisescctocs otic 86,231 910 575 42°3 26°7 — — 
BP ROTOV ea ect ont catestseene 163,056 | 1,646 1,154 40°5 28°4 57°6 6°84 
GLU Soest ete het ey acne 278,798 | 2,967 2,06 3 42°7 29°7 58'1 6°41 
SHeiteld Goyer stir tte 261,029 | 2,671 1,835 41‘1 28°2 58°2 5°70 
Ge ee at at, 130,996 1,311 873 40°2 Bee, 56°9 6°52 
Nun derlantiveie. aes oy: 104,378 | 1,097 623 42°2 24° 60°0 5°50 
Newcastle-on-Tyne _........ 135,437 1,354 1,069 40°1 3127 — _ 
Edinburgh qpccct eke: ote 211,691 L757 T,017 33°3 19°3 — — 
Crlag gow. cvirtiescegetieoats{s: 508,109 | 4,928 3,535 38°9 27°9 —_— _ 
AD INUS\ ML penne ae gf Bovnrrn otk “70m 314,666 2,232 1,897 28°5 24°2 58°0 9°56 
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F.— Divisional Table:—Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 30th 
June, 1874-72; and Birrus and Deatus in Quarters ended 30th 
September, 1874-72. 


l ”) 3 4 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. Arga* | PopuLarion, 30th June. 
in 1871. 


(England and Wales.) Bete Neves: 


(Persons.) 1874. 1873. 1872. 


No. No. No. No. 
Enaup. & WatLeEs....Totals| 37,319,221 | 22,712,266] 52,737 | 53,332 | 50,197 


es 


oi ks Ee 75,362 | 8,254,260 | 8,676 | 8,770 | 8,312 


11. South-Eastern ........ 3,994,431-| 2,167,726 | 4,086 4,015 3,854 
111. South Midland........ 3,201,325 | 1,442,654 | 2,343 2,525 2,367 
Iv. Eastern ........ Meaviisiens 3,211,441 | 1,218,728 1,850 1,910 1,885 
v. South-Western ........ 4,981,170 | 1,880,777 3,673 3,625 3,484 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,945,460 } 2,720,669 | 6,072 6,527 6,057 
vit. North Midland........ 39535445 | 1,406,935 | 3,825 3,797 | 3,450 
vit. North-Western........ 1,998,914 | 3,889,044 | 8,946 8,839 8,734 
PRL OLESIUED. ......c0ccccacrds 3,702,384 | 2,395,569 5,966 6,096 5,045 
eee OYENern ”%.....:.....0.0 3,547,947 | 1,414,284 | 3,955 4,024 3,615 


x1. Monmthsh.&Wales| 5,125,342 | 1,421,670 | 3,345 3,204 2,894 


i 8 9 10 11 12 13 
BrirtHs in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
} DIVISIONS. 30th September. 30th September. 


(England and Wales. 

2 =e 1874. | 1873. | 1872. | 1874. | 1873. | 1872. 

RNase Natel ie Nocuk| Now S| Now st tive. 
Ena@p. & WALES....Totals| 209,898 | 203,609 | 201,105 124,099 |114,343 | 118,786 
POO OU yonkesss ghee ances 29,137 | 28,720 | 28,399 | 17,486 | 18,234 | 17,660 
11. South-Eastern ........ 17,238 | 17,072 | 17,611 | 9,159 | 8,661 | 9,437 
111. South Midland........ 11,861 | 11,885 | 12,154 | 6,400 | 6,156 | 6,752 
BUSCAR DN: ides: ars sce. c00crs 9,795 9,523 9,768 | 5,24¢ | 5,397 | 5,410 
v. South-Western... 13,912 |.18,967 “118,978 1 7,947. | 7,100. 0.7,677 
vi. West Midland ........ 25,439 | 25,042 | 24,498 | 14,369 | 12,829 | 13,606 
vir. North Midland........ 13,106 | 12,734 | 12,802 75836.) 6,706" )t 7,677 
vit. North-Western........ 35,187 | 32,867 | 32,688 | 23,758 | 20,3884 | 20,917 
ER PY OFKSNILO .....200002003.. 24,899 | 23,681 | 22,995 | 15,188 | 18,670 | 14,764 
RPE NLOPEDOND » .1.22.<00.--.-08 165188 | 15,574 | 14,497 | 9,623 | 8,768 | 8,370 


Khe Monmthsh. & Wales 13,236 | 12,544 | 12,265 7,393 | 6,385 | 6,516 
y \ 


* These are revised figures, and may be found to differ somewhat from those 
before published. - 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, Quarter ended September, 1874. 


[Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, HsqQ., F.R.S., &c.] 


Temperature of Plastic es 
Force So epee 
i os Cubic Foot 
; A : Air— 
Air Evaporation.| Dew Point. Daily R ange. Vapour GiAir: 
1874. ff at 
Months. Diff Diff. Diff Diff. Diff. | of the Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from from from 
; Aver- | Aver- |, ver- Aver Aver- {, Aver ay | Aver 
Mean age of | age of Mean ge of Mean age of Mean. age of Thames] Mean. age of Mean age of 
103 33 33 33 33 33 
Years. | Years. Years. Years Years. Years Years, 
opi| to oft] te e 2 © Cy eee he Ih. ) In. Grs Gr. 
July ...| 6494 | +2°3 | 42°27 59°0 | 41°39 54°6 | +0°7] 25°4 | +4°3] 67°0 | 7427 | +010 f 4°7 | +0°1 
Aug. ...| 60°3 | —O°5 | —1°1 | 56°6 | —O°7] 53°3 | —0°5] 20°6 | +0°8} 64:0 | °407.{—"009 | 4°5 | —0°1 
Sept. ...) 57°9 | +1°4 | +0°7 | 55-4 | +1°47 53°] | +2°17 18-1 | —O0°4] 60°5 | °404 | +°025 J 4°5 | +0°3 
Mean ...| 60°9 | +1-2 | +0°6 | 57-0 | +0°7] 53°7 | 40°87 21°4 | +1°6] 63°8 | -413 | +-009] 4°6 | +071 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. Daily 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. Hori- bi Number of Nien 
i 5 
1874. ~~} zontal ee Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from from from | ment Be- Read- | Read- 
Aver- Aver Aver- Aver- At or | tween ing | ing 
Men. age of Mean. age of ves age of Amnt age of of the below] 30° ers B at 
33 33 33 59 Air. | 30°. | and * |Night.| Night. 
Years. Years Years Years. 40°, 
In. fell Grs.| Grs. | In. In. | Miles eC © 
July 70 | — 5 | 29°826/+°0257 526 | — 2 "6 |} +071] 220 0 4 27 | 37°0.| 58°0 
Aug. 78 | + 2429°783; —-010} 530] + 17 1°4 |—1-0f 301 0 5 26 | 383°9 | 54°6 
Sept. ...]). 84 | 4+ 4 929°752/-—°0557 531 | — 2 2°2 | --O°2] 259 0 8 22 | 34°7 | 54°0 
Sum | Sum | Mean | Sum | Sum {| Sum |Lowest! Highst 
Mean ...| 77 O }29°787| —°013} 529 | — 1 4 6:2 |—1:‘1] 260 0 17 75 | 383°9 | 58°0 


Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 
that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 


The mean temperature of the air for July was 64°°4, being respectively 2°°8 


and 2°:2 higher than the averages of 108 years, and the preceding 88 years. 


It 


was 1°-0 higher than that of 1873 and 0°-6 lower than that of 1872. 

The mean temperature of August was 60°-3, being 0°°5 lower than the average 
of 103 years, and 1°1 lower than that of the preceding 33 years, it was respec- 
tively 2°:4 and 0°-7 lower than the corresponding values in 1873 and 1872. 

The mean temperature of September was 57°-9, being respectively 1°-4 and 0°7 
higher than the averages of 108 years, and the preceding 338 years; and 3°2 and 0°°5 
respectively higher than those recorded in the month of September in the years 


1873 and 1872. 


The mean high day temperatures of the air were 4°°7 and 07 higher than 


their respective averages in July and September and 0°'9 lower in August. 

The mean low night temperatures were respectively 0°4 and 1°-2 higher than 
their averages in July and September, and 1°6 lower in August. 

The mean daily ranges of temperature were greater than their respective aver- 
ages in July and August by 4°°3 and 0":8, but that for September was lower by 0°4. 


1874.] 


s 
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~H.—Special Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 30th September, 1874. 


1 2) | 3 4 5 6 ff § 9 
Nes Mes Mea 
Preasareof| Highest] Lowest | Range Monthly Daily er Mean 
NAMES Dry Air | Reading) Reading] ot Tem- Range Range ne Degree 
OF reduced | of the | of the {perature of 0 dated Bera 
STATIONS. deg 5 Thermo-|Thermo-| inthe | Tem. | Tem. | 2% a es, 
the Sea, | meter. | meter. |Quarter. perature.|perature. SBM ees 
in. ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Guernsey................ 29°576 | 72°0 | 48:0 | 24°0 | 20°8.| 9°9 | 59°1 | 86 
00) a 1: 29528 | 88°2 | 44°8 | 48°4 | 85°8 | 17-9 | 61°2 | 83 
Barnstaple .:.........: 29 523 | 86°0 | 48:0 | 38°0 | 34°3 | 14°6 | 61°5 | 79 
Royal Observatory} 29°546 | 92-0 | 43°4 | 48°6 | 39°2 | 21°4 | 60°8 | 77 
Royston ..,......0000 29-490 | 92°2 | 39'9 | 52°3 | 48°3 | 23°8 | 60°5 | 75 
INGE WIO NT feass...,3. 0605 — 88-0 | 38-0 | 50°0 | 89°71 17:9 | 59-7 | 85 
Llandudno ............ 29-495 | 81°3 | 45:0 | 36°3 | 31°1 |:15°5 | 60:1] 76 
Ca ny 2 ee 29°510 | 86°0 | 41°0 | 45°0 | 35°0 | 16°7 | 59°4 | 77 
Stonyhurst ........:...| 29°478 | 83°0 | 38‘2 | 44°8 | 39°0 | 16°7 | 56°9 | 83 
North Shields........ _ 75°2 | 41°0'| 84°2 | 29°2 |.12°7 | 56:5 | 73 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
WIND. a ae Ran. 
NAMES Amount 
OF Mean Relative Proportion of ‘of Number 
STATIONS. estimated Cloud of Days | Amount 
Strength..| E s heck pA Collected. 
in. 
Guernsey..:.......2.:... P Be 6 4 9 11 4:1 39 6°21 
SDOINC: j..-......0005.08 0°3 3 4 | 11 13 5°2 42 6:17 
Barnstaple ............ 1°4 1. 4 | 138 13 3°9 56 14°35 
Royal Observatory} 0°4 2 4, 9 15 6 °4 38 6°25 
2 
PEG YBUOM fice. .0200.s. -— 4 3 | 11 13 5°8 35 4°50 
BE WAC i. cccecscterec _— 3 4 1:13 11 — 29 5°79 
Llandudno ............ 307 3 3 So alee bd 45 7-31 
0) Se oa 4, 3 7 17 — oe 6°46 
Stonyhurst .......:....) — 4 BPH: LON Sloe bray. 1 61 15 ‘89 
North Shields........ 1°5 6 4 5 17 6°5 46 4°78 


Or 
[eda ¢ 
oO 
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No. I1.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER 


ENDED 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1874. 


L—Serial Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their 
Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of each Year, during each 
Quarter of the Years 1874-70 inclusive. 


1874. 1873. 1872. 1871. 


Per Per 


er Per ; P 
Cent, | Number-| Gent, Number. | Gent, | Number. Ce 


nt. 


er 
nt, 


Pp 
Number. Ce 


lst Quarter— 


Births ........ 29,837 | 3°45 |30,210 | 3-52 |29,506 | 3-47 | 28,902 | 3°43 | 28,665 | 3-44 
Deaths........ 20,775 | 2°40 121,443 | 2°50 | 21,245 | 2°50 [19,756 | 2°34 [22,198 | 2°66 
Marriages..| 6,777 | 0°78 | 6,618 | 0°77 | 5,820 | 0°68 | 5,415 | 0°64 | 5,647 | 0°67 
Mean Tem- a A °, °, 
Ste ee Pn Oe b 38°11 40°"7 39°] 36°-9 
2nd Quarter— 
Births ........ 32,295 | 3°73 131,283 | 3°64 [30,726 | 3°61 |30,583 | 3°63 130,636 | 3°67 
Deaths........ 19,640 | 2°27 [19,931 | 2°32 | 19,045 | 2°24 |18,715 | 2°22 [18,027] 2°16 
Marriages ..|_ 6,730 | 0°78 | 6,690 | 0°78 | 6,398 | 0°75 | 5,946 | 0°70 | 5,770 | 0°69 
Mean Tem- : ‘ i be 3 
Harehave 49°-53 49°°2 49°-2 48°"7 51°-0 
3rd Quarter— 
Births ........ 30,702 | 3°55 |28,975 | 3°38 | 29,181 | 3°43 | 28,689 | 3°40 | 28,263 | 3°39 
Deaths........ 18,099 | 2°09 |17,072 | 1°99 |16,692 | 1°96 |16,835 | 2°00 |16,573 | 2°03 
Marriages ..| 5,582 | 0°64 | 5,816 | 0°68 | 5,891.| 0°69 | 5,424 | 0°64 | 5,318 | 0°63 
Mean Tem- oT a Pe . é 
eri 56°-03 55° 55°°8 56°°3 57-1 
4th Quarter—|——_,_ eee 
Births ........ — | — |29,270 | 3°41 | 29,460 | 3-46 | 27,953 | 3°32 | 27,826 | 3°26 
Deaths........ — | — |18,411 | 2:15 |18,759 | 2°20 [19,3388 | 2°29 117,367 | 2°08 
Marriages..; _ | — | 7,606 | 0°88 | 7,471 | 0°88 | 7,181 | 0°85 | 7,119 | o85 
Mean Tem- °. °, : o, 
perature +i 427 41°°8 41°°3 39°°6 
Year— 
Population .| — 3,462,916 354305923 353995226 3,367,922 353365707 
Births ........ — —. {119,788 | 3°49 }118,873| 3°49 |116,127| 3°45 }115,890| 3°46 ' 
Deaths........ — — | 76,857) 2°24 | 75,741] 2°22 | 74,644| 2°22 | 74,165] 2°22 


Marriages .. —_ — | 26,730] 0°76 | 25,580] 0°75 | 23,966] 0°71 | 28,854] o°71 


1874. ] 
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I].—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
land and in the Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 
30th September, 1874, and their Proportion to the Population; also the 
Number of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 


Registration 
Groups 
of Districts. 


ScoTLAND 


Principal towns 
Large 
Small Ms 

Mainland rural 
Insular 


2? 


” 


Registration 
Groups 
of Districts. 


—_— 


ScoTLaAND 


» Principal towns .... 


Large 
Small 


2? 


9 


Mainland rural “4 


Insular 


9 


Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
Estimated Ratio. Ratio. 
aaa to Middle of } Number. i Onetn Number. rn One in 
1871. 1874. Cent. | every . Cent. | every 
....| 3,860,018 | 3,462,916 | 30,702 | 3°55 28 2,687 | 8°75- | 114, 
....| 1,068,556 | 1,136,154] 10,626 | 3°74 939 8°8 | 11°4 
...| 332,180] 354,335] 3,688 | 4°16 246 6°7 | 14°9 
| 778,164} 796,900] 7,844 | 3°69 608 uae Lae 
..-.| 1,049,114 | 1,045,027] 8,122 | 3°18 849 | 10°5 9°5 
182,004} 130,500 922 | 2°83 45 4°9 | 20°4 
Population. Deaths. Marriages. 
Estimated Ratio. Ratio. 
We to Middle of | Number. ye eae Number. a Gaeen 
1871. 1874. Ceut. | every Cent. | every 
..-.| 3,860,018 | 3,462,916] 18,099 | 2°09 48 5,582 | 0°64 156 
1,068,556 | 1,136,154] 7,249 | 2°55 | 39 | 2,379 | 0°84 | 119 
332,180} 354,335] 2,188 | 2°47 | 40 780 | 0°88 | 114 
778,164| 796,900] 4,078 | 2°05 | 49 | 1,201 | 0°60 | 167 
1,049,114 | 1,045,027] 4,091 | 1°56 | 64 | 1,142 | o44 | 227 
132,004} 130,500 493 | 1°51 66 80 | o'25 | 400 


TII.—Bastardy Table:—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in 
the Divisions and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 30th 
September, 


Divisions. 
> 


_ 


ScoTLaNnD 


Northern 
North-Western 
North-Eastern 
East Midland.. 
West Midland. 
South-Western 
South-Eastern, 


Southern 


eee wees 


eee eneee 


1874. 

Per Per Per . Per 
Tiles Counties. Tiles Counties. “Tiles Counties. ree 
timate. timate. timate. timate. 

8°7 

., | Shetland 22-1 NOMA | aor g'1 | Lanark........ yi 
m3 Crikngy, vrais "3a Pert 2k).8. ro’t | Linlithgow.) 9°2 

6-0. | Caithness......| 13°2 | Bifey :........... 6°3 | Edinburgh .| 8°5 
ae Sutherland... 7°o | Kinross ........ 7°8 | Haddington| 6°4 

55 | Ross and 6 Clackman- : Berwick ....! 9°8 

876 Cromarty 3 LEN. BR '2'3 | Peebles........ 6°6 

6: Inverness ....| 8°4 | Stirling ........ 4°6 | Selkirk ........ 4°1 

4 | Naten wae land 1°6 | Dumbarton..| 6'2 | Roxburgh ..| 11°6 
weg. DW gine :.cussiem. 1800) Argyllis cnt, 9°7 | Dumfries ....| 14°9 

3 Bani aes BO Yas PS Was eee es, 4¢2 | Kirkcud- 4% 

* | Aberdeen ....| 14°4 | Renfrew........ 6°6 bright .. 3 
14°6 | Kincardine...) 16°5 | Ayr... 7°3 | Wigtown ....| 16°2 
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LV.—Divisional Table: -MArriacns, Birtus, and Deatus Registered in 
the Quarter ended 30th September, 1874. 


1 2 3 4 : 5 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
(Scotland) in 1871. Marriages.| Births. | Deaths. 
Statute Acres. tiersons:) 
No. No. No, No. 
SCOTLAND ............ Totals| 19,639,379 | 3,360,018 — — — 
I. Northern ..,..........:.. 2,261,622 127,191 95 865 427 
11. North-Western........ 45,739,876 166,351 122 1,091 640 
111. North-Eastern ........ 2,429,594 | 393,199 518 3,210 1,Aag 7 
Iv. East Midland ........ 2,790,492 559,676 820 4,850 3,082 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 251,088 362 2,127 1,308 
vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 | 1,183,218 | 2,699 | 12,833 Pr bs, 
vit. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 | 475,523 436 4,228 25399 


yrir. Southern sy, ..c.u.ced, 2,069,696 203,772 2,30 1,498 873 


No. III—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriaces, in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1874; and 
Brratus and Dratus, in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1874. 


[000’s omitted. ] 


Per Per 
1,000 of 
CoUNTRIES. Area Birthe! Deaths. 1,000 of 
ae ; Popu- Popu- . 
Statute ; ; 
Acren lation. lation. 
No. ‘Ratio. No. Ratio. 


eee ene 375325, | 22,712,| 52,737 | 2°73 | 209,898 | 9:2 |124,099 | 55 


SOOATATOL donatenceseten 19,639,| 8,860,} 6,730 2°0 | }.80,702 /)aceex 18,099 | 5°4 
Ireland: Hike oe. ae 20,323,| 5,412,] 5,387 I'O 33,768 | 6°2 19,636 | 3°6 


Ee ee ee ee ee ee 


ae Nate 77,287, | 31,484,| 64,854 | 2:0 | 274,368 | 8-7 |161,824| 6-1 


Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of births, deaths, and marriages are much under those 
of England and Scotland—Ep. 8S. J. 

Rm a a a 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1874-78-72.— Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 


according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Declared R 


eal Value (Ha- 


duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 


First Nine Months. 


Imports 
from 


05,546, 


32,707, 
39,633, 


5,132, 


16,225, 


837, 
1,374, 


98, 


1,533; 


95) 
9,839, 


41,959, 
1,375; 
4,890, 


1,063, 
8152, 


10,058, 


gt, 


32. F263 
9,074, 
55156, 
5,105, 
5,943, 
2,558, 

380, 
E102; 
513, 


62,047, 


262,674, 


200,629, 


-_ ee OO | | 


8,624, 
40,051, 


18,213, 


7,085, 
10,729, 
800, 
151, 


897, 


28, 
8,988, 


32,647, 
740, 
3,113, 
2,690, 
4,166, 


9,523, 


7; 


SS 


148,718, 


16,689, 
6,666, 


2,649, 


8,900, 
2,396, 
2,740, 
596, 
427, 
533, 


41,596, 
190,314, 


Imported from, and Exported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. Bie 1873. 
: Imports Exports Imports Exports 
_ [000’s omitted.] from to from to 
'  I.—ForE1en Covunrrizs: £ £ £ £ 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, | 

Norway, Denmark &Iceland, & Heligoland | 27,063, | 12,972, | 25,650, | 12,328, 
Central Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany, s 

the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium } 35082, | 33,868, | 33,798, | 38,985, 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 

(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain +| 44,312, | 18,958, | 43,547, | 19,103, 

(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ................ . 

Southern Europe; viz., Italy Seca 
mpire, Greece, Tonian Fslands-and Malta 4,100, | 6,881, | 4,807, | 8,149, 
Levant; viz., Turke}, with Wallachia and 

Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 115583, | 8,767, | 14,556, | 11,846, 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis \ 

Algeria and eee afi ee edu Vipcomene aoe 
Wea Gr 2 oS en rr 1,271, 668, | 1,356, 876, 
astern Africa; with African Ports on 

' — Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 282, 289, 124, 209, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands.........:.00........6. | 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- } 
| pines ; Se rr rr f PaO the 3 108 laser, 230, 
South Sea Islands. .................5. a Se entethn Sae t 545 26, Bb 73, 
China, including Hong Kong .........-.00 8,639, | 7,823, | 8,632, | 7,919, 
United States of America... 58,827, | 22,487, | 55,432, | 27,752, 
Mexico and Central America .............ccccccceceeees. 1,428, 909, 1,640, 1,185, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti........0.0.00.0.. 4,098, | 2,140, | 4,451, | 3,276, 
South America (Northern) ,NewGranada 
Venezuela, and Ecuador 958; 3,882, Pst 94: 2,781, 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
Chili, and Patagonia .... {| 78!7> | 3,195, | 7,891, | 4,532, 
(Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, \ , ; 
Z and Buenos Ayres ........ 7,070, | 9,148, | 8,749, | 9,810, 
| « ; He ‘ 
Whale Fisheries; Gruind., Davis’ Straits, \ i 
| Southn. Whale F ishery,& Falkland Islands ey ie ane! ue 
i Total—Foreign Countries ............ 217,588, (131,771, }214,553, 149,571, 
| II.—BritisH PossEssions : 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 29,971, | 20,640, | 28,613, | 17,484, 
Austral. Cols.—N. So. W., Vict., and Queensld.| 10,637, 8,351, 9,152, 8,229, 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm. ; 
‘i and N. Zealand ay se Soe : 6,443, | 45727, 65134, | 3,761, 
[Beith UMMA TIIOTIOR, © oc .p seiner cajocsacivosevisdeesaves> 759225. |. S829; 6,697; |2°7,505, 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras} 5,795, | 2,241, | 5,768, 2,365, 
| Nia RRR e225 os. oncsnuy ne conceosesesasncsntncs 3,091, | 3,150, | 3,026, | 38,239, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 407, 663, 328; 487, 
| SelM et TE hls. os csncepsspescescnaraavares 903, 453, iit23. 425, 
ee | 0 6S an a ere 559, 615, 457, 528, 
Total—British Possessions... 6£,728, | 49,169, | 61,184, | 44,104, 
| General Total _............ 283,316, |180,940, J275,737, |192,675, 


* «.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 
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IMPORTS. —(United Kingdom.)— First Eight Months (January- August), 
1874-'73-'72-71-'70.— Declared Real Value (Exu-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 


(First Eight Months.) 


ForREIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 


Raw Matts.—Teartile,&c. 


Various. 


Agreitl. 


Troricat, &c., PRODUCE. 


Ce eCe ee eosereereooresseronee 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 


(C00’s omitted.) 


1873. 


1872. 


1871. 


1870. 


a ee ee ee eee 


Cotton Wool .... 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 17,527, 


ee Ee 


375596, 


16,044, 


38,415, 


28,572, 
13,181, 


25,212, 
11,793, 


Bold Rays die seccersrenns 10,562, 
LAX © heteeciety pane 4,269, 
Hemi sans 4,204, 
Dndige Sermtees 1,980, 
753434) 

Ha kiit.) Seber s tee 4,095, 
LOTS Be ccreviscsez setae 22705 
Metals: .cccsrecosee 6,724, 
Tallow iifescs-o-sess 1,673, 
THe chun. tense 13,556, 
28,319, 

GraATIO cent cee 1,210, 
WOES): saterectesent 4,851, 
6,061, 

dT AE ee 5: fl BA 6,486, 
Uoffes) S05) .ce-<sp-3 5,484, 
Sugar & Molasses| 14,566, 
LODAECO diets 2,410, 
RAC Zecact eet 22485 
Puts eae. 1,026; 
(WADERS 5.0) sercsvsncs 4,707, 
SIPIPTES Cycteesscsescs 1,840, 
38,754, 

Grain and Meal.| 35,585, 
Provisions ........ 17,441, 
53,026, 


Toran ENUMERATED IMPORTS .... |227,965, 


Add for UNENUMERATED IMPoRTS (say) 


ToraL Imports 


245373; 


| 2053 7s 


222,402, 
23,500, 


212,026, 
22,000, 


199,216, 
16,293, 


40,116, 


COMER e mes eereeeereeesseeee 


235,028, 


215,510, 


* “Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, “not made up.” 


209,582, 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—First Nine Months (January—September), 
1874-'73-72-71-'70. — Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles 


of British and Irisn Produce and Manufactures Exported from United 
Kingdom. 


SS SC SSS SSS SSS 


(Nine Months.) [000’s omitted.] 
BritisH Propuce, &c., EXPORTED. 1874. 1873. 1872. | 1871. 1870. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Manrrs.—Tewtile. Cotton Manufactures..| 45,121, | 47,089, | 47,467, | 43,118, | 42,406, 
Mee Varmi: 3... 10,889, | 11,735, | 12,078, | 11,096, | 10,823, 
Woollen Manufactures| 18,386, | 20,343, | 25,815, | 20,694, | 16,343, 
ony ea 9 eee 4,062, | 38,968, | 4,543, | 4,457, | 3,754, 
Silk Manufactures........ 1,614, | 1,488, / 1,748, | 1,598, | 1,762, 
ty METS ees. 820, 1,280, 1,343, 975, 134, 
Linen Manufactures ....| 5,606, | 5,867, | 6,867, | 5,622, | 5,528, 
PUMMN AIT ch edicicees eve: Hy3on~ | Look fi 1620, 1,699; 1°. 1,755, 


87,803, | 93,339, |100,876, | 89,259, | 82,505, 


Sewed. Apparel ......1.....cccsseeres Reo. (2,44o.. 2.170, 01,972, LAr, 
Haberdy. and Mlinry. 4,718, 5,138, 5,097, 4,524, 3,605, 


6,977; 7,585, a 200, 6,496, 5;0775 


METALS, &e. ........ MTGPAWEPO! occas cocks ecco: 3,269, 3,727, 3,684, | 2,803, | 3,339, 
PE BCUILIOTY.-5,....c0rsuacvece 7,269, | 7,397, | 5,597, | 4,210, | 4,094, 
19219 STIS Ak ge OR 23,703, | 29,144, | 26,591, | 19,3838, | 16,370, 
Copper and Brass........ 2,932,.| 2,794, | 2,655, | 2,879, | 2,345, 
Lead and Tin ............ hear #413164, 1,406, 1,228, | 3,519, 
Coals and Culm _........ 9,187, | 9,924, | 7,209, | 4,490, | 4,182, 


Ceramic Manufcts. Karthenwareand Glass| 2,203, | 2,631, | 2,258, | 1,887, | 1,888 


Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale................ 1,921,! |. .1,830, L30,. 4.4 L386,.\o,.) 40 by 
PAM PTOdUCte.s — Butter) .........sccccvcresecse 184, 192, 219, 236, 212, 
CINBEBOU LD, 0.5 .1eda he 545 55, 56, 68, 78, 

NOES Te Wo ee padipe 2 eeieer 136, 157; IZ1, 130, 82, 

ON re SAG AS ES Mpa § 510, 607, 392, 359, 294, 

CSET pie BR econ i CCS 166, 164, 148, 138, 

oS eae 1,965, | 2,222,| 1,814, | 1,268, | 1,088, 


Oo | | | 


Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ 628, 661, 629, 506, 448, 
POURPOCIT © *.24.5cse phe. —- — — — 163, 

Leather Manufactures | 2,573, | 2,523, | 2,668, | 2,769, { 1,806, 

0! jth Osea pes Deere eae 199, 180, 228, 167, 164, 

Plate and Watches .... 138i} 182, 143, 131, 359, 

ELON OLY. cvionda. ete overs 501, 490, 467, 376, 358, 

4,082, 4,036, 4,135, 32949; 35293, 

Remainder of Enumerated Articles _........ 14,666, | 13,773, | 12,667, | 13,830, | 10,592, 
Unenumerated Articles..............cccsseerereees £2,620) |. BRO 30n1o 8,024, 110,126, | 81425 


WOTAT LUXPORTS .......00:0cberecsers 180,940, |193,676, |190,315, |163,590, |148,634, 


ae rernnnnineneensnmemehetienersenmmnnsensanenennenemmmes teeemtindemmesttenteetiatesemedteeiundetenitentesieasmearmmnasieianeaen iat amamendeneare al 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Nine Months 


ended September, 1874-73-72. 


Countries from 
whence Entered and 


Total British and Foreign. 


uy ie 1874. 
which Cleared. Rh tered: Cleared. 
ForEIGN COUNTRIES. Tons. Tons. 

. f{ Northern ports ....| 1,067,510] 765,739 
sa Southern # | 180,561| 134,982 
Swedoris fick muds eevsntssitetews 906,808 | 494,737 
IN Gre Vs is ich Bho dh i Sete ne Seni 662,273] 257,202 
DD ferkh Sri hig se et Si De Bae =e, eee 116,813] 410,773 
POTIHATY.:) osc ose Redes 1,173,670 | 1,718,882 
PT Ob ayer de, dacngsens cgeeteue eek 663,887! 753,718 
Belen yes otc uses scat 597,866] 620,736 
EPatl OG sakte tenses actsays eran 1,226,727 | 1,791,364 
SPREE oo ehss.ueete. sth. eee 617,352| 394,534 
Port calc Me pitas acwn nance 212,166] 225,470 
DEL iuaesetietetbss akiaet Sue kace sales 173,038| 577,141 
Austrian territories ............ 21,984: 65,633 
Greece xcs. os- wana Sue cee: 76,539 60,738 
Turkey (including Walla- 

fiftg na Moldavia) ee I T(SOS0 | hee aay 
AGEY Dl arsks. athe giets akc Renee 195,214| 380,594 
United States of America ....| 2,820,377 | 1,630,979 
Mexico, Foreign West 

Indies, and Central 248,473 | 294,821 

PA SHOTICOS deuce. clon ties 
a Pye cM de ae eek SAP ge AT RD oe te 176,611] 377,595 
3 ED ah 9S vu Skah a a el cre) ap 190,547 $3,213 
CO TLIBS ss ccre ee ieesk ssndvb tens 81,390} 194,444 
Clavie: ty geemee Abr Schumer eee ton 68,440 14,655 
Other countries ....4...4.-.t.:. 389,651} 478,105 


Total, Foreign Countries |12,016,427 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


North American Colonies ....| 1,013,514 
East Indies, including 
Ceylon, Singapore, and +| 778,215 
Masarittud «it. Sasi. 
Australia and New Zealand} 218,791 
NV O6Y-T IOS «tent honseceaeeee 186,696 
Channel Islands.................... 185,598 
Other possessions ................ 162,420 
Total, British Possessions | 2,545,234: 
Toran Forrran CounrTrizs 
AND BritisH PossEssions. 
Nine months f{ 1874........ 14,561,661 
ended ; 4 ae —- 
September ahd, — 


2,899,695 


11,991,312 


669,584 
983,628 
418,943 


90,800 


124,369 
612,371 


14,891,007 


1873. 

Entered. Cleared. 

Tons. Tons. : 
847,992] 606,644 
295,633 | 122,289 
750,827 | 440,271 
700,088] 220,295 
129,727| 378,986 


1,245,514 | 1,590,546 


625,422] 827,726 
618,184| 688,082 
1,245,718 | 1,863,404 
776,010] 404,000 


239,877 |. 218,441 


178,217| £44,326 
17,550 75,851 
72,815 63,213 
231,917| 256,409 
299,560] 396,705 
2,265,946 | 1,725,138 
239,832] 304,498 
186,908 | 353,740 
189,061] 133,441 
68,349 | 179,073 
80,642 14,837 
376,157| 476,014 


11,681;896)1 1,883,929 


772,574 | 863,209 
716,358 | 864,111 
223,840 | 331,741 
182,675 | 111,447 
185,997 | » 129,676 
164,977 | 548,457 


2,236,421 | 2,538,641 


13,918,317|14,422,570 


1872. 
Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. 
699,592 | 573,835 
449,506 160,125 
TOG Stat “A1T,7O5., 
622,014] 210,919 
135,767] 403,723 
1,144,329 | 1,845,166 
614,480] 814,948 
587,823 | 575,470 
1,187,455 | 1,787,360 
641,095 | 415,128 
207,040 | 185,314 
192,447 572,726 
29,648 130,177 
80,313 48,384 
190,026 282,797 
337,754| 353,790 
1,877,478 | 1,790,693 
246,310 290,877 | 
200,449 295,924 
111,769} 200,673 
74,423 168,553 
78,223 51,895 
393,541 455,078 © 


10,808,404) 12,030,260 


782,755 
754,307 


192,204. 
188,790 
187,055 
139,731 


2,244,842 | 2,587,336 


13,053,246114,617,59 


688,907 


a 


793,992 


271,123 
119,854 


140,623 
5725837 


F, 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE.—Importep anp 
Exportev. — (United Kingdom.)— Computed Real Value for the 
Nine Months (/January—September), 1874-73-72. 


(000’s omitted.) 


1874. 1873. 1872. 
(First Nine Months.) aE. t:| ate a 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from:— £ £ £ £ s £ 
SREBETIIA oi vscve.. 000.0 4,759, 16, 7,033, 16, 4,520, 15, 
ring and W. 2,002, | 2,775, | 2,061, | 2,432, 585, | 1,881, 
Unatad States and | | 3,216, | 2,785, | 8,127, | 4,780, | 7,189, | 3,520, 
9,977, | 5,676, | 12,191, | 7,228, | 12,294, | 5,416, 
og sit ee 431, 893, 525, | 1,020, 549, 546, 
Bele Holl. & 230, 1,834, 68, 189, AAG) 25363; 
eS aaa and 57, 50, 132, 61, 517, iV 
ata and 265, mah, 1,401 30, 84, £O, 
‘ot, 283)! (8 a31, 56,|  127,] — 62, 
West Coast of Africa 106, 28, 59, 6, 81, ire 
All other Countries.... | 1,058, 843, 239, 810, 198, 81, 
Totals Imported.... 12,356, 9; Lis 14,671, 9:47 qT, 13,674, 8,562, 
Exported to :— 
Pra GO. cs.) cite Stidaes ese. 3,426, | 810, 532, | 2,808, 972, | 722, 
rineuie Holl. & 1,015, 685, | 6,375, | 1,272, | 5,377, | 1,047, 
Prigl., Spain, and\ | 11, | 1,645, | 8,210,| 129, | 1248, | 50, 
5,252, | 3,040, | 10,117, | 4,209, | 7,597, | 2,319; 
Ind.and China(vid| | 4 331, 128, | 1,013, | 2,255, 825, | 4,551, 
PE DU) Anis vine gs-- 
Danish West Indies nn ares ae — — a 
United States ............ s) 24, 677, 2, = <—- 
South Africa .......04. 5, Ney 214, 45; 1,036, - 4h, 
Mauritius ............0 a — = =a —— 2% 
4 eS ae 396, + 207, a 295, — 


All other Countries.... | 1,334, | 5,719, 2,324, | 1,381, 4,766, 921, 


Totals Exported....| 8,327, | 8,922, | 14,552, | 7,892, | 14,519, | 7,865, 


Excess of Imports... 4,029, REE; 119} "15579; —. 697; 
ve Exports .... — —_— — — 845, 
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REVENUE.—(Unirep Kryapom.)—30TH SepremBeR, 1874-73-72-71. 


Net Produce in Quarters and YEARS ended 30th Supt., 1874-73-72-71. 


[000’s omitted.] 


QUARTERS, 1874. Corresponding Quarters. 
1874. 1878. ie 
ended 30th Sept. Less. More. | 1872. | 1871. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Oustomia 7.2 A572; |2 eb, 012; 4.40, —_ 5,051, | 4,964, 
t Up dirt (Un tye eee ee eee 2 5437, | 5,499, 62, — 5,365, | 4,607, 
SEAM A uA teeareotecots 2,448, | 2,606, 16 — 2258, | "24a 7, 
USS. rie Se era 129, 90, — 39, 81, 107, 
Post OMce .uaeee.ct 1,430, | 1,872, || 442, ty 1,200, | 1,112, 
Telegraph Service .... 300, 4.60, 160, _ 250, 255, 
14,316, | 15,589, || 1,262, 39, | 14,205, | 18,462, 
Property Tax ............ 349, 457, 108, — 589, 608, 
14,665, | 15,996, || 1,370, 39, | 14,794, | 14,070, 
.Crown Lands ............ rey 70, 24 70, 74, 
Miscellaneous............ 1,244, | 1,276, 31, — 946, 870, 
TGbalscccan 15,981, | 17,842, || 1,401, 41, | 15,810, | 15,014, 
oe pss 
Net Drcr. £1,360. 
7 Pre 
YEARS, 1874. Corresponding Years. 
1874. 
ended 30th Sept. Less. More. 1872. 1871. 
£ £ £ £ ne £ 
Cusloms hs, .pieean7- 19,612, | 20,900, || 1,288, ae 20,626, | 20,025, 
Tex GisG iced 27,1535 | 26,109) a —_ 24,719, | 23,082, 
Stampae: 2.c.VAeik os 10,461, | 10,415, _ —_ 9,761, 9,419, 
Taxes. ij .cissseesed treet: 2,414, 2,359, — 90, 2,369, | 2,324, 
Post, Ofc uy caete oan Zonet) voyay oe — — 4,838, |. 4,732, 
Telegraph Service ....| 1,250, 1,100, a 40, 805, ~ 685, 
66,410, | 66,355, || 1,288, 130, | 63,118, | 60,217, 
Property Tax ............ 5,486, | 6,933, || 1,447, — 9,802, | 6,487. 
71,896, | 73,288, || 2,735, 130, | 72,920, | 66,704, 
Crown Lands ............ 380, 375, — 5s 371, 384, 
Miscellaneous............ 3,690, | 8,766, hy — | 3,771,| 4,196, 
Totals sg dsek. 475,966, | 77,429, || 2,810, 135, | 77,062, | 71,284, 
1 ed A no , 
Net Decr. £2,675. 
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REVENUE.—Unitep Kinepom.—QUARTER ENDED 30TH SEPT., 1874:— 


An Account showing the RuVENUE and other Receipts in the QUARTER 
ended 30th September, 1874; the Issuus out of the same, and the Charges 
on the Consolidated Fund at that Date, and the Surplus or Deficiency 
of the Balance in the Huchequer on the 30th of September, 1874, in 
respect of such Charges. 


Received :— 

Income receryod, aS Shown in Account [. ecu... .cccccccsccncsccavccctcnsevscoeecs 15,981,594 
Amount raised on Account of Fortifications, per Act 32 and 33 Vict., 100.000 
EE ee Pease a ce Carel sca cis csc+as dened sdcpedeacecsscnctvecsssenasicavets ; 
Ditto, Military Barracks, per Act 35 and 36 Vict., cap. 68 .......ssceseeeees 300,000 
Amount received in Repayment of Advances for Public Works, &c. ... 863,715 

A PAE CON WICK FI GRDILAL |. sucsetvanch apenig <onnaeeeisstewarses'ee 55,600 
DTH tad sausstiae orient sacstas erase tones . £16,800,909 
Excess of the sums charged on the Consolidated Fund on the 30th 
_ September 1874, payable in December quarter, 1874, above the 
Balance in the Exchequer at that date, viz. :— 
Excess of Charge in Great Britain ..,........scsceeeeee £3,541,847 
Surplus over Charge in Ireland ............espesceeeees 538,693 
Net deficlency .i..0iscscsesees “ene *3,003, 154 
19,804,063 
Paldi=> 
£ 
Net deficiency of the balance in the Exchequer to meet the charge 1.408.763 
on the 30th of June, 1874, as per last account ..............ceeceseeeeoee Pare 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services ..,ssecevcsssesereeseoes 10,564,742 
+ advanced for Greenwich Hospital ............ ha caidas aeneeeoesecnasenes 55,600 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund on the 30th of September, 1874, viz.:— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt ...............cecceeees £4,664,511 
Ferminable Annuities _...dcccccccsessences Gabpeerscsvansa 1,129,139 
Interest of Exchequer Bills .......... wind gaevenas ck veete ds 25,094 
Interest_of Deficiency AdVances ...........-sssesssevees 699 
ERIE A1y LAD: Doses ddcahivesss ahtssenahahant cas sevagnceaay ye 101,390 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund (Gncluding 
100,0002. for Fortifications and 300,000/. for 705,051 
MARIE DOLTACIS 10... nee> can eieressansccateihavannses 
Advances for Public Works, &.  .....scscocceseceesee 686,031 
PTI TUG as ccpserdascsnescsscashvesegerecesecgunecivnonsd 463,043 
—— =‘ 7,774,958 
ODA Mo ee tretarersnackensshatsessiee .» £19,804,063 
* Charge on 30th September, 1874 (aS abDOVE) ...ssseeccreeesceeeneere £7,774,958 
Paid out of Growing Produce in September quarter, 1874...... 1,654,464 
Portion of the Charge payable in December quarter, 1874 ...... 6,120,494 
To meet which there was in the Exchequer on the 830th at 3.117.340 
ETERS 1 OFS. Fs ccs cseeuanes sgdene toannbuss sect taUeca ye ryec csr oo ear ic 


Net Deficiency a8 above..........ssesscscessees eee 3,003,154 
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Or 


BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Third Quarter of 1874. 


[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade. ] 


Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 
Weeks ended on Saturday. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. : 

1874: $2 +d. a Ad. a. NG 

ably: Ar csssscsnnsteneveezaNetens- 60 8 41 11 30 10 

tbl sk Oise seussetrectetaina costes os 60"° 9 41 7 29,7 

as to LID. csepes guneentareves canienets 60 10 39 «6 St! 28 

5: Mahe, yard atenteaaes 60 5 40 1 29.48 

Average for SUby rerccsscosecrers 60 «8 49 9 209) 8 

ON V4 31 ras Boy Gene oa | Monee. fe D0 46 1 30 9 

3 SRM vee, Cy Ae HS 58 6 OUlerE 30. «8 

Palm) bi Fan ere env pee 58 = 45 - 80: Gas6 

SYP nae necncmebeca nen aacack coat valet 46 5 32 =O 

Tyee ez aguee so6s cs Peete oan cases 54 «6 45 11 30. 4: 

Average for AUgust ...rrcorereee tered: A4ey th 20 tes 

September 5 ......scsecseoees 49 4.9 44-0 = 29 2 

oy FB cate ctieet 47 2 43 2 257-70 

“A LDP cientinthankanes 46 8 42 5 Oa wea 

+ AA herr Res OM eS 46 9 41 11 27 ae 

Average for September... PC Pano 4% 10 28. aes 
Average for the quarter ........ $51 (0S 42 10 ZO. is 


SU IESE EE SSR SS I EB ES 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEK LY Return. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the ToirD QuarTER (July —September) of 1874. 
[0,000’s omitted. ] 


1 2 3 4 5 6 i 
IssvurE DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. me Notes Ul son tramam totes 
Datxs. f is Cae of of Discount 
Notes Government | Other eee (Col. 1 ae at 
Issued, _|( Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities.|  Buition. col. 16.) *! Bank of England. 
£ B £ £ £ £ 
Mins. 1874. Mlns. Mins. Mins. Mins. 1874. Per ent. 
38,22 July AA oh 11,06 3,98 23,24 27,09 17 June Qi 
37,45 “3 Ssh 11,06 3,98 22,45 27,28 
37,29 AJ 15... 11,06 3,98 22,29 2] sane 
37,28 - ee 11,06 3,98 22,28 26,95 
36,70 P25.) | 111,06 3,98 | 21,70 25,70 |80duly 3 
35,84 mu Bo: 11,06 3,98 20,84 27,22 6 Aug. 4 
36,12 care gee Waa 11,06 3,98 21,12 26,96 
36,81 9 yd he 11,06 3,98 21,81 2540. 7 SAE iss 3s 
37,27 Oe nO: dei 11,06 3,98 22,2 26,34 27 ts 3 
af: 6 Sept. tee 11,06 3,98 22,26 26,82 
S707 > Ya 11,06 3,98 2237. 26,50 
87,55 ae ALD: 11,06 3,98 22,55 26,24 
37,53 ee «2: 11,06 3,98 22,53 26,02 
37,39 Bt OU ... 11,06 3,98 22,39 27,28 
BankInG DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 10 ll 12 es 14 15 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. otal 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. See cn ehTES: Securities. Reserve. She 
Day and ties 
Goldand 
: ; : tl Govern- tad eae ; 
Capital.| Rest. Public. | Private. ier (Wdnsdys.) wet Other. || Notes. re eae 
£ £ & £ c & By, £ £ £ 
Mins. | Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 1874. Miis. | Mins. Mins, Mins. } Mlus. 
14,55] 3,21 9,71 | 20,16 536 July 1} 13,60 22,55 IT,1s ,70 47,98 
14,55 | 3,35 5543 19,96 so7 xp 8} 14,21] 18,47 101.7 ,8l {438,66 
14,55 | 3,39 5,83 | 10,93 309 >» 15) 14,234 17,02 10,07 576 42,08 
14,55 | 3,39 || 3,62 | 19,75 ||. ,85 5» 22] 14,08] 16,40 || 10,33 91 | 41,67 
14,55 | 3,41 3,32 | 19,31 ys ot oo 13,63 16,55 10,00 UT: 40,95 
14,55| 3,43 || 3,24 |18,80 |] ,38 | Aug. 5| 18,59] 17,60 |] 8,51} ,70 | 40,40 
14,55 | 3,43 3,86 18,60 40 ss ke | Als, O0 117,38 9,16 74: 40,84, 
14,55 | 3,46 3,25 18,86 AL » 19] 13,59] 16,88 || 10,32 73 141,52 
14.55| 3,42 || 4,33 |19,52 || 39 | ,, 26] 18,59] 16,88 |/10,93 | ,81 | 42,21 
14,55 i8 4,63 19,00 41 Sept. 2 13357 17,60 || 10,44 72 | 42,33 
14,55| 3,74 || 4,75 |18,87 |] 39 | ,, 9.1758] 17,03 ||10,87 | ,87 | 42,30 
14,55 3,74 5,05 18,90 39 Je Bt POU ate 16,98 || 11,31 81 142,63 
14,55 340 iB 2 18,37 AL 4p) 2a} sopant por tt LLbl 578 142,83 
14,55 | 3,75 5,21 19,63 539 Paes 08 ea he Bic y Ko Pa ae) 10,11 570 |} 43,53 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


The London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
Enauanp and Wass on Saturday in each Week during the THIRD QUARTER (July— 
September) of 1874; and in ScorLanD and IRELAND, at the Three Dates, as under. 


[0,000’s omitted.] 


ENGLAND AND WALES. ScoTLAND. IRELAND. 


London: Private pele ; : 7 , 

ae ank tock AL. Eo ‘OTAL. 5 

DacrEs. |, sae k Banka, Banke. 7 Weeks at Under n Under pee 
in each Week ‘: : a 5, * 

; (Fixed | (Fixed-| (Fixed D5. (Hixed £5. (Fixed 
Saturday. | ended Issues, | Issues, | Issues, enced upwards. = Issues, Jupwards. s Issues, 
Wednesday.* | 3,93). | 2,74). | 6,66), 2,79). 6,35). 

1874. hey £ do4 £ 1874. £ £ £ £ £ 

July 4| 134,43 | 2,49 | 2,27 | 4,76 

EL 1,16 2,53 | 2,28 | 4,82 [July 11| 1,97 | 3,85 | 5,82 |] 3,49 | 2,71 | 6,20 


Ay SERS ILI 7503 2,49 | 2,28 | 4,77 
” 851 336,60 | 2,48 | 2,28 | 4,73 


Aug. 1 89,55 2,45 | 2,23 | 4,69 
Ae 8| 126,02 2,46°| 2,23 | 4,69 }Aug. 8| 1,91 | 3,82] 5,73 
4h mi 65) 99,00 2,41 | 2,21 | 4,63 
ere | L050 % 2,388 | 2,21 | 4,60 
ites 80,24 2,39 | 2,21 | 4,61 


Sept. 5| 126,17 2,45 | 2,24 | 4,69 |Sept. 5, 
 12| 98,65 | 2,47 | 2,28 | 4,76 
x 191 128,69. 12,6002, eee 
Zot S TOZebs 2,06 | 2,34 | 4,90 


* The Wednesdays preceding the Saturdays. — 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg and 
Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong and Sydney, on Lonpon. 


1 2 3 4, 5 6 ff 8 ; 9 
Calcutta. 
Standard 
London London Mtge ini Hong Silver 
DaTrEs. is sp India Calcutta Sydney. in bars in 
Paris. Hamburg. York. ; on Kong. 
Council.* | London. Jondon 
3 m.d. 3 m.d. 60 d.s. 60 d.s. 6 m.d. 6m. d. 30 d.s. pr. 02. : 
1874. pei per.ent. | a d. ' (Se See 
AN oe: eee os 25°45 20°57 4884 22% 223 — — 58% 
EN ESS Susar's- 25°50 20°56 4873 — 223 — — 58k 
DNS PON eae 25°474 20°62 4874 22 2275 50 — 58+ 
SU A Eh rrat s 25°55 20°73 4873 21% — 50 — 57% 
Sept... Oxetigcer 25°55 20°68 — -— —_ — ant 58. oa 
ier § Pee aes 25°50 20°71 48443 23 224 49% 4 dis. 57s 


* Bankers’ drafts. 


— 
——  ————— a es 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY DURING THE QUARTER ENDED 
3lst DECEMBER, 1874. 


Donations. By whom Presented. 


Return of Majers of Artillery who, having entered 
the Indian Service previous to the Amalgama- 
tion, have Retired on Full Pay since the 5th 
MINER O; O01 nce stecd ct Neve c oven aas-cutoavbopspesevys 

Army and Navy Appointments. No. 281................ 

Copies of all Despatches received at, or sent from, 
the India Office, in reference to the recent 
aotsaesombay. No. 305. .........csccsersesenenees 

Further Reports on the East African Slave 
Trade. No.7 and 8, te 31st December, 1873 ” 

Reports on Trade Routes and Fairs on the 
Northern Frontiers of India................ccsssesreees 2 

General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal, 

BaPelGee-70, WIth A pPPeNndiX.....itsc..-ces.csseoeseeoners a 

Nomenclature of Diseases, prepared for the use of ) 
the Medical Officers of the United States | 
Marine-Hospital Service by the Supervising +| The Author 
Surgeon, John M. Woodworth, Esq., M.D., | 
ORR NS aE on EOE, Pere 

Statistical Tables of the Patients under Treat- 
ment in the Wards of St. Bartholomew’s | 
Hospital during 1873. . By W. Ainslie Hollis, >| The Hospital 
M.D., and Henry T. Butln, 2.B.CS., and 
Bdward Bee, NET OS 6 io. s dobar anenv el Xelees svecbe 

Recueil de Données Statistiques sur les Chemins 
de Fer en Russie au 1¢ Janvier 1874 (avec +| M. de Bouschen 
82h. aon cree roa feonnanansaseneooes oat innessdeses 

Reports of the Inspectors of Factories, to 30th 
ee 108s) A. Redgrave, Esq. 

Statistical Abstract for the Several Colonial and 
other Possessions of the United Kingdom m| R. Valpy, Esq. 
PSC COB TFOMAU SOS: GOCLSTD ...,, :..serddscvcecoosearees 

Statistical Abstract for the Principal Bee 
Countries in each Year, from 1860 to 1872 .... 

Quarterly Return of the Marriages, Births, and ; ; 
Désthy in Ireland. Dublin, i874 dveuhesaivncetenret Registrar-General, Dublin 

Report of the Action for Libel brought by the ) 

Rev. Robert O’Keeffe, P.P., against his | 
Eminence Cardinal Cullen; with an Introdne- +| Messrs. Longmans & Oo. 
tion by Henry Clare Kirkpatrick, Barrister-at- | 
MRE FRE NE 528050) ss sept avntitn) Moan dadnvssterewa J 

Norges Officielle Statistik udgiven i Aaret, 1873— 

Oversigt over Sindssygeasylernes Virksomhed | | Departmentet for det Indre 
pAaret 1872. Christiania <2: ...........0.s.ss0e Christiania 

Beretning om Sundhedstilstanden og Medicinal- 
forholdene i Norge,i Aaret 1871. Christiania 

Tabeller vedkommende Norges Skibsfart i a 
iaaeet. 1872: Ohristiania:..&.2./0ii sce. ald 

Tabeller vedkommende Norges Handeli Aaret 


India Office 


” 


MEP CI DTISULATIID «05.5 s1-0. serinsennsepipeenedncer coded H 
Tabeller vedkommende Folkemaengdens Beve- 
MIRA A EOL L870) . isvccsscesepenocecensyatvennnqrothoucactinas “| 


De Offentlige Jernbaner i Aaret 1872. a 


HTN BA)... ds kinecsieisourarn tive dia lnedeeaast 
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Tabeller vedkommende Folkemzngdens Beve- | | Departmentet for det Indre 

gelse i Aarene 1851-70. Christiania ............ Christiania 
Tabeller vedkommende Skifteveesenet i Norge, 

i Aaret 1872 (2 copies). Christiania ............ 3 
Criminalstatistiske Tabeller for Kongeriget 

Norge for Aaret 1871. Christiania ............ ” 
Fattigstatistik for 1871. Christiania.................... % 
Beretning om Skolevesenets Tilstand i Kon- 3 

geriget. Norges Landdistrikt for Aaret 1871 <3 

Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 


bb) 
Befolknings-Statistik 1870 iii, 1872 ...sscssssesse nee rigonber iia 1, 
Rattsvasendet 1870 ii, 1871 ii, 1872 1... " 
Beroshandteritio ty: nciicdsssbeaeiees 
Fabriker och Manufakturer ................ 
Inrikes Sjéfarth.-0, eee eke ee 18722: 
Utrikes Handel och Sjofart.........0..0000... 
Pangvarden esis tiie i eee eed J 
Kongl. Majts: Befallningshafvandes Femars- 
berittelser,.1866270 \.i....hd.niet ieee } 
Telegrafyisendet;/ 1872 \ucss.:¢shccseeapeness oeeereeeeere 
Helso-och Sjukvarden: |...) pentecuseaeeserereeaeeeet 
I Sundhets-Kollegii underdaniga rate aa 
for 1870 seh. naan 
II Ofverstyrelsens é6fver Hospitalen under- 
daniga Beryattelse for 1872 0.0.0... seers \ 
Statens Jernvigstrafik, 1872...........ccssssesesessseeeeres 
Jordbruk och Boskapsskétsel, 1871-72... 
Landtmiteriet, 1872-78: 3.21 eansat eee 
IIT Kommunala rostritten, 1871. ...........cc0ccc00e. 
IT. Allminna Arbeten, 18420 ooh nie 
Hellstenius: Grafiska Tramstillningar ................ 
Statistisk Tidskrift, Haft. 836 to 39; Bihang, 
Hellstenius Statistik ax ieee: i _ 
Riks-Stat tor ar 874 sch eee ee eee ee 
Kapital-Konto till Riks-Hufvudboken, 1871 ........ 
Utdrag af Riksgildskontorets fér ar 1872 
Afslutade Hufvudbok!. 23 anc sun eee m 
Generalsammandrag ofer 1872 ars Bevillning . 
Ofversigt af Riksbankens Stallning 1873 Juni— 


AS7As Miata lehs St SAGR We, cae cee eee eee - 
Riksbankens Metalliska Kassa, 1873 Juni— 
1874) Mag sa, ai iene eta tee een nea eae % 


RevisrersAs7e AR ky er wea steer 
Hypotheks-Inrattningarne, LOTS certs sosarcsecee see 
Enskilda bankerna. Qvartalsuppgifter ............ 

i . Manadsuppgifter ............ 
= a6 Bokslut; 1873 nase 
1873 Juni—1874 Maj 
Report on the Sanitary Condition of the several 
Parishes comprised in the Wandsworth District || Wandsworth Board of 
during the Year 1873 by the Medical Officers Works 
OLS OAL GS hii ops upnsioas sss eden ss sayec nem ae 
Eighteenth Annual Report of the Board of } 


Berittelse angaende Bankoverket af Riksdagens } 


Works for the Wandsworth District ................ 
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Political Economy of Health, by Edward Jarvis, 


M.D:, of Dorchester, Mass. Boston...............0.0 The Author 
Cracroft’s Weekly List and Chronological | ; ae 
Record, with two Supplements............ eee Bernard Cracroft, Hsq. 


Das Forstwesen als Gegenstand der Interna- ) 
tionalen Statistik. Denkschrift im Hinblick | 
auf den IX. Internationalen Statistischen +] M. Charles Keleti 
Congress, verfasst von Albert V. Bedé. 
EEL [ANN 0. fa 05 50005505 tenn cse sap Sabdon cc acendnsdioenaes 
Annual Statement of the Trade of the United 
Kingdom with Foreign Countries and British +] Board of Trade. 
RETRO SS Te ee ee 
Annual Statement of the Navigation and 
Shipping of the United Kingdom for the 
meenmean reer arta ly LL, LEE saiiecicecsercsernacdeet 
Statistisches Jahrbuch ftir das Jahr 1872.]|| K. K. Statistische Central 


” 


VY.—VI1I.—XI Heft. Wien, 1874......0:..0000..... Commission 
‘Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Jahr 1873. 
PPE eA VN LOTT) LSPA 5s iavestsaxeyatstovienetssonasedenss> 2 


Mettheilungen aus dem Gebiete der Statistik 
‘Herausgegeben. Zwanzigster Jahrgang IV 
Ber Wit, 1B 74! oo. isiosassnarsossnnesese 

Der Bergwerks-Betrieb Oesterreichs im Jahre, 
Deeper Per ell (Tabellen) ei gccn ccdpeeissecetoneses & 

Official Correspondence on the Italian Question, 

Pe the Ful of Malmesbury } Dr. Guy, F.R.S. 


Census of Victoria, 1871. General Report and are Hey, yy mae tear ae 
Appendices. : GO Ce he yee ny eee en hee E Ota sera” oc 


PPO m emer eee reeset eneeenees 


Statistics of the Colony of Victoria for 1872. 

Banh VIPs Interchange ...:.......csceceeccscoperseonses 

pee ELV ital Statistics, Wee. cs..sth...creecies. 

» LX.—Religious, Moral, and Intellectual 

Progress, with General Index ........... cece 
Statistics of the Colony of Victoria for 1843-3 

RIMM Ree ESUOA ES OO 2s) 225.fucssesnss ses sahacd dedgetiendoasiics 


Pr SE ANANCO, GC, dig ks eis an-cpsieniantivovnredueddasen 
s II.—Population Seat hs Re fe eS te Pp 
PANY cee ACCUM LATION) \,..45<.cncncesonceandecsacdscascacs 
PRN eT DLOPGDANIS 9%. 5... co ccagucsececenrectseseionscncsses . “ 
MEV We OFT, RCo. so secrrateansesicaderertosners 
» VII.—Religious, Moral, and Intellectual 
EOE VCS ici, ont seed Giths dan Stve seers te 
ees EE POCTICUION \.n0: <p ccvededscos oseneraphdeshes ears 


General ET ta dal Ae, a oe ee J) 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. Published by 

the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of +| The Society 

BAI VOL LV EL acct vases @nlevnt ints pags eles misanap oes 
Twenty-first Report of the Charity pais: 


sioners for England and Wales, 1873................ Charity Commissioners 


See FILO VIC W 2) a). Sésecetdaeres socvcatcds cGracsbcceietecers The Proprietors 
Publication of the Surtees Society. Vol. lx. The Societ 
IETS Pele) So vss cond sceenensstades tude ch aema: seeded oy Salto 


Universale di Vienna, del 1873. Fascicoli i, Industria e. Commercio, 


Relazioni dei Giurati Italiani, sulla Esposizione ] | Il Ministero d’Agricoltura, 
ii, iii, iv, and vi, vii and viii. Mlilano................ Roma 
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Jl Ministero d’Agricoltura, 


Amministrazione Pubblica Bilanci Comunali. ; : 
Industria e Commercia, 


Aint 187176) 187 Zee 0 1 ee tices cot cede 


. Roma 
Bollettino delle Situazioni Mensili dei Conti........ a 
Now'1. Bi: Gennaio Wis (geee, sine eee eeicet 
33s BS LE eDbrAIG D7 aie et aera eae teu l : 
yp 2 BPSLUMareol US ye eee eae, coe ee eee | 
59 00 400980 Aprile, ESTA Se Aitenntan aires as Genet: " 
Navigazione nei Porti del Regno, Anno 1872......., A 
Statistica delle Carceri. Per Anno 1872...,............ 3 
Trade Statistics of the Treaty Ports for the | J. Duncan Campbell, Esq., 
Period 1863-72. Shanphal-v...7gwcter wees J Chinese Customs Service 


Port Catalogues of the Chinese Customs Collec- 
tion at the Vienna Hxhibition of 1873 ............ 
On the Relative Proportion of the Sexes, By 


99 


William B. A. Axon, F.8.8., MBS.D. vnc. The Author 
Report of the Registrar of Friendly Societies in| | The Registrar of Friendly 
England, for the Year ending December, 1872 Societies 


Faits Commerciaux. No. 80. Situation Heo- 
nomique et Commerciale de la France. No. 
POG eine eA Bl iseoctte bos she ok atest ee 

Howard Association Report. September, 1874........ 

Hospital Expenditure, or Cost of Maintenance 
in the Various London Hospitals, with Analy- 
tical Tables of Current Expenditure. By 
Charles Hood; YRSy Ges (ee eee 

School Board Work in Manchester. A Paper 
read at the Social Science Congress, Glasgow. 
By John A, Bremner, Hsq., P.S.S8. .....0.....css-c00s 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn verfasst und 
herausgegeben durch das K6én. Ung. Statis- 
tische Bureau. Budapest, 1874 0... ee 

Tenth Annual Report of the Board of State 
Charities of Massachusetts. January, 1874. 


M. Eugéne Minot 


The Association 


National Association for the 
Promotion of Social 
Science 


The Author 


Bureau de Statistique Royal 
Hongrois 


Massachusetts Board of 
State Charities 


Transactions and Proceedings of the Royal 
Bociety-of ‘Victoria. (nV.ol.ixh.iciac sen 
The Calendar of King’s College, London, for 
BR 2 ey 5 SRR e cena PMR R A Men fee SEE, bh rh 
Statistics of the Colony of Tasmania, for the Year 1 
DS 7 Bee ae hk hes cece csvanenhcnasd eat ee eaters Es 
Report Army Medical Department for the Year 
18722, PIViOLS RIV iced eve eee eee eae eae 
Correspondence relative to the Question of the) 
Suez Canal Dues, together with the Procés- 
Verbaux of the Meetings held by the Interna- 
tional Commission at Constantinople ................ 
East India Finance Report. No. 329) ....... 
East India Railways Break of Gauge. No. 181 .... 
East India Railway Gauge. No. 872.0... 
Ecclesiastical Benefices (Presentations). No. 324... 
‘Army (Martini-Henry Rifle). No. 387.....0.0.0..0.0. 
Records of the late London Fire Engine Estab- 
lishment, by Captain Eyre M. Shaw, 1870........ 
University College, London, Calendar for Session 
LOPES OL SLR a renouteots sarod Sate cee eee a ea } 


The Society 


The College 


The Legislative Council, 
Tasmania 


War Office 


India Office 


The Author 
The College 
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Le Ministére del’ Intérieur 


Bureaus. XX Jahrgang, 2. Heft. Nos. 4-6. de la Saxe-Royale 


(U0 TS SSI Ba 9 RR URD OR ER ERR 
Report on the Census of the Madras Presidency, 

1871, with Appendix. By W. R. Cornish, }| The Author 

F.R.C.S., Surgeon-Major. Madras.................... 
Supplementary Tables of the Census Results of | 


Zeitschrift des K. Sichsichen Nos | 


the Madras Presidency, for 1871. By W. R. 
Cornish, F.R.C.S., Surgeon-Major. Madras.... 
Transactions of the Manchester Statistical 


bP 


Society, Session 1873-74 ........ccsssssseecueneesseeeees The Society 

The Bankers’ Magazine and Statistical Register. ; 
New York, October, 1874....cccsscssssssesssvncsesnen eee 

Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Educa- | | U..8. Bureau of Education, 
eee Ai 2.) LB 74s: «0.2. sie seed nesacesedsandons Washington 


Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers. \ The Thea bation 


Vols. xxxvii and xxxvili, 1873-74 wo.....cccceccee 
De Muntquaestie met betrekking tot indie door. 
N. P. Van Der Berg, President Van de 
Tavasche Bank. Batavia, 1874 ........... ee 


Seeschiffahrtsverkehr zu Altona im Jahre, 1873 Statistisches Bureau der 
Stadt Altona 


The Author 


Library Catalogue of the Institution of Surveyors. 


Drorrected tO Sept., 1874 osc ccccssetebisecceeepoecenens Bs Rector 
The Children in the Industrial Homes. Naples, m 

One ca ca P Neen dee Jp dsacllommenreedinaesdess eo tee her 
Taylor’s Calendar of the Meetings of the Scientific oR eee 

Bodies of London, for 1874-75..........cccccceeeseeeees SB hase 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. Addi- The Societ 

tions to the Library. No.17. 1873-74............ ea ee 


The Marriage Law of England. By J. T. Ham- The Autt 
mick, Hsq., Barrister-at-Law, &¢. uu... AER 

Railways in the United Kingdom, Compared as ” 
to their Cost, Traffic, and Working, for the 
Years 1872-73. By J. A. Baynes, Hsq. ............ 

Indian Railways. Comparative Statement of 
Construction, Cost, Receipts, Working Charges, 
and Net Earnings, for the Year 1873. By £ 
Sipparesayness Wet]. “Sheet \ ....,000,....crsoosssderssass 

Statistique de la France. Nouvelle Série. Sta- 
tistique Annuelle. Tome Ile, Année 1871. }+| Foreign Office. 
Oe eo eee toca dence haw'seuy csdsenages deannrosbos 

Abstract of Local Taxation Returns, for the Year ipods Ee 
RSE RCTS Tg i pitas ey 

Statistics of Australasian Colonies, showing the 
Relative Positions and Aggregate Importance || J. Boothby, Esq., Adelaide, 
of the Australasian Colonies at the Close of South Australia 
1873. No. 21. South Australia (50 copies).... 

Hivatalos Statistikai K6ézlemények, kiadja i M. Chas. Keleti, le Chef du 


bP) 


orszagos Magyar Kir. Statistikai Hivatal. Bureau de Statistique 
Mateevsorvam, 111, 1V, Wizet.. il, Royal Hongrois, Budapest 
The Atheneum. Parts 560 to 568.......... cece The Editor 
The Revue Bibliographique Universelle, for 
September, October, and November, 1874. 
Ne SDA css snnssogacessdvysttvocesbiebarceth adsace 


+) 
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Journal of the Franklin Institute. Nos. 583, and ; 
584, vol’ xcyili. Philadelphiads.uistsistes.-0t.oc The Institute 

The Banker’s Magazine. Nos. 366 to 369. : 
London, f. 8745 id. ee tio el The Editor 

Journal of the Institute of Actuaries. Parts 3 


and 4, vol. xviii. London, 1874.......cccseecerees The Institute 


Transactions of the Institution of Surveyors. Sie 
Part 1, vol. vii. London, UBTA: -sessssoneorecvonsoneese The Institution 

Revista de Portugal e Brazil. Nos. 9 to 11,\| m,, iit 
VOl, Vox Brazil sce. c.eciuasi civ sda eee eee 


Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Nos. 4 and 5, vol. xviii. London, 1874............ 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. \ 


The Society 


Wis; Gian 7 cctsi its Jos pe a ah ee J 4 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Part 1, 
INO. 1 d.nsccsupn sd uscapseesdadliten) ditene Way sue bane Re ena eee 7 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution. Oe eg 
No. 78, yol. xviii hondonl 87a @ isl eee The Institution 
Journal of the East India Association. Vol. viii. 


London The Association 


Journal de Statistique Suisse. Dixiéme année, vo 
3 quartal-heft.) Bérny 18747.2.)..:0)-s::inon nani oe 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution. Parts 3 
and 4;>vol. vit.” London <.... 48h 

Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. Part : 
2, No. 20. Lona. i874 igi koe ae Ree a The Society 

Trade and Navigation Accounts, for September, Bird of eae 
October, and November, 1874. London, 1874 ; a Ol uae 

Italian Statistical Tables of Florence. Nos. 33} Giunta Communale de 
$0 BS. vacak tcstiyiMetueaods spnones codes teas eee eee Statisticia 

Sessional Proceedings of the National Nos} 


The Institution 


for the Promotion of Social Science. Nos. 1 


The Association — 
fad. 2, vol yhis ¢ bondon, «18744. ae ee 


1873)1:No02365. bontlon, 1874 ie ae 


Statistisches Handbiichlein, der kg] Hauptstadt. 
Prag, fiir das Jahr 1872 und 1873 (2 copies).... 


The Bank of England Note Issue and its ge | 


Returns of Births and Deaths in Ireland ................ Registrar-General 

Returns of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in F 
COGN 5-1oiyioxstassansn chee seas aae ane ee ee eae i a 

The Review: (weekly)c-.c.:v.24;cnesai eee enema en ea The Editor 

Journal of the Society of Arts ......cssssscescsorecsestore: Fr 

Insurances Record. (weekly) -it..cscssdscsvercebattrass accretees - 

Nature, (weekly) i2.1..,....c-cssgunvaenadetecns aoa tne ame 

Tron (two COplas) i) Aine ities aie thes rid cena PR ee nee, Fo 

The Sanitary Reoord...2 5. cha katiap ats eee eaddsagr cannes , me 

Monetary and Mining Gazette (weekly)............00. ss 

Italian Meteorological Returns for May and June. ae ere ee culture, 
Rows 874g Ce Cena aetna Industry, ond eae 

Re i f Friendly Societies in = 
ports of the Registrar o : : , 
England, for Ae Year ended 31st Dees, The eae of Herat 


A la Commission de Statis- 
tique de la Ville Capitale 
de Prague 


By Ernest Seyd, F.8.8. London, 1874 (a large 


MOUNLEE DD ipsTs) H...5is-niseh hasrsartanepenetaes ere 


The Author 


a 
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Summary of Statistics of Railways in the United 
Kingdom, for the Years 1863-69-70-71-72-73. 
Compiled from the Returns of the Board of 
MM REMMMIPLRS QA pa esse Stee inh tines nob ics ners sa ssteveveeceneeeoece 


W. T. Dent, Esq. 


Purchased. 


Annuaire de l’Economie Politique et de la Statistique. Par 
MM. Guillaumin, Joseph Garnier, M. Block. 


Journal des Economistes. 
Annales d’Hygiéne Publique. 
The Economist. 


Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, and Universal Information Relating to 
all Ages and Nations. By Benjamin Vincent. 14th Edition. 
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YEAR 1874. 


ADLER (M.N.). Remarks in discussion (Baxter on National Debts) . 
AGRICULTURAL RetuRNS of Great Britain [from the “Journal of 
the Society of Arts ’’] , 4 ‘ : : 


Large increase of land under tillage in 1874, especially for wheat, in England 
Statement of increase or decrease in acreage of Hs: in oe over 1873. 
—— ditto of live stock . 


AGRICULTURAL Sratistics of Great Britain and Ireland ‘ : 
occupiers of land and owners of live stock, 1873 : : 
population, area, acreage under crops, and live stock, 

1872-73 : 

AmeERiIcA, UNITED STATES OF, state legislatures, townships, special 

committees, &c., for local government in . - : 


see Railways. 

ANDERSON (Sir James). Remarks in discussion (Millar on Suicide 
among Troops) 

ANSELL’S tables of mortality of the upper classes, reference to : 

ARMAMENTS. The Increase of European Armaments [from the 
“Times |. «. : 4 : : ; : 


Military preparations in Germany, rere and France, and unfriendly feeling 
in Russia towards Germany 

Table ae. the increase in the armies of the European States from 1859 to 
1874 

Proportion of army to inhabitants in each State, showing the ¢ conscription to 
be most oppressive in Germany r x 


Arnott (Neil). Obituary notice of . 
ATTORNEYS, their principal business, and mode of remuneration 
the appellation to cease under the new Act : : . 
AUSTRALIA, statistics of banking in (see Cork) 
increase of gold exported from, and growth of their wealth : 
exports and imports of, to and from the United Kingdom, 
1868-72 . ‘ L : : : : : 


. . 


Batrovur (Sir Seon Remarks in discussion (Baxter on National 
Debts) . ; ; ‘ 
Hoe (Beverley, census of Bengal) . 
Batxor Act, changes effected by, in large and small English boroughs 
much the same : 
see Martin (Elections of 1868 and 1874). 
Bank or Eneuann, 
weekly return of the issue and banking departments : 


Fourth quarter, 1873 . 149 | Second quarter, 1874 . 404 
First Pet! y fA oten BOD Po PETE o . 561 


VOL. XXXVII. PART IV. . op 


° e 


19 
lll 


201 
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Banks, London clearing, and amounts of promissory notes in circu- 
lation (in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland): 


Fourth quarter, 1873 . 150 | Second quarter, 1874 . 405 
First 99 "74 . 293 | Third a . 562 


Banxk1neG in Australia, statistics of (see Cork) 
12% per cent. of the banking resources of ‘Australia held in 


Wabland 4 : : . - : : 
comparison of with Scotland . ‘ : : : : 
tables of returns of liabilities, assets, &c. . 5 : . 


Bank Norss, large 1/. note circulation in Australia . 

BaRRineton Lectureships on political economy, and Barrington 
fund for schoolmasters  . : 

BaXxtTER (R. Dudley). The Recent Progress of National Debts : 


Recent progress of national debts: reference to Professor Levi’s previous 
paper (vol. xxv, p. 313) 

—— division of national debts into those of the old regime before 1848, and 
the new since, both creations of outbursts of democracy . = . 

— total debts before 1848, 1,700 millions; in 1873, 4,680 millions . - 

—— immense loans since 1860 on account of the great American, Prussian, 
and French-German wars. 

Classification of Renonal debts into four “classes, those “of economical, 
vigorous borrowing, over-borrowing, and defaulting States . 

— tests of charge per head of population, or ratio of charge to annual 
public revenue 

— four fables of States arranged according to rates of interest obtainable 
on the market price of their stocks (from 32 to 66 per cent.) 

—— credit and discredit, their geographical distribution : lowest interest in 
the North and Teutonic, and excessive in South European States and 
Spanish American colonies, showing connection between temperate climates 
and pecuniary thrift, and hot climates and pecuniary recklessness . ; 

—— statement as to the increase of the different debts 

Profit and loss of public loans at present prices, as shown in the ‘increase 
or decrease of value of stocks 

Probable future of national debts: dangers before Austria, Italy, and France 

— comparison of the debt of France now with that of England i in 18603 

—— danger to England of not reducing her debt with suflicient rapidity to 
compete in resources with the United States 

Conclusion : probability of decrease of national debts for unproductive pur- 
poses,,and increase for productive ones é . : 


Discussion on Mr. Baxter's Paper on National Debts: 
Franklin (Jacob) 


Our debt not more than 717 millions, owing to a 23 per cent. stock and 
large proportion of home investment init . 5 i 


Clarke (Hyde) 


Errors in the table as to increase of the debt of Columbia, &c.; no interest 
paid by Honduras or by Greece; fictitious character of “ market price ;” 
loans contracted in London largely paid with money from foreign inves- 
tors; causes which would still operate to increase national debts ; bad 
condition of Russian finance ; add investments of Holland in stocks of. 


doubtful security . ° 5 : ‘ . 
Coles (J.) 
The French more highly taxed than the English; benefits to England of 
getting money at 3, and lending it to the United States at 5 per cent. A 
Adler (M. N.) 
The return to investors in foreign funds greater than stated, owing to effect 
of sinking funds . ° é : : P é 


Fellowes (F. P.) 


Necessity for knowing the value of the property or assets of a government as 
a set off in calculating the amount of its national debt ° “ ; 


Brown (J. B.) 
Prospects that Germany, the United States, and Austria would lower their 
debts by peaceful industry . A - : i 5 ‘ 


Tayler (W.) 
Benefits to England if her debt had been continuously reduced; vast 
increase in the resources of Russia in spite of her jarge debt, &c. . : 


Fowler (W.) 


National debts not a burden if incurred for beneficent purposes, the paying 
off of our debt rapidly a bad investment of wage ; a large sum being paid 
off annually in terminable annuities 4 é : 
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Baxter (R. Dudley). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 


Walford (C.) 

The countries with the largest debts the most well to do 
Bogie (J.) 

The debt of India put too high by Mr. Baxter at 130 millions 
Hyndman (H. M.) 


The Russian loans still used more for strategic than commercial purposes 


Balfour (Sir George) 


Statement (in reply to Mr. Bogie) that, including the railway debt, the total 
debt of India is fully 220 millions ; probable benefits of additional outlays 
on irrigation works. Necessity for including local debts secured on 
local rates in our total of national debt; the removing of obstructive 
taxes to our trade preferable to paying off the debt ; 


Hendriks (F.) 


Necessity for obtaining information as to amount of interest received in Eng- 
land from foreign loans A 


Lumley (W. G.) 


Loans for local purposes mostly used for street and ues improvements, and | 


repaid with punctuality 
Childers (H. C. E.) 


Recent reductions in the national debt greater than supposed, being four 
millions a-year since the Crimean war; question of our investments in 
foreign stocks, and audited accounts of capital in our returns 


Baxter (R. Dudley). Remarks in discussion (Levi on Income Tax). 
ditto (Martin on Elections, 1868-74) 
ditto (Dilke on Local Government) . ; 
BrGeinea, STREET, evils attending the encouragement of 
BrELFast, progress of population and shipbuilding in ; 
historical notice of societies at, for the cultivation of social science 
Betaium, form of local government in , : : ; : 
BENGAL, description, area, and Peres Gi. 
tables of ditto ; 
proportion of population to area in the several Bengal pre- 
sidencies . ; 
previous estimation of population much lower than the actual 
number . 
density and distribution of population 
nationalities, races, and tribes. : 
religion :. Mahomedanism, Hinduism, &c. . 
women and children 
rural character and occupation of the population 
Census of 1872 (see Beverley). : 
famine in 1873-74. See Famine . 
Brveruey (Henry). The Census of Bengal [im 1872] 


e 
° ° e 


The census of 1872, the first attempt at a systematic enumeration of the 
people of Bengal 

Discovery by it “that the prev ious estimates of population were lower than 
the actual number by 25 millions (67 instead of 42 millions) 

Valuable assistance which the corrected statistics have given in meeting the 
famine of 1874 as compared with that of 1866 

Descriptive area and population of Bengal 

——the modern division of India into ten governments subordinate to the 
Viceroy, in place of the old division of three presidencies . 

the proportions of population to area in the several Bengal presidences , 

Mode of taking the census 

simplicity of the forms adopted to ensure success in a first attempt of 

the kind 

— the actual enumeration made gratuitously by respectable residents, 
supervised by the police and magistrates’ offices. 

—— the office of enumerator eagerly sought for as likely to confer import- 
ance among fellow villagers 

— the success of the arrangements and correctness "of the figures 
obtained. 

— the forms translated into the languages of the different nationalities, 
but in wild parts of the Southal Pergunnahs taken by knots on strings or 
notched sticks . . F : 4 . 
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PAGE 
BEVERLEY (Henry). The Census of Bengal [in 1872 |—contd. 
Mode of taking the census based on the Mouzah village or survey block 
system, and taken in ¢thannahs or police circles (average, 300 square miles). 76-8 
— difficulties connected with the enormous floating population . 78 
—— speedy compilation of the returns and small cost of the entire operation _ 78-9 
Density and distribution of the population. 79-82 
— calculatious of density of population in former enquiries, “and conclusion 
that in the cultivated parts the average is 650 to the square mile, and in 
metropolitan districts 1,000. 79-81 
— excess of population. from fertility of the soil and simple habits of people, 
with marriage universal, and no checks but famine or disease ; 80 
—— food producing area, ‘half an acre per head of population 2 : 80 
—— the pacer from famine, though great, much exaggerated : ° 82 
Nationalities, races, and tribes 82-5 
— character of the Bengalis (Ar yans and Aboriginees), timid and indolent 
in action, but keen and subtle in intellect . ° . 82 
— the inhabitants of Orissa the most bigoted people i in India : ; 82-3 
— the Hindustanis of Behar of a hardier and more manly race “ ‘ 83 
— the Assamese, a mixed race, with infusion of Indo-Chinese blood x 83 
—— indigenous or non-Aryan tribes, difficulties in defining the term Hindu 
in a generic or religious sense, and debasement of pure Hinduism among 
the aboriginal tribes 84 
— constant formation of new Hindu castes and Rajpoots from nou-Hindu 
aboriginees . . . : ° s 84 
Religions : Mahommedans in Bengal . 85-9 
“Mahommedans as numerous as Hindus in Bengal proper, and chiefly 
the cultivating and labouring class, but in Behar only an eighth of the 
population, and chiefly the upper or ders and town residents : 85-6 
— effects of Hinduism on the aboriginal tribes, and causes of their 
becoming Mahommedans . 86-7 
— increase of the aboriginal tribes under British rule, as shown in the 
excess of children (Mahommedans) under 12 years (45 per cent.) ante, 
them I, 87-8 
table of percentages of Mahommedans in population and of children in 
Hindu and Mahommedan populations in the different districts 5 F 89 
SOx : A 90-93 
general excess of females as 102-106 to 100 males in European countries 90 
—— in different parts of India, on the contrary, the females are only as 86-96 
to 100 males, and in Bengal as 99 to 100 . 90-91 
— the excess of males among children in India accounted for ‘by girls 
arriving at maturity earlier, and being returned as women, when males of 
the same age are classed as boys : 91-2 
— Mr. Plowden’s opinion that the excess of males is due to excess of male 
births near the tropics, and excess in age of the husband over the wife . 91 
— question whether the excess of males is not rather dne to their shee 
longevity. 92 
—— supposition that the number of women is under stated from fear or 
delicacy not tenable, as it would specially apply to the Mahommedans, with 
whom the males are less in excess: . ° 4 ; : 93 
Large proportion of children . 94-7 
—— the excess in Bengal, though least among the Indian provinees, 15 per 
cent. greater than even in England . 94 
— ditto accounted for by universality and early period of marriage in India 
as a religious duty, without reference to means of living . 95 
percentage of excess of boys over girls in the different divisions (with 
suggested explanations) . ° . A ° 96 
Rural character of the population ; occupations c A 97-100 
— small number of large towns ‘with a population of 50, 000 f > 97 
— two-thirds of the population engaged in agriculture . 98 
— manufactures ruined by the competition of English machinery and - 
steam appliances . ° . ° 95-9 
— artisans of all kinds only 5 er cent. of adult males : 99 
— average numbers of each fn amily to a house from 4 to 7, and greater 
in rural than in urban districts ; ° . 99 
— errors from previous, uncertainty in definition of a““house” 100 
Conclusion: beneficial results to be anticipated from the more accurate 
knowledge of the true numbers of the dense population under our rule, 
as shown i in the famine of 1873 x A 100-101 
Tables : area and population of each district, with details of sex and age . 102-7 
—— population classified according to nationality OX TOCe yas : sr AAU 
—— occupations of males over 12 years in each province . - 107 


Discussion on Mr. Beverley’s Paper: 
Farr (William) 


Great interest of the paper as connected with the famine in India; total 
population of the British Empire 235 millions 4 4 2 > LOS 
Beverley (H.) 


—— worst tract of the famine in Behar; average annual rainfall GO inches; 
only 2 inches in latter part of previous year ‘ : ; 108 
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BEVERLEY (Henry). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Strachey (General) 


The census itself the entire work of Mr. Beverley, at the instance of Lord 
Mayo’s Government ; opposition and resistance met with to the undertaking; 
want of agricultural statistics : : F 


Mouat (F. J-) 


His doubts as to the accuracy of the census removed by a careful study of its 
sections, and his conclusion from the habits and prejudices of the people, 
that, if it erred, it was on the side of under-statement; the limit of 12 
years as that between childhood and the adult period fixed too low, and 
should have been 15 for boys and 14 for girls, as the advent of puberty was 
not so early as generally believed, and extremely early maternity was an 
exception, 109. Hinduism not proselytising, and distinctions between 
Hindus and Mahommedans in Hast Bengal very slight, 110. Objections 
to treating such a serious question as the famine only from its economic 
side, and necessity of stopping exports of the food of the country, where 
disastrous effects might follow its being replaced by an unaccustomed 
eo: 110. Criticism of the relief measures; service of this census in 
the crisis. . ° . . ° 5 


Balfour (Sir George) 


The whole population of India now given at 50 millions more than in former 
official statistics ; decrease im acres under cultivation since the last century ; 
the present famine likely to follow the course of that of 1770 ‘ . 


Saunders (Trelawney) 


Necessity for agricultural statistics of Bengal and North West Provinces, tlre 
only portion of India that did not return them : s ° 


Strachey (General) 


Opinion of Lord Northbrook that there was ample food available in India to 
meet the famine . . A : ; : F 


Farr (William) 
Number supported in England in agricultural counties to every square mile, 
about 150, the support of the total number per square mile for all England 


(390) being met by manufactures exchanged for food from foreign countries, 
112, necessity for a poor law in India, and the discouragement of early 


marriages as preventives of periodical famines P : : : 
Makins (Colonel) 
Importance of agricultural statistics in dealing with famine crises. . 


Beverley (Henry), reply 


Sir George Campbell’s interest in the census, difficulties in obtaining trust- 
worthy agricultural statistics ; no registration of births in India, and that 
of deaths as yet nearly worthless; the age of 12 in the census fixed without 
reference to puberty p ; - * : A 

Brrtus. See Registration. 


ILLEGITIMATE, rate per cent. in Scotland: 


Quarter Dec., 1873 . — | Quarter June, 1874 . 393 
March, 74. 282 eek Ga tiedi bua yes . ddl 
Boats (J.). Remarks in discussion (Baxter on National Debts) ; 


Bourne (Stephen). Remarks in discussion (Levi on Income Tax) . 

Bovitt (W. J.). Remarks in discussion (Janson on Courts of 
Justice) . ; . ‘ : é : : . : 

Brasrook (HE. W.). The Co-operative Land Movement . ‘ 


34 and 35 Vict., cap. 80, passed to remove the doubts raised by the registrar 
of friendly societies as to the power of an industrial society to hold lands 
under the 30 and 31 Vict. . : A é . - ‘ 

Table of the names of societies registered for buying and selling land under 
the Industrial Societies Act, 1872-73 A 3 : F 

Names, capital, sales, assets, &c. of the ordinary co-operative societies which 
have added buying aud selling land ta their usual business . : : 

A suin of 200,000/. invested by these societies in the purchase of land, and 
applied to providing cottage residences for the members ? ' 

The Rochdale Pioneers foremost in the purchase of land, as it was first as a 
co-operative society : : : : : ‘ . 

Number of members in co-operative societies in Lancashire, Yorkshire, &c. 
Value of buildings and gross sales . 3 = ‘ is A 


Discussion on Mr. Brabrook’s Paper: 
Walford (Cornelius). 


Necessity that each society should embody in first page of its constitution a 
memorandum of the objects of association, and a ¢able of payments 
required : ; : : . : . ° 
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BRayBROOK (EH. W.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Hendriks (F.) and Vansittart Neale. 


Calculation of the worth of land purchased by each member. : : 


Brewer (John). Remarks in discussion (Janson on Courts of 
Justice). 

BRITISH Assoctation for the Advancement of Science, Forty- -Fourth 
Meeting, at Belfast, 1874, Section F, Address of the President (see 
Lord O’ Hagan) . ‘ 

Brown (J. B.). Remarks in discussion (Baxter on National Debts) : 

BULLION AND SPECIE, gold and silver, imported and exported : 


Jan._Dec., 1871-73 . 145 | Jan.June, 1872-74 . 400 
Jan.—March, 772-74 . 288 | Jan—Sept., ,, +1) DOF 


CAMPBELL (Sir George). Opening Address as President of Depart- 
ment IV, “ Economy and Trade,” of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science, Glasgow, October, 1874 ‘ A 


Disturbing causes which have led to a distrust in Pag political economy. 

— habit and custom, and ignorance. 

A helot population for menial and inferior duties in all hitherto successful 
free States . : 

The effect, now in progress, of general education and emigration of the lower 
classes in rendering difficult all bargains for performance of inferior toil 
except at a great rise of wages 

Probable future counterbalancing effect in lowering wages, “of immigration 
from India and China into Purope and America 

Aptitude of the East Indians for machime labour, and their competition with 
our manufactories . 

Question of our connection with our free colonies, benefits of self-govern- 
ment to them when they become populous . ° A 

Decentralising character of the British genius 

Different character of our connection with India which requires absolute 
government with wisdom and justice 

Want of English capital, science, and directors of labour in India, ‘and im- 
provements required to ensure their flow there 

Great success of railways in India, ee of available iron ore, local 
taxation for roads, shipping, &c. . 

Care and study required i in attempts to increase the productive resources of 
India by irrigation, &c. : 5 

Want of European settlers in ‘the hill climates of India 

The greatest happiness from an advantageous distribution of wealth, rather 
than from its gross amount. 

Want of saving among the labouring population of England and Scotland, as 
compared with France and Ireland . 

Less forethought and prudence among labourers for others, than among 
workers for themselves : 

Suggestion for the local work of parliament being distributed among local 
assemblies in the three kingdoms 

Necessity for reforming our commercial laws, and for the punishment of 
rich swindling financiers, fraudulent insurance offices, &c. 

Se of insurance and provident agencies being more in the hands of the 

tat 


Question of State loans among all nations, and possibility 0 of repudiation in 


another generation . 
Importance of Glasgow in its industries and enterprises 


Cana. See Suez Canal. 

Castes, Hindu, constant formation of new . : : - . 

Census of Bengal i in 1872 (see Beverley) ‘ ‘ ; : . 

ditto, tables of details of g 

CHaDWIcK (David). Remarks in discussion (Humphreys on Death- 

‘' Rates) . ‘ , : é : KK é ‘ 

Cuancery. See Law Courts. 

CHARITY ORGANISATION Soocrery, notice of its establishment 

CuitpErs (H. C. E). Remarks in discussion (Baxter on National 
Debts) . 

Cuvuss (H.). Remarks in discussion (Martin on Elections, 1868-74). 

CrrcuLaTion. See Currency, Banks. 

CLARKE (Hyde). Remarks in discussion (Baxter on National Debts) 
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CieaRinG House. The Bankers’ Clearing House . : 


Comparative statistics of the years 1867-74, showing genet in 1974 as 
compared with 1873 - ° ° F * 


The Stock Exchange Clearing House 


Effects of the institution of a clearing house for the London Stock Exchange 
‘in diminishing the balances of the bankers’ clearing house . 

Explanation of the usual dealings of jobbers and brokers, and the applicability 
of a clearing house to consolidate the balances and reduce the actual stock 
and mouey passing to a minimum 

Difficulties in establishing a clearing house proper, and danger of its becoming 
an imperiwm in imperio, with a statement of the plan adopted ; 

Analyses of the first eight ea of the London Stock a bak Clearing 
House, 1874 . . . F 


Cornaae. The New and Old German Coinage (from the “ Deutsche 
Handelsblatt’”’ | ; : , é : 


Intention to replace by an imperial coinage those of all the separate States . 

Table of the entire issues of the separate States . 

Withdrawal of the old German gold coinages, the Austrian florins, &e., and 
aan .. of total withdrawals on account of the Empire to December, 

Slight loss on the sale of the old silver coinage c + it 

Total coinage of imperial coins, 1871-74 : 

Statement of the profits made by the Government on the new coinage which 
will balance the loss on melting down the old silver coins 


Cours (J.). Remarks in discussion (Baxter on National Debts) 
CoMMERCE. General Results of the Commercial and Financial 
History of 1873 [from the “ Economist”’] . ‘ 


Extensive fall in prices and wages in all countries 
Details of the payment of the French indemnity of 290 millions sterling 


Deficient harvest; average price of wheat, 1863-73 . : 
Exports and imports of silver, 1861-73 : ° r 
Cotton and cotton trade, 1857-73 : : 


Rates of discount, circulation of leading foreign banks, SeCse 
Railways, increase of their expenses, depression of iron trade, strike in South 
Wales, &c. . 2 4 5 5 


CoMMERCE in France, 1873-74. See France. 
TRIBUNALS of, experience of as supplanting legal tribunals not 
favourable : : ° : 
ConerEss. See Statistical Congress. 
Convicts. See Criminals. 
Co-OPERATIVE Societirs. Obstacles to Co-operative Production : 


Effects of the Joint Stock Companies Act of 1862 in facilitating the sale of 
large concerns to joint stock companies’. 

Frequent serious losses of these latter from the want of personal devotion to 
administrative details given by individual employers 

Superior advantages of the private individual in the choice of his agents from 
experience, as opposed to testimonials laid before a board 

Great profits made by management of details and small economies which 
cannot be effected by a board of directors . 

Higher salaries given for organising and administrative powers by private 
employers than can be obtained from co-operative shareholders : 

Co-operative attempts should be confined to businesses of moderate capital 

Continuity of management to be obtained by giving ae oss Li fage to a 
limited number of persons . R 

The failures of these societies more numerous than the successes 

Lllustration from railway contracts of delays in some descriptions of enterpr ise 
which unfit them for co-operative bodies of men Hehe on weekly 

wages : ‘ 2 - : 


table of ordinary, which have added ses and ling land to 
their business 
Co-oprrative Lanp Socretres. See Land Societies. 
Cork (Nathaniel). Statistics of Australasian Banking . ; 


Banking not included in the Government statistics of the colonies, its import 
ance in connection with the transmission of bullion 

Quarterly returns required from banks of issue since 1840 in New South 
Wales, and adopted since in the other colonies 

Modes of arriving at an estimate of our exchange operations with the 
Australian colonies . ey : . . : : : 
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Cork (Nathaniel). Statistics of Australasian Banking—contd. 


Variations in the construction of the balance sheets of the different banks, 
and computations to adjust them . 

Effects of increased exports from the United Kingdom, and of imports of 
colonial produce in 1872, on the amounts of coin in the banks : 5 

123% per cent. of the banking resources of Australia held in this country 

Increase in New South Wales banking business only in the last half of the 
decade 1863-72 : 

Increase in that of Victoria, 31 and 19 per cent. during each five years, 
1863-72; but no corresponding i increase in bank dividends 

Increase of money in Australasian banks, 1870-72, showing rapid growth of 
the colonial wealth . . 

—— this growth owing to increase in “the value of wool exports, and in the 
production of gold . 

Average prices and amount of. exports of Australian wool, 1871- oO". ° 

Average annual import of gold from Australia, 1861-72 (62 millions) . 

The increase of gold from 5} to 9 millions accounted for by increased produe- 
tion alone . . 

Increasing production. from gold mines, especially from quartz mining 

The increase in gold importations from Australia not the result of a high 
rate of discount in London . 

The necessity and cost of the importation of specie into Australia now saved 
by the Sydney mint 

Large increase of the wealth of the colonies (1871- 72) from wool, gold, and 
other products, 153 millions 

Exports and imports of Australasia to and from the United Kingdom, "1868- 72 

The exchange always in favour of England, though its exports to Australia 
exceed its imports, accounted for by the fact that all Australasian payments 
to India and America are made through London 

— also from large draughts by absentee weeny colonists, and from 
interest on British capital invested there 

Large 17. note circulation in Australia as in Scotland, and ‘proposal for its 
reintroduction in England . . ° 

Comparison of the banking statistics of Australia and Scotland : 

27 per cent. of liabilties held as money reserve by Australasian banks, as 


against 4 pér cent. in United Kingdom, and 7,2, in Scotland ; 
Table of the returns of liabilities, assets, capital, and ei of Australian 
banks A . 7 


—— aggregate return of ditto, 1872 
— adjustment of difference between returns of Australia and New Zealand 
banks, &c., 1872 (liabilities and assets) ‘ . ; A 
—_— proportion of notes issued of various denominations : . 
CorN— 
average weekly prices (with monthly and quarterly averages): 


Fourth quarter, 1873 . 148 | Second quarter, 1874. 403 
First " “74, . 291 .| Third e . 558 


CoTron and Cotton Trade, 1857-73 : A ie ; 
Counties. County Receipts and Expenditure in England , , 


Memorandum of county treasurers’ accounts presented by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, 1872-73, showing increase in assessment of 74 millions ° 


Courtney (L. H.). Remarks in discussion (Martin on Elections, 
1868-74) . : : ee faa dae : : 


ditto (Dilke on Local Government) ; : : : by 


CovuRTs oF Justice. See Law Courts. 

CraiGie (Captain). Remarks in discussion (Dilke on Local Govern- 
ment) . : : ‘ : : ; : . ; . 

Criminats. Physical and Mental Condition of the Convict Popula- 
tion : : : ; : : ‘ : 4 A 


The analysis of two Lg rags based on censuses of convicts taken in 1862 
and i873. » 5 ° . ; : ° 


Deatu. See Mortality, Registration. 
by Suicide. See Suicide. 
Deratu-Rates, the value of as a test of sanitary condition (see Hwm- 


phreys) . ‘e . 
tables of normal and of : age distribution of the population : ° 
summary of the objections to the “national system” of . ; 


influence of varying proportion of sexes on ‘ : : ; 
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DratTu-RAtEsS—contd. 


influence of estimates of population upon the reliability of . - 
the effect of migration upon . : ; : ' : ; 
Death-Rates in Sweden . 4 . ; : . . : 


Death-rates in various divisions in 1870, eo with the death-rates for 
the whole of Sweden, 1751-1870. ‘ 


Depts (National), the recent progress of (see Baxter) . : : 
total before 1848, 1,700 millions, in 1873, 4,680 millions . , 
tables of, arranged according to rates of interest . : 


present, of France, compared with that of England in 1815. 


possibility of repudiation of in another generation . A f 
De ta Rive (Professor), obituary notice of . ° : : ; 
DENMARK, form of local government in . : 


DILKE (Sir Charles W.). Local Government among “Different Nations 


The recent tendency to appoint highly-skilled paid officials, controlled from 
London, not so scientific a system as placing them under a sufficiently 
extensive local assembly. 5 

These assemblies training-places for political knowledge to the people E 

Elective assemblies proposed in place of quarter sessions : 

Local government as carried out in foreign countries . 3 

—— Frauce: the “‘commune,” “arrondissement,” and “ département,” as 
governed by the “ conseil ceneral” and its permanent commission, and the 
consultation of the conseil Dy the central government - 

— Belgium: a similar system, with the requirement of a property qualifica- 
tion for the communal council, provincial councils, and election by cantons, 
with a permanent acting commission presided over by a nominated 
governor. 

— Holland; the district and division of the province, and not as in France 
and Belgium, the department an aggregation of communes 

ee Spain: resembles Holland in having no distinction between the urban 
and rural communes; the provinces ‘have elective chambers or “ depu- 
tacion,” and are divided into districts, which have their “ ayuntamiento ;’” 
provincial deputies unpaid, and attendance compulsory ; management ‘of 
conscription’ by provincial council; vaiuable character of the roll of the 
commune as a permanent census. . 

— Portugal: districts divided into “ concelhos, fe consisting of groups of 
parishes. 

— Russia: treble system of administrative bodies as in Portugal; the com- 
mune really so in fact, as the land is held in common and temporarily 
allotted to inhabitants ; the taxes paid by villages, not by individuals ; 
district assemblies, with votes by women householders 4% 

—— Sweden, Norway, and Denmark: communal councils with charge ot 
schools and landsting or aa lonesome councils (which in Sweden elects 
House of Peers) . 

—— parish arbitration courts in Norway 

— Variations in the communal and provincial assemblies of other States 


intermediate pein bodies controlling a large amount of landed property : 

— United States: State legislatures, townships, sheriffs of counties and 
adoption of special committees for each matter of local importance 

—— Perfect system of elective local government in Victoria . 

Proposal for England to re-invigorate her parish and county systems by sub- 
stituting elective for nominated representatives 

— the educational and scientific advantages of the former not more costly 
than our present system . ° - : 4 


Discussion on Sir C. Dilke’s Paper : 
Lumley (W. G.) 


Difficulty of applying the local systems of other countries to our own; the 
presumed local authorities really under the instructions of a central 
authority . . : : 2 “ . 


Baxter (R. Dudley) 


The system of this country more like the continental two hundred years ago 
than now; approval of local parliaments partly of county families and 
artly elective ; more intelligent assemblies obtained from sessional 
felsichie than from simple parishes ; combination of district boards into 
local parliaments . ° ° ° A * . 


Farr (William) 
Our divisions into townships, counties, and hundreds much like those of 
foreign countries ; benefits of making the three varying militia, petty session 


and registration divisions conterminous ; benefits of leaving more adminis- 
trative matters to the county and district . - 


. . 
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Ditxs (Sir Charles W.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Craigie (Captain) 

Large proportion of local taxation in England for the poor; benefits of local 
parliaments for local matters, but they should consist of those who had 
most stake in the country, and the taxes would partake more of the nature 
of a communal investment . - : i ° . 


Courtney (L. H.): 


The unity of area too small with us to obtain a sufficient number of men of 
ability to direct its affairs; much to be learnt as to the composition of the 
governing body from a review of our own five or six different forms of it; 
the quarter session, with all its faults, the most frugal of administrative 
boards, poor-law union boards, town councils, and school boards; great 
limitation of communal powers in France and ‘other countries, except the 
United States, but there there was State control, as the real unit of 
government was the State itself . P . : . . 


Dilke (Sir C.) 
Resemblance of foreign local communities to our own; benefits of obtaining 


a purely elective local government as opposed toa nominative membership ; 
our present system allowed to be anarchical if not unscientific : ‘ 


Droop (H. R.). Remarks in discussion (Martin on Elections, 
1868-74) : ; : : ; : : 3 : , 


Economy (Potiricat). The mathematical theory of political 
economy (see Jevons) A ; : 
disturbing causes which have led to a distrust in: habit and 
custom, ignorance, and the greater happiness from the advan- 
tageous distribution of wealth, rather than its gross amount 


(see Campbell) . ; : ‘ 
Erections, the, of 1868 and 1874 ‘(see Martin) : i 
tables of numbers of votes at both elections ; 
EMANUEL (Lewis). Remarks in discussion (Janson on Courts of 
Justice) . : ‘ ; y : 


EXCHANGES (Forzten) F quotations on London, &e.: 


Oct.-Dec., 1873 . 150 | April-June, 1874 . 405 
Jan.—March, °74 . 293 | July—Sept., ,, . 562 


Exports, United Kingdom: ; 


Jan.—Dec., 1869-73 . 143 
Jan.—March, ’70-74 . 286 


Jan.—June, 1870-74 . 398 
Jan.—Sept., a 555 


total value of in 1873 from and to each country ‘ ‘ 


FaMIne. Statistics of a Portion of the Area of, m Bengal, 1873-74 
The census report of Bengal for 1872, the only reliable authority . ‘ 


Area and population of the famine territories oa 


Civil officers, revenue, and proportions of Hindus and Mahommedans 

Proportion of Christians, males and females, and children 

The same series of tables of eleven districts in which the famine was not so 
great ° : ° . ° . 


Farr (William). Remarks in discussion oegafairt Census of 
Bengal) . : : 
ditto (Millar on Suicide ¢ among Troops) . 4 : : : : 
ditto (Martin on Elections, 1868-74) ‘ : ; : : 
ditto (Dilke on Local Government) : : : 
ditto (Humphreys on Death-Rates) 7 
Frttows (F. P.). Remarks in discussion (Baxter o on National Debts) 
ditto (Levi on Income Tax) . : : ; ; : : 
Finances of Italy. See Italy. 
Financia History of 1873. See Commerce. 
Foop. See Prices of. 
Fow.er (W.). Remarks in discussion (Baxter on National Debts) 
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FRANCE, the “commune,” “arrondissement,” and “ rsp a ind 


as forms of local government in 


details of the payment of the F French indemnity of 220 millions 


sterling . : ; > 
The Commercial Position of France 


Universality of the commercial crises and Geprereton, 1873-74, and its pro- 


bable cause . 


Increase of imports and decline of exports in 1873-74, both in France and 


England. 
Decrease of railway receipts in all countries in 1874 ; 


Decline in revenues in all countries, and decrease in the circulation of the 


Bank of France and of those of other countries 


see Wages in. 


FRANKLIN (Jacob). Remarks in discussion (Baxter on National 


Debts) . é ‘ : ‘ ; ‘ ; : 


Germany. See Railways. 
GLAsGow, importance of its industries and enterprises 


GLOVER (J ohn). Remarks in discussion (Levi on Income Tax) 


GOLD, annual imports from Australasia 1861-72 (63 millions) 
GOVERNMENT (Locat) among different nations (see Dz/ke) 


proposal for reinvigorating the English parish and county sys- 
tems of, by substituting elective for nominated representatives 


see Parliaments (Local) 


Guy (William A.). Inaugural Address as President, at the Society’s 


Rooms, November, 1874 . f , ; : : , : 


Reference to the previous abodes of the Society, and to continued association 
and co-tenancy of the Institute of Actuaries in its new apartments. “ 

Points in which their position at Somerset House would be more advan- 
tageous than a more westerly one . 

Recollections of King’s College, and of the societies once meeting at Somerset 
House . 

Statement of the accommodation afforded by the new premises 

The prospective friendly relations of the Council of King’s College, ‘as illus- 
trated in the past by their accommodation of the International Statistical 
Congress, &c. 

Reference to M. Quetelet, and his eulogium by the late Prince Consort 

Exertions of the Council with regard to the Journal and library c ° 

Indication of sources of future increase of members . 

Notice of deaths of Fellows during the year a Denis le Marchant, Neil 
Arnott, De la Rive, 8. Van de Weyer, Quetelet, &c.) 

The Howard Medal for 1874 not competed for ; proposed essay for 1875 

Remarks on the present came and prospects of society 

— summary of topics relative to the well-being of pe whick come 
naturally within the scope of our Society’s labours 

—— question of our population ; probability that it is not excessive, from 
high wages of skilled labour; falsei Saipan created by tramps and 
vagrants, &c. , ¢ 

— “population, space for its unlimited increase on the earth 

— health and disease; food supply and future fertilising use of our town 
refuse 

— expediency of distinction between honest poverty and idle and reckless 
destitution, and call for this Society to ca baa against the latter . 


giving 

— large proportion of imbeciles among violent convicts, and necessity for 
providing imbecile asylums as a matter of real economy 

—— short separation and labour in public works for habitual criminals 

—— suggestions for separation of classes in workhouses, and virtual extinc- 
tion of the poor law, by pro rata State, and voluntary public contributions 

—— establishment of the “ Charity Organisation Society ” 

—— the term “ civilisation ” as compared with the past, to be applied only to 
communities where masses lead a decent, orderly, and comely life . . 


Guy (William A.). Remarks in. discussion (Janson oh Courts of 


Justice) . ; : 
ditto (Martin on Elections, 1868- 74) ; ‘ 
Remarks at- the deputation on registration 


Reference to Mr. Neison and Professor Jevons’ papers on death- 


rates, &c.. ; ; ‘ P ¥ ; ‘ 


‘ 
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Hammick (J. T.). Remarks in discussion (Janson on Courts of Jus- 
tice . : . . : . 
on (Martin on Elections, 1868- 74) : ; ; ‘ : 
Hart (H.). Remarks at the deputation on registration . 3 
Henpriks (F.). Remarks in discussion (Baxter at National Debts) ; 
ditto (Brabrook on Co-operative Land Societies). . : . 
HInpvIsM, constant formation of new castes in 
effects on the aboriginal tribes, and causes of their becoming 
Mahommedan . 
Ho.uanpD, the district a division of the province for local government 


in . 


Hovenron (Lord). Remarks in digenssion (Levi o on Income Tax) : 
Hovser Dury, inhabited, changes in since its first imposition in 1696. 
_ proposals for its reconstruction as a part equivalent for income tax 
Howarp MeEpAt, announcement of the establishment of, and subject 
chosen for the essay for 1874-75 : ; : 3 , 
notice of its not having been competed for : ; ‘ 
Hupparp (J. G.). Remarks in discussion (Levi on Income Tax) ? 
Humpureys (N. A.). Lhe Value of Death-Rates as a Test of Sani- 
tary Condition ; : : : : ; f : ‘ 


Recent date of national interest in sanitary matters . 

Universal adoption of the ‘ national system” of calculating proportion of 
deaths to population . . 

Disturbing influences which affect the correctness of that system ; 

Adverse criticisms, as to the poy of death-rates, from the medieal 
profession . 

Gradual uearer approach of each census to correctness, and "probability that 


errors or omissions have a tendency to equalise themselves ° 
Milne on the unimportance of errors of omission if always in relative propor- 
tion to the true numbers. : . 


Summary of objections to the “national system” of death-rates 

Influence of the varying proportion of the sexes on the general death-rate 

—— calculations from the excess of male births and mortality, showing the 
infinitesimal character of this disturbing element 

illustration of ditto from Barrow-in-Furness and Middlesborough, and 


from Bath and Cheltenham 
Influence of the varying proportions of a "population living at different 
ages 


the deficiency i in the enumeration of infants under 1 year shown to be 
accounted for in the successive years up to 5, and the total up to that age 
accurate 

— proportions living for each age, and death-rate in 1 ,000 ‘of a Life Table 
population, and the Jast census tables 

—— the annual mortality of errs and Wales 1: 72 per ] ,000 below the 
Life Table mortality 

examples of the effect of : age distribution in three agricultural and three 

manufacturing counties (with the general and normal ‘death- rates). 

ditto in eighteen large English towns 

— the theory of the influence of high birth-rate in causing high death-rate 
controverted 

— causes which account for high birth-rates in urban populations, RE, ns 

Influence of estimates of population upon the reliability of death-rates 


— comparison of the estimated and actual enumerated populations of 1871. 


in English towns 

—— rapid increase in population of Barrow-in- Furness from 18, 000 (in 187 1) 
to 41,000. : A - : : 

Effect of migration upon death-rates . 

—— low rate of mortality in towns of women between 15 and 25, from excess 
of them in domestic service ‘ S : é ° ° 

Summary of facts and conclusions 

reference to Mr. Ansell’s tables of the mortality ‘of the upper classes 

—— erroneous opinion that a high death-rate is a concomitant of Pr 
and health . 

Tables of normal death-rates of males and females, and with allowance for sex 
and age proportions (455) : 

— of age distribution of thirty-one sections of the population, compared 
with deaths on the Life Table standard : “ . 


Discussion on Mr. Humphreys’ Paper: 
Letheby (H.) . 


The paper a reply to his address as President of the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health; the disturbing effect of migration; half the population 
of London not born in it, and diminution of death-rate by the sick leaving 
it; the death-rate not reduced by sanitary improvement = : ° 


PAGE 


- 472 
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HUMPHREYS (N .A.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 


Lewis (James) 


Objections to Dr. Letheby’s inference, the increase of death-rate from 
denser populations being counterbalanced by ascent improy aes as 
stated by Dr. L. Playfair’ “ ‘ . “ : 


Chadwick (David), M.P. 


His experience, in opposition to Dr. Letheby, was that the daa rate was 
lowest where drainage was good and sanitary regulations enforced . ° 


Neison (F. G. P.) 


The mortality of different SeopAbOns opposed to a death-rate being a fair 
test of sanitary condition . ° a tis - 


Tripe (Dr.) 
Points showing that death-rates have no affinity with sanitary condition 


Welton (T. A.) 


Proposed test on the effect of emigrations as illustrated in London and rural 
districts . - é ° : “ 5 . 


Farr (William) 

The variations of sex, age, &c., which affect the death-rate shown in the 
paper to have narrow limits; instances of the rate being lightened by 
sanitary improvements; discouraging effect of Dr. Letheby’s opinion of the 
non-effect of sanitary improvements on the death-rate, and chimerical 
nature of his fears of over-population from its reduction 


Humphreys (N. A.), reply 
He maintained the point most objected to in his paper that a high death-rate 


meant sanitary shortcomings, and recommended the erection of improved 
dwellings, &¢. ; 5 : : : : c 5 


Guy (W. A.) 


Reference to a paper by Mr. Neison on the same subject in vol. vii of the 
Journal, and to Professor Jevons on the high an Dee pr pees to the 
Irish element in a population 4 ° 5 


Hunt (R.). See Minera] Statistics. 
Hynpman (H. M.).. Remarks in discussion (Baxter on National 
Debts) . : - : “ ‘ ; ‘ j ‘ 


Imports, United Kingdom: 
Jan.-Dec., 1869-73 . 142] Jan—May, 1870-74 . 397 
Jan.—Feb., 70-74 . 285 |Jan—Aug. ,, - 654 


total value of in 1873 from and to each country ; 
Income Tax. Tables of receipts, amounts of property and profits 


assessed, &c. . . ‘ 
and Property Tax, on the reconstruction of the, (see Levi) . : 
increase of the amount from each penny of, ‘from 800,000/. in 
1844, to 1,800,000/. . : : 
objections to, as not required, want of equity in assessment, 
inquisitorial character, &e. . . ; A ‘ 2 


proposed alterations and partial abolition. 
IncoMEs, enormous growth of, of late years, and rates of increase 
since 1862 : ; 
Inp1A, notice of questions relative to its future government, introdue- 
tion of capital, railways, European settlers, ke. . : 5 : 
see Bengal. 
INSURANCE (MARINE). Marine Insurance, Losses in Recent Years 
(letter of Mr. H. Jeula) . 2 : : . : ‘ 


Increased area of comparison from the lists of the “ Bureau Veritas,” showing 
great increase of losses, 1870-73. . 4 . 3 


Iraty. Italian Finance [from the “Times” ] 


Serious financial condition of Italy, continued annual deficits,&e. . 

Notice of Signor E. Morpurgo’s work on Italian finance from the foundation 
of the kingdom “ 

Enumeration of the causes which have swelled the public debt, and of the 
difficulties which have hindered the collection of the revenues 
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PAGE 
Ivaty. Jtalian Finance—contd. 


Table of income, expenditure, and deficit, 1861-73, showing the income to 

have more than doubled, while the increase of expenditure is only one-third _372 
Tables of intangible expenses, civil administration, and war, proportions of — 

each ministry, and amount of public debt ° F - 373-4 


Janson (F. H.). Some Statistics co the Courts of Justice ‘and of 


Legal Procedurein England . daha 

Delays of the law from Shakespeare’s time: their causes in fictitious and 

grotesque rules.of procedure 21 
Enumeration of our Courts of Justice in Common Law and Chancery, and 

Courts of Appeal . 22 
Additions to the number of judges and increase in the business of recent 

periods : 23 
Non-effective character in obviating delays of the rules to simplify proceed. 

ings in 1832, remedied in 1852 ; ; 24. 
Delays shown to be prejudicial to practitioners, as well as to suitors . 25 
Special delays in Chancery, and in the Taxing Mastey’s Offices; their causes, 

and remedies 25-8 
The “Writ Clerks and Record Office” the last ofthe sinecure offices still 

existing 28 
The experience of Tribunals of Commerce for arbitration not favourable to 

their supplanting legal tribunals. 28-9 
Causes of delays chiefly the insufficiency i in number of judges, and the 

“vacations” 29-30 
Enumeration of judicial pensions and compensations | still in course of pay- 1 

ment ‘ 
Attorneys and ‘solicitors, their ‘principal business and mode of remuneration 5 31 


Case of unjust and arbitrary use of authority by Lord Kenyon, in suspending 
from practising Mr. Lawless, an attorney, on charges proved afterwards to 
be groundless 5 . 5 32 


Appellation of “ attorney ” to cease under the new Act 33 
Table of the officers of Judicial Committee, ee Common Law, and 
other special courts 54-5 
— of proceedings and business i in chancery for the’ he ending November, te 
873 5 ; : 3 — 
— Court of Chancery, chamber business : ‘ B : 40-1 
‘—— Common Law business in banco, 1873, &e. 3 A ‘ : 42 


Discussion on Mr. Janson’s Paper: 
Lumley (W. G.) 


Delays not from incompetency of judges, but from the necessarily tedious 
investigation of the details of matters in dispute; much of the delay saved 
by the County Courts; difference in Common Law and Chancery as to 
number of judges to decide disputes; time occupied by criminal proceed- 
ings ; modern attempts to relieve oe) business of the courts : . 43 


Bovill (W. J.) 
Large amount of work got through in Chancery in an efficient and rapid 
manner ; 4 ; : . ; ‘ : 5 43-4, 
Hammick (J. T.) 
, Great waste of judicial power in the trial of small causes in the superior 


courts, which hindered the hearing of important mercantile cases; relief 
afforded by the Divorce Court where required > : : . 44 


Brewer (John) 


Large percentage of legal business transacted before coming into court; use- 
lessness of juries, and uncertainty connected with their verdicts ; benefits 


of adopting the chancery mode of procedure . . ° 45 
Shaen (8.) 
Valne of trial by jury in spite of its imperfections and frequent injustice 
from judges forming opinions before hearing all the evidence, &c. . ° 46 


Emanuel (Lewis) 


Confidence felt in the ability and integrity of judges, and benefits of the 
abolition of juries, except when demanded by litigants ; benefits of law 
being dear as a restraint on frivolous litigation . ( ‘ 46 


Janson (I. H.) 


Faulty character of the system adopted in county courts; heavy fees demanded 
in them, and probable deterioration of the judiciary and bar if much multi- 


plied; an incorruptible justiciary and public opinion a sufficient reason for 
abolishing trial by jury =. . ‘ . " - ts ae. 


Guy (William A.) 
Trial by jury connected with a state of things which had passed away ya ey, 
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PAGE 
Jevons (W. Stanley). Zhe Mathematical Theory of Political 
Economy [its Progress, with an 1 ies pa of the Principles of 
the Theory| . : t ' : : : ee Vhs. 
Notice and analysis of M. Walras’ work, “Elements d’Economie Politique 
Pure; Théorie Mathématique de I’ Echange # 478 
Theorem—that the current prices of commodities are equal to the ratios of 
the rarities . 479, 485 
Injury to economical science of the late Mr. Mill’s popularity, whose writings 
will, in the course of time, be considered to consist largely of ingenious 
sophisms 8 479 
Opinions of A. Smith, Ricardo, and others on the exchangeable value of 
commodities, showing their mathematical character 480 
Definitions of “ utility * by De Quincy and by French economists, and illus- 
trative romance by the former 480-82 
. Utility not intrinsic, but arising out ‘of the relation. ofa thing to the wants 
of a person . 482-3 
‘The decline in degree of utility represented by a curve declining towards zero 
and its useful effect by an area ; 483 
The theory of the equilibrium of utility explained ; the values of things 
inversely on the quantities of them given . 484—5 
Question of utility or labour spent in ‘production as the cause and measure of 
value 485 
General result that the values of commodities approximate ‘to their cost of 
production . 486 
Objections of Professor Cairnes to this theory, based on a different interpreta- 
tion of the term utility A 486-7 
Value of the mathematical theory as confirming the laws of supply and 
demand, and as testing the truth of doctrines concerning value . - 487-8 
Lanp Act (Irish), inadequate operation of its purchase clauses . 3847-9 


Land Socrerizs, the co-operative land movement (see Brabrook) . 327 
table of the societies registered under the Act of 1872-73 . » 32i-9 
sums invested, number of members, &. . é ¢ ‘ . 3884-6 


Laws, statistics of legal procedure (see Janson) ; : A ae 
delays in, prejudicial character to practitioners as well as suitors, | 21 
their causes ahd proposed remedies. ‘ ‘ . f 25-30 
progress in the department of judicial statistics in Ireland . . 346-7 
Law Courts, statistics of (see Janson) . ; 4 ; Sal 
tables of officers and business of - 34-42 
Lawukss (Mr.), his case, and arbitrary suspension by Lord Kenyon SB y. 
Lr Marcnant (Sir Denis), obituary notice of : : ; . 418 


Lustiz (T. EH. Cliffe). See Wages 

Letuesy (H.).. Remarks in discussion (Humphreys on PDenth: -Rates) 472 

Lnvi (Professor Leone). On the Reconstruction of the Income and 
Property Tax . : ; ° : ; é : ‘ ie 155 


Relation of the income tax to taxation and revenue . 155 
— the tax 10 to 12 per cent. of the whole taxation since 1844, and increase 

of the amount from each penny of tax from 800,000/. to 1,800, 0002. - 155-6 
Place of the income tax in the financial system 5 156 
—a perfectly just incidence of the tax not required, as its inequalities 

contribute to an equalisation of the burden of all the branches of taxation 156 
— unpopularity of the tax, and summary of objections urged against it . 157 
Objection that the income tax is no longer required . 157 
—— importance of the tax in the annual supplies, and danger of too oréat 

confidence in the continued productiveness of other sources of taxation . 158 
Objection on account of want of equity inits assessment . 159 
—— attempts of committees to remedy the inequitability of charging termin- « 

able annuities as simple interest, land and house rent applied to mainten- 

ance, and industrial earnings as interest from capital : ; sony LOS) 
Objection as regards its inquisitorial character 160-62 
— the tax a direct temptation to falsehood ; discovery of understatement of 

incomes from 40 per cent. of persons assessed, through claims for compen- 


sation on demolition of houses Ay 160-61 
—— comparative statement of rented houses and. persons assessed (the 

latter at about 100/. less than half the former at 307. and upwards) . 161-2 
Objection that the tax presses injuriously _. 5 S Me 
— enormous growth of all incomes under it of late years : : 5) altey: 
—— local taxation often more an investment than a burden . a Ge 
—— rates of increase in each schedule and class of income since 1862. . 163-4 
Diminution of the burden of taxation .~ 164 


—— increase of revenue since 1842, 33 per cent., but of property 75 per cent. 164 
—— comparative table of taxation on property, ‘luxuries, and necessaries in 
1842 and 1872 : . : . . . “ - 163 


\ 
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Levi (Professor Leone). Reconstruction of the Income Tiassa 


The income tax a two-fold tax on property and income 

— table for 1862-71 showing an eat amount from permanent and fen 
uncertain incomes . . . . . ° ° 

The property tax 

— comparative taxation of real property about the same, and proportion to 
entire taxation less than in other countries . 

— unsystematic and effete character of the land tax; separate taxation of 
land under Schedule A 

— proposal to limit the income tax to that from land and other real 
property, and the public funds 

The tax on industrial incemes, opinions in favour of its being abolished from 
both moral and financial considerations, and without reference to that on 
land, with which it has no solidarity of interests . : ‘ 

The inhabited house duty one of the most unobjectionable of taxes . . 

—— historical notes of the changes in, since its first imposition in 1696 

— proposals for its reconstruction on a graduated ewe and probable 
amount of revenue to be obtained 

—— comparative statement of its effects on moderate incomes, and changes 
of its incidence on industry and on real property 

General results: comparison of present income with revenue from the 
suggested plan 

—— questions as to alterations in mode of ley ying ‘the income tax, or its 


abolition on all but spontaneous income . . ‘ 
Tables: gross receipts at exchequer from taxes, 1841- 73 3 3 
—— budget estimates and actual realisations, 1830-73 ° ° * 
— annual value of property assessed to income tax, 1843-72 : 
— amount of ditto under the several schedules j ‘ 
—— amounts of real property, and of profits assessed, 1862, 1871-72. . 


Discussion on Professor Levis Paper : 


Fellows (F. P.) 


The comparison of the gross reveuue of 1873, 76 millions, with the 52 
millions in 1842, an unfair one, as the increase is owing to the present 
amount being a gross sum, from which expenses have to be deducted, while 
that of 1842 was a net sum; the proper comparative amounts should 
therefore be 52 millions to 68 millions; excellency of the plan of estimating 
the prospective income and that of the past year, and reduction of the 
national debt by the amount of increase. . . . 


Hubbard (J. G.) 


Necessity of retaining an income tax, as the large taxation on the various 
indulgences of the people would be subject to reduction under an advance 
in civilisation and refined taste; Professor Levi’s suggestion for retaining 
only the tax on spontaneous incomes impracticable, as too great an act of 
favouritism to wealthy manufacturers and merchants; the equitable adjust- 
ment of the income tax on industrial incomes not an impossibility, and all 
the objections answered in the evidence before the Income Tax Committee 
of 1861 ¢ . 5 ‘ : : : . - 


Glover (John) 


Large reduction of taxation on necessaries achieved by help of the Imcome 
tax; the enormous evasion of the tax by holders of houses from 102. to 20/. 
per annum the chief argument in the interests of morality why it should 
cease; no alteration would be acceptable while its inquisitorial character 
remained ; the purposes of its imposition had been accomplished, and the 
bargain made with the taxpayer should not be broken . ‘ : 


Houghton (Lord) 


The temporary character of the tax the cause of its apparent inequalities; the . 


amount ievied on industrial incomes probably already the one-third less 
than that on spontaneous incomes required, owing to the palliated immoral 
understatements of income; the tax he believed not to be objected to by 
commercial men, and, in moderate proportions, a sound tax ‘ 


Baxter (Dudley) 


The difference between number of householders and income tax payers not so 
great as stated in the paper, and accounted for by the numbers who pay 
the tax as members of firms or companies; necessity for adding the increase 
of local taxation, from 8 to 18 millions, in comparing 1842 with 1873; imac- 
curacies of the comparison of real property taxation in England with that 
of other countries ; paianiee of abolishing taxation on industrial incomes 
alone ‘ . . ° > - 


Walford (Cornelius) 


Probable increase in the produce of the tax, if reduced to one penny, from 
fairer returns being made ~. 5 A . . A 


Bourne (Stephen) 


The increase in duty on spirits only 3 per cent. in 1874, against 20 per cent. 
in 1873; proposed bases of taxation, income in realised property, and 
expenditure ; Industrial incomes. : : ° . 


: 
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, PAGE 
Levi (Professor Leone). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Saunders (Francis) 
Tnaccuracy of supposing all property was charged for local, and vik produc- 
tive property for imperial purposes . A . . - 186 
LEvI (Leone). Paper on National Debts (vol. xxv), reference to. 1 
Lewis (J.). Remarks in discussion (Humphreys on Death-Rates) . 4738 
Fi 151-3 
q me , 294-8 
Liprary of the Society, additions to, in 1874. ; 406-10 
563-9 


Lirr Tastes, influence of the varying Dacre of a pee Ees 
living at different ages ‘ : 44.4—59 


Lirerature. English Literature of 1873. 7 é : . 123 
Large number of books published compared with other countries. oom tad 
Summary for each month, and analytical table for 1873 . . « 124-5 


Locat GOVERNMENT. See Government, Parliament. 
Lonpov, the daily supply of, for existence and enjoyment the greatest 


illustration of the moral government of an Infinite Power . 342-3 
Lumiry (W.G.). Remarks in discussion (Baxter on National Debts) 20 
ditto (Janson on Courts of Justice) ; ; : : . 43 
ditto (Martin on Elections, 1868-74) : ; : ; - 228 
ditto (Dilke on Local Government) ; ‘ ‘ ; 7 322 
MAHOMMEDANS in Bengal . : : . 85-9 
table of per centages of, in population of Bengal : 89 
Maxins (Colonel). Remarks in discussion Siniipatate Census of 
Bengal) . : 113 
Manvractures of India ruined by the competition of English ma- 
chinery . . : ' ; - 98-9 
Marine Losses. See " Shipwrecks. 
MarriaGE in India universal , é : 5 ; : Suny SU 


Marriages. See Registration of. 
Martin (John Biddulph). Zhe Hlections of 1868 and 1874 . es] 


Circumstances connected with the election of 1868; the Reform Bill which 


caused it; the church in Ireland, ballot, &c. 193 
The election addresses of 1874 as retrospective, as in 1868 they were prospec: 

tive. 193 
Point to be ascertained : whether the nation had really become weary of 

sweeping legislative measures or not 194 
Explanation of the éables (A and B) with short analytical tables deduced 

from them . 194-201 


— total votes in 1868 and 1874, showing the Liberal minority of 50 still 
representative of a majority of 289,000 votes, due to the chief English 
boroughs; with a Conservative increase in the counties of 40,000 votes . 194-5 

— tables showing changes in successful and unsuccessful candidates - 195 

— tables of proportions of voters to the total electoral strength at each 
election in English ae thee and Welsh counties, Scotch counties, 


Trish boroughs, &c. 196-9 
— larger number of voters in every case in 1874; variations in the strength 

of each party, and their proportions to the total ‘electors. 199-200 
—— in English counties decline of Liberals 22 per cent., andi increase of Con- 

servatives 72 2 per cent. 200 
— the changes effected by the Ballot Act in large and small’ English 

boroughs much the same (2 and 3 per cent.) F 5 20t 
Table A. English and Welsh boroughs contested at both elections . - | 202-7 
—— ditto, at one election only ° - 208-9 
ae English and Welsh counties contested at both elections. ° - 210-11 
— ditto at one election only « =. 212-18 
— Scotch boroughs and counties contested at both, and at one election 

only 214-17 
—-— Irish boroughs and counties contested at both, and at one election only, 218-31 
— Boroughs and counties not contested at either election A “ © = =—- D2B-3 
Table B. General summary of the previous tables . : ° oat 


Discussion on Mr. J. B. Martin's Paper: 
Baxter (R. Dudley) 


The Liberal majority of votes to a minority of members stated in the paper, 
accounted for by the number of uncontested elections in the counties where 
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Martin (John Biddulph). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Baxter (R. Dudley)—contd. 


the Conservative strength lay, the uncontested boroughs having only a popu- 
lation of 1$ millions, while the uncontested counties had 8% millions; calcu- 
lations of the comparative populations at the three last elections showing 
the Liberal majority of 5 millions in the first two, to he changed to a Con- 
servative majority of 22th millions in the last; relative Conservative and 
Liberal gains in the different sized constituencies, showing those of the 
former to be greatest in the largest constituencies. ° : 
Hammick (J. T.) 

Want of a knowledge of the total cost of the last election Oe to be » 

500,0002.) . ° 


Courtney (L. H.) 


Fallacy of Mr. Baxter’s mode of counting the population repregental by mem- 
bers, as shown in Kent and Manchester where population was nearly 
apa, divided ; less expensive character of the last election from shortness 
of time for preparation for it : : F . . 


Farr (William) 


Difficulties in the way of determining the number of voters; imperfection of 
our representative system . 4 : c = Pee ra | i: 


Martin (R. B.) 


Difficulty in classing Liberals and rise enshc ; ange of Fe payments of 
election expenses. . : 


Droop (H. BR.) 


The greatest increase of Conservatism around London; iy aes of eae 6 
turned by a small number of votes . . n 


Lumley (W. G.) 
Desirability of knowing the number of neutral yorers : : 2 
Martin (John B.) 


The number known for 1865 and 1868, but not for 1874, owing to the ballot, 
228. Average cost of election 10s. a-head for the voters, and 1,5002. for 
the Candidate Fi : . ; 4 : 4 . 


Chubb (H.) 


Better chance for the representation of the minority in counties, if divided 
in two instead of three ‘ : - : : 


Guy (William A.) 


Facilities given to voting by the Ballot Act for a class of timid and older men 
> among the better classes who had not voted before; a better class of repre- 
sentatives secured by their having to pay their own expenses : 


Martin (R. B.). Remarks in discussion (Martin on Elections, 
1868-74) : : , 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLES (general ‘and special), by James Glaisher : 


Dec. quarter, 1873 181-2 | June quarter, 1874 . 390-91 
March ,, "74 2'79-80 | Sept. a . 548-9 


Mit (J. 8.), sophisms of his writings, and injury to economical 
science from them . : : ; ; a : ’ ; 
Mittar (W. H.). Statistics of Deaths by Suicide among Her 
Majesty's Troops creas at Home and Abroad, arHey the Ten 

Years 1862-71 : : ° : 


Rates of deaths from suicide per 1,000 of strength in British army and 
population, and in Huropean armies, showing the number in the British 
army, though three times that of the population, to be ia aa under 


that of foreign SMES ee ts 

Suicide among troops more prevalent in India than at home or in the 
colonies 

fe bs suicides for each year, showing highest ratio in 1869, and lowest in 

Reduction since Horse Guards’ order for removal of ammunition from 
pouches . 

Modes of suicide, more than half by gunshot, while in civil populations, 
hanging most frequent . 


Ratio of deaths by suicide at different ages, showing increase with 
advancing age 

Proportion ‘of deaths by suicide in each arm of the service (most prevalent 
in the cavalry) ‘ ‘ : H ; 
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Minar (W.H.). Discussion on his Paper: 
Farr (William) 
Chief principle educed from the paper that suicide was most frequent where 
the instruments of destruction were most accessible; reduction since Horse 
Guards’ order in 1869; our het ae oa less conducive to suicide than 
conscription : . . . ° P 


Mouat (F. J.) 
Causes of suicide in India, drink and absence of occupation, and nostalgia or 
home sickness; likely to be diminished by establishment of workshops and 
more elevated routine of barrack duties © . : - : “ 


Anderson (Sir James) 
Frequent suicides among marine officers who had won their way in life by 
hard work, and on becoming captains bad to endure comparative idleness, 
as showing want of employment to be a cause of suicide . A 3 


Farr (William) 
Objection to the use of the-razor as an incentive to suicide . 
Millar (W. H.) 
The figures in the paper_not inclusive of officers; the disappointment of the 


_ higher hopes of recruits in cavalry regiments a probable cause of more 
suicide among them . - . : Z 4 . 


Mitne (Joshua), on unimportance of omissions in death-rates if in 
proportion to the true number . : : 
MINERAL Statistics of the United Kingdom [by R. Hunt] . d 


Causes of delay in completing the returns for 1872 . 

The Coal statistics, compiled from voluntary returns up to 1871, and since 
from the returns to the colliery inspectors, which have given a greater rate 
of increase . 

Increase or decrease in railway and canal distribution of coal in 1871- 4 2 : 

Ditto, in its use in railways, es ‘Said &c., and total value of metals 
produced ‘ . - . A : 


ditto, ditto [by R. Hunt], 1873 . ; : ; 


Account of the way in which the statistics for 1873 have been collected, and 
summary of the results b - H 

Coal used in smelting ores, refining and manufacture of iron . 

Railway consumption of coal ; coal brought to London, and general summary 


of its use 
gg a of returns of mineral produce, 1875, and value of metals produced, 
C. . e e e e 
Morprurao’s (EH. ee work on Italian finance, notice . F 


Morrarity of England and Wales, annual rate per 1,000 in eleven 
divisions, in town and country districts, and in special towns :— 
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191 


191 


All quarters, 1871-73 . 128-9 | All quarters, 1872-74 . 387-8 


A "72-74 . 276-7 7 . 545-6 
annual 1°72 per 1,000 below life-table mortality , : » 448-9 
see Death-rates. 
Movar (F. J.). Remarks in discussion (Beverley, Census of Bengal) 109-11 
ditto (Millar on Suicide among Troops) . F ‘ : ap aoe 
Movzan VILLAGE, or survey block system in India ah Ae 768 
Navirs (Mercantile). See Shipping. 
NEALE (Vausittart). Remarks in discussion (Brabrook on Co-opera- 
tive Land Societies) ; 337 
Netson (F.G. P.). Remarks in discussion (Humphreys on Death- 
Rates) . : . 474 
New Sovuru Wats, banking i in. See Banking in Australasia. 
Norway, form of local government in, parish arbitration courts, &e.. 319 
O’Ha@an (Right Hon. Lord). Address as President of Section F 
(Economic Science and Statistics) of the British Association, at the 
Forty=Fourth Meeting at Belfast, August, 1874 . : - . 338 
Progress of population of Belfast from 37,000 in 1821, to 174,000 in 1871 338 
‘Palatial ranufactories and extensive shipbuilding establishments for ocean aA 


steamers ‘. . A i ‘ 
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PAGE 
O’Haaan (Right Hon. Lord). Address as President—contd. 
Notice of earlier societies at Belfast for the cultivation of natural and social 
See the Social Inquiry Society, the services e mei Whately 
c 3) pone 
The Barrin eton Lectureships on political economy : 340 


Committee to establish classes of political economy for young ‘mercantile men 340 
Barrington Fund used for the instruction of schoolmasters in ae 


economy . 340 
The knowledge of economic science an antidote to all the evils attendant on 

the hostility between labour and capital . 341 
Statistical science coeval with advanced civilization, ‘though its recognition 

as a distinct science comparatively recent . 341-2 


The supply of the three millions of London with all things useful for existence 

and enjoyment, each one acting in independent isolation, the arin illus- 

tration of the moral government of an Infinite Power 342-3 
Statistics : a science of inquiry into these moral laws, and vital to our well- 


being 343 
Value of statistics to the wealthy and the poor, and especially to the states- 

man, as underlying politics, and to the jurist in dealing with the claims and 

duties of States ° 843-5 
Reference to the benefits diffused among nations by the meetings of the Inter- 

national Statistical Congress . 845-6 


Important progress in the department of “Judicial Statistics” in Ireland . 846-7 
The Irish Land Act, inadequate operation at present of its purchase clauses, 
and necessity for still further facilitating transfers : 5 - 9347-9 


PARLIAMENTS, Local, suggestions for distributing local work to local 
Assemblies in the three Kingdoms. . : , : . 501-2 


Pensions, judicial, still in course of payment . 31 
Poor Law, suggestions for its virtual extinction by State and volun- 
tary contributions . : " : ; - 434 


Poor Law Adiindiraton in 187 I- 79 x . : 2 prey 454 


The sum expended in 1871-72 higher than ever previously attained, and 


three millions above 1851-52 “ 251 
Table showing rate of increase or decrease per cent. and per head on “popula- 

tion, 1865-72 251 
Increase in the metropolis 80 per cent., while that of all England i is only 24. 

percent... 202 
Comparative increase in different items since 1865- 66 i in all England and in 

the metropolis : ; “ . 252 
Ratio per cent. of paupers to population, 1866-72 . . - 253 
Ratio per cent. of adult able-bodied paupers to all paupers relieved . 254: 


Excellent effects of the arrangement with the London unions to send able- 
bodied applicants to the Soni Union Workhouse, in ae their 
numbers . é is : © =. 254-5 


Poor Law Administration in 187 : (from the “Times”] . re 


Increase in expenditure from 1866 to 1872 (63 to 8 millions), and decrease to 72 


millions in 1873. 378 
Percentage decrease in the different ‘counties, and comparison of amount in 

the different items in all England, and in the metropolis. 378-9 
Decrease in out-relief 133 per “cent, increase of in-maintenance 22, and of 

lunatics 3% per cent. 379 
Rate per head of cost in 1834 (before the acts), 8s. 92d., and i in 1873, "6s. qd. 379 
Decline in ratio of able-bodied paupers to all classes in 187 2 and 1873 - 380 
Yearly increase since 1865 of pauper lunatics, the class for which the unions _ 

are to have a subsidy of 4s. per head weekly from the State 381 
Decrease in relief of vagrants from the system of detection and detention of 

habitual ones, and adoption of the cellular system for them : way oe 
Relief of sick paupers in metropolitan unions - 3881-2 
Use of the Poplar Union Workhouse as a test for able-bodied pauperism - 9382 
Combination of workhouses for classification of indoor paupers : - 882 
Pauper children attending schools, sick asylums; ophthalmia in ha 

schools ; 382-3 
Notice of elaborate official reports ¢ on out-door relief, reduction of cost, 

education of girls, &c. 4 : ‘ : : . 884 


Porutation. The! Effective Population [from the “Pall Mall 
Gazette ” | : : ; ‘ 4 ‘ : ; : . 374 


The effective boppisuon: i.e., between 20 and 70, largest in France and least 


in Ireland . 374 
Circumstances such as the standing army of France, paupers in England, 
emigration of Ireland, &c., not suflic iently taken into account : 374 


Relative vitality of nations, “and relative length of life of the population over 
20: Norway highest, England third, and France and Ireland lowest . 975-6 
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Popvuxation of Belfast from 37,000 in 1821, to 174,000 in 1871 
of Bengal (see Beverley) : A ; ; 
density and distribution of . HANG ig% : 
enormous floating population of 
PortuGat, form of local Roxerpingpe in; districts divided into “ con- 
celhos ” : 
Prices, table of consols and provisions, pauperism, “and temperature, 
1873-74 . , 
PROPERTY Tax, character of proposed alterations . 
see Income “Taw. 


QuETELET (Monsieur), notice of his life and works . ; : 
reference to his death . : ; 4 : , ‘ 
eulogium of by the late Prince Consort 
obituary notice 


RaILways, prices and traffic: 


Jan.—Dec., 1873 . — | Jan.-June, 1874 = 
Jan.—March, °74 oY poled an.—Sept., 20 er 


” 


increase of their expenses, &c.,in 1873. 
English Railways in 1873 (from the ans of ‘Captain Tyler to 
‘ the Board of Trade) . 


Extension (16,000 miles), capital (5884 millions), and rates of interest 
(average 4° 99 per cent.) < : - : 

Proportion of capital to rates of interest 

Revenne (555 millions), pasgenger and goods receipts, and train- mileage 
receipts and expenses 

Result of experiment of conveyance of third class passengers ‘in fast trains 

Summary, total number of miles in the British Empire (274 thousand) 


American Railways [from “Poor's Manual of Railroads of 
United States”’ | : ; , ; 


Mileage, total cost and cost per mile; gross and net earnings, with per- 
centages . . 

Ditto, in New England, middle eroup, western, southern, and Pacific ‘States : 

Increase of mileage i in two years, 21,623 miles, with prospect of rapid increase 
of earnings, with a population increasing at the rate of one million annually 

The cause of vast mileage completed, the effort to save from lapsing the 
Congress grants in their favour 


28,396 “miles of railroad constructed in past five years, at a cost of Ls 381 mil- 
lion dollars . 


Inexhaustible resources of coal and the precious metals in the Rocky Moun- 


tain region, which will shortly be accessible by branch ge keh from the 
Pacific railroad 


Modes of rapidly accumulating fortunes connected with railw ay construction . 


Railways in Germany, and the Rise of Wages and Prices, nike 73 
[from “ Herapath’s Railway Journal’? ] : - 


Length of lines, cost, gross receipts and working expenses, 1867-73 . 


Increase of working expenses and decrease of net receipts, and necessity for 
the increase of the goods rates : . . 


in India, their success, available iron ore for them, &e. 
REGISTRATION of marriages, births, and deaths (serial tables) : 


Quar. Sept.—Dec., 1873 . 126 | Quar. March—June, 1874 . 
» Dec.—Mar., °73-74 274| ,,  June—Sept., 


divisional tables, 1871-74 , 


9 '¢ 


annual rate per 1,000, 1868-74 


special fable of twenty-one large towns 


318 


\ 128, 276 


387, 545 
166-8 


114. 
309 
415 
419 


532-3 
534 
585-38 
536 
538-40 


385 

543 

130, 278 
ae 

127, 275 

386, 544. 

129, 277. 

388, 546. 
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REGISTRATION—contd. 
ditto, Scotland, 

(serial, average, bastardy, and divisional fables) : 


Quarter, Dec., 1873 . — | Quarter, June, 1874 . 392-4 
" Mar., 774 . 281-3 3 Sept., ,,  . 550-2 


summary of Great Britain and Ireland : 


Quar. Sept.—Dec., 1873 , 133 | Quar. March-June, 1874 . 394 
»» Dec.—Mar., 73-74 . 283 » dune-Sept.,  ,, . 552 


see also Mortality. 
REGISTRATION. Report of Deputation to the Right Hon. Mr. Sclater- 
Booth on the Registration of Births and Deaths Bill [from “Social 


Science Association Sessional Proceedings ”’ | ; : : . 270 
Names of the members of the deputation . 270 
Dr. Guy, remarks on the advantages of accurate registration, and necessity 
for a shorter interval between birth and registration 270-71 


Dr. A. P. Stewart on the necessity for more stringent regnlations to avoid 
children born alive, and dying after birth, being included under the title 


-of still-born 271 
My. E. Hart on pa ment to medical men for certificates to be used at offices 
of the State, and on the necessity for a certificate of still-birth . 272 
Statement of propositions by the Council of the Statistical Society for i im- 
proving the Registration Bill as to certificates of death, &c. : - 272-3 


REVENUE, net produce of, and application, &c., in years and quarters 
ending : 


Dec., 1870-73 . 146-7 | June, 1871-74 . . 401-2 


March, ’71-74 . 289-90 | Sept., _,, } . 559-60 
RicaRpo (David), notice of his opinions on exchangeable values - 480 
“ ROCHDALE PIONEERS,” the first co-operative society, and the first to 

purchase land . : . 335 
Russra, forms of local government i in: the treble system ‘of adminis- 
trative bodies . ; A : ; ; : ; F Peer he) 


SaunpERs (Francis). Remarks in discussion (Levi on Income Tax) . 186 
SAUNDERS dita Remarks in discussion (Beverley, Census of 


Bengal) . 112 
SAVING, want of among the labouring classes of England and Scotland, 

as compared with France and Ireland . 499-50 
Sex in Bengal, excess of males as contrary to the excess of females in 

Europe, and its probable causes . : : re os 


SHEN (S.). Remarks in discussion (Janson on Courts of J ustice) sa 
SHippPine (Merchant). Zhe Mercantile Navies of the World . . 264 


Tables from the list of the Bureau Veritas, showing number, tonnage, &c., 
of merchant vessels (sailing and steamers) of various nations, 1870 and 
1873 . . : ; : : - 265 


foreign trade, United Kingdom : 


Jan.—Dec., 1871-73 . 144] Jan.—June, 1872-74 . 399 
Jan.-March, 72-74. 287{|Jan.—Sept., ,, . 506 


SHIPWRECKS. Lloyd’s Statistics of Marine Lossesin 1872. eryols 


Tables of wrecks and casualties to sailing vessels and steamers, results of 
ditto, with salvage services, crews saved or drowned, &c., and the per- 
zentages thereon, compared with the six previous years. ‘ - 520-31 


see Insurance (Marine). 
SILVER, exports and imports of, 1861-73 , ‘ ; . 234 
SMITH (Adam), notice of his opinion on exchangeable values. . 480 
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Socrat Scrence (National Association, for promotion of), address of 
the president of Department IV, “ Economy and’ Trade” (see 
Campbell) ° ; : . 

Sorrcrrors, their principal business and mode of remuneration . . 

SOMERSET Hovss, notice of societies formerly meeting there . 

SPAIN, form of local government i in, provinces, districts, &c., “ deputa- 


cion”’ and “ayuntamiento ” : 
STATISTICAL CONGRESS (International), Hoties BL its " meeting nk 
King’s College : - : 3 
benefits diffused among ‘nations by meetings of. f ; ° 
The Permanent Conunission of : ‘ 3 f : 2 


Resolutions adopted, and work to be undertaken ; questions of the commis- 
sion’s power to modify the resolutions of the Congress. ; ; 


STATISTICAL SCIENCE coeval with advanced civilisation, its value as a 
science to the rich and poor, the statesman and jurist, &c. . 2 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY, notices of its previous abodes, and statements 
relative to the accommodation of the new premises at King’s 


College . & q 
appointment of Executive Committee to act between meetings of 
Council . : : : . ° . 
report of the Council, qi une, 1874. : ; : ° 
proceedings of the fortieth anniversary meeting : 


abstract of receipts and payments for ae Sere : ; ; 

list of papers read, 1873-74 . : : ¢ : : 

notices of deceased Fellows during 1874. 

inaugural address of the President (William AS Guy), November, 
1874 . 

address of welcome to His Imperial Majesty the ‘Emperor of 
Russia on his. visit to Her Majesty the Queen : 

proposition for improving the Registration Bill as to certificates 


of deaths. 
deputation of the Society and Social Science Association on the 
Registration Bill : . 
Sratistics. Statistical Abstracts [from the « Economist”] : . 


Summary of additional useful information given in the 1st number of the 
Statistical abstract for 1873-74 (the existing customs tariff, and statistics 
of the Post Office and Telegraphs) . 

New Statistical abstract: for the principal foreign countries ; “its objects and 
scope in report by Mr. R. Valpy 

Observations from the “Times ” on the recent progress of the trade of foreign 
countries 

the large development of the iron trade of Belgium, contemporary with 
an equal development in England . 4 
the prosperity of 1872 general fo all countries rather than special 

— comparative increase in ‘cotton and woollen imports and exports, owing 
the continued superiority of England : - : : 


SrewarD (A. P.). Remarks at the Deputation on Registration : 
Srrackey (General). Remarks in discussion (Beverley, Census of 

Bengal) . : , : . : F ° . a ; 
Surz Cana. The Traffic of the Suez Canal . d ; F 4 


Table of vessels of different nations using the canal in 1872 and 1873. 


Surcrpsz, statistics-of deaths by, among British ats at home and 
abroad, 1862-71 (see Millar). 
more prevalent in India than at home or in the colonies 
SwEDEN, communal councils and landstings, or provincial councils 
in ; : ; . : . : : : 
see Mortality In. 
SWITZERLAND, system of cantonal and communal councils in 


‘ 


271 


108, 112 
264: 


264 
187 
188 


319 
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TAXATION, diminution of the burden of, § since 1842 ; 
Taxation (Locat). Introduction to Last Return of Local Tasation 
sind ag by the Local Government Board . : : . 
Total sum raised, 1872-73, by rates and loans . é e e 


Subventions from Her Majesty’ s Treasury in aid of rates 
Tables of rates, tolls, and dues, and duties raised and expended by local 
authorities, and outstanding loans . ° . . < 


often more an investment than a burden . : : “ ‘ 
Taxes. See House Duty. 
TayLER (W.). Remarks in discussion (Baxter on National Debts) . 
THANNAHS or police circles (average 300 square miles) in India » . 
Towns, small number of large towns in Bengal ‘ ; : : 


TrapE of United Kingdom, exports and imports, 1871-74 : is 


see Haports and Imports. 
The Customs Report on the Trade of 1873 Leen the “ Hcono- 


mist” ] . ; , : : : ‘ : 
Growth of the revenue in 1873, showing an increase of 4°7 per cent. (with 
‘Table 1) ; fs < 
Relative extent of our trade with foreign countries (with, Table 2) 2 
The excesss in our trade with the United States, chiefly in our imports : 
Analysis of the relative increase of imports in quantities and values, and state- 
ment of number of articles and their values - ° * 


— ditto, of exports as to increase or decrease e 
Population, imports and exports, and gross revenue in 1872- 73 H 
Total value of imports and exports in 1873, from and to each country . 
Average rates of value for coals, cotton, linen, woollen, and iron manufactures 

exported, 1871-73. 2 : . . A p : 


of foreign countries, recent progress of : 
TRIPE (—). Remarks in discussion (Humphreys on a Death- -Rates) ‘ 
Troops (British), deaths by suicide among, at home and abroad, 
1862-71 (see Millar) ; é : : ; : 
TYLER (Captain). See Railway ys i in 1873. 


Unitep States. See America. 
“Unity,” definitions of, by De Quincy, and HeencHs econo- 
mists . : 7 : 
theories of, a as a measure of value (see Jevons) . 5 - . 


Vatpy (R.), report on new statistical abstracts for foreign countries . 
Van ve WeYER (Silvain), obituary notice of . vi =n : 
Victoria, banking in. See Banking in Australasia. 

perfect system of elective local government in . Fe 5 


Waaces. Wages in France [from the “ Pall Mall Gazette ae a : 


Average wages in 1871, with board, 1 fr. 40 c. per day, and without, 2 frs. 65 ¢. 
(exclusiv e of Paris) . 

Classes of workpeople in which the rise since 1853 has been marked or slight 

Average wages of the most expert of best-paid workmen, 6 frs.50c.a-day . 
Salaries in businesses and w ages of domestic servants - . . 


Waaes (AcricuLtuRAL). The Movement of mei Wages in 
. Hurope [by My. 'T. E. Cliffe Leslie] . . : 5 : 


Statements by Lavergne, Baur, Vander Goltz, White, &c., » showing rises 
in the last twenty years of from 20 to 100 per cent. 


WatrorD (Cornelius). Remarks in discussion (Baxter on National 

Debts) . : : : - : ; ‘ : 

ditto (Levi on Income Tax) ; : : : 
ditto (Brabrook on Co-operative Land Societies) : 
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360-61 
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368-70 
475 
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Watras (M.). “Elements d’Economie Politique Pure,” notice of . 478 

WEATHER. See Meteorological Tables. 

Wetton (T. A.). Remarks in discussion (Humphreys on Death- 
Rates) . : : . 475 


Women in Bengal, not in excess of males, as in Europe : . 90-91 
Wo01, exports of from Australia, 1871-73 " : ey d 
“Writ CLERKS and Record Office,” the last of the sinecure offices. 28 
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Sets, or single copies of any number, of the Journal, (not out of 
print) can be obtained of the publishers, HK. Stanford, Charing 
Cross, London, S.W. 

Fellows only, can obtain sets or single copies of any number of 
the Journal, at the Society’s Rooms, Somerset House Terrace, Strand, 
London, W.C. (King’s College Entrance). 

By a resolution of the Council, dated 12th May, 1854, the price 
of back numbers of the Journal of the Society, charged to Fellows, 
was raised from one-half to three-fifths of the publishing price. 


Notr.—One or two numbers of the Journal are now out of print. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


THE Statistical Society of London was founded, in pursuance of a recommenda- 
tion of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, on the 15th 
of March, 1834, for the purpose of collecting, arranging, and publishing facts 
calculated to illustrate the position and prospects of Society, and especially 
facts which can be stated numerically and arranged in tables. The collection of 
new statistical materials, it was contemplated, would form only one part of the 
Society’s labours; the condensation, arrangement, and publication of those 
already existing, whether unpublished, or published only in an expensive or 
diffuse form, or in foreign languages, being a work of almost equal usefulness. 


It was also a prominent object of the Society to form a complete Statistical 
Library as rapidly as its funds would permit. 


Such were the original aims and objects of the Society ; and now that it is in 
the fortieth year of a prosperous existence, its Fellows have every reason to revert 
to them with satisfaction; for it is seldom that the first designs of a public 
association for the advancement of Science are carried out with a success so 
complete as has been achieved in this instance. 


WHAT IT HAS DONE.—The Society now possesses a valuable library and a 
reading room; its ordinary meetings, held monthly from November to June, 
have cultivated among its Fellows an active spirit of investigation, and 
brought out the valuable results of much individual labour; its Quarterly 
Journal, in which the papers read before the Fellows are printed im extenso, with 
the discussions thereon, forms of itself a valuable library of reference. 


The Society has originated and statistically conducted several inquiries 
on subjects of economic or social interest. The most recent work of the 
kind relates to the complicated question of local taxation in England. The 
instructive Prize Essays of Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave and Mr. Scott on that 
question will be found in the Society’s Journal for 1871. 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


WHAT IT PROPOSES TO DO.—The present is deemed a favourable moment 
for reconsidering the scientific work of the Society, so far as it depends on 
the frequency and scope of its ordinary meetings, and the extent and character 
of its library and published Transactions. 


At the recent International Statistical Congress in St. Petersburg, a perma- 
- nent commission was appointed to watch over the progress of statistical research ; 
so that the results of the deliberations which take place at those gatherings may, 
in their international aspects, be as far as possible utilised during the interval of 
consecutive meetings. To that important work the Fellows and Members of 
this Society can afford material aid. 


In order that the Society may extend its sphere of useful activity, and 
accomplish the various ends indicated, an increase in its numbers and revenue is 
most desirable. 


Should that increase be realised, the Society might become a Publishing 
Society for Standard Works on Statistical Science out of print or scarce; and 
could gather together a complete collection of the best statistical authorities in 
English, French, German, and Italian. A well-arranged library of reference of 
the kind projected does not at present exist in England. 


A change in the character and contents of the Journal is under consideration, 
with the object of making it a still more useful and authentic storehouse of 
statistical facts of interest and importance, useful alike to all engaged in legisla- 
tion, in local government, and in the many active movements which pre- 
eminently distinguish this country. 


The Society consists of Fellows and of Honorary Members. The principal 
States of Europe and America, British India and the Crown Colonies, are repre- 
sented by the “ Honorary Members.” The organisation of the Society has from 
its inception been purposely cosmopolitan, and it carefully cultivates a connection 
with the several local societies of the Empire, and a correspondence with those of 
Foreign Countries. 


Fellows elected in or after the month of June are exempt from paying their 
subscription for the current year. The Journal of the Society, published quar- 
terly, is distributed gratuitously to all the Fellows; its Library is one of circu- 
lation ; and its Rooms and its Monthly Meetings are of great resort. 


Proposal Papers and any furthur information will be forwarded, on applica- 
tion, by the Assistant Secretary. 
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THOSE persons who are inclined to benefit the Society 


by legacies are recommended to adopt the following 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath unto the Statistical Society of 
London, the sum of £ , such legacy to be 
paid out of such part of my personal estate, not specifically 
bequeathed, as the law permits to be appropriated by will 


to such a purpose. 


Note A.—AIl gifts by will to the Society of land, or of 
money secured on, or directed to be secured on, or to arise 
from the sale of, or directed to be laid out in the purchase of, 
land, will be void. Gifts may be made by will of stock in 
the public funds, shares or debentures of railway or other 
joint-stock companies, or money to be paid out of the testa- 


tor’s pure personal estate, or of personal chattels. 


Note B.—Bequests may be made either for the general 
purposes of the Society, or to the Society’s “ Building 


Fund,” which has been recently established. 
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